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Poverty 

Karl  Barth* 


The  word  poverty  is  usually  thought  of  in  its  sociological 
sense.  It  describes  the  state  of  a  man  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  is  lacking  in,  or  is  even  entirely  without,  the  material 
necessities  of  life;  who,  therefore,  having  to  rely  on  the  assist- 
ance^— voluntary  or  other — of  his  fellows,  has  to  do  without  a  great 
many  things.  He  may  even  have  to  go  without  those  things  most 
essential  to  him,  which  would  be  available  had  he  adequate  means. 
There  are,  however,  also  much  to  the  fore  in  this  world,  still 
other  instances  of  destitution  and  privation.  Even  a  rich  man 
can  be  poor  in  health.  He  can  suffer  from  intellectual  poverty, 
in  contrast  with  which  a  poor  man  in  the  financial  sense  of  the 
word  may  be  rich.  With  all  his  wealth  he  may  suffer  from  spiri- 
tual poverty  and  from  poverty  in  his  relations  with  those  around 
him,  whereas  in  comparison  a  financially  poor  man  may  be  a 
veritable  Croesus. 

I  have  been  asked,  not  for  my  own  opinions,  but  for  the 
Christian  views  on  this  subject.  Therefore  I  open  my  Bible  and 
immediately  light  on  the  calm  and  almost  disconcerting  assertion 
that  .poverty,  taken  in  the  sociological  sense — usual  in  this  world — 
exists  in  this  life  of  ours,  has  always  existed  and  will  always  exist. 
Although  the  Bible  is  certainly  not  lacking  in  pictures  of  material 
wealth,  those  who  possess  and  enjoy  such  wealth  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  to  be  really  very  'poor  people'.  Throughout  the  Bible, 
however,  the  fact  that  there  are  both  rich  men  and  poor,  in 
either  sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  divine  ordering 
of  events,  which  ordinance  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  all  further 
thought — just  as  in  this  world  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  of  ill- 
ness, war  and  other  human  deeds  of  violence,  without  ques- 
tion and  without  concerning  ourselves  with  ideas  of  an  essen- 
tially 'better  future.'  Let  us  not  rejoice  or  be  angry  too  soon! 
Without  that  starting  point  in  mind,  however,  we  can  comprehend 
nothing. 

All  the  more  striking  is  the  fact  which  dominates  the  picture, 
namely,  the  unmistakable  and  definite  sympathy  towards  pover- 
ty seen  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  also  the  sympathy  with 
those  who,  according  to  that  divine  ordinance,  in  this  life  are 
poor  in  one  way  or  another,  but  above  all  in  the  material  sphere. 
If  in  accordance  with  God's  will  there  are  also  rich  people,  if, 
especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  He  includes  among  His  blessings 
the  gift  of  riches  to  one  man,  He  in  no  wise  takes  up  a  neutral 
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position  between  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man^  The  rich  may 
take  care  of  their  own  future,  He  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor. 

First,  -there  is  no  place  in  the  Bible  where  the  rights  of  the 
rich  are  proclaimed,  where  God  appears  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
of  the  rich  and  of  their  wealth,  where  the  poor  are  exhorted  to 
preserve  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  remain  poor  themselves  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  rich.  There  are,  however,  many  places  in 
the  Bible  where  the  rights  of  the  poor  are  proclaimed,  where  God 
declares  Himself  to  be  the  upholder  and  avenger  of  these  rights, 
where  the  rich  are  commanded  not  to  forget  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  not  to  alter  or  ignore  them  just  when  they  feel  inclined  to 
do  so,  but  rather  to  be  rich  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  and  for 
their  benefit.  We  cannot  but  recognize  the  high  principles  and 
radical  spirit  of  the  Bible  on  both  of  these  questions. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Bible  where  anything  in  the 
nature  of  praise  is  accorded  to  riches,_where  the  rich  are  upheld 
and  exalted.  There  are,  however,  many  places  where  the  poor 
are  extolled  as  blessed,  where  they  are  called  the  chosen  of  God, 
where  the  words  'the  poor'  are  synonymous  with  'the  righteous'. 
The  gospel  was  proclaimed  to  the  poor,  while  on  the  contrary  the 
rich  are  often  shown  in  suspiciously  close  proximity  to  the  mighty 
evil-doers,  whose  pride  goes  before  a  fall.  Because  of  their  wealth 
they  at  least  run  a  great  risk. 

Just  because  they  are  rich  men,  they  will  in  no  wise  enter 

into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  [as  hardly  as  a  camel  can  go  through 

t     the  eye  of  a  needle,  as  we  know],  but  to  this  end  they  must  them- 

=  ^  «rj    selves  sell  all  and  become  poor.  In  this  respect  the  distinction 

jyw       made  in  the  Bible  is  as  sharp  as  a  knife:  the  blessings  of  wealth 

^aw)  cannot  claim  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  blessings  of 

i  £    poverty. 

Thus  the  Bible  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  the  impecunious 
and  the  destitute.  He  whom  the  Bible  calls  God  is  on  the  side  of 
the  poor.  Therefore  the  Christian  attitude  to  poverty  can  consist 
only  of  a  corresponding  allegiance.  This  allegiance  is,  however, 
only  the  reflection,  the  likeness,  the  testimony  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  distinction.  If  one  should  wish  to  withdraw  from 
that  allegiance,  then  one  cannot  comprehend,  nor  be  in  sympathy 
with,  that  all-embracing  distinction  to  which  it  testifies^  By 
'poverty'  we — and  the  Bible  too  in  these  connexions,  which  "have 
already  been  mentioned — mean  financial,  or  some  such  form  of 
poverty  as  is  found  in  this  world.  Why  then  does  poverty  stand 
thus  illumined,  and  wealth  lie  in  the  shadows?  It  is  possible  to 
give  two  answers  to  this  question: 

First,  because  poverty  as  seen  from  the  background  of  human 
existence,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coming  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  of  the  future  life,  is  not  a  natural  condition  of  life  in 
this  world,  but  is  part  of  the  evil  which  dominates  that  life.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  result  of  human  sin.  God's  ordinance, 
whereby  the  rich  and  the  poor  live  together  side  by  side,  is  only 
temporary.  His  coming  Kingdom  will  put  an  end  to  poverty. 


Why  then,  should  this  end  not  be  proclaimed  here  and  now, 
since  the  Word  of  God  has  already  been  heard?  Why  should  God 
not  here  and  now  reveal  Himself  to  and  dwell  with  those  who 
suffer  from  this  evil  which  has  been  ordained  to  disappear?  Why 
should  He  not  comfort  and  encourage  the  poor,  simply  because 
they  are  poor  in  this  world,  with  the  realization  that  their  rights 
are  the  very  mirror  of  His  eternal  justice  And  why  should  He 
not  give  the  rich  of  this  world  to  understand  anything  other  than 
that  the  rights  of  the  poor — those  who  in  this  life  are  lacking  in 
wealth  and  all  things  necessary — must  be  sacred  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  His  righteous  judgement  and  of  the  approaching  release 
from  poverty. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is  this :  that  here  and  now  not 
wealth  but  poverty  is  the  mark  of  our  present  life  and  of  the 
future  Kingdom  promised  to  both  rich  and  poor.  For  this  King- 
dom is  not  still  in  the  future,  but  has  come  already.  Christ  was 
born:  the  Son  of  God,  eternally  rich,  Himself  the  source  of  full- 
ness of  life  for  everyone.  But  the  Kingdom  is  come  in  poverty  be- 
cause it  is  now  beconie  a  reality  to  us  men,  who — rich  or  poor — 
are  all  greatly  poverty-stricken  in  comparison  with  the  abundant 
riches  of  the  Kingdom.  Christ  was  born  in  poverty  in  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem,  and  He  died  in  extreme  poverty,  nailed  naked  to 
the  Cross.  He  is,  then,  the  companion,  not  of  the  rich  men  of  this 
world,  but  of  the  poor  of  this  world.  For  that  reason  He  called 
the  poor  blessed,  and  not  the  rich.  For  that  reason  He  is  here 
and  now  always  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  the  hungry,  the 
homeless,  the  naked,  the  sick,  the  prisoners.  For  that  reason 
those  who  are  rich  must  cleave  to  them,  if  they  would  be  close 
to  Him.  Therefore,  in  order  that  they  themselves  may  be  blessed, 
the  rich  must  become  poor,  or  at  least  in  all  earnest  be  ashamed 
of  their  wealth;  if  they  have  to  part  with  that  wealth,  whether 
gradually  or  all  of  a  sudden,  they  must  not  show  surprise,  nor 
horror,  nor  yet  try  to  ward  off  poverty.  Not  wealth  but  poverty 
is  the  mark  of  Heaven,  the  mirror  of  eternal  salvation. 

For  Christ,  in  whom  eternal  salvation  has  come  to  those  who 
in  this  world  are  rich  or  poor,  is  the  Christ  of  poverty  for  all  who 
are  poor,  all  who  are  truly  destitute  and  suffer  any  privation: 
such  a  one  is  the  conqueror,  who  makes  all  poor  men  rich,  and 
only  such  a  one!  In  great  humility  did  the  most  High  God  become 
the  Lord  of  mankind.  Man  will  have  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  humility,  will  have  to  confess  his  poverty,  in  order  to  grow 
rich  in  Him. 

One  of  St.  Paul's  sayings  sums  all  this  up:  'Ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  although  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty 
might  be  rich.'  That  is,  briefly,  the  Christian  attitude  to  poverty. 


The  Poverty  of  Christ 

Andrew  Murray* 


"Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though 
He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through 
His  poverty  might  be  rich." — II  Corinthians  8:9. 

"Through  His  Poverty":  what  does  that  mean?  That  He  dis- 
possessed Himself  of  all  heavenly  and  earthly  possessions  that 
the  riches  of  earth  and  heaven  might  be  ours?  That  He  so  took 
our  place,  as  in  our  stead  to  walk  in  the  path  of  earthly  poverty, 
that  we  in  comfort  and  ease  might  enjoy  the  heavenly  riches  He 
has  won  for  us?  Or  has  that  "Through  His  Poverty"  a  deeper 
meaning,  and  does  it  imply  that  His  poverty  is  the  very  path  or 
passage  that  He  opened  up  through  which  all  must  go  who  would 
fully  enter  into  His  riches?  Does  it  mean  that,  just  as  He  needed 
in  poverty  of  spirit  and  body  to  die  to  the  world  that  He  might 
open  for  us  the  way  to  the  heavenly  treasures,  so  we  need  to  walk 
in  His  footsteps,  and  can  only  through  His  poverty  working  in  us, 
through  fellowship  with  His  poverty,  come  to  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  the  riches  He  came  to  bring?  In  other  words,  is  the  pov- 
erty of  Jesus  something  for  Him  alone,  or  something  in  which  His 
disciples  are  to  share? 

There  is  scarce  a  trait  in  the  life  and  character  of  Christ  in 
which  we  do  not  look  to  Him  as  an  example — what  are  the  les- 
sons His  Holy  Poverty  has  to  teach?  Is  the  right  to  possess  and  en- 
joy the  riches  of  earth,  as  it  is  now  everywhere  practiced  in  the 
Church,  part  of  what  Christ  has  secured  for  us?  Or,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  the 
poor  life  of  Christ  Jesus  is  part  of  the  cause  of  our  spiritual 
poverty;  our  lack  of  Christ's  poverty  the  cause  of  our  lack  of 
His  riches  ?  Is  there  not  a  needs-be  that  we  not  only  think  of  the 
one  side,  "For  your  sakes  He  became  poor";  but  as  much  of  the 
other,  "For  His  sake  I  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things"? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  questions,  we  must  first  turn 
and  gaze  upon  our  blessed  Lord,  if  maybe  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
unfold  somewhat  of  the  glory  of  this  His  blessed  attribute.  Unless 
our  heart  be  fixed  upon  our  Lord  in  patient  and  prayerful  con- 
templation, and  we  wait  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  us  His  illum- 
ination, we  may  indeed  have  our  thoughts  about  this  Divine  pov- 
erty, but  we  cannot  really  behold  its  glory,  or  have  its  power  and 
blessing  enter  our  life.  May  God  give  us  understanding! 

We  must  first  of  all  see  what  the  reason — the  needs-be — 
was  of  the  earthly  poverty  of  Christ.  He  might  have  lived  on  earth 
possessed  of  riches,  dispensing  them  with  wise  and  liberal  hand. 

*reprinted  from  the  booklet  Money  by  permission  of  Moody  Press. 
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He  might  have  come  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  competency, 
just  enough  to  keep  Him  from  the  dependence  and  homelessness 
which  was  His  lot.  In  either  case  He  might  have  taught  His  people 
of  all  ages  such  precious  and  much-needed  lessons  as  to  the  right 
use  of  the  things  of  this  world.  What  a  sermon  His  life  would  have 
been  on  the  far-reaching  words :  they  that  buy  as  though  they 
possessed  not.  But  no,  there  was  a  Divine  necessity  that  His  life 
must  be  one  of  entire  poverty.  In  seeking  for  the  explanation,  we 
shall  find  two  classes  of  reasons.  There  are  those  which  have 
reference  to  us  and  His  work  for  us  as  our  Saviour.  There  are 
others  which  are  more  closely  connected  with  His  own  personal 
life  as  man,  and  the  work  the  Father  wrought  in  Him,  as  He 
perfected  Him  through  suffering. 

Of  the  reasons  referring  to  His  work,  the  principal  ones  are 
easily  named.  Christ's  poverty  is  part  of  His  entire  and  deep  humil- 
iation, a  proof  of  His  perfect  humility — His  willingness  to  descend 
to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  human  misery,  and  to  share  to  the 
full  in  all  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  poor  have  in  all  ages  been 
despised,  while  the  rich  have  been  sought  and  honored:  Christ 
came  to  be  the  despised  and  neglected  of  men  in  this,  too. 

Christ's  poverty  has  ever  been  counted  one  of  the  proofs  of 
His  love.  Love  delights  in  giving,  perfect  love  in  giving  all.  The 
poverty  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  that  self-sacrificing 
love  which  held  back  nothing,  and  seeks  to  win  us  for  itself  by 
the  most  absolute  self-abnegation  on  our  behalf.  Christ's  poverty 
is  His  fitness  for  sympathizing  and  helping  us  in  all  the  trials 
that  come  to  us  from  our  relation  to  this  world  and  its  goods. 
The  majority  of  mankind  has  to  struggle  with  poverty.  The  ma- 
jority of  God's  saints  have  been  a  poor  and  afflicted  people.  The 
poverty  of  Christ  has  been  to  tens  of  thousands  the  assurance  that 
He  could  feel  for  them;  that,  even  as  with  Him,  earthly  need 
was  to  be  the  occasion  for  heavenly  help,  the  school  for  a  life 
of  faith,  and  the  experience  of  God's  faithfulness  the  path  to 
heavenly  riches. 

Christ's  poverty  is  the  weapon  and  the  proof  of  His  complete 
victory  over  the  world.  As  our  Redeemer,  He  proved  by  His  pov- 
erty that  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  that  as  little  as  He 
feared  its  threats  or  its  death  could  He  be  tempted  to  seek  help 
from  its  wealth  or  strength. 

But  these  reasons  are  more  external  and  official;  the  deeper 
spiritual  significance  of  Christ's  poverty  will  be  disclosed  as  we 
regard  it  as  part  of  His  training  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  His 
exhibition  of  what  the  true  life  of  man  is  to  be. 

Christ's  poverty  was  part  of  that  suffering  through  which 
He  learned  obedience  and  was  perfected  by  God  as  our  High 
Priest.  To  human  nature  poverty  must  ever  be  a  trial.  We  were 
made  to  be  kings  and  possessors  of  all  things.  To  have  nothing 
costs  suffering. 

Christ's  human  nature  was  not,  as  the  Docetae  taught,  a 
mere  appearance  or  show.  There  never  was  one  so  really,  so  in- 


tensely,  a  man  as  Christ  Jesus:  "true  man  of  true  man."  Poverty 
implies  dependence  on  others;  it  means  contempt  and  shame;  it 
often  brings  want  and  suffering;  it  always  lacks  the  means  and 
power  of  earth.  Our  blessed  Lord  felt  all  this  as  man.  And  it 
was  part  of  that  suffering  through  which  the  Father  worked  out 
His  will  in  His  Son,  and  the  Son  proved  His  submission  to  the 
Father,  and  His  absolute  trust  in  Him. 

Christ's  poverty  was  part  of  His  school  of  faith,  in  which  He 
Himself  first  learned,  and  then  taught  men,  that  life  is  more  than 
meat,  and  that  man  liveth  "not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  In  His  own  life  He 
had  to  prove  that  God  and  the  riches  of  heaven  can  more  than 
satisfy  a  man  who  has  nothing  on  earth;  that  trust  in  God  for 
the  earthly  life  is  not  vain;  that  one  only  needs  as  much  as  it 
pleases  God  to  give.  In  His  person  we  have  witness  to  the  power 
which  comes  with  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  when 
the  Preacher  Himself  is  the  evidence  of  its  sufficiency. 

Christ's  poverty  was  one  of  the  marks  of  His  entire  separation 
from  the  world,  the  proof  that  He  was  of  another  world  and 
another  spirit.  As  it  was  with  the  fruit  good  for  food  and  pleasant 
to  the  eye  that  sin  entered  the  world,  so  the  great  power  of  the 
world  over  men  is  in  the  cares  and  possessions  and  enjoyments 
of  this  life.  Christ  came  to  conquer  the  world  and  cast  out  its 
prince,  to  win  the  world  back  to  God.  He  did  so  by  refusing  every 
temptation  to  accept  its  gifts  or  seek  its  aid.  Of  this  protest 
against  the  worldly  spirit,  its  self-pleasing  and  its  trust  in  the 
visible,  the  poverty  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  chief  elements.  He 
overcame  the  world  first  in  the  temptations  by  which  its  prince 
sought  ta  ensnare  Him,  then,  and  through  that,  in  its  power  over 
us.  The  poverty  of  Christ  was  thus  no  mere  accident  or  external 
circumstance.  It  was  an  essential  element  of  His  holy,  perfect 
life;  one  great  secret  of  His  power  to  conquer  and  to  save;  His 
path  to  the  Glory  of  God. 

We  want  to  know  what  our  share  in  the  poverty  of  Christ  is 
to  be,  whether  and  how  far  we  are  to  follow  His  example.  Let 
us  study  what  Christ  taught  His  disciples.  When  He  said  to  them, 
"Follow  Me,"  "Come  after  Me,  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men," 
He  called  them  to  share  with  Him  in  His  poor  and  homeless  life, 
in  His  state  of  entire  dependence  upon  the  care  of  God  and  the 
kindness  of  men.  He  more  than  once  used  strong  expressions  about 
forsaking  all,  renouncing  all,  losing  all.  And  that  they  understood 
His  call  so  is  manifest  from  their  forsaking  nets  and  customs, 
and  saying,  through  Peter,  "We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed 
Thee." 

The  call  of  Christ  to  come  after  Him  is  often  applied  as  if  it 
were  the  call  to  repentance  and  salvation.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  principles  the  call  involves  have  their  universal  ap- 
plication; but,  to  expound  and  enforce  them  in  truth,  it  is  of 
great  consequence  first  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  call  in 
its  original  intention.   Christ   separated  for  Himself  a  band  of 
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men  who  were  to  live  with  Him  in  closest  fellowship,  in  entire 
conformity  to  His  life,  under  His  immediate  training.  These  three 
conditions  were  indispensable  for  their  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  being  true  witnesses  to  Him  and  the  life  which  He  had  lived 
and  would  impart  to  men.  With  them,  as  with  Him,  the  surrender 
of  all  property  and  the  acceptance  of  a  state  of  poverty  was  mani- 
festly a  condition  and  a  means  without  which  the  full  possession 
of  the  heavenly  riches  in  such  power  as  to  convince  men  of  their 
worth  could  not  come. 

With  Paul  the  case  appears  to  have  been  very  little  different. 
Without  any  express  command  we  know  of,  the  Spirit  of  his 
Master  so  possessed  him,  and  made  the  eternal  world  so  real  and 
glorious  to  him,  that  its  expulsive  power  made  every  thought  of 
property  or  position  disappear.  He  learned  to  give  utterance,  as 
no  one  else  ever  could  do,  to  what  must  have  been  our  Blessed 
Lord's  inmost  life  in  the  words  he  uses  of  himself:  "as  poor,  yet 
making  many  rich;  as  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things." 
And  in  his  wonderful  life,  as  in  his  writings,  he  proves  what  weight 
it  gives  to  the  testimony  concerning  eternal  things  when  the  wit- 
ness can  appeal  to  his  own  experience  of  the  infinite  satisfaction 
which  the  unseen  riches  can  give.  In  Paul,  as  in  Christ,  poverty 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  an  all-consuming  passion,  and 
made  him  a  channel  through  whom  the  Invisible  Power  could 
flow  full  and  free. 

The  history  of  the  church  tells  us  a  sad  story  of  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  worldly  power,  and  the  proportionate  loss  of  the 
heavenly  gift  with  which  she  had  been  entrusted,  and  which  could 
alone  bless  the  nations.  The  contrast  to  the  Apostolic  state  is  set 
in  the  clearest  light  by  a  story  that  is  told  of  one  of  the  Popes. 
When  Thomas  Aquinas  first  visited  Rome,  and  expressed  his 
amazement  at  all  the  wealth  he  saw,  the  Pope  said,  "We  can  no 
longer  say,  'Silver  and  gold  hove  I  none.' "  "No,  indeed,"  was  the 
answer,  "nor  can  we  say,  'What  I  have  that  give  I  thee.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.'  "  The  earthly 
poverty  and  the  heavenly  power  had  been  closely  allied,  with  the 
one  the  other  had  gone.  Through  successive  ages  the  conviction  ev- 
er came  that  it  was  only  by  a  return  to  poverty  that  the  bonds  of 
earth  beneath  would  be  broken  and  the  blessing  from  above 
brought  back,  And  many  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  secure  to 
poverty  a  place  in  the  preaching  and  practice  of  the  church  such 
as  it  had  been  in  Pentecostal  days.  At  times,  the  earnest  efforts 
of  holy  men  met  with  temporary  success,  soon  to  give  way  again 
to  the  terrible  power  of  the  great  enemy — the  world. 

There  were  various  reasons  for  this  failure.  One  was  that  men 
understood  not  that  in  Christianity  it  is  not  an  external  act  or 
state  that  can  profit,  but  only  the  spirit  that  animates.  The  words 
of  Christ  were  forgotten:  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"; 
and  men  expected  from  poverty  what  only  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
revealing  itself  in  poverty,  could  accomplish.  Men  sought  to  make 
a  law  of  it.  to  bind  under  its  rules  and  gather  into  its  brother- 
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hoods,  souls  that  had  no  inner  calling  or  capacity  for  such  imi- 
tation of  Christ.  The  church  sought  to  invest  poverty  with  the 
mantle  of  a  peculiar  holiness,  and  by  its  doctrine  of  Counsels  of 
Perfection  to  offer  a  reward  for  this  higher  perfection.  She  taught 
that,  while  what  was  commanded  in  the  Gospel  was  the  duty  of 
all,  there  were  certain  acts  or  modes  of  living  which  were  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  disciple.  They  were  not  of  binding  obligation; 
to  follow  these  counsels  was  more  than  simple  obedience,  a  work 
of  supererogation  which  therefore  had  special  merit.  Out  of  this 
grew  the  doctrine  of  the  power  the  church  has  to  dispense  this 
surplus  merit  of  the  saints  to  those  who  were  lacking.  And,  in 
some  cases,  poverty  became  only  a  new  source  of  self -righteous- 
ness, entering  into  covenant  with  wealth,  and  casting  its  dark 
and  deadly  shadow  over  those  it  promised  to  save. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  poverty  had  become  so  dese- 
crated as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  evil  it  had  to  combat,  that, 
in  casting  out  those  errors,  it  cast  out  part  of  the  truth  with 
them.  Since  that  time  it  is  as  if  our  Protestant  theology  has  never 
ventured  to  enquire  what  the  place  and  the  meaning  and  the 
power  is  which  Christ  and  the  Apostle  really  gave  poverty  in 
their  teaching  and  practice.  And  even  in  our  days,  when  God 
is  still  raising  up  not  a  few  witnesses  to  the  blessedness  of  giv- 
ing up  all  to  trust  in  Him,  and  of  possessing  nothing  that  one 
may  possess  Him  the  more  fully,  the  church  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  found  the  right  expression  for  its  faith  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  poverty,  as  a  power  that  is  still  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  gifts  He  bestows  on  some  of  its  members.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  trying  to  formulate  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  Evangelical  believers. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  errors  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Counsels  of  Perfection.  And  yet  there  was  a  measure  of 
truth  in  that  teaching,  too.  The  error  was  to  say  that  the  high- 
est conformity  to  Christ  was  not  a  matter  of  duty,  but  of  option. 
Scripture  says,  "To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it 
not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  Wherever  God's  will  is  known,  it  must  be 
obeyed.  The  mistake  would  have  been  avoided  if  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  difference  of  knowledge  or  spiritual  insight  by 
which  our  apprehensions  of  duty  are  affected.  There  is  a  diversity 
of  gift  and  capacity,  or  spiritual  receptivity  and  growth,  of  call- 
ing and  grace,  which  makes  a  difference,  not  in  the  obligation  of 
each  to  seek  the  most  complete  inner  conformity  to  Christ,  but  in 
the  possibility  of  externally  manifesting  that  conformity  in  such 
ways  as  were  seen  in  Christ. 

During  the  three  years  of  His  public  career,  Christ  gave  Him- 
self and  His  whole  time  to  direct  work  for  God.  He  did  not  labor 
for  His  livelihood.  He  chose  for  Himself  disciples  who  would  fol- 
low Him  in  this,  forsaking  all  for  direct  work  in  the  service  of 
the  Kingdom. 

For  admission  to  this  inner  circle  of  His  chosen  ones,  Christ 
demanded  what  He  did  not  from  those  who  came  seeking  only 
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salvation.  They  were  to  share  with  Him  in  the  work  and  the  glory 
of  the  new  Kingdom;  they  must  share  with  Him  in  the  poverty 
that  owns  nothing  for  this  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  clear  that  no  law  can  be 
laid  down.  It  is  not  a  question  of  law,  but  of  liberty.  But  we  must 
understand  that  word  "liberty"  aright.  Too  often  Christian  liberty 
is  spoken  of  as  our  freedom  from  too  great  restraint  in  sacrific- 
ing our  own  will,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  world.  Its  real  meaning 
is  the  very  opposite.  True  love  asks  to  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  self  and  the  world  to  bring  its  all  to  God.  Instead  of  the 
question,  How  far  am  I,  as  a  Christian,  still  free  to  do  this  or 
the  other?  the  truly  free  spirit  asks,  How  far  am  I  free  to  follow 
Christ  to  the  uttermost?  Does  the  freedom  with  which  Christ 
hath  made  us  free  really  give  us  the  liberty,  in  a  love  which 
longs  for  the  closest  possible  likeness  and  union  with  Him — 
still  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Him?  Among  the  gifts  and  calling 
He  still  dispenses  to  His  church,  will  there  not  be  some  whom  by 
His  Spirit  He  still  draws  in  this  particular,  too,  to  bear  and  show 
forth  His  image?  Do  we  not  need  as  much  as  when  He  and  His 
apostles  were  upon  earth,  men  and  women  to  give  concrete  and 
practical  evidence  that  the  man  who  literally  gives  up  all  of 
earthly  possession  because  he  sets  his  heart  upon  the  treasure 
of  heaven,  can  count  upon  God  to  provide  for  the  things  of  earth? 

Is  not  this,  amid  the  universal  confession  of  worldliness  in  the 
church  and  the  Christian  life,  just  the  protest  that  is  needed 
against  the  so  subtle  but  mighty  claim  that  the  world  makes  upon 
us?  In  connection  with  every  church  and  mission  and  work  of 
philanthropy  the  question  is  asked,  "How  is  it  that  in  Christian 
countries  hundreds  of  millions  are  spent  on  luxuries,  with  scarce- 
ly single  millions  for  God's  work?"  Calculations  are  made  as  to 
what  could  be  done  if  all  Christians  were  only  to  be  moderately 
liberal.  I  fear  all  such  argument  avails  little.  Help  must  come 
from  a  different  direction.  It  was  of  the  innermost  circle  that  He 
had  gathered  around  Himself  that  Christ  asked  a  poverty  as 
absolute  as  His  own.  It  is  in  the  innermost  circle  of  God's  chil- 
dren, among  those  who  make  the  highest  profession  of  insight 
into  the  riches  of  grace  and  their  entire  surrender  to  it,  that  we 
must  find  the  witnesses  that  His  Spirit  can  still  inspire  and 
strengthen  to  bear  His  poverty.  He  has  done  it,  and  is  doing  it. 
In  many  a  missionary  and  Salvation  Army  officer,  in  many  a 
humble  unknown  worker,  His  Spirit  is  working  out  this  trait  of 
His  blessed  likeness.  In  the  days  we  are  looking  for  of  deeper 
revival  among  God's  children,  He  will  do  it  still  more  abundantly. 

Blessed  are  all  they  who  wait  for  Him,  to  receive  His  teaching, 
to  know  His  mind,  and  show  forth  His  holy  likeness.  It  is  as  the 
'first,  the  inner,  circle  proves  the  power  of  His  presence,  that  the 
second  and  the  third  will  feel  the  influence.  Men  of  moderate 
means,  who  may  feel  no  calling  to  the  poor  life,  will  come  under 
the  constraining  power  of  the  example  and  feel  compelled  to  sac- 
rifice far  more  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  Christ's  service  than 
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they  ever  did  before.  And  the  rich  will  have  their  attention  at- 
tracted to  the  danger  signals  God  has  set  along  their  path  [Luke 
18:25;  Matt.  6:19-21;  I  Tim.  6:9,10,17],  and  will,  by  these  ex- 
amples, if  they  may  not  themselves  share  in  Christ's  poverty,  at 
least  be  helped  to  set  their  hearts  more  intensely  upon  the 
treasure  in  heaven — the  being  rich  in  faith,  rich  in  good  works, 
rich  toward  God — and  to  know  themselves  heirs  of  God,  heirs  of 
the  riches  of  grace,  and  the  riches  of  glory. 

"That  ye  through  His  poverty  might  become  rich."  HIS  POV- 
ERTY, not  only  as  an  object  of  our  faith,  but  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience and  fellowship  is  the  passage  through  which  the  fullest 
•entrance  is  gained  into  His  riches. 
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Money 

R.  Mehl* 


Ideas  of  money,  gold  possessions,  riches,  Mammon,  are  closely 
associated  in  biblical  thought.  Possessions  or  riches  is  the  term 
with  the  widest  denotation.  The  term  gold  or  silver  does  not  sig- 
nify on  all  historical  levels  of  the  Bible  the  symbolic  realities 
which  we  designate  by  these  names:  they  are  often  material 
things,  precious  in  themselves  and  not  as  objects  of  exchange  [cf. 
Gen.  2:11-12  and  Hagg.  2:7-8:  "the  treasures  of  all  nations  shall 
come  in,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  splendour,  says  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  says  the  Lord 
of  hosts"]. 

1.  Possessions,  riches,  gold  and  silver  constitute  the  splendour 
and  the  glory  of  the  creation,  and  as  the  creation  is  never  regarded 
as  independent  of  the  Creator  that  splendour  and  that  glory  be- 
long to  Him  [Ps.  24:1].  He  disposes  of  them,  He  promises  them 
and  gives  them  to  those  He  loves,  freely,  gratuitously,  even  when 
man  in  no  way  deserves  it.  So  God  promises  to  Moses  for  His 
people  "great  and  goodly  cities,  which  you  did  not  build,  and 
houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which  you  did  not  fill,  and  cisterns 
hewn  out,  which  you  did  not  hew,  and  vineyards  and  olive  trees, 
which  you  did  not  plant"  [Deut.  6:11].  Thus  riches  are  above  all 
a  sign  of  the  blessing  of  God,  of  His  free  grace  and  His  free 
election.  They  testify  to  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  men  to  God  is  paid  in  return  by  means  of  possessions 
[Ps.  34:10;  36:8;  65:9-13;  Isa.  1:19:  "If  you  are  willing  and 
obedient,  you  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land"].  Even  when  given 
by  God,  possessions  and  riches  must  always  still  be  regarded  by 
man  as  belonging  to  God  [Ps.  105:24;  Hagg.  2:7-8].  He  who  inherits 
the  promise  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  Lord  alone  who  pro- 
mises and  who  gives  and  that  He  alone  guarantees  and  assures 
the  continuance  of  the  possessions  which  He  gives.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dissociate  the  act  of  giving  from  the  thing  given,  as 
Ps.  16:5-6  shows: 

"The  Lord  is  my  chosen  portion  and  my  cup: 
thou  boldest  my  lot. 
The  lines  have  fallen  for  me  in  pleasant  places; 
yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 

All  the  history  of  Israel,  so  long  as  the  people  remain  faithful, 
testifies  to  this  concern  of  not  appropriating  in  an  absolute  man- 
ner the  gifts  of  God.  He  who  continues  to  dispense  them  can  take 
them  back,  as  the  book  of  Job  clearly  shows. 

♦Reprinted  from  A  Companion  to  the  Bible,  ed.  by  J.  J.  Von  All- 
men,  by  permission  of  Oxford  University  Press. 
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2.  In  addition,  these  goods  and  riches  are  regarded  much  more 
as  sustenance  which  God  gives  to  satisfy  men  who  are  hungry 
and  thirsty  [and  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  hungry  and 
thirsty]  than  as  possessions  to  accumulate.  The  O.T.  stresses 
less  the  proprietary  rights  of  man  than  the  fact  that  man  can  en- 
joy what  is  given  to  him  [see  e.g.  Eccl.  5:18-20].  Man  has  the 
usufruct  of  creation,  he  is  not  its  proprietor  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term.  God  has  created  him  to  joy  and  rejoice  in  the  good  things 
of  this  earth.  Doubtless  this  statement  must  be  related  to  the 
kind  of  civilization  and  the  mode  of  existence  of  ancient  Israel: 
nomads  or  semi-nomads,  they  did  not  seek  to  accumulate  posses- 
sions, they  sought  food,  and  the  story  of  the  manna  with  which 
God  fed  them  in  the  desert  left  a  profound  memory  in  their  tradi- 
tion [Exod.  16],  since  Paul  can  refer  to  it  as  a  piece  of  funda- 
mental teaching  [2  Cor.  8:15].  But  that  explanation  is  not  suf- 
ficient, because  Israel  became  a  settled,  property-owning  people 
and  yet  even  then  the  accumulation  of  goods  and  wealth  was  not 
accepted  without  difficulties  or  scruples.  At  all  events,  such  ac- 
cumulation was  always  made  the  object  of  reprobation,  especially 
by  the  prophets  [cf.  Ezek.  27  and  28:  the  city  of  Tyre  is  accursed 
because  of  the  accumulation  of  its  riches  and  its  trade].  This  ac- 
cumulation calls  forth  the  judgement  of  God,  who  will  withdraw 
that  which  is  His  own  [Zech.  9:4].  Furthermore,  Deuteronomy 
shows  us  that  Israel  Was  conscious  of  the  spiritual  danger  attached 
to  sedentary  life,  to  the  possession  of  a  soil  and  a  kingdom:  and  so 
the  accumulation  of  horses,  of  wives,  of  gold  and  silver  is  clearly 
forbidden  to  the  king  [17:16-17],  and  in  spite  of  all  his  wisdom  and 
piety  King  Solomon  will  be  blamed  for  having  made  "silver  as 
common  in  Jerusalem  as  stone"  [I  Kings  10:27],  and  the  down- 
fall of  Solomon's  kingdom  is  connected  with  that  policy  of  ac- 
cumulation made  worse  by  his  successor  [I  Kings  12].  In  the  eyes 
of  the  O.T.  it  is  the  unique  lordship  of  God,  the  Creator  and 
Father,  which  is  challenged  by  any  policy  of  accumulation  or 
avarice:  these  things  represent  mistrust  of  God. 

3.  The  N.T.,  which  underlines  less  strongly  than  the  O.T.  the 
idea  that  earthly  goods  are  the  sign  of  God's  blessings  takes  up 
with  much  energy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forbidding  of  the  appro- 
priation of  goods  which  belong  to  God  only  [cf.  Lk.  15:12ff.,  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  in  which  one  sees  that  the  claim  and 
the  appropriation  signify  separation  from  God].  This  appropriation 
marks  our  intention  of  dispensing  with  God  [the  parable  of  the 
rich  fool,  Lk.  12:15-21],  or  our  inability  to  follow  Jesus  Christ 
[cf.  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man:  the  young  man  "went  away 
sorrowful:  for  he  had  great  possessions",  Matt.  19:22].  James 
stresses  that  there  is  no  appropriation  of  riches  which  is  not 
associated  with  some  injustice  [5:1-6].  Similarly,  I  Jn.  3:17  es- 
tablishes an  incompatibility  between  the  possession  of  goods  and 
brotherly  love.  A  veritable  duty  of  improvidence  is  recommended 
by  I  Tim.  6:17-19:  spiritual  foresight  consists,  on  the  contrary, 
in   generously  distributing  one's  goods;  by  putting  them  at  the 
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disposal  of  those  in  need.  So  the  final  worth  of  all  riches  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  hungry.  The  good  things  of 
creation  are  not  intended  to  be  accumulated  or  to  insure  the 
power  of  a  man;  they  are  indeed  "consumer  goods."  The  rich  man 
who  egotistically  keeps  his  possessions  to  himself  is  accursed, 
whilst  the  poor  man  is  called  happy  [Lk.  6:20].  This  explains 
the  attitude  of  the  first  Jerusalem  community:  the  sharing  of 
all  the  money  after  the  sale  of  their  possessions  [Acts  2:45  and 
4:32].  The  possessions  are  for  the  poor,  not  in  order  that  they 
may  become  rich  in  their  turn,  but  that  their  misery  may  cease; 
and  it  would  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  to  take  these 
words  of  the  Magnificat  only  in  a  spiritual  sense:  "He  has  filled 
the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  he  has  sent  empty 
away"  [Lk.  1:53].  This  collection  of  texts  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  eulogy  on  poverty  itself;  the  condition  of  misery  is  not  agree- 
able to  God.  On  the  contrary,  God  wishes  it  to  cease,  and  that  is 
why  He  forbids  the  accumulation  of  possessions  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich.  That  accumulation  announces  the  ruin  of  the  rich  man, 
who  puts  his  confidence  not  in  God  but  in  his  riches  themselves. 

4.  The  idea  that  these  constitute  a  favor  of  God  and  a  blessing 
is  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  N.T.,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  renunciation.  A  man  must  lose  his  life  to  gain  it:  "Truly,  I 
say  to  you,  there  is  no  one  who  has  left  house  or  brothers  or 
sisters  or  mother  or  father  or  children  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and 
for  the  gospel,  who  will  not  receive  a  hundredfold  now  in  this 
time,  houses  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  mothers  and  children 
and  lands,  with  persecutions,  and  in  the  age  to  come  eternal  life" 
[Mk.  10:29-30].  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  earthly  bless- 
ings do  not  constitute  an  absolute  and  unequivocal  sign  of  divine 
grace:  in  the  middle  of  all  these  possessions  persecutions  also 
find  a  place.  The  O.T.  had  already  shown  that  possessions  are  not 
an  absolute  criterion,  and  unimpeachable  proof  of  the  favour  of 
God,  for  "better  is  a  little  that  the  righteous  has  than  the  abund- 
ance of  many  wicked"  [Ps.  37:16],  and  Job  struggled  for  a  long 
time  to  arrive  at  the  certainty  that  his  wretchedness  and  misery 
were  not  proof  of  his  abandonment  by  God. 

5.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  concept  of  possessions  includes 
that  of  money  and  that  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  former 
could  be  repeated  of  the  latter,  nevertheless  money  merits  a  study 
of  its  own  because  more  than  other  possessions  it  represents  a 
menace  to  man.  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils"  [I  Tim. 
6:10].  The  token  of  money,  by  the  facilities  which  it  offers  a  man, 
enormously  increases  his  power  and  excites  in  him  a  passion 
without  limits:  "He  who  loves  money  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
money;  nor  he  who  loves  wealth,  with  gain"  [Ecc.  5:10].  In  a 
certain  sense  it  is  the  opposite  of  a  good  thing  meant  to  supply 
a  need:  It  does  not  satisfy,  but  multiplies  the  will  to  power.  It 
constitutes  for  man  a  permanent  source  of  bondage.  That  is  why 
the  Mosaic  legislation  was  so  concerned  to  limit  the  power  of 
money:  the  prohibition  of  the  taking  of  interest  on  loans  and  of 
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usury  in  so  far  as  the  relations  of  Israelites  between  themselves 
and  of  Israelites  and  strangers  living  in  their  territory  are  con- 
cerned [Deut.  23:20;  Lev.  25:35,36;  Exod.  22:25f.].  Very  properly 
the  O.T.  fears  that  money  might  intrude  itself  between  a  man 
and  his  neighbor  and  impair  their  relationship.  One  could  com- 
pare all  these  prescriptions  with  those  which  deal  with  wages 
[Deut.  24:14-15;  Jer.  22:13,  cf.  Jas.  5:4],  for  they  also  testify  to 
a  concern  not  to  let  money  acquire  a  power  of  oppression.  James 
[2:1-4]  reminds  us  that  the  consideration  given  to  people  because 
of  their  wealth  and  the  external  signs  of  wealth  leads  to  dis- 
criminations which  ruin  all  brotherliness.  But  it  is  Jesus  above 
all  who  throws  into  relief  the  demonic  power  of  money  and  pos- 
sessions. 

By  a  kind  of  fatality,  a  man  places  his  confidence  in  them  and  it 
is  then  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
[Mk.  10:23-25].  Jesus  will  therefore  demand  a  radical  renuncia- 
tion of  the  power  of  money:  "Sell  your  possessions,  and  give  alms; 
provide  yourselves  with  purses  that  do  not  grow  old,  with  a 
treasure  in  the  heavens  that  does  not  fail,  where  no  thief  ap- 
proaches and  no  moth  destroys.  For  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also"  [Lk.  12:33-34].  It  must  be  observed 
that  this  precept  of  Jesus  is  inserted  in  a  sequence  on  eschato- 
logical  expectancy  of  the  Kingdom:  money,  and  the  cares  which 
attach  to  every  form  of  possessions,  deprive  us  of  that  openness 
of  mind  and  that  liberty  which  are  necessary  in  the  search  for 
the  Kingdom.  Money  alienates  us  both  from  the  Kingdom  and 
from  hope.  Th«?re  lies  its  omnipotence.  Contrary  to  what  modern 
man  thinks,  the  power  of  money  does  not  come  solely  from  an 
inward  passion  which  may  devour  us.  That  inward  passion,  the 
reality  of  which  Jesus  never  disregards  corresponds  to  an  out- 
ward and  objective  reality.  Money  is  not  a  neutral  thing  which 
may  offer  itself  for  the  good  or  bad  use  which  we  may  make  of  it. 
In  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  money  takes  its  place  among  the  demonic 
powers  which  enslave  man.  That  is  why  He  gives  it  a  demonic 
name,  Mammon  [Matt.  6:24;  Lk.  16:13].  "It  is  known,"  writes 
J.  Ellul,  "that  it  is  a  question  here  of  an  Aramaic  word  which 
means  in  general  money,  and  which  can  also  signify  wealth.  Here 
Jesus  personifies  Money  and  regards  it  as  a  kind  of  god.  Now, 
this  is  by  no  means  derived  from  contemporary  usage.  Jesus  has 
not  taken  a  denotation  current  amongst  the  people  He  was  ad- 
dressing, for  it  does  not  seem  that  a  god  of  this  name  was  known 
amongst  Jews  and  Galileans  or  amongst  the  neighboring  Gentiles. 
Jesus  does  not  seek  a  pagan  deity  to  show  that  one  must  choose 
between  the  true  God  and  a  false  god.  He  certainly  does  not  re- 
fer to  a  current  superstition  which  He  might  have  more  or  less 
shared.  This  personification  of  money  appears  to  be  a  creation 
of  Jesus  Himself,  and,  if  such  it  is,  it  means  that  He  reveals  to  us 
something  exceptional,  since  Jesus  does  not  customarily  use  these 
deifications  and  personifications"  [L'argent,  p.  31,  in  "Etudes 
Theologiques  et  religieuses"]. 
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What  Jesus  shows  us  is  precisely  that  supernatural  power 
which  money  exercises  over  man,  a  power  which,  within  the  limits 
permitted  by  God  Himself,  can  hold  God  in  check,  a  power  which 
can  be  put  alongside  that  of  God.  Hence  the  dilemma:  "No  one 
can  serve  two  masters  .  .  .  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon" 
[Matt.  6:24].  Only  the  lordship  of  Him  who  "disarmed  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  and  made  a  public  example  of  them,  triumph- 
ing over  them  by  the  cross."  [Col.  2:15]  can  set  a  limit  to  the 
lordship  of  Mammon,  just  as  it  puts  a  limit  to  every  care  and' 
every  anxiety.  The  O.T.  had  already  noticed  where  this  power  of" 
money  could  lead.  Amos  [2:6]  denounces  the  crimes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  who  "sell  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  needy 
for  a  pair  of  shoes".  Micah  [3:11]  describes  in  these  terms  the 
perversion  of  the  house  of  Israel:  "Its  heads  give  judgement  for 
[for  a  bribe,  its  priests  teach  for  hire  its  prophets  divine  for 
money."  The  same  phenomena  are  described  by  the  N.T.:  it  is  the 
lust  for  money  which  drives  men  to  transform  the  house  of  prayer 
into  a  house  of  trade  [Jn.  2:16].  Ananias  and  Sapphira  break  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  through  the  love  of  money  [Acts  5:2]; 
Simon  the  magician — and  it  is  not  without  importance  to  underline 
that  he  is  a  man  who  has  dealings  with  demoniacal  powers — be- 
lieves that  the  gift  of  God  is  acquired  by  money  [Acts  8:20] ; 
Felix  expects  from  Paul,  not  the  word  of  salvation,  but  money 
merely  [Acts  24:26].  Finally  and  above  all,  the  word  of  Amos; 
becomes  a  kind  of  prophecy  which  is  fulfilled  in  Judas  [Mk. 
14:11]  and  in  the  soldiers  whose  false  witness  against  the  resur- 
rection is  achieved  by  money  [Matt.  28:12-13].  It  is  very  striking 
that  amongst  all  the  demonic  powers  which  joined  together  so 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  die  on  the  cross,  money  had  its  place 
and  even  played  a  decisive  part.  For  He  who  was  crucified  is  the 
Righteous  One,  but  money  is  designated  by  Jesus  with  the  name 
of  "unrighteous  mammon"  [Lk.  16:11]. There  could  be  no  compro- 
mise there  between  the  Righteous  One  and  Mammon.  This  is 
why  Jesus  refused  to  protect  with  His  authority  the  power  of 
money:  it  is  necessary  to  render  to  Caesar  [i.e.  to  another  power] 
the  money  which  belongs  to  him  [Matt.  22:21].  Money  as  such 
cannot  be  put  at  the  service  of  God. 

To  the  constraining  power  of  Mammon  there  will  then  be 
opposed  the  gratuitousness  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  liberation  of  man  is  not  gained  by  payment  of  money:  "Come 
to  the  waters;  and  he  who  has  no  money,  come,  buy  and  eat 
.  .  .  without  money  and  without  price"  [Isa.  55:1-2].  The  Twelve 
will  be  sent  on  a  mission  without  money  [Mk.  6:8].  Paradoxi- 
cally, men  will  be  fed,  revived  and  saved  by  the  Poor  one:  "For 
you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  though  he 
was  rich,  yet  for  your  sake  he  became  poor,  so  that  by  his 
poverty  you  might  become  rich"  [2  Cor.  8:9].  The  servant  of 
Christ,  will  therefore  be  a  man  who,  without  possessing  any  of 
the  riches  for  which  men  thirst,  will  nevertheless  enrich  them 
[cf.  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  by  Peter: 
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"I  have  no  silver  and  gold,  but  I  give  you  what  I  have:  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  walk"  [Acts  3:6]. 

However,  it  is  not  permissible  to  conclude  from  these  indi- 
cations that  the  N.T.,  repudiating  the  affirmation  of  the  O.T. 
according  to  which  riches  are  a  sign  of  the  blessing  of  God,  has 
forbidden  believers  to  have  any  contact  with  money  and  has 
sanctioned  an  ethic  of  contempt  for  money:  it  is  necessary  to  render 
to  Caesar  the  money  which  belongs  to  him  and  Caesar  must  use 
it  to  accomplish  a  mission  which,  though  transitory,  is  none  the 
less  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  To  him  who  truly  recog- 
nizes the  lordship  of  Christ,  money  has  lost  its  power.  It  could  be 
said  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  tends  to  devalue  money:  what 
counts  is  not  money  as  such,  its  mere  bulk,  but  the  ability  to 
dispose  of  it  freely.  Then  money  can  become  the  object  of  an 
offering  made  to  God  Himself  [cf.  Mk.  12:41-44:  the  widow's 
offering].  Money  can  become  the  token  of  brotherly  fellowship, 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  "communism"  of  the  early  Church  and  as 
it  is  confirmed  on  the  occasion  of  the  collection  for  the  Jerusalem 
church,  a  collection  which  was  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  the 
Church's  unity.  It  is  in  the  degree  that  money  is  freely  given, 
and  not  amassed,  that  it  is  a  blessing  of  God  [I  Tim.  6:18-19]. 

Contempt  of  money  is  by  no  means  recommended.  It  is 
simply  that  money  as  a  power  must  vanish  before  the  power 
of  Christ,  that  it  must  cease  to  be  a  power  in  order  to  become 
the  sign  of  brotherly  love.  Paul  gives  a  very  concrete  maxim 
which  characterizes  the  new  state  of  things:  money  as  a  power 
led  to  the  enslaving  of  man  by  man,  now  it  is  going  to  lead  to 
the  re-establishment  of  equality  between  men.  "I  do  not  mean 
that  others  should  be  eased  and  you  burdened,  but  that  as  a 
matter  of  equality  your  abundance  at  the  present  time  should 
supply  their  want,  so  that  their  abundance  may  supply  your 
want,  that  there  may  be  equality"  [2  Cor.  8:13-14]. 

But  it  is  above  all  the  singular  parable  of  the  unfaithful 
steward  [Lk.  16:1-13]  which  clearly  shows  this  dethronement 
of  money  as  a  power  and  its  use  for  displaying  the  free  salvation 
of  God:  the  steward,  although  unfaithful  and  dishonest,  is  praised 
by  Jesus  and  presented  as  a  pattern  because  he  took  no  account 
of  the  sacredness  of  money,  but  in  the  first  place  he  regarded 
the  distress  of  the  debtors.  Money  is  subordinate  to  man  [in  so 
far  as  it  is  subordinate  to  Jesus  Christ]  and  it  is  better  to  make 
friends  than  to  follow  the  religion  of  money.  The  point  of  this 
parable  is  therefore  to  proclaim  that  the  money  king  is  dethroned. 
Similarly  in  the  parable  of  the  workmen  hired  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  the  master  shows  that  he  cares  less  about  respecting 
the  laws  imposed  under  the  reign  of  money  than  of  doing  good 
to  those  he  loves   [Matt.  20:1-16]. 

Far  from  recommending  an  ethic  of  abstentation  with  regard 
to  money  and  other  forms  of  wealth  the  Bible  invites  man,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Master  [Matt.  25:14]  to  use  them,  make  them 
bear  fruit   [parable  of  the  talents,  vv.  14-30],  and  to  use  them 
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to  sustain  men  [Matt.  24:45-47].  But  manifestly  they  can  only 
do  this  if  money  has  ceased  to  be  a  power,  that  is,  if  they  them- 
selves are  Christ's  [I  Cor.  3:22].  If  they  act  thus  their  works  will 
not  be  destitute  of  meaning.  God  will  one  day  take,  in  a  form 
which  they  cannot  at  present  know,  those  works  achieved  by 
"unrighteous  wealth"  and  they  will  be  included  in  the  Kingdom 
[Rev.  21:24].  For  these  works  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  God's 
declaration  [Hagg.  2:8],  "the  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is 
mine"  has  essentially  an  eschatological  meaning. 
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God   or   Mammon 


Virgil  Vogt 

INTRODUCTION 

The  drama  of  history  unfolds  before  us.  To  both  onlooker 
and  participant  alike,  the  events  are  often  interesting  and  some- 
times exciting.  But  the  meaning  of  it  all  is  often  uncertain.  Many 
times  it  is  only  as  we  look  back  on  the  events  of  history  that  we 
can  see  what  was  actually  taking  place  at  each  moment.  Only  in 
retrospect  can  we  see  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  many  times. 
And  even  then  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  abiding 
significance  of  all  that  has  happened. 

It  is  this  lack  of  understanding  and  the  failure  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  events  in  which  we  are  currently  involved  which 
leads  men  so  frequently  to  choose  the  wrong  course  of  action. 
If  they  could  only  know  at  the  time  when  decisions  are  being 
made  what  the  long  range  outcome  of  these  actions  will  be, 
how  often  and  how  differently  men  would  act. 

A  large  part  of  the  Biblical  message  is  directed  to  this  very 
uncertainty.  Again  and  again  God  has  been  good  enough  to  step 
in  and  let  us  know  the  meaning  of  current  events.  The  long 
range  results  which  could  not  be  determined  simply  by  observation 
and  calculation,  God  has  time  and  again  revealed  to  men  in 
this  world.  He  has  announced  beforehand  what  shall  be  the  out- 
•come  so  that  men  need  not  be  led  astray  by  the  false  impressions 
tof    the   moment. 

The  preaching  of  Jesus  was  an  announcement  of  this  kind. 
He  went  about  proclaiming  that  "the  Kingdom  of  God  is  near." 
This  fact  was  far  from  evident  to  the  ordinary  observers  of  his 
day.  The  events  leading  up  to  this  were  unfolding  before  the  men 
of  that  generation  but  they  did  not  have  eyes  to  perceive  it.  The 
appearances  of  history  gave  a  false  impression.  To  them  it  seemed, 
not  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  near,  but  that  life  in  this 
world  was  going  on  as  usual. 

But  God  was  good  enough  to  let  mankind  know  ahead  of 
time  that  the  Kingdom  of  promise  was  just  around  the  corner. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  a  definite  course  of  action  was  called  for. 
"Repent  and  believe"  was  the  call  that  went  out  with  the  an- 
nouncement. Men  were  invited  to  re-orient  their  lives  towards 
the  coming  Kingdom.  They  were  invited  to  make  a  decision  which 
ran  contrary  to  the  ordinary  evidence  of  history  and  to  risk 
their  lives  on  the  strength  of  God's  revelation  through  Christ. 
Jesus  was  announcing  a  crisis  in  history  which  was  not  as  yet 
self-evident.  He  told  of  an  old  era  coming  to  an  end  and  of  a  new 
■era  being  introduced  by  God.  The  reign  of  God  in  righteousness 
and  truth  was  breaking  in  upon  the  common  life  of  man.  He  in- 
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vited  men  to  receive  this  new  state  of  affairs  by  becoming  parti- 
cipants in  it. 

In  the  events  of  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost  the  criti- 
cal turning  point  of  history  was  passed.  The  thing  which  Jesus 
announced  was  realized.  Not  all  was  as  yet  fulfilled,  but  all  the 
decisive  events  had  taken  place.  What  had  existed  only  as  an- 
nouncement, graciously  given  by  God,  now  existed  as  a  realized 
fact  in  human  history. 

In  these  events,  as  in  'the  coming  of  Jesus  itself,  God  not 
only  announced  but  actually  accomplished  his  redemptive  will 
for  the  world.  This  too  is  the  constant  theme  of  the  Bible 
history.  God  not  only  reveals  what  men  do  not  know,  but  He 
also  does  what  man  is  unable  to  do.  The  men  who  know  what 
to  do  but  who  find  themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  it  are 
very  much  a  part  of  the  human  situation. 

What  God  did  in  Christ  is  also  the  solution  to  this  dilemma. 
Here  we  see  God  taking  the  side  of  man  and  bringing  to  pass 
all  those  important  events  which  man  by  himself  had  failed  to 
reach.  Now  in  and  through  these  victories  won  by  Jesus  Christ 
all  those  men  of  faith  who  accept  him  enter  into  the  legacy  of 
blessing  which  is  thereby  created. 

There  are  few  areas  of  life  in  which  the  misleading  impressions 
of  the  moment  and  the  unsanctified  wisdom  of  unbelievers  are 
more  wrong  than  in  dealing  with  money.  In  this  realm  the  words 
and  actions  of  Christ  do  surely  shine  as  light  in  the  darkness. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  I  will  attempt  to  review  some  of 
the  astonishing  things  which  Jesus  revealed  about  the  true  under- 
standing and  use  of  money  and  possessions.  We  cannot  in  this 
limited  context  say  much  about  the  setting  in  which  such  con- 
siderations must  be  understood.  Very  little  can  be  said  here  about 
the  community  of  faith  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  basic 
source  of  counsel  and  power.  We  do  not  have  space  to  describe 
the  process  by  which  one  enters  this  realm  of  salvation  nor  the 
changes  which  occur  in  his  experience.  We  cannot  detail  in  this 
paper  the  relationship  of  priority  which  exists  between  grace  and 
obedience  within  God's  economy  of  redemption.  Nor  can  we  say 
much  about  where  we  stand  in  the  total  unfolding  of  the  history 
of  redemption  which  started  in  earnest  with  Abraham  and  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  and  reached  its  glorious  climax  in  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus.  We  can  only  affirm  at  the  outset  that  every- 
thing said  in  the  paper  is  misunderstood  if  it  is  not  seen  in  this 
context. 

ACCUMULATING  POSSESSIONS 

"Do  not  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth  .  .  .  for 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

Matt.  6:19-21 

In  these  words  Jesus  simply  reverses  the  world's  whole  ap- 
proach to  economic  life.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  world  today 
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the  accepted  philosophy  of  life  is  that  a  man's  life  does  indeed 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesses.  Ac- 
cording to  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  $10  in 
your  pocket.  But  it  is  better  to  have  $100  in  the  bank.  And  it  is 
better  still  to  have  $1,000  or  $10,000  in  the  bank.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  an  80  acre  farm,  but  it  is  better  to  have  160  acres, 
and  better  still  to  have  240.  This  is  the  standard  by  which  most 
men  live  and  they  are  ready  to  pour  out  their  lives  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  possessions. 

In  recent  years  we  can,  of  course,  observe  a  certain  change 
in  the  way  this  principle  is  applied.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
were  concerned  primarily  about  increasing  capital  goods.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  purchase  of  farms  or  to  carefully 
building  up  a  savings  account.  Many  of  them  were  noted  for  the 
careful  management,  conservation  and  increase  of  their  capital 
resources.  And  there  are  still  many  people  in  our  day  who  live 
like  this.  But  a  younger  generation  has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity  and  these  young  people  are  more  interested  in  con- 
sumer goods  than  in  capital  accumulation.  They  would  rather 
have  a  new  car  every  year  or  two  as  young  people,  than  to  drive 
an  older  model  and  put  the  money  away  for  investment  purposes. 
Many  young  families  would  rather  spend  $30,000  on  a  new 
home  than  to  invest  it  in  a  farm,  or  in  some  business. 

While  this  shift  in  emphasis  has  revolutionized  the  American 
economy  we  must  be  careful  to  notice  that  the  basic  philosophy 
has  not  been  changed.  The  age-old  rule  of  life  is  unchallenged. 
People  today,  young  as  well  as  old,  still  believe  that  the  more 
you  have  of  this  world's  goods  the  better  it  is.  In  the  old  days  a 
man  wanted  two  farms,  today  he  wants  two  cars.  Instead  of  add- 
ing a  new  investment,  the  young  modern  family  will  probably 
add  a  new  boat,  a  swimming  pool,  or  a  cottage  at  the  lake.  But 
this  is  only  a  different  way  of  doing  the  same  thing — laying  up 
treasures  on  earth. 

The  Christian  however,  can  have  no  part  of  this.  His  face  is 
set  in  another  direction,  indeed,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Jesus 
himself,  by  his  own  word  and  example,  has  reversed  the  Chris- 
tian's whole  outlook  on  economic  life. 

From  Jesus  the  Christian  has  learned  that  the  increase  of 
one's  possessions  is  not  a  blessing  to  be  sought  after.  Rather  it 
is  something  to  be  avoided.  Instead  of  seeking  to  lay  up  treasure 
on  earth,  Jesus  told  his  disciples  they  should  be  deliberate  in 
not  laying  up  treasure  on  earth.  Instead  of  thinking  that  the  more 
one  has  the  better  it  is,  the  Christian  understands  that  getting 
along  with  a  reasonable  minimum  is  to  be  preferred.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  will  be  made  clear  as  we  go  along.  At  this  point  it 
is  enough  simply  to  observe  what  a  complete  change  in  outlook 
Jesus  introduced  into  the  realm  of  economics  when  he  said,  "Do 
not  lay  up  treasure  for  yourself  on  earth."  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  be  set  free  from  the  shackles  which  bind  other  men  into  eco- 
nomic bondage. 
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A.  The  Reasons  For  This  Approach 

In  order  that  his  counsel  might  commend  itself,  Jesus  gives 
us,  in  Matt.  6,  the  reasons  which  lie  back  of  this  unusual  reversal 
of  economic  principles.  He  wants  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  no 
arbitrary  demand.  Rather  this  is  a  profound  insight  into  the 
inner  dynamics  of  human  experience.  His  first  remark  is  about: 

1]  Futility.  He  said,  why  bother  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth 
when  something  or  someone  is  sure  to  take  it  away  from  you 
again.  Either  thieves,  tragedies  or  decay  [and  we  would  add 
taxes,  depressions,  inflations,  and  death]  will  take  it  away.  The 
treasures  which  have  been  so  carefully  gathered  together  are 
sure  to  be  scattered.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  So  what's  the  use  of  gathering  so  many  pos- 
sessions? 

Like  the  rich  man  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jesus  is  saying  it 
is  a  "vanity  of  vanities."  "What  does  a  man  gain  by  all  the  toil 
at  which  he  toils  under  the  sun?  ...  As  he  came  from  his  mother's 
womb  he  shall  go  again,  naked  as  he  came,  and  shall  take  no- 
thing for  his  toil.  .  .  .  All  streams  run  to  the  sea,  but  the  sea  is 
not  full;  to  the  place  where  the  streams  flow,  there  they  flow 
again.  All  things  are  full  of  weariness"   [Ecc.]. 

In  this  world  of  economic  uncertainties  and  unexpected  re- 
versals, in  this  world  of  greed  and  competition,  of  depreciation 
and  death,  why  would  any  sensible  man  pour  out  his  soul  to  ac- 
cumulate a  few  treasures  which  shall  in  but  a  brief  moment  be 
snatched  away  from  him?  Why  not,  as  Jesus  suggests,  invest  one's 
life  energies  in  things  that  shall  remain.  Do  not  labor,  he  says  in 
Jn.  6:27,  for  things  which  perish  but  for  that  which  endures  to 
eternal  life.  Everyone  who  seeks  to  lay  up  treasures  on  this 
earth  is  doomed  to  futility. 

Some  time  ago  a  retired  farmer  in  Indiana  received  a  rude 
awakening  to  this  truth.  $15,000  of  the  life  savings  of  this  82- 
year-old  man  were  stolen  from  a  metal  cash  box  which  he  had 
hidden  in  an  outdoor  cellar  behind  his  home.  And  why  would  an 
82-year-old  man  keep  that  much  money  in  a  box  in  his  cellar? 
Because  during  the  depression  of  1929,  he  had  lost  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  through  bank  failures.  When  he  kept  it  in  the  bank 
it  was  lost  through  economic  reversals.  So  he  put  it  in  his  fruit 
cellar  where  it  could  be  kept  safely.  But  when  he  kept  it  there, 
the  thieves  took  it  away.  If  thieves  had  not  broken  in  death 
would  soon  have  separated  this  man  and  his  treasures.  This  is 
but  a  sample  of  the  bitter  and  inevitable  disappointment  which 
has  come  or  will  come  to  every  man  who  seeks  to  lay  up  trea- 
sures on  earth. 

Jesus  warned  that  those  who  seek  to  accumulate  many 
possessions  are  doomed  to  this  kind  of  frustration.  The  forces 
of  nature  and  humanity  have  conspired  against  them.  Their  pur- 
pose will  always  be  defeated  and  the  cherished  goal  of  their  life 
will  be  snatched  away  from  them.  His  counsel  was  simply  to  for- 
sake this  aimless  striving. 
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A  second  reason  concerns,  2]  the  heart.  "Where  your  trea- 
sure is,  there  your  heart  will  be  also."  This  is  a  universal  fact 
of  human  experience.  Men  are  attached  to  their  treasures.  Pos- 
sessions exercise  a  strange  attraction  for  the  loyalties  of  men. 
That  is  why  the  Christian  who  lays  up  treasure  on  earth  is  not 
only  wasting  his  time,  he  is  also  endangering  his  own  salvation. 
Jesus  counseled  against  accumulating  many  possessions  because  he 
knew  that  man's  heart  is  always  drawn  towards  the  things  he 
possesses  and  that  as  possessions  increase  so  the  attraction  in- 
creases. 

We  read  in  I  Tim.  6,  that  "the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
kinds  of  evil." 

From  this  many  have  concluded  that  the  specific  amount  of 
wealth  a  person  has  makes  little  difference.  What  matters,  they  say, 
is  the  attitude  we  take  towards  our  wealth.  It  is  true,  as  it  says 
in  I  Tim.,  that  the  real  offense  is  in  the  attitude  of  affection  or 
loyalty  which  one  has  toward  money.  This  reminds  us  that  the 
poor  man  can  be  as  much  the  offender  in  this  respect  as  the  rich. 
Many  poor  people  are  as  dearly  attached  to  the  few  things  which 
they  do  possess  as  are  the  rich  to  their  many  possessions.  Other 
poor  people  hope  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  become  a  little  more 
wealthy.  These  people  are  as  much  in  love  with  money  as  any  rich 
man. 

But  while  the  poor  may  be  as  much  in  love  with  money  as 
the  rich,  we  cannot  reverse  this  proposition  and  say  that  the  rich 
can  be  as  free  from  the  love  of  money  as  the  poor.  This  is  made 
clear  in  the  statement  from  Jesus,  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there 
your  heart  will  be  also."  I  Tim.  says  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
problem.  Jesus  understands  it  this  way  too,  but  he  goes  a  step 
further.  He  says,  those  who  have  it,  love  it.  Without  qualification, 
he  says  that  where  treasure  has  been  accumulated,  there  the  heart's 
affections  also  turn.  Thus,  while  the  man  without  any  earthly 
treasure  may  be  in  love  with  the  treasures  of  earth,  the  person 
who  has  accumulated  considerable  earthly  treasure  is  always  in 
love  with  it. 

Many  people,  especially  professing  Christians,  try  to  deny  this 
kind  of  attachment  to  their  many  possessions.  However,  these 
people  would  never  have  accumulated  so  many  had  they  not  be- 
lieved, with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  to  gain  more  is  better. 
Money  does  not  grow  on  trees,  neither  do  people  become  rich  with- 
out much  hard  work  and  careful  planning  [except  in  certain  rare 
cases].  In  this  they  simply  reveal  what  Jesus  said  about  affection 
for  treasures  of  earth.  Or  again,  if  people  with  many  possessions 
were  not  in  love  with  them  they  would  not  so  carefully  keep  all 
those  things  for  themselves  but  would  freely  share  with  others. 
In  a  world  where  thousands  are  starving  and  where  many  have 
never  yet  heard  the  message  of  Christ,  no  one  who  does  not  love 
his  possessions  will  hang  on  to  them.  In  spite  of  all  their  protests, 
the  rich  are  attracted  to  their  wealth.  Where  the  treasure  is,  there 
will  the  heart  be  also. 
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While  accepting  the  full  validity  of  this  observation  we  must 
take  care  not  to  apply  it  incorrectly.  We  cannot  compare  one  in- 
dividual with  another  and  say  that  because  Jones  has  more  than 
Smith,  therefore  Jones  is  more  in  love  with  earthly  things  than 
Smith.  Rather,  we  must  always  compare  the  various  amounts  of 
wealth  which  any  individual  or  group  might  possess.  Applied  in 
this  way  it  is  always  true  that  when  a  man  has  more  the  at- 
traction is  greater.  We  cannot  compare  Jones  with  Smith,  but 
we  can  say  that  the  more  Smith  owns  the  more  of  his  affection 
and  attention  will  be  directed  to  earthly  possessions. 

A  rich  man  will  sometimes  say  that  he  is  so  used  to  handl- 
ing sums  of  $100,000  or  more  that  the  purchase  of  a  new  $4,000 
automobile  means  almost  nothing  to  him.  He  will  in  this  respect 
compare  himself  to  some  man  of  ordinary  means  whose  purchase 
of  a  new  car  becomes  a  matter  of  idolatry.  This  is  the  kind  of 
confusing  comparison  which  we  must  refuse  to  entertain.  We 
must  ask  the  rich  man,  not  how  much  the  new  car  engages  his 
affections,  but  to  what  extent  his  total  financial  operation  has 
assumed  the  central  place  in  his  life. 

"The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,"  as  the  Old 
Testament  tells  us,  "who  can  know  it?"  It  is  possible  for  a  man 
even  to  be  deceived  about  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  heart.  But 
he  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men  has  revealed  the  truth  for  us  if 
we  will  but  hear  it.  He  says,  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also." 

As  he  continues  to  elaborate  the  same  theme  in  Matt.  6, 
Jesus  goes  on  to  show  how  serious  is  the  subject  under  discussion. 
For  one  thing,  he  says,  "If  your  eye  is  sound,  your  whole  body  will 
be  full  of  life;  but  if  your  eye  is  not  sound,  your  whole  body  will 
be  full  of  darkness.  If  then  the  light  in  you  is  darkness,  how  great 
is  the  darkness.  His  subject  in  these  words  is  still  that  of  the 
disciple's  relationship  to  money  and  posssessions.  He  says,  if  you 
are  disobedient  at  this  point  it  spoils  everything.  To  have  your 
eye  on  accumulating  treasures  on  earth  just  throws  darkness  over 
the  whole  operation. 

This  leads  to  the  shocking  conclusion  that  "you  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon."  Here  Jesus  faces  the  disciple  with  an  either/ 
or  proposition.  You  cannot  choose  both.  Here  is  God  on  the  one 
side,  Mammon  on  the  other.  Whom  will  you  serve?  The  word 
"Mammon"  does  not  refer  to  evil  in  general,  nor  does  it  describe 
the  Devil  in  all  his  works.  Jesus  is  talking  here  specifically  about 
money.  Mammon  is  the  god  of  wealth.  You  cannot,  Jesus  said, 
serve  the  God  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  god  of  the  fi- 
nancial community  at  the  same  time.  So  sharp  is  the  difference  in 
approach. 

Clarence  Jordan  has  aptly  observed:  "Notice  that  he  doesn't 
say  that  you  shouldn't  serve  two  masters,  but  that  you  can't.  This 
isn't  advice — it's  law,  as  inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravity.  It's  like 
stating  that  you  can't  follow  a  road  that  forks.  It  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  mind  of  God  and  the  mind  of  the  secular 
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world  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other.  They  give  two  con- 
flicting standards  of  measurement.  Loyalty  must  be  given  to  one 
or  the  other;  it  cannot  be  given  to  both.  It  won't  work,  either,  to 
hire  out  to  Mammon  and  give  a  tenth  of  your  wages  to  God.  Not 
even  if  you  raise  his  cut  to  a  fifth,  or  a  half."  [Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  p88] 

Here  are  two  approaches  to  life.  Since  they  move  in  opposite 
directions  you  can't  be  moving  both  ways  at  once.  The  one  ap- 
proach says  that  the  more  you  possess  the  better  it  is.  Those  who 
follow  this  rule  of  life  therefore  seek  to  increase  their  possessions. 
This  is  what  they  work  for.  They  plan  and  strive  in  order  to  gain  a 
bigger  farm,  to  live  in  a  better  house,  to  have  a  larger  bank  ac- 
count, or  to  drive  a  finer  car.  This  is  one  approach. 

The  other  approach  to  life  is  based  on  the  insight  that  laying 
up  treasure  on  earth  is  a  foolish  and  dangerous  thing  which  is  to 
be  avoided.  These  people  have  something  better  to  do  with  their 
resources.  In  their  case  the  program  of  economic  accumulation  has 
been  abandoned  because  both  their  heart  and  their  treasure  are 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Their  investments  of  time  and  money  are 
all  directed  towards  the  building-up  of  God's  people. 

A  third  and  final  reason  undergirds  the  call  of  Jesus  to  aban- 
don the  world's  scheme  of  laying  up  treasures,  3]  for  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  such  acctimlation  is  unnecessary  [vv25-34L  This 
reason  is  apparently  more  important  or  perhaps  more  different  to 
accept  since  Jesus  spends  more  time  elaborating  it  than  any  other. 
Having  told  his  followers  not  to  lay  up  treasure,  Jesus  now  assures 
them  that  they  can  live  adequately  without  it.  This  is  a  revolution- 
ary promise,  seldom  understood  and  seldom  claimed. 

Among  the  men  of  this  world — that  is,  the  servants  of  Mam- 
mon— such  accumulation  is  urgently  necessary.  For  them  it  is  a 
necessary  principle  of  life.  Without  it  ordinary  men  would  perish. 
But  not  so  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  To  them  is  given  this  promise: 
"Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  yours  as  well." 

Jesus  explains  that  the  Father  knows  we  need  food  and  cloth- 
ing. It  is  not  that  he  expects  us  to  do  without  these  things.  But 
they  are  to  come  to  us  in  a  different  way.  To  the  servants  of  Mam- 
mon, food  and  clothing  are  provided  as  they  anxiously  accumulate 
and  lay  up  in  store  so  that  they  shall  not  be  destitute.  But  the 
servant  of  Christ  shall  not  be  destitute  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  laid  up  treasures  for  himself,  indeed,  because  he  has  not. 
The  Christian  will  have  "added"  unto  him  [as  it  says  in  KJV] 
precisely  those  things  which  the  unbelievers  "seek."  This  happens 
because  the  Christian  is  "seeking"  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  here 
pledges  a  special  economic  providence  for  Christians  who  dare 
to  obey  their  Lord  in  not  laying  up  treasure.  Believer  and  unbe- 
liever alike  will  eat  bread.  But  one  lays  up  for  himself  and  the 
other  does  not.  The  one  provides  for  himself  and  the  other  is 
provided  for  by  God.  For  too  long  this  principle  of  economic  life 


has  been  applied  only  to  preachers  and  missionaries.  Jesus  in- 
tends this  for  every  disciple. 

What  Jesus  forbids  is  not  working,  but  accumulating.  He  does 
not  mean  that  all  Christians  should  cease  productive  economic 
labor  and  start  handing  out  tracts.  The  witness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  Christians  are  expected  to  work  with 
their  hands  in  order  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  [Acts  20:34, 
where  incidentally,  it  is  even  expected  of  local  pastors].  It  is  not 
productive  economic  labor  that  Jesus  condemns  but  accumulating 
the  fruits  of  such  labor  to  guarantee  our  sustenance  and  well- 
being  in  the  future.  The  Christian  can  work  and  eat  and  live  more 
abundantly  without  such  accumulation  than  the  unbeliever  can 
with  it. 

As  evidence  for  accepting  the  special  care  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  Jesus  reminds  his  hearers  of  the  general  care  this 
same  Father  exercises  on  behalf  of  his  whole  creation.  Does  not 
God  faithfully  care  for  all  his  other  creatures?  "Will  he  not  do 
much  more  for  you,  Oh  men  of  little  faith?"  Notice  that  to  follow 
Jesus  in  his  approach  to  economic  matters  cannot  be  done  apart 
from  faith.  Yet  how  sure  and  how  reasonable  are  the  grounds  for 
such  faith.  Consider  the  other  alternative,  Jesus  says,  which  is  to 
take  things  into  your  own  hands.  What  can  you  do  about  it,  even 
if  you  try?  "Which  one  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  one  cubit 
to  his  span  of  life?"  If  life  then  is  something  which  we  as  men 
cannot  guarantee  for  ourselves,  try  as  we  may,  why  should  we  be 
so  reluctant  to  commit  our  way  into  the  care  of  the  One  who  sus- 
tains all  life?  When  we  do  this,  then  just  as  the  birds  and  flowers 
are  provided  for  as  each  functions  in  its  appointed  place,  so  the 
men  of  faith,  as  they  are  once  more  restored  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  are  also,  adequately  supplied. 
This  confidence  is  not  held  out  to  all  men.  Jesus  is  not  saying 
that  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events  will  supply  our  needs  if 
we  just  stop  worrying.  He  is  speaking  of  a  special  process  which 
operates  within  the  community  of  faith. 

This  point  needs  to  be  underlined  because  many  today  re- 
ject the  approach  which  Jesus  presented  because  of  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  economic  system  during  the  years  that 
separate  our  day  from  his.  It  may  have  been  reasonable,  they 
say,  to  do  what  he  suggests  in  a  rural,  family-centered  economy 
like  that  of  Palestine.  Perhaps  one  could  live  there  just  by  work- 
ing hard  and  without  laying  up  for  oneself.  But  today,  in  an  in- 
dustrial society,  many  of  the  natural  safeguards  and  communal 
provisions  are  gone.  For  us  such  a  policy  would  be  ridiculous. 

This  argument  proceeds  from  a  false  starting  point.  What 
Jesus  advocated  was  not  reasonable  in  his  day.  It  could  be  accept- 
ed only  by  men  of  faith.  He  was  not  extolling  or  building  upon  the 
virtues  of  a  family-centered,  rural  economy.  Rather,  it  was  precise- 
ly in  this  context  that  Jesus  called  for  a  new  approach.  He  did  not 
imply  that  such  an  economy  is  sufficiently  trustworthy  so  that 
one  can  cease  laying  up  treasure  without  worrying  about  tomor- 
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row.  The  confidence  which  he  held  out  was  based  entirely  upon 
seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  finding  one's  place  within 
it.  Within  the  community  of  faith — there  and  only  there — it  is 
possible  to  live  adequately  without  laying  up  treasure.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  God  has  promised  it  and  because  of  the  special 
forces  which  operate  there. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  confidence  stands,  then,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  rural  vs  an  urban  economy.  It  is  not  based 
at  all  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  economy,  but  upon  the  trust- 
worthiness of  God.  Without  the  special  circumstances  which  per- 
tain to  God's  kingdom,  such  an  approach  would  be  impossible  in 
either  case.  Thus  the  passage  of  time  and  the  evolution  of  society 
do  not  make  it  less  possible  to  follow  the  way  of  Christ.  In  fact, 
with  society  evolving  under  the  impact  of  the  Christian  Gospel 
such  evolution  tends  to  make  more  and  more  room  for  the  expres- 
sion of  faith  and  obedience  which  Jesus  called  for. 

The  disciple  of  Christ  does  not  lay  up  treasure,  then,  because 
it  is  unnecessary.  He  can  live  well  without  it.  He  does  not  lay  up 
treasure  because  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  He  has  better 
things  to  do  with  his  resources.  He  does  not  lay  up  many  pos- 
sessions because  he  does  not  want  to  fall  in  love  with  them.  He  has 
his  heart  set  on  one  thing,  and  it  is  not  wealth,  nor  even  comfort 
or  security. 

B.  A  Major  Theme 

The  exposition  so  far  has  been  guided  by  Jesus'  presentation 
of  the  economic  issues  in  Matt.  6.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  note  at 
this  point  that  what  he  said  in  Matt.  6,  was  not  an  isolated  dis- 
course on  a  subject  which  did  not  concern  him  greatly.  Rather, 
this  was  a  major  emphasis  which  came  up  again  and  again  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Comments  along  the  same  line  run  like  a 
refrain  through  all  his  teaching  and  his  parables.  Jesus  knew 
that  the  money  question  was  one  of  the  important  issues  of  life. 

Karl  Barth  mentions  this  as  one  of  five  "prominent  lines" 
along  which  the  call  and  commands  of  Jesus  always  moved.  [Dog- 
matics IV  2  p547].  He  mentions  it  first  and  says,  "For  us  West- 
erners at  any  rate,  the  most  striking  of  these  main  lines  is  that 
on  which  Jesus,  according  to  the  Gospel  tradition,  obviously  com- 
manded many  men,  as  the  concrete  form  of  their  obedient  dis- 
cipleship,  to  renounce  their  general  attachment  to  the  authority, 
validity,  and  confidence  of  possessions,  not  merely  inwardly  but 
outwardly,  in  the  venture  and  commitment  of  a  definite  act." 

It  should  be  noted,  in  the  light  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which 
is  usually  heard  in  the  churches  today  regarding  money,  that  in 
all  his  remarks  on  this  prominent  theme  Jesus  was  not  promoting 
or  reinforcing  the  Old  Testament  institution  of  tithing.  He  was 
nearly  always  speaking,  as  in  Matt.  6,  about  a  person's  total  eco- 
nomic position,  about  a  "renunciation"  as  Barth  says,  or  about 
the  grave  danger  that  interest  in  money  will  keep  men  from  the 
Kingdom.  This  matter  of  not  laying  up  treasure  then,  was  no 
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chance  remark  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  perhaps  incidental  to  the  im- 
portant issues,  perhaps  misrepresented  by  the  ones  who  remem- 
bered it,  perhaps  misunderstood  by  us  today.  This  was  a  clear  and 
continuing  "main  line"  and  the  total  weight  of  testimony  is  over- 
whelming. Jesus  spoke  out  of  his  own  experience,  and  he  spoke 
to  the  experience  of  his  followers.  He  knew  the  heart  of  man  and 
he  knew  that  possessions  were  one  of  the  key  issues.  On  one  oc- 
casion, for  example,  when  a  man  wanted  to  volunteer  as  a  disciple, 
Jesus  told  him,  in  effect,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  ask- 
ing. "Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  man  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head."  [Matt.  8:20].  In  say- 
ing this  Jesus  not  only  described  his  own  material  poverty  but 
he  also  indicated  that  those  who  follow  him  must  be  willing  to 
share  this  poverty.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  therefore  on  solid 
ground  when  he  used  the  example  of  Christ  in  instructing  the 
Corinthians  about  their  proper  approach  to  financial  things.  He  re- 
minded them,  "He  became  poor  that  we  might  be  made  rich." 
[II  Cor.  8:9]. 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  riches  fill  a  uniquely  important 
place.  The  ground  which  seems  to  be  the  nearest  to  good  pro- 
ductive soil  is  that  good  ground  where  there  are  no  rocks  but 
where  weeds  grow  up  to  choke  out  the  Word.  These  weeds  are 
none  other  than,  "the  cares  of  the  world,  the  delight  in  riches  and 
the  desire  for  other  things."  [Mk.  4:19].  The  good  businessman  in 
Luke  12,  who  confidently  expanded  his  facilities  to  accomodate  an 
increase  in  production  is  called  a  "fool".  "So  is  he  who  lays  up 
treasure  for  himself  and  is  not  rich  towards  God."  Or  again,  among 
those  who  make  excuses  and  who  therefore  fail  to  appear  at  the 
King's  banquet,  "one  went  to  his  farm  and  another  to  his  busi- 
ness." [Matt.  22:5].  In  the  Parable  about  Lazarus,  the  rich  man 
went  to  hell  and  the  poor  man  went  to  heaven  [Lk  16].  Notice 
that  this  parable  was  addressed  directly  to  the  "Pharisees,  who 
were  lovers  of  money"  and  "who  scoffed"  at  Jesus'  economic 
teachings,  [vl4]. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  even  said,  "How  hard  it  is  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  [Matt  19,  Lk  18].  Jesus  says  in  effect  that 
it  is  impossible.  A  camel  cannot  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
nor  can  a  rich  man  enter  heaven.  However,  Jesus  goes  on  to  say, 
"What  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  God."  In  making 
this  further  observation  Jesus  does  not  take  away  the  force  of 
the  first  one.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  rich  men  as  rich  men  will 
enter  the  Kingdom  after  all.  He  does  not  suggest  that  they  can 
get  through  even  though  there  is  no  change  in  the  relationship 
between  themselves  and  their  possessions.  Rather  Jesus  wants  us 
to  know  that  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  that  it  can  even  shat- 
ter the  bonds  of  attraction  between  a  rich  man  and  his  money. 
He  is  saying  that  in  the  power  of  God  it  is  possible,  not  only  for 
poor  men,  but  even  for  rich  men  to  forsake  all  that  they  have  in 
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order  to  enter  the  Kingdom.  In  the  Gospel  of  Luke  the  next  chap- 
ter furnishes  an  example  of  this  in  the  person  of  Zaccheus.  Here 
is  a  rich  man  who  said  after  encountering  Jesus,  "Behold,  Lord, 
the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  defrauded 
anyone  of  anything,  I  restore  it  fourfold."  This  is  the  thing  which 
is  impossible  with  men  but  is  possible  with  God.  Jesus  then  told 
Zaccheus,  "Today  salvation  has  come  to  this  house."  The  Rich 
Young  Ruler  of  Luke  18,  whose  visit  with  Jesus  prompted  his 
comment  about  the  needle's  eye,  is  an  illustration  of  another 
kind.  He  went  away  sorrowfully.  He  did  not  enter  the  Kingdom, 
even  though  according  to  Jesus  he  lacked  only  this  "one  thing." 
He  did  not  enter  precisely  because  he  would  not  part  with  his 
wealth.  His  experience  makes  it  clear  that  rich  men  who  meet 
every  other  condition  but  who  insist  on  hanging  on  to  their  pos- 
sessions will  not  enter  the  Kingdom.  The  impossible  possibility 
of  which  Jesus  speaks  does  not  include  the  salvation  of  men  like 
that.  It  includes  men  like  Zaccheus. 

This  is  not  a  comprehensive  list  of  Jesus'  comments  about  the 
financial  issue  but  it  is  only  a  quick  sampling  to  show  that  he 
spoke  of  this  matter  on  many  occasions.  It  was  a  major  theme 
in  his  teaching.  So  crucial  was  this  point,  in  fact,  that  he  made 
it  a  universal  condition  for  discipleship.  In  Luke  14,  he  said,  "Who- 
ever of  you  does  not  renounce  all  that  he  has  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple." 

To  renounce  one's  possessions  is  therefore  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  being  one  of  His  disciples.  The  specific  way  this  'break' 
expresses  itself  may  vary  somewhat  according  to  circumstances. 
But  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  point. 

C.  Questions  of  Application 

Several  major  considerations  have  not  as  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  but  before  proceeding  further  a  few  things 
should  be  said  about  the  questions  of  practical  application  in  the 
church  today.  What  would  it  involve  if  we  were  to  listen  serious- 
ly to  what  the  New  Testament  says  about  money? 

1]  Towards  a  Functional  Minimum  —  If  we  begin  to  under- 
stand how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  Kingdom  this  will 
move  us  to  avoid  accumulating  beyond  the  necessary  minimum. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  define  the  exact  level  of  affluence  from 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  the  Kingdom.  But  if  we 
know  that  such  a  point  exists  we  will  not  walk  as  close  to  it 
as  possible  but  will  keep  a  respectful  distance.  Instead  of  thought- 
lessly or  even  eagerly  adding  to  his  possessions  the  serious  Chris- 
tian will  exercise  a  considerate  reserve  at  this  point.  Some  kind  of 
functional  minimum  will  be  the  path  which  he  chooses.  This 
functional  minimum  varies  greatly  from  culture  to  culture  and 
from  place  to  place.  But  regardless  of  where  he  lives,  the  Chris- 
tian who  understands  the  dangers  of  wealth  will  face  the  con- 
crete alternatives  that  are  available  to  him  with  a  different  sense 
of  preferences   than   his   unbelieving  neighbor.  While  the  neigh- 
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bor  wants  to  climb  the  economic  ladder,  the  Christian  will  want 
to  climb  no  higher  than  is  necessary  for  a  reasonable  existence. 

More  specifically,  the  command  not  to  lay  up  treasures  on 
earth  will  mean  one  of  two  things: 

a]  It  will  mean  at  least  an  end  to  further  efforts  at  accum- 
ulation. Some  people  who  do  not  already  have  too  many  posses- 
sions [and  there  are  many  in  the  world]  will  simply  learn  from 
this  to  be  content  with  what-  they  have,  and  forget  about  striving 
for  more  and  more. 

The  concept  of  "contentment"  is  characteristic  of  the  New 
Testament  approach  to  economic  matters.  "There  is  great  gain 
in  godliness  with  contentment,  for  we  brought  nothing  into  the 
world,  and  we  cannot  take  anything  out  of  the  world;  but  if  we 
have  food  and  clothing,  with  these  we  shall  be  content.  But  those 
who  desire  to  be  rich  fall  into  temptation,  into  a  snare,  into  many 
senseless  and  hurtful  desires  that  plunge  men  into  ruin  and  de- 
struction." [  Tim.  6:9] 

"Keep  your  life  from  the  love  of  money,  and  be  content 
with  what  you  have;  for  he  has  said,  T  will  never  leave  you  nor 
forsake  you'."  [Heb.  13:5]. 

"Not  that  I  complain  of  want;  for  I  have  learned,  in  what- 
ever state  I  am,  to  be  content  [Phil  4:11]." 

Not  laying  up  treasures  on  earth  and  being  free  from  the 
love  of  money  will  therefore  mean,  in  many  cases,  simply  being 
content  with  what  we  have,  even  though  it  is  meager.  It  will  mean 
being  content  to  operate  on  the  financial  level  where  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  moment. 

b]  In  other  cases,  however,  these  same  considerations  will  lead 
to  actually  decreasing  the  number  of  possessions,  thus  reversing 
the  ordinary  trend  of  accumulation.  It  will  mean  liquidating  as- 
sets, selling  out  and  giving  away.  This  too  is  a  recurring  idea  in 
the  New  Testament  discussions  of  financial  affairs.  In  Luke  12, 
Jesus  says,  "Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom.  Sell  your  possessions,  and  give 
alms;  provide  yourselves  with  purses  that  do  not  grow  old,  with 
a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  does  not  fail,  where  no  thief  ap- 
proaches and  no  moth  destroys.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also." 

In  this  text  Jesus  repeats  many  of  the  ideas  found  in  Matt. 
6,  such  as  the  "treasure"  and  the  "heart"  relationship  and  laying 
up  in  heaven  where  things  are  secure.  In  Matthew,  the  concrete 
instruction  growing  out  of  these  considerations  is  not  to  accum- 
ulate. Here  it  is  to  get  rid  of  things  already  accumulated,  to  "sell." 
Which  instruction  is  necessary  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the 
people  being  addressed.  This  passage  in  Luke  is  significant  too  be- 
cause here  the  formula  given  the  rich  young  ruler  is  addressed  in 
a  general  way  to  all  disciples.  How  often  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  surprising  instructions  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young  ruler 
are  due  to  a  very  special  problem  which  existed  in  his  life,  with 
the  implication  of  course,   that  most  people  and  especially  our- 
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selves,  do  not  need  such  drastic  counsel.  But  here  we  are  shown 
otherwise.  The  idea  of  "selling"  and  "giving"  is  placed  in  a  much 
wider  context.  Notice  too,  that  the  disciple's  willingness  to  sell  is 
preceded  by  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  them  the  Kingdom. 
The  gift  of  the  Kingdom  takes  the  place  in  their  lives  formerly 
occupied  by  wordly  business  preoccupations. 

In  any  case,  whether  it  is  to  "sell"  or  to  be  content"  the 
Christian  way  in  the  economic  world  tends  to  move  toward  a 
functional  minimum.  This  would  guide  a  Christian  trying  to  de- 
cide how  to  earn  his  living.  Suppose  a  young  man  is  facing  two 
alternatives.  He  could  farm  or  be  a  carpenter.  He  could  do  either 
type  of  work  equally  well.  There  are  no  significant  differences, 
let  us  say,  in  the  income  or  in  how  these  jobs  affect  his  church 
fellowship  and  service  possibilities.  To  be  a  carpenter  would  take 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  tools.  But  to  be  a  farmer  would 
require  $30,000  to  $50,000  investment  in  land  and  machinery.  Rec- 
ognizing the  dangers  of  wealth,  the  Christian  would  choose  the 
carpentry  job. 

A  similar  type  of  application  might  guide  a  Christian  who 
already  operates  a  small  business  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
expand.  Should  he  invest  the  money  to  double  the  capacity  of  the 
business.  While  there  are  a  number  of  factors  bearing  on  any  such 
decision,  we  could  say  from  the  standpoint  of  the  principle  before 
us  at  the  moment,  that  if  he  could  make  a  decent  livelihood  by 
operating  the  business  at  its  present  level,  his  extra  money  would 
be  more  fruitfully  re-invested  in  missions  then  in  increasing  the 
size  of  his  business. 

Or  consider  again  the  question  of  owning  a  home  or  a  car.  If 
the  Christian  has  the  option  either  to  rent  or  to  own,  in  many  in- 
stances shouldn't  the  Christian  choose  to  rent  his  home,  making 
the  capital  funds  needed  for  ownership  available  for  immediate 
use  in  the  world  and  placing  himself  in  a  less  committed  relation- 
ship to  this  property?  In  deciding  whether  to  make  the  old  car  do 
for  a  while  or  to  buy  a  newer  one,  similar  considerations  of  world 
need  and  the  spiritual  dangers  of  luxury  might  again  become  im- 
portant factors  in  the  decision.  These  are  just  illustrations. 
Specific  applications  will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  But  the 
Christian  who  really  understands  the  dangers  of  wealth  will  want 
to  limit  himself  to  basic  necessities. 

Some  might  object  at  this  point  and  suggest  that  we  really 
must  encourage  Christians  to  become  wealthy  so  that  they  can 
make  large  financial  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  church.  A 
man  like  R.  G.  LeTourneau  is  usually  mentioned  and  the  ideal  of 
a  very  wealthy  man  giving  a  large  portion  of  his  income  is  sketch- 
ed. However,  it  is  very  significant  that  the  New  Testament  never 
draws  this  kind  of  ideal  for  us. 

Instead  of  setting  up  that  kind  of  an  example,  Jesus  chose 
a  poor  widow  who  had  just  thrown  her  whole  living  into  the  offer- 
ing box  [Mk  12:42].  There,  he  said  to  the  disciples,  is  the  ex- 
ample I  am  looking  for.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  work  of  the 
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Kingdom  is  truly  advanced.  In  fact,  Jesus  made  the  astounding 
claim  that  the  widow's  two  mites  were  of  greater  use  in  the  King- 
dom than  all  the  proportionate  giving  of  the  many  rich  people. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  example,  as  is  often  suggested,  about 
the  motives  of  the  two  kinds  of  givers  except  what  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  some  gave  large  gifts  out  of  their  abundance 
and  the  widow  gave  everything  she  had,  in  spite  of  her  poverty. 

Here  is  the  important  point  however.  With  one  dollar  the 
poor  widow  can  "put  in  more"  for  the  Kingdom  than  ten  rich 
givers  with  their  millions.  The  proportionate  cost  to  the  giver, 
and  not  the  amount  given,  is  what  counts  in  the  Kingdom.  When 
once  this  point  of  view  is  understood  then  the  justification  for 
diverting  millions  of  dollars  from  immediate  use  so  that  some 
future  gifts  of  large  size  may  be  made  to  the  church,  is  complete- 
ly gone.  The  poor  widow  throwing  in  her  whole  living,  not  the 
rich  industrialist  throwing  in  nine-tenths  of  his  income  is  the  ex- 
ample which  Jesus  chose,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

2]  Other  Mandates  —  While  the  warning  against  having  too 
many  possessions  is  one  of  the  main  things  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  finances,  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  enter  in  as  well.  There  are  other  mandates  or 
counsels  which  stand  alongside  of  this  one  and  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  any  given  decision. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  whole  emphasis  on  giving.  And  while 
the  New  Testament  writers  never  urge  that  Christians  should 
become  wealthy  so  that  they  can  give  more,  they  do  say  that 
Christians  should  work  in  order  to  have  something  to  give.  The 
elders  at  Ephesus  were  told  to  work  so  that  they  could  supply 
their  own  necessities  and  have  something  to  give. 

There  is  also  the  basic  mandate  to  be  productively  employed, 
to  work.  The  Christian  is  expected  to  be  a  productive  member  of 
the  economy.  His  economic  policies,  whatever  they  are,  should 
not  lead  to  idleness. 

Another  consideration  is  that  of  freedom  [as  in  I  Cor.  7]. 
The  Christian,  in  considering  two  alternative  economic  policies 
should  keep  in  mind  which  offers  him  the  greatest  freedom  and 
self-determination,  for  he  is  under  orders  from  Christ. 

Each  of  these  other  mandates  needs  to  be  set  alongside  the 
one  about  not  accumulating  and  together  they  will  offer  guidance 
in  making  the  right  choice.  At  first  thought,  it  may  seem  like  some 
of  these  are  contradictory.  And  taken  all  by  itself,  any  one  of  them 
might  lead  a  person  into  a  manner  of  life  which  makes  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  other  mandates  impossible.  If  someone,  for  instance, 
would  think  only  of  the  matter  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
they  might  decide  that  this  summons  the  Christian  to  be  a  per- 
son of  at  least  above  average  means.  But  while  the  well-to-do  may 
move  about  with  relative  freedom,  they  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  can.  Thus  the  Christian,  considering  these  several  mandates 
together,  will  seek  out  those  positions  and  those  policies  in  which 
they  may  all  be  fulfilled. 
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Perhaps  the  matter  seems  to  be  getting  complicated  with  the 
introduction  of  several  different  mandates.  Yet  even  this  is  not  all. 
For  besides  these  counsels,  directed  specifically  to  the  economic 
life,  there  are  other  considerations  which  enter  in  as  well.  There 
are  the  mandates  to  witness  and  to  serve  and  to  be  obedient  to 
God's  will  in  all  things.  In  this  connection  the  whole  concept  of 
the  Christian's  vocation  must  be  considered  [see  The  Christian 
Calling,  by  V.  Vogt].  All  of  these  must  be  given  full  consideration 
as  the  Christian  chooses  betwen  the  several  opportunities  before 
him. 

3]  The  Church  as  the  Agent  of  Decision  —  From  this  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  give  us  simple  answers 
to  all  of  the  economic  questions  which  we  face  today.  An  element 
of  judgement  and  of  Holy  Spirit  leading  must  always  enter  in. 
We  cannot  find  in  the  New  Testament  specific  answers  as  to 
whether  a  Christian  living  in  New  York  City  should  buy  a  house 
or  rent  an  apartment.  Nor  does  it  say  whether  he  should  work 
for  Wards,  become  a  school  teacher,  run  a  restaurant.  But  it 
does  say  if  he  isn't  careful  he  will  sell  his  soul  for  economic  gain. 
And  it  does  give  us  a  series  of  penetrating  insights,  some  general 
instructions  and  a  number  of  examples,  all  of  which  taken  to- 
gether throw  light  on  the  choices  before  us. 

Just  at  this  point  is  where  the  church  has  an  important  role 
to  play.  In  some  situations,  given  the  Biblical  principles  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  concrete  alternatives  on  the  other,  an  individ- 
ual Christian  can  and  will  make  the  right  decision.  But  in  many 
other  cases,  the  situation  becomes  so  complex  that  the  various 
factors  need  to  be  weighed  in  a  circle  of  Christian  fellowship 
rather  than  by  the  isolated  Christian.  Many  times  the  individual 
is  so  much  involved  that  he  cannot  consider  the  matter  object- 
ively. Or  he  may  lack  experience,  or  be  limited  in  his  understand- 
ing of  the  Bible.  Here  is  an  area  of  life  in  which  the  church  as  an 
agency  for  the  binding  and  loosing  of  human  destiny  [Matt.  16,18] 
needs  to  function.  It  is  in  the  circle  of  fellowship,  where  all  the 
Various  gifts  of  the  Spirit  may  be  employed,  that  the  Living  Christ 
can  give  his  clearest  answer  to  the  specific  decisions  of  our  day. 

As  the  situation  becomes  more  complex  the  necessity  of  the 
church  as  an  agent  for  valid  decisions  becomes  more  urgent.  And 
as  the  years  go  by  the  economic  situation  certainly  becomes  more 
complex.  Many  aspects  of  economic  life  which  in  an  earlier  day 
were  simply  alloted  to  man  by  circumstance  are  now  the  subject 
of  conscious  choice.  Before  the  coming  of  the  industrial  society, 
a  man  did  not  choose  his  job.  He  was  usually  born  into  it.  Each 
person  remained  in  the  place  where  he  found  himself,  accepting 
both  the  duties  and  the  rewards  as  from  God.  But  today,  man> 
people  can  choose  their  jobs  from  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  In 
the  pre-industrial  society  a  man  did  not  choose  how  many  hours 
to  work.  He  worked  full  time.  But  now  there  is  the  40-hour  week 
for  many.  Some  work  even  less.  Other  jobs,  especially  those  cal? 
ing  for  initiative,  often  take  much  more  time.  How  do  the  coun- 
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sels  not  to  accumulate  and  to  work  in  order  that  one  may  give, 
apply  in  such  a  situation?  Questions  of  business  growth  ana 
re-investment  were  often  quite  beyond  the  analysis  and  control  o^ 
men  in  ages  past.  Also,  in  the  more  primitive  societies,  provision 
for  emergencies  and  for  old  age  tended  to  be  cared  for  more 
automatically.  In  the  face  of  these  many  new  questions  and  options 
which  modern  society  presents,  the  need  for  the  church  as  a  be 
for  counsel  and  decision  becomes  more  and  more  important. 

4]  A  Flexible  Approach  —  Christians  who  listen  carefully  to 
the  New  Testament  witness  and  seek  to  implement  the  specific 
commands  of  the  Living  Christ  will  not  come  up  with  the  same 
economic  patterns  all  over  the  world.  This  is  the  obvious  impli- 
cation of  what  has  already  been  said  but  it  needs  to  be  lifted  out 
for  special  emphasis.  There  is  so  much  difference  between  the 
economic  life  in  poor,  underdeveloped  nations  and  in  the  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  economics.  It  is  true  that  the  basic  program  of 
wordly  men  is  very  similar  in  both  cases.  Likewise  the  serious 
Christians  in  each  situation  will  be  working  with  the  same  basic 
presuppositions  and  insights.  But  their  conclusions  and  specific 
applications  will  vary.  Whether  or  not  to  own  a  home  has  a  dif- 
ferent connotation  among  the  mud  huts  of  India  than  it  does  in 
the  richly  furnished  mansions  of  an  American  suburb.  Whether 
to  be  in  business  for  oneself  or  to  be  employed  by  another,  will 
mean  something  a  little  different  in  a  situation  where  simple 
agriculture  is  practically  the  only  method  of  livelihood  as  over 
against  the  highly  competitive  and  capitalized  economic  com- 
munity. So  working  against  the  background  of  varying  cultural 
situations  the  serious  Christian  community  will  come  up  with 
different  applications  even  though  they  may  start  with  the  same 
basic  convictions. 

Indeed,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  New  Testament  itself 
does  not  attempt  a  precise  definition  of  "rich"  and  "poor."  These 
are  comparative  terms  whose  specific  content  is  derived  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  used.  The  significance  of  any  econ- 
omic policy  may  only  be  judged  in  the  context  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  the  society  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  poor  American  might  in  absolute  amounts  have  more  property 
than  a  middle-class  African  or  Burmese.  This  realization  does  not 
however  rob  these  comparative  concepts  of  their  spiritual  sig- 
nificance, as  many  have  tried  to  suggest.  While  in  terms  of  abso- 
lute amounts  the  poor  of  one  country  may  be  able  to  spend  as 
much  as  the  fairly-well-to-do  of  another  country,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  spiritual  significance  of  these  two  positions  is 
identical.  This  spiritual  significance  is  derived,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  situation  in  which  the  person  lives.  The  New  Testament, 
in  the  way  it  presents  these  issues,  shows  an  awareness  of  this  fact. 

We  might  illustrate  the  flexibility  of  the  Christian  approach 
by  considering  how  the  unbelieving  world  applies  its  definition  of 
economic  responsibility.   The   world's   principle    of   operations   is 
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that  laying  up  treasure  for  yourself  is  a  good  thing.  Riches  are 
exhalted.  But  this  does  not  result  in  a  fixed  definition  of  wealth 
which  is  applied  in  all  situations  and  to  which  one  can  aspire  and 
then  having  reached  it,  can  rest  in  the  confidence  of  having  arriv- 
ed. Rather,  this  is  a  principle  of  operations  that  tells  you  what  to 
do  next  regardless  of  where  you  live  or  where  you  happen  to  be  on 
the  economic  ladder.  If  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  this 
principle  informs  you  to  climb  up.  If  in  the  middle-class,  the  in- 
structions are  still  to  lay  up  treasure.  If  you  have  just  made  your 
first  million,  the  world's  program  remains  unchanged.  It  con- 
strains you  to  push  on  for  the  second  million.  So  in  the  world,  the 
program  is  completely  flexible,  completely  adapted  to  the  com- 
parative situation  in  which  every  person  lives.  At  any  point  in  his 
economic  development  this  wordly  philosophy  helps  a  person  de- 
cide what  to  do  next. 

The  Christian  application  of  the  opposite  principle — do  not 
lay  up  treasure — operates  with  the  same  flexibility  and  the  same 
universal  application.  Through  it  the  Lord  does  not  speak  only 
to  those  at  one  fixed  place  on  the  economic  ladder.  He  speaks 
with  equal  relevance  to  the  man  on  the  bottom  as  to  the  man  at 
the  top.  And  what  he  says  is  not  to  describe  a  fixed  pattern  or 
level  of  economic  life  in  which  true  happiness  is  to  be  found, 
rather  he  informs  the  person  as  to  what  are  the  next  steps.  He 
does  not  bring  everybody  immediately  to  the  same  conclusion, 
but  he  does  have  them  all  moving  along  the  same  lines. 

This  is  illustrated  in  I  Tim.  6.  The  young  church  worker  with- 
out significant  financial  holdings  is  told  to  "shun  all  this."  He  is 
to  be  content  with  food  and  clothing.  However,  in  the  same  chapter 
there  is  also  a  word  for  the  "rich,"  those  who  already  have  more 
than  food  and  clothing.  Notice,  it  is  the  same  basic  conviction 
which  informs  the  action  of  both  parties,  but  their  action  will  be 
necessarily  different  because  they  are  in  differing  positions.  Thus 
the  rich  are  to  be  told,  "not  to  be  haughty,  nor  to  set  their  hopes 
on  uncertain  riches  but  on  God  who  richly  furnishes  us  with  every- 
thing to  enjoy.  They  are  to  be  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  deeds, 
liberal  and  generous,  thus  laying  up  for  themselves  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  future,  so  that  they  may  take  told  of  the  life  which 
is  life  indeed." 

Thus  the  rich  man  of  today  may  not,  however,  rejoice  too 
quickly  in  the  fact  that  specific  counsels  are  addressed  to  "the 
rich."  It  is  not  as  though  a  different  principle  had  been  brought 
forward  for  the  rich.  There  is  no  permission  here  for  the  rich 
man  to  excuse  his  self-indulgent  policies  on  the  basis  of  necessity. 
Rather  all  the  important  notes  which  Jesus  set  out  in  Matt.  6, 
are  here  reviewed  again  and  applied  to  those  who  have  in 
abundance.  We  hear  that  God  supplies  our  every  need,  that 
those  who  have  should  give,  and  that  in  giving  they  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven  and  take  hold  of  eternal  life.  Barnabas  is  a  rich 
man  in  the  Scripture  who  shows  us  what  this  kind  of  instruction 


looks  like  when  it  is  put  into  practice.  He  not  only  gave  of  his 
income,  but  he  sold  a  field,  liquidating  some  of  his  assets  to  be 
used  in  meeting  current  expenses  of  the  brotherhood.  Thus,  the 
application  to  those  who  have  already  accumulated  considerable 
possessions  gives  no  room  for  protecting  self-interests.  Rather  it 
lays  upon  such  persons  an  even  greater  burden  of  generosity.  Just 
to  make  this  clear  it  should  be  added  here,  that  while  the  New 
Testament  gives  a  good  theological  basis  for  what  to  do  with 
wealth,  it  gives  no  theological  basis  for  getting  wealthy.  Once  in- 
side the  Christian  church  the  considerations  which  ought  to 
govern  an  individual's  economic  life  are  so  different  that  deliberate 
and  significant  increases  beyond  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life 
should  be  unknown. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Christian  approach  to  economic  mat- 
ters, with  its  resultant  one  step  at  a  time,  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  making  it  relevant  to  all,  regardless  of  their  circumstances. 
There  is  no  Christian  who  can  claim  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  economic  situations  covered  by  the  New  Testament  instruc- 
tions. None,  either  high  or  low,  can  claim  that  the  alternatives 
they  face  are  not  somehow  illuminated  by  the  New  Testament 
witness.  This  also  delivers  us  from  the  rigidity  of  trying  to  form- 
ulate an  answer  that  will  cover  all  possible  cases.  What  matters  is 
not  whether  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  as  Christians  in  another 
state  but  whether  we  are  really  listening  to  the  same  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  our  own  context. 

Applications  of  the  New  Testament  witness,  then,  while  allow- 
ing for  great  flexibility  will  tend  to  move  us  in  the  direction  of  a 
functional  minimum;  this  movement  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
other  thrusts  of  New  Testament  ethics;  and  the  church  as  a  func- 
tioning fellowship  will  be  the  context  in  which  the  more  compli- 
cated and  more  important  decisions  will  find  their  most  valid 
conclusions.  With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  can  move  on 
to  continue  discussing  the  issues  of  content. 

INSURANCE 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  Ps.  23:1 
We  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  insurance.  One  cannot 
understand  the  Christian  attitude  towards  insurance  until  he 
first  understands  the  Christian  attitude  towards  wealth.  Of  this  we 
have  already  spoken.  Like  the  Master  whom  he  follows  the  Chris- 
tian is  interested  in  godliness  with  contentment,  rather  than  in 
great  gain. 

Where  this  conviction  is  a  reality  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  entire  insurance  structure  stands  has  been  destroyed.  The 
whole  purpose  of  insurance  is  simply  to  secure  for  ourselves  a  cer- 
tain level  of  material  prosperity.  It  is  to  guarantee,  by  means  of 
financial  alliances,  that  when  thieves  do  break  in  and  steal  and 
where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  that  these  events  will  not  rob 
us  of  the  possessions  which  we  have  carefully  collected  for  our- 


selves.  Insurance  is  an  attempt  at  securing  the  wealth  which  we 
have  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  us. 

For  the  Christian  insurance  is  therefore  unnecessary.  He  is 
not  interested  in  laying  up  treasure  on  earth.  And  whatever 
possessions  he  may  have  at  any  given  time,  he  feels  no  great 
urgency  to  hang  on  to  them.  Indeed,  the  Christian  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  surrender  anything  in  his  possession,  as  Jesus  so  clearly 
stated  in  Matt.  5:40-42.  Paul  expressed  this  willingness  in  pointed 
terms  when  he  wrote,  "I  have  learned  in  whatever  state  I  am, 
to  be  content.  I  know  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound;  in  any  and  all  circumstances  I  have  learned  the  secret 
of  facing  plenty  and  hunger,  abundance  and  want.  I  can  do  all 
things  in  him  who  strengthens  me."   [Phil  4:11-13]. 

Only  people  who  have  not  learned  this  secret  need  insurance. 
And  there  are  many  today  who  need  it.  There  are  many  who  think 
they  know  how  to  abound,  and  to  be  content  with  plenty.  But  they 
do  not  know  how  to  be  content  with  poverty  and  hunger.  [And 
if  you  look  closely  you  will  see  that  they  are  not  content  with 
their  own  level  of  abundance  either].  But  because  they  have  their 
heart  set  on  abundance  they  must  have  insurance.  They  are  will- 
ing to  pay  sizeable  sums  which  could  be  used  for  other  fruitful 
purposes  just  to  make  sure  that  their  abundance  will  not  be 
taken  away.  For  them  insurance  is  a  great  necessity.  But  for 
those  who  have  learned  the  secret  of  operating  with  satisfaction 
in  either  abundance  or  want,  insurance  loses  its  attraction.  It 
offers  something  which  they  do  not  need,  something  which  they 
do  not  desire  and  therefore  something  for  which  they  see  no  rea- 
son to  pay. 

Some  might  object  that  insurance  is  not  to  guarantee  a 
certain  level  of  prosperity  but  only  to  furnish  us  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  case  of  emergency. 

But  this  too  is  unnecessary  for  the  Christian.  For  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  God  himself  has  pledged  to  provide  for  us  in  any  and 
all  circumstances.  We  have  already  spoken  about  this  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  section. 

As  we  begin  to  comprehend  this  Biblical  perspective  on  the 
matter,  it  will  become  clear  that  insurance  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary for  the  Christian,  but  it  is  positively  wrong.  It  is  a  betrayal 
of  confidence,  a  breach  of  covenant  in  our  relationship  to  God. 
God  has  given  us  his  sure  and  certain  word  that  those  who  seek 
first  the  Kingdom  will  be  furnished  with  something  to  eat  and 
with  clothes  to  wear,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
lay  up  treasure.  It  is  nothing  less  than  faithless  when  one  to 
whom  God  the  Almighty  has  made  this  promise  cannot  feel 
secure  in  facing  the  future  with  only  this  promise,  but  feels 
driven  to  go  out  and  get  some  assurances  also  from  Mammon — 
for  that  is  who  the  insurance  companies  represent.  The  in- 
surance companies  base  their  operations  entirely  on  the  power 
of  large  accumulated  amounts  of  money.  In  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  the  insurance  business  is  second  to  none  in  the 
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number  of  assets  it  controls.  This  is  Mammon  par  excellence. 

Why  must  the  Christian  make  alliances  and  covenants  with 
the  financial  powers  of  this  world  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  kind 
of  assurances  [though  less  certain  and  less  inclusive]  that  he  al- 
ready has  from  the  Living  God?  This  is  a  betrayal  just  as  surely 
as  it  was  in  the  Old  Testament  when  God's  people  felt  compelled 
to  make  treaties  with  Egypt  and  Syria  rather  than  to  trust  their 
defense  and  sustenance  to  God — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  God  had 
time  and  again  delivered  them  in  ways  that  surpassed  anything 
ever  achieved  by  earthly  powers. 

In  the  book  of  Hebrews  we  read,  "Keep  your  life  free  from 
the  love  of  money,  and  be  content  with  what  you  have;  for  he  said 

'I  will  never  fail  you  or  forsake  you.' 
hence  we  can  confidently  say, 

'The  Lord  is  my  helper 

I  will  not  be  afraid; 

What  can  man  do  to  me?'  "  Heb.  13:5-6 
Here  we  find  God's  economic  assurances  stated  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  inclusive  terms.  This  is  God's  pledge.  And  God  being 
God,  it  is  beyond  comparision  as  the  grounds  for  confidence.  It  is 
striking  to  see  the  way  the  writer  of  this  book  uses  two  Old  Test- 
ament promises.  He  took  these  promises  from  Deut.  31:6,8  [or 
Josh.  1:5],  and  Ps.  118:6.  In  the  Old  Testament  these  promises 
had  a  rather  general  meaning  with  special  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter of  deliverance  from  enemies  in  times  of  war.  But  now  in  the 
New  Testament  situation  the  writer  applies  these  promises  clearly 
and  unequivocally  to  the  economic  life  of  Christians.  This  implies, 
and  it  could  be  supported  from  other  passages,  that  in  the  changed 
situation  between  the  Old  Testament  when  God's  people  were  also 
a  nation  and  the  New  Testament  when  God's  people  are  strangers 
and  pilgrims  scattered  throughout  the  nations,  in  this  new  sit- 
uation there  is  a  close  parallel  between  our  economic  life  and 
their  political  life.  Just  as  the  world  of  that  day  threatened  and 
tempted  Israel  with  political  destruction,  so  the  world  today 
threatens  and  tempts  the  church  with  economic  tragedy.  And 
in  the  same  way,  just  as  God  promised  to  deliver  Israel  from 
the  hand  of  her  enemies,  and  did  so  whenever  Israel  had  the  faith 
to  obey  God,  so  in  the  New  Testament  God  has  pledged  himself 
to  sustain  his  people  amidst  economic  insecurities  and  threats.  In 
any  case,  it  is  nothing  less  than  hypocrisy  to  say  that  we  believe 
the  kind  of  promises  set  forth  for  us  in  Hebrews  if  we  at  the 
same  time  have  contracted  with  some  financial  power  so  that 
they  will  not  fail  or  forsake  us  in  the  time  of  calamity. 

When  the  well-insured  man  of  today  gets  into  trouble,  he 
does  not  lift  up  his  eyes,  as  did  the  Psalmist  of  old,  asking  "From 
whence  cometh  my  help?"  and  answering,  "My  help  comes  from 
the  Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth."  Ps.  121.  No,  when  the 
well  insured  man  gets  into  trouble  his  help  cometh  from  Brother- 
hood Mutual,  State  Farm,  or  some  other  insurance  company. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  someone  else  has  an  accident  or  be- 
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comes  ill,  the  standard  question  today  is  not,  "Are  you  a  Chris- 
tian?"— a  question  which  would  seek  to  discover  whether  God 
and  the  church  are  pledged  to  meet  the  emergency.  Instead, 
people  usually  ask,  "Do  you  have  insurance?"  The  person  or  the 
power  to  whom  we  turn  in  an  emergency  is  the  god  with  whom 
we  are  in  covenant.  Religious  professions  mean  very  little  in  com- 
parision  to  this  fact.  The  god  who  delivers  us  is  the  god  who  com- 
mands our  allegiance.  And  you  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
Your  help  cannot  come  from  both  sides.  From  whence  cometh  your 
help? 

Let  us  illustrate  this  in  another  way.  How  can  anyone  pray 
with  sincerity,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  when  in  the 
meantime  they  have  set  up  a  relationship  with  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  company  that  in  case  their  supply  of  daily  bread  is 
cut  off  the  insurance  company  will  provide  for  it?  Is  this  any- 
thing but  hypocrisy?  In  whom  do  we  place  our  confidence  for  the 
future?  Is  it  God  or  Mammon? 

Some  people  will  say,  however,  that  they  do  not  take  out  in- 
surance to  guarantee  for  themselves  a  certain  level  of  prosperity, 
nor  even  to  furnish  themselves  with  necessities  of  life  in  an 
emergency.  Their  only  reason  for  insurance  is  to  guarantee  the 
welfare  of  other  people.  Now  this  sounds  like  a  noble  motive. 
It  is  the  argument  for  survivors  insurance,  or  automobile  liabil- 
ity insurance  and  other  similar  policies.  It  is  one  thing,  according 
to  this  point  of  view,  to  trust  God  to  supply  our  own  needs.  But 
it  is  something  quite  different  to  subject  other  people  to  this 
same  condition  without  their  consent  [as  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident] . 

Let  us  note  however,  that  God  has  pledged  never  to  fail  or 
forsake  his  people  in  their  economic  needs.  This  does  not  only 
mean  that  he  will  care  for  them  in  their  personal  and  private 
needs.  This  also  means  he  will  stand  back  of  them  in  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  social  relationships.  God's  word  and  promise  do  not 
only  apply  when  we  are  in  the  closet  praying  to  him,  they  apply 
equally  when  we  are  in  a  car  driving  down  the  road.  His  promise 
includes  both  our  personal  needs  as  well  as  the  liabilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  sustain  in  our  relationships  to  other  people. 
God's  economic  promises  therefore  cover  even  these  social  emerg- 
encies. Indeed,  if  His  promise  did  not  cover  the  extreme  and  dif- 
ficult case  but  only  functioned  for  ordinary  needs,  then  we  would 
have  to  be  anxious  for  tomorrow  after  all,  because  it  is  the  ex- 
treme case  which  always  upsets  us.  It  is  always  these  social  impli- 
cations of  our  faith  which  test  it  most  severely  and  which  are 
therefore  its  real  measure.  Just  as  in  the  matter  of  not  resisting 
the  enemy,  the  real  test  comes  when  the  welfare  of  others  is  at 
stake,  so  here,  in  the  realm  of  finances,  the  question  of  insurance 
vs.  God's  promise  is  most  difficult  when  we  see  ourselves  in  re- 
lationship to  others. 

Besides  the  viewpoint  just  mentioned,  there  is  an  even  more 
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generous  approach.  Some  people  say  they  are  not  interested  in 
collecting  anything  on  their  policy.  Their  purpose  in  taking  out 
insurance  is  to  do  their  fair  share  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  society. 
What  shall  we  say  about  this?  At  best  it  is  a  double-minded 
motivation.  The  desire  to  help  ourselves  at  the  same  time  as  we 
are  helping  others  is  always  present  in  the  decision  to  take  out 
insurance.  This  is  what  makes  it  a  double-minded  proposition.  If 
our  sole  concern  were  to  help  other  people,  we  would  hardly 
think  of  an  insurance  company  as  the  best  channel  for  doing  so. 
Some  world  relief  organization  or  some  missionary  enterprise 
would  offer  a  more  direct  approach.  Or  if  we  were  so  sure  that 
we  had  to  help  cover  the  bills  turned  in  to  an  insurance  company, 
and  if  this  were  our  only  concern,  we  could  simply  send  them  a 
donation.  No  one  ever  does  this  of  course.  They  want  a  policy. 
They  hope  they  never  need  to  collect,  but  the  policy  is  there,  just 
in  case.  The  New  Testament  does  not  offer  much  consolation  to 
this  kind  of  double-mindedness. 

A  further  objection  to  the  use  of  insurance  companies  as  a 
channel  for  helping  others  is  that  all  their  work  is  geared  largely 
toward  some  future  and  therefore  unknown  events.  A  good  share 
of  the  money  is  carried  in  large  reserve  funds.  When  we  invest  our 
money  in  this  way  we  do  not  know  for  sure  that  anyone  will  ever 
benefit  thereby.  Only  if  certain  future  conditions  materialize  will 
the  money  be  used  to  help  someone.  Thus  every  insurance  policy 
is  based  on  a  calculation  of  risks.  And  in  most  cases  this  spec- 
ulation is  in  the  nature  of  fear.  People  insure  because  they  fear 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  may  come  upon  them. 

However,  the  Christian  whose  one  concern  is  to  help  other 
people,  needs  not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  guess- 
work. He  need  not  speculate  because  he  does  not  fear.  He  will  not, 
because  the  known  needs  of  the  present  are  so  many  and  so  clear 
that  setting  these  aside  for  some  possible  and  uncertain  benefit 
in  the  future  would  be  doubtful  indeed.  How  it  is  possible,  for 
example,  for  the  loving  Christian  to  set  the  uncertain  future  needs 
of  his  own  family  ahead  of  the  pressing  immediate  needs  of  starv- 
ing millions  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand.  When  the  Lord 
comes  all  the  money  invested  in  insurance  will  be  useless  both 
to  the  ones  who  invested  it,  as  well  as  for  helping  anyone  else.  In 
contrast,  that  money  which  is  given  to  the  poor  of  today  will  be 
certain  to  bear  its  fruit  both  in  the  present  and  throughout  eter- 
nity. Thus  without  the  self-protection  motive,  insurance  com- 
panies do  not  seem  very  well  adapted  as  instruments  of  Christian 
love. 

Jesus  came  to  set  us  free  from  the  service  of  Mammon.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  substituted  his  own  guarantees  about  the 
future  in  the  place  of  those  which  Mammon  has  imposed  upon  the 
bulk  of  mankind  through  threats  of  poverty.  "Hence  we  can  con- 
fidently say,  'The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  wUl  not  be  afraid;  what 
can  man  do  to  me?'  "  Hence  we  need  "have  no  anxiety  about  any- 
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thing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God"  [Phil.  4:6]. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  in  those  states  where  automobile 
liability  insurance  is  a  legal  requirement  is  worth  mentioning  here. 
The  only  right  way  to  find  God's  answer  to  this  question  is  first 
to  eliminate  all  those  insurances  which  are  not  required  by  law 
and  to  put  into  practice,  as  a  brotherhood,  all  those  other  econom- 
ic principles  which  the  Gospel  brings  to  us  and  which  the  law 
does  not  forbid.  And  then,  when  we  have  done  all  that,  we  will 
be  in  the  right  position  to  look  at  this  further  question.  Then  we 
can  ask  whether  we  must  carry  our  faithfulness  one  step  further 
and  do  that  which  the  law  forbids,  or  whether  in  this  case  where 
the  law  requires  it  of  us  we  will  go  along  with  the  powers  that 
be.  Our  tendency  is  to  want  to  discuss  this  type  of  problematic 
question  first  of  all.  This  offers  us  a  convenient  way  to  stall  any 
action  on  those  many  areas  where  what  is  required  of  us  by  the 
Gospel  could  be  put  into  effect  immediately. 

One  of  the  things  we  will  often  discover  if  we  take  this  route 
is  that  God  creates  new  alternatives  along  the  way  so  that  what 
seemed  like  an  impossible  situation  from  a  distance  actually  has 
within  it  a  reasonable  opening  for  the  Christian  when  it  is  viewed 
more  closely.  In  any  case,  such  legal  hurdles  create  no  particu- 
lar foreboding  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  willing  to  obey  God 
in  every  situation,  even  when  man's  laws  are  against  it,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  whatever  the  costs  may  be  in  personal  suffering. 

VOLUNTARY  INDEBTEDNESS 

"You  were  bought  with  a  price;  do  not  become  slaves  of 
men."  I  Cor.  7:23 

Indebtedness  is  one  of  the  dynamic  economic  factors  oper- 
ating throughout  the  world  today.  By  employing  this  device  many 
individuals,  groups,  and  nations  are  able  to  accelerate  their 
economic  progress  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  only  price  that  is 
asked  of  them  is  their  commitment  to  continue  in  the  struggle  for 
economic  advancement  and  their  promise  to  return  a  portion  of 
the  rewards  to  those  who  gave  them  help. 

This  is  another  area  of  economic  life  in  which  the  Christian 
must  part  ways  with  his  unbelieving  neighbors.  He  who  truly  loves 
his  brother  and  his  neighbor  is  already  committed  to  the  maxi- 
mum. All  that  he  is  and  has  and  ever  will  possess  has  already 
been  pledged.  His  total  life  and  resources  have  already  been  claim- 
ed by  Another.  How  then  dare  such  a  person  make  additional  com- 
mitments? To  do  so  implies  that  we  have  at  our  command  cer- 
tain additional  resources  which  do  not  stand  under  this  claim  of 
Christ  and  the  Church.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  we 
can  possibly  spare  over  and  above  our  living  expenses  [and  some- 
times right  out  from  the  midst  of  our  living  allowances],  all  of 
this  is  already  in  urgent  demand  because  of  our  love  for  one  an- 
other. 

In  I  Cor.  7,  Paul  writes,  "You  were  bought  with  a  price;  do 
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not  become  slaves  of  men."  He  is  speaking  to  those  who  are  not 
in  slavery.  He  says  it  should  be  unthinkable  for  a  Christian  to 
voluntarily  enter  into  this  kind  of  human  bondage  because  of  a 
prior  commitment  to  Christ.  In  the  same  passage  he  tells  those 
slaves  who  are  already  slaves  and  who  have  no  chance  at  becoming 
free  to  "never  mind."  By  keeping  the  commandments  of  God 
where  they  are  they  can  fulfill  their  calling.  Thus  involuntary 
slavery,  and  we  would  add,  involuntary  indebtedness,  has  a  dif- 
ferent ethical  meaning  than  voluntary  slavery  and  voluntary  in- 
debtedness. The  one  can  be  accepted  and  incorporated  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  an  excellent  positive  manner.  The  other  is  a  denial  of 
our  calling. 

Indebtedness  involves  a  pledge  to  produce,  over  and  above  our 
living  expense,  a  certain  economic  surplus  which  we  return  to  the 
one  who  helped  us  in  our  time  of  need.  Most  borrowing  today  is 
from  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  of  the  world.  Where 
the  relationship  is  to  some  financial  power  of  this  kind,  the  vol- 
untary indebtedness  is  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  agents  of 
Mammon.  The  borrower  agrees  to  produce  for  them  a  surplus  and 
to  serve  them  to  a  certain  limited  extent.  The  reason  for  accept- 
ing this  kind  of  bondage,  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  objec- 
tionable even  to  the  natural  man,  is  to  obtain  the  aid  and  blessing 
of  Mammon  to  meet  some  immediate  need.  How  can  any  Christian 
do  this?  If  the  "unequal  yoke"  between  believer  and  unbeliever 
means  anything,  anywhere,  it  surely  applies  here.  Here  is  a  yoke 
of  legal  and  moral  bindingness.  Yet  it  is  an  optional  yoke.  It  could 
be  avoided  if  we  would  heed  the  Biblical  injunction  to  stay  clear 
of  such  unequal  yokes. 

Besides  this,  in  promising  to  have  a  surplus  over  and  above 
bare  necessities  of  life  we  are  promising  to  attain  a  level  of  pros- 
perity which  God  has  not  promised  to  us  and  which  we  have  no 
right  to  claim  or  expect.  The  Biblical  promises  about  God's  care 
for  his  people  always  speak  in  the  most  reserved  terms,  such  as, 
"daily  bread,"  or  "food  and  clothing."  When  we  promise  to  re- 
pay a  loan  we  promise  to  secure  for  ourselves  more  than  daily 
bread  and  clothing.  This  is  a  commitment  which  can  easily  dis- 
credit the  integrity  of  God  and  his  people  because  it  is  a  commit- 
ment which  he  has  not  authorized  us  to  make. 

Related  to  this  is  the  Christian  reserve  about  the  future. 
James  says,  "Come  now,  you  who  say,  'today  or  tomorrow  we  will 
go  into  such  and  such  a  town  and  spend  a  year  there  and  trade 
and  get  gain.'  Whereas  you  do  not  know  about  tomorrow.  What 
is  your  life?  For  you  are  a  mist  that  appears  for  a  little  time  and 
then  vanishes.  Instead  you  ought  to  say,  Tf  the  Lord  wills,  we 
shall  live  and  shall  do  this  or  that.'  As  it  is  you  boast  in  your  ar- 
rogance. All  such  boasting  is  evil.  Whoever  knows  what  is  right 
to  do  and  fails  to  do  it,  for  him  it  is  sin."  [4:12-17]. 

James  says  it  is  sinfully  arrogant  to  be  so  sure  about  the 
future.  But  men  of  today,  even  Christian  men,  are  going  a  step 
further.  Not  only  do  they  decide  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  the 
next  year  and  that  there  will  be  gain  in  it,  they  sit  down  and  calc- 
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ulate  just  how  much  gain  it  will  bring.  And  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  they  go  out  and  promise  to  produce  that  much  gain.  In 
return  for  this  arrogant  promise  they  are  given  some  social  or 
economic  advantage.  Like  Adam  in  the  Garden,  who  did  not  want 
to  live  as  God's  subject  but  prefered  instead  to  become  the  master 
of  his  own  destiny,  so  many  today  are  willing  to  take  the  future 
in  their  own  hands  and  give  their  own  word  as  to  what  it  shall 
bring  to  them.  It  is  tragic  almost  beyond  words  to  see  many  of 
these  people  laboring  under  the  frustration  of  trying  to  fulfill  these 
reckless  promises. 

This  is  surely  also  the  relevant  realm  of  application  for  the 
New  Testament  prohibition  on  swearing  oaths.  God  did  what  we 
are  not  able  to  do.  He  swore  an  oath  to  Abraham.  This  oath  and 
God's  reasons  for  giving  it,  help  us  to  understand  why  we  cannot 
do  the  same.  God  gave  this  oath  to  Abraham  in  order  to  show 
"through  two  unchangeable  things"  [himself  and  the  oath,  Heb.  6], 
that  he  would  accomplish  all  that  he  had  said.  God  could  make 
this  kind  of  a  promise  because  he  could  keep  it.  But  here  we  are 
as  those  who  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or  black,  as  those  who 
do  not  know  the  future,  nor  what  destiny  will  befall  us.  It  is  there- 
fore nothing  less  than  arrogance  for  us  to  promise  other  people 
that  our  prosperity  shall  endure  at  a  certain  level  throughout  a 
definite  period  of  time. 

This  rejection  of  indebtedness  is  not  simply  an  academic  or 
arbitrary  thing.  It  becomes  extremely  practical.  Without  any 
difficulty  one  could  draw  up  a  long  list  of  cases,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  an  elderly  bishop  to  a  young  theological  student,  whose 
service  to  the  church  is  definitely  hampered  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  debts.  Because  of  the  commitments  they  have  made  they 
are  bound  to  devote  so  much  energy  to  making  money  that  they 
are  not  free  to  serve  others  the  way  Christ  would  want  them  to. 
Numerous  congregations  find  their  whole  existence  dominated  by 
the  need  to  pay  off  debts.  This  intrudes  and  distorts  the  right- 
ful discharge  of  all  their  other  responsibilities. 

Many  have  thought  a  little  indebtedness  would  do  no  harm, 
especially  when  fully  protected  by  assets  already  in  their  posses- 
sion. Surely  under  such  circumstances  they  would  never  be  in  a 
tight  corner  where  they  would  be  unable  to  fulfill  the  promise 
which  they  made  to  the  creditor.  But  these  assets  have  a  way  of 
changing  values  so  rapidly.  I  Tim.  6  mentions  "uncertainty"  as  a 
characteristic  of  money.  Thus  when  worst  comes  to  worst,  many 
have  discovered  that  their  assets  are  so  diminished  in  value  that 
they  are  left  holding  the  bag.  The  assets  are  gone  and  the  debt 
is  not  as  yet  paid.  Those  who  put  their  confidence  in  uncertain 
riches  fall  into  many  hurtful  and  destructive  snares. 

Not  only  are  debts  wrong  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above, 
they  are  also  unnecessary.  We  are  told  in  the  New  Testament 
that  if  we  have  food  and  clothing  we  should  be  content.  If  Chris- 
tians were  content  with  food  and  clothing,  or  had  learned  as  Paul 
said,  to  be  content  in  whatever  state  he  happened  to  be — if  Chris- 
tians had  learned    this  lesson  the  reason  for  indebtedness  would 
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be  gone.  Indebtedness  arises  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  our  pres- 
ent resources. 

Is  it  not  ironical  that  in  these  days  of  great  prosperity  in 
America — the  greatest  ever  known  upon  earth — that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  and  more  deeply  in  debt?  Unfortunately, 
Christians  are  right  in  with  the  rest.  Appetites  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  economy.  People  are  not  satisfied  even 
with  this  abundance.  What  is  -it  then  but  covetousness,  when  those 
who  have  more  buying  power  than  any  other  people  since  the  time 
of  creation  feel  it  necessary  to  enlarge  this  super-abundance  by 
spending  or  investing  their  money  before  it  is  earned.  It  is  al- 
ready doubtful  that  we  have  the  right  to  consume  that  which  we 
legally  possess.  But  it  is  nothing  other  than  greed  and  thankless- 
ness  that  at  this  very  time  so  many  Christians  should  be  so  dis- 
satisfied as  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  get  more 
money  from  Mammon,  since  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  prosper  them 
beyond  their  present  level.  There  is  no  necessity  for  incurring 
debts  if  Christians  are  content  with  food  and  clothing,  or  even,  as 
Paul  says,  with  hunger  and  poverty. 

Perhaps  someone  will  say,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  borrow 
money  even  for  food  and  clothing.  The  Biblical  answer  is  that  we 
should  pray.  When  we  pray,  God  acts.  New  resources  enter  the 
picture,  in  this  case  often  the  resources  of  other  Christians  who 
are  in  better  circumstances.  It  is  the  lack  of  prayer  [with  all  that 
this  implies  about  faith  and  obedience],  as  well  as  the  desire  for 
more  than  we  have,  which  gives  rise  to  indebtedness. 

Borrowing  from  other  Christians  is,  of  course,  something 
quite  different  than  borrowing  from  banks  and  loan  companies, 
which  are  nothing  other  than  agents  of  Mammon.  Fellow  Chris- 
tians could  accept  and  understand  all  that  "if  the  Lord  wills"  con- 
tains as  the  necessary  qualification  for  any  future  planning  of  the 
Christian.  But  even  borrowing  from  another  Christian  is  second 
best.  If  needs  are  expressed  within  the  church,  is  not  giving  rather 
than  loaning  the  appropriate  Christian  response?  And  if  there  is 
repayment  by  the  one  who  has  been  helped,  why  should  it  not  go 
to  some  other  person  in  need  instead  of  back  to  the  original  giver? 
The  least  that  can  be  expected  in  the  church  is  that  such  loans 
would  be  made,  "expecting  nothing  in  return"  [Lk  6].  And  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  better  if  understood  as  an  outright  gift  from 
the  very  beginning. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  told  his  disciples  to  loan  to  anyone  who 
tries  to  borrow  from  you,  does  not  mean  that  the  disciples  there- 
fore have  encouragement  or  justification  to  go  around  borrowing 
money,  any  more  than  his  instructions  about  turning  the  other 
cheek  give  Christian  people  grounds  for  striking  someone. 

It  is  to  God  and  the  church  then,  that  we  should  turn  in  our 
time  of  need,  instead  of  going  to  Mammon  and  his  agents.  This 
is  a  two-fold  challenge.  Many  times  today  the  church  has  no  op- 
portunity to  help  its  members  because  Christians  are  more  willing 
to  confess  their  needs  to  a  banker  than  to  a  brother.  We  are 
therefore  challenged  to  bring  our  needs  to  the  church.  Again,  it 
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seems  that  often  the  financial  powers  of  the  world  are  more  ready 
to  lend  their  aid  than  are  Christian  brethren.  The  challenge  is 
also  to  meet  every  real  need  which  is  presented. 

To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  church  in  relation  to  debts 
has  a  bearing  on  the  integrity  of  the  church  in  other  realms  of  life. 
For  instance,  as  the  Christian  becomes  involved  in  loaning  and 
borrowing  the  pressure  grows  for  a  compromise  on  non-resistance. 
Of  this  there  is  much  contemporary  evidence  among  the  churches. 
This  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  similar  relationship  between  the 
Church  and  the  World  in  both  political  and  economic  life.  The 
two  realms  are  not  identical,  but  similar.  The  life  of  unbelieving 
society  would  be  impossible  without  the  sword  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wealth  on  the  other.  Society  as  a  whole,  governed  as  it  is  by 
sin,  depends  upon  these  powers  to  keep  it  functioning.  The  Chris- 
tians who  live  within  that  society  therefore  benefit  in  certain 
ways  because  wealth  and  sword  exist.  They  accept  these  benefits 
with  thanksgiving,  knowing  that  God  has  ordained  these  world 
powers  to  be  the  ministers  "for  good"  in  the  present  age  [Rom.  13]. 
While  accepting  these  benefits,  the  Christian  declines  any  active 
part  in  maintaining  either  sword  or  wealth.  The  reasons  are  both 
positive  and  negative.  He  declines  these  functions  because  there 
are  greater  and  more  demanding  functions  which  are  required  of 
him.  These  functions  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  Christians,  whereas 
many  people  are  qualified  to  perform  the  other  functions.  Chris- 
tians also  refuse  this  participation  because  they  cannot  do  two 
completely  contrary  things  at  the  same  time.  The  Christian 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  loving  people  and  using  the  sword  on 
them.  He  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  giving  all  and  gathering  all 
that  is  possible.  This  is  the  negative  side. 

The  Christian's  refusal  to  take  a  primary  responsibility  for 
these  two  functions,  does  not  mean  that  he  breaks  off  all  relat- 
ionships with  society  to  live  in  isolation.  He  maintains  an  active 
place  in  both  political  and  economic  life.  But  it  is  the  place  of 
"strangers  and  pilgrims"  rather  than  that  of  governors  and  cap- 
italists. Not  only  is  this  contact  maintained,  the  contribution 
which  Christians  make  in  the  role  of  "strangers  and  pilgrims"  is 
sufficiently  real  that  they  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  being 
irresponsible  parasites  in  society.  If  exercised  in  a  true  Christian 
way,  their  contribution  is  in  fact,  more  responsible  and  more 
fruitful  than  that  of  any  other  segment  of  the  population. 

The  rejection  of  voluntary  indebtedness,  then  is  one  aspect  of 
the  Christian's  discriminating  relationship  to  society.  This  does 
not  take  the  Christian  out  of  the  market  place,  but  gives  him  a 
unique  place  within  it.  This  is  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children 
of  God.  God  in  his  grace  has  granted  us  to  be  free  from  the 
tyrannies  of  the  powers  of  this  world.  We  are  therefore  free  to 
serve  him,  free  to  share  with  those  in  need,  free  to  seek  His  bless- 
ing and  help  in  times  of  our  own  poverty  and  distress.  Who  should 
want  to  find  a  better  creditor  than  the  one  who  offered  his  own 
Son  in  order  to  pay  our  debts.  He  made  himself  poor  that  we  might 
become  rich.  Since  God  "did  not  spare  His  own  Son,  but  gave  him 
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up  for  us  all,  will  he  not  also  give  us  all  things  with  him?" 
[Rom.  8]. 

BROTHERLY  SHARING 

"No  one  said  that  any  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
were  his  own."      Acts  4:32 

Men  usually  take  it  for, granted  that  to  possess  something 
gives  one  the  right  to  consume  it  himself  or  to  use  it  according 
to  his  own  desires.  That  this  is  true  not  only  in  the  world-at- 
large,  but  among  many  so-called  Christians  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  churches  people  with  better  incomes  usually 
live  in  better  homes,  eat  better  food,  drive  better  cars,  spend 
more  on  clothing,  recreation  and  education  than  do  their  brethren 
with  less  income  even  though  they  may  belong  to  the  same  congre- 
gation. Thus  it  is  clear  that  those  who  possess  money  and  property 
usually  feel  they  have  the  right  to  use  these  things  for  their  own 
benefit. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  of  Christian  love.  The  true  Christian 
must  overcome  this  accepted  way  of  life,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  brethren.  Instead,  the  Christian  realizes  that  even  though 
he  may  possess  or  control  certain  assets,  they  are  not  his  own  to 
use  at  will.  This  was  given  its  classical  expression  in  the  early  days 
of  the  church  when,  "no  one  said  that  any  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  were  his  own." 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  crucial  issue  for  Christians  is 
not  a  particular  form  of  common  ownership  but  a  unique  form  of 
common  consumption.  To  have  "all  things  in  common"  did  not 
mean  that  no  one  any  longer  "possessed"  anything.  Because  of 
circumstances  and  customs  the  disposition  of  material  assests 
will  usually  fall  into  the  hands  of  certain  specific  people.  There 
early  Christians  still  speak  about  the  things  which  various  be- 
lievers "possessed." 

The  unique  thing  was  not  that  no  one  possessed  anything, 
but  that  no  one  said  any  of  the  things  which  he  did  possess  were 
his  own.  Thus  the  spirit  of  love  broke  through  the  ordinary  bar- 
riers of  the  economic  order.  The  believers  understood  that  even 
though  they  legally  held  title  to  certain  assets  this  did  not  mean 
that  these  assets  were  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  own  private  discre- 
tion. Rather,  they  understood  that  this  property  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  entire  brotherhood,  according  to  need.  This  is  the  Christian 
concept  of  consumption.  It  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  re- 
shuffling of  title  deeds  or  the  placing  of  all  money  in  a  single 
bank  account  [although  these  in  some  cases  may  be  helpful],  as 
upon  the  willingness  of  each  member  to  put  his  entire  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  church. 

This  kind  of  holding  "all  things  in  common"  did  not  stop  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  reflected  throughout  the  New  Testament  exper- 
ience. However,  in  an  eagerness  to  get  around  it  today,  many 
people  give  a  false  description  to  what  happened  at  Jerusalem. 
And  then  they  fail  to  see  it  anywhere  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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however,  this  kind  of  "koinonia"  became  a  mark  of  the  Christian 
fellowship  throughout  the  Empire.  In  Romans,  for  example,  a  let- 
ter written  at  a  time  and  to  a  church  which  was  quite  removed 
from  Jerusalem,  the  Apostle  instructs  Christians  to  practice  "koin- 
onia" with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  saints  [12:13].  To  practice 
"koinonia"  means  to  make  things  common,  that  is  to  share.  They 
are  instructed  here  to  do  the  very  thing  which  was  done  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  instruction  is  mentioned  briefly  along  with  other  ethical 
points  which  indicates  that  Paul  expected  it  to  be  understood  and 
practiced  without  a  detailed  explanation  or  a  weighty  argument. 
These  Christians  were  already  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
within  the  new  community  of  God's  people  a  new  system  of  dis- 
tribution was  functioning  which  affected  material  resources  just 
as  much  as  spiritual  gifts.  Within  this  new  "economy"  every  gift 
and  every  blessing,  rather  than  being  used  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare or  prestige  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  put  into  the 
common  service  of  the  whole  body.  Each  member  is  thus  engaged 
in  a  process  of  giving  and  receiving,  each  in  proportion  to  their 
abilities  and  each  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  This  process  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  certain  system  or  formula  or  fixed  standard  but 
always  exists  as  a  living  process  within  those  churches  that  are 
taking  their  Lord  seriously.  This  did  not  happen  automatically  in 
the  early  days,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  admonition  which  the 
Apostle  felt  it  necessary  to  give,  but  it  did  happen. 

When  Peter  said,  "Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee," 
Jesus  answered:  "Truly  I  say  to  you,  there  is  no  one  who  has 
left  houses  or  brothers  or  sisters  or  mother,  or  father,  or  children, 
or  lands  for  my  sake  and  for  the  gospel,  who  will  not  receive  an 
hundred  fold  new  houses  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  mothers 
and  children  and  land,  with  persecutions,  and  in  the  age  to  come 
eternal  life."  [Mk.  10:28ff.]. 

An  illustration  of  how  this  actually  worked  out  is  afforded 
in  II  Cor.  8-9.  Here  the  abundance  of  the  Gentile  churches  provid- 
ed for  the  needs  of  the  Jerusalem  believers.  In  their  time  of  need, 
they  did  have  brothers  and  sisters  a  hundred  fold.  The  abundance 
of  one  group  supplied  the  needs  of  the  other.  If  the  situation  were 
to  be  reversed,  Paul  says,  the  flow  of  resources  would  also  be  re- 
versed. Then  reaching  back  into  the  wilderness  experience  when 
Israel  gathered  manna,  Paul  gives  this  formulation  to  the  econom- 
ic life  of  the  church:  "They  who  gathered  much  had  nothing  left 
over  and  they  who  gathered  little  had  no  lack."  [8:15]. 

That  this  kind  of  "equality"  [Paul's  term]  might  be  attempted 
on  such  a  large  scale  would  be  unthinkable  were  not  it  operative 
within  the  more  immediate  circles  of  congregational  fellowship. 
This  as  we  know  was  the  case  in  Jerusalem  to  begin  with.  It  was 
encouraged  in  Rome.  Something  of  this  kind  certainly  existed  in 
Thessalonica,  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
brethren  there  were  trying  to  abuse  the  practice  of  love  by  living 
without  working.  That  this  kind  of  problem  faces  the  welfare 
agencies  of  the  state  today,  but  is  almost  unheard  of  as  a  problem 
in  congregational  life  is  a  sad  commentary  on  how  little  the  church 
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has  engaged  in  this  ministry  of  "equalization."  The  Epistle  of 
I  John  places  the  willingness  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  sharing  as 
an  absolute  test  of  the  genuineness  of  Christian  experience  [3:17]. 

We  should  also  notice  that  one  of  the  favorite  proof-texts  of 
those  who  want  to  lay  up  for  themselves  a  little  treasure  or  in- 
dulge in  a  little  earthly  security,  is  actually  an  illustration  of  this 
generous  redistribution  of  resources  which  took  place  within  the 
early  Christian  fellowship.  "If  any  one  does  not  provide  for  his 
own  relatives,  and  especially  for  his  own  family,  he  has  disowned 
the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  unbeliever."  [I  Tim.  5:8].  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  take  thought  for  tomorrow  after  all, 
or  that  we  must  lay  up  a  little  treasure  on  earth  so  that  our  fam- 
ilies may  be  cared  for.  Anyone  who  has  bothered  to  study  I  Tim.  5 
will  know  that  the  support  of  widows  is  under  discussion.  A  godly 
widow  who  is  left  alone,  we  are  told,  should  be  supported  by  the 
church.  The  first  recourse  in  fulfilling  this  obligation  is  to  chil- 
dren and  close  relatives  who  are  in  the  church.  If  there  are  any 
relatives  in  the  church  they  should  be  the  ones  to  take  care  of  the 
widow.  Of  course,  if  there  are  no  relatives  to  handle  it,  the  sup- 
port of  widows  is  the  concern  of  the  entire  brotherhood.  But  it  is 
in  this  context  that  not  taking  care  of  one's  own  family  and  rel- 
atives is  as  bad  as  disowning  the  faith.  Thus  this  text,  along  with 
many  others,  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  sharing  our  present  re- 
sources with  others  in  the  church  who  need  them.  It  does  not  con- 
done laying  up  treasures  on  earth  in  order  to  make  the  family 
future  secure.  In  fact,  it  presupposes  that  this  has  not  been  done 
by  the  widows  else  they  could  care  for  themselves.  Old  people  who 
have  spent  their  lives  and  their  fortune  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
need  have  no  embarrassment  at  being  dependent  upon  the  church 
for  support  in  their  last  years.  And  the  church  is  fully  obligated 
to  meet  their  needs.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  a  denial  of  the  faith. 

It  is  a  further  striking  testimony  to  this  mutual  sharing  that 
the  Christian  motivation  for  "work"  in  the  New  Testament  is  to 
have  something  to  "give."  In  addition  to  the  motive  of  presenting 
a  good  testimony  to  the  world  [I  Pet.  2],  and  of  receiving  approv- 
al from  the  Lord  [Col.  3],  this  kind  of  brotherly  sharing  is  lifted 
out  as  a  motivation  for  earning  money. 

"Let  the  thief  no  longer  steal,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  doing 
honest  work  with  his  hands,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  to  those 
in  need."  [Eph.  4:28].  Today  men  work  in  order  to  get  ahead,  or 
to  save  for  the  future.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the  goal  of 
work  is  to  enable  one  to  share. 

In  the  same  vein,  when  Paul  instructed  the  elders  of  the 
church  in  Ephesus  that  they,  like  he,  should  work  with  their 
hands,  the  overriding  motivation  was  that  they  might  "help  the 
weak,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  'It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.'  "  Such  work  was  also  to  minister  to  their 
own  necessities  [Acts  20:34].  But  above  and  beyond  that,  the  real 
goal  of  work  is  to  have  something  to  share. 

Only  as  we  come  to  this  final  point  about  the  practice  of  love 
within  the  brotherhood  can  we  fully  appreciate  the  earlier  limi- 
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tations  which  are  imposed  upon  us  as  Christians.  This  is  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  whole  matter.  The  Christian  does  not  accumulate, 
he  does  not  insure  against  the  future,  he  does  not  borrow  and 
pledge,  in  order  that  brotherly  love  can  function  realistically. 

Instead  of  accumulating  and  insuring  he  shares  what  he  has 
with  those  who  need  it  now.  He  can  do  this  because  he  has  been 
set  free  from  the  anxieties  of  the  world  and  the  drive  to  lay  up 
treasures  has  been  cut  off.  All  his  resources  are  set  free  for  imme- 
diate use  in  and  through  the  church.  This  makes  possible  that 
kind  of  Christian  liberality  and  sharing  which  in  turn  is  the 
normal  channel  that  God  uses  to  make  good  his  promises  about 
caring  for  believers. 

Christian  liberality  is  the  positive  alternative  to  laying  up 
treasures  for  yourself  on  earth.  This  is  what  Jesus  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  "Lay  up  treasures  in  heaven."  In  dealing  with  the 
rich  young  ruler.  Jesus  made  it  plain  that  in  selling  his  goods 
and  giving  to  the  poor  he  would  have  treasure  in  heaven.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that.  The  same  idea  is  present  in  Luke  12, 
I  Tim.  6,  and  in  the  important  parable  of  Luke  16.  Luke  16  is 
one  of  the  clearest  teachings  of  Jesus  on  what  a  Christian  is  to 
do  with  his  money.  Here  he  is  speaking  to  that  question  much  more 
directly  than,. for  example,  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds  or  the  tal- 
ents. In  these  other  two  parables  Jesus  simply  uses  an  economic  il- 
lustration to  discuss  a  broader  subject  of  productivity  in  the  King- 
dom. He  is  not  offering  the  successful  investors  as  literal  economic 
examples  to  be  followed  any  more  than  his  use  of  the  army  general 
in  Luke  14  is  a  literal  example  to  be  followed.  But  in  Luke  16, 
the  question  of  the  Christian  use  of  money  is  under  discussion 
specifically.  The  example  set  before  us  this  time  is  that  of  a  dis- 
honest steward.  When  this  steward  found  out  that  he  was  about 
to  be  fired,  he  went  around  canceling  the  debts  owed  to  his  master. 
This  illegitimate  activity  showed  great  wisdom  in  that  after  he 
was  fired  these  persons  would  be  kind  to  him.  So  Jesus  said,  you 
are  to  use  "unrighteous  mammon"  to  "make  friends"  [v9].  This  is 
the  Christian  use  of  money.  Christians,  like  the  dishonest  steward, 
recognize  that  their  control  of  these  finances  will  soon  come  to 
an  end.  Thoughts  of  a  settled,  long-term  program  are  therefore 
irrelevant.  The  question  is  what  to  do  in  this  brief  period.  The 
answer  is  an  unusual  "crash  program."  The  action  of  the  dis- 
honest steward  violates  the  ordinary  canons  of  good  fiscal  policy. 
But  under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  brilliant  strategy.  He  made 
money  serve  a  more  lasting  and  more  personal  objective. 

This  is  also  the  Christian  approach.  The  urgency  and  brevity 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  is  certainly  no  less  than  for 
the  dishonest  steward.  To  simply  accept  Mammon  on  its  own 
terms,  thinking  that  by  working  within  this  frame  of  reference 
we  will  in  the  long  run  reap  some  benefit  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question.  A  special  approach  is  called  for.  We,  like  the  dishonest 
steward,  are  to  put  money  in  the  service  of  persons  in  a  most  radi- 
cal way.  We  are  to  use  money  to  "make  friends."  This  is  what  it 
means  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven.  This  is  how  the  currency  of 
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this  world  [which  is  passing  away],  can  be  translated  into  values 
that  will  abide  forever.  This,  of  course,  means  treasure  vested  in 
persons.  The  poor  are  the  agents  through  whom  this  exchange  can 
be  made  [Matt.  25],  and  they  are  always  and  everywhere  present. 

Thus  the  Christian  alternative  to  accumulation  in  the  world 
is  to  use  whatever  is  necessary  for  his  own  immediate  needs  and 
to  share  beyond  that  [or  even  a  part  of  that]  with  those  who  are 
poor  and  needy.  He  uses  all  he  can  spare  to  invest  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  knowing  that  earthly  investments  are  constantly  subject 
to  fraud,  theft,  and  devaluation  while  the  Kingdom  values  abide 
forever.  In  the  same  way,  the  Christian  alternative  to  borrowing 
from  the  world  is  to  confess  our  needs  before  God  and  his  people. 

This  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  work  of  redemption.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  typical  of  all  the  rest.  God  delivers  us  from  the  bur- 
den of  our  own  past.  This  means  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  also  means, 
as  much  as  is  possible,  freedom  from  debts.  No  longer  do  we  live 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  past,  but  on  the  basis  of  His  past — the 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus.  We  are  thereby  set 
free  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh.  We  die  to  the  world,  in  this  case, 
the  economic  world.  Similarly,  God  delivers  us  from  our  own 
human  future.  He  secures  for  us,  by  His  grace,  a  glorious  inherit- 
ance with  all  the  saints,  a  hundred  fold  in  this  life  and  in  the  age  to 
come  eternal  life.  Both  our  past  and  our  future  are  made  new. 

By  means  of  this  procedure  our  present  life  is  also  transform- 
ed. This  is  how  the  powers  of  the  Kingdom  begin  functioning  now. 
The  man  whose  past  and  whose  future  are  in  God's  hands  has  a 
new  freedom  in  the  present.  He  need  not  labor  to  make  up  for  past 
deficiencies  nor  to  offset  future  emergencies.  He  can  live  in  the 
present.  And  for  that  reason  he  can  love  his  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors since  love  is  always  a  present  response  to  present  needs.  The 
life  of  other  men  does  not  contain  this  freedom  to  love  others 
because  they  are  so  overtaxed  in  the  service  of  their  own  past 
and  their  own  future,  plus  of  course  the  present.  This  means  they 
have  neither  energy,  nor  thought,  nor  money,  nor  affection,  to 
share  with  anyone  else. 

This  will  teach  us  furthermore  how  to  grow  in  love.  It  will  not 
be  enough  just  to  exhort  each  other  that  we  should  love  more  and 
share  more.  We  love  only  because  He  first  loved  us.  We  love  only 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  experienced  His  love.  This  applies  in 
relationship  to  our  sins.  It  also  applies  to  our  financial  life.  Only 
to  the  extent  that  we  really  commit  our  financial  past  and  our 
financial  future  into  God's  loving  care  will  we  have  significant  re- 
sources for  sharing  with  others  in  the  present. 

In  this  way  we  are  further  given  to  understand  that  the  com- 
mands, "Do  not  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,"  "Do  not  become  slaves 
of  men,"  "Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  and  others,  are  not 
so  much  demands  as  they  are  promises.  This  is  not  law,  but  grace; 
not  a  new  burden  but  a  new  freedom. 

This  is  why  the  man  of  Matt.  13:44  who  found  a  treasure 
buried  in  the  field  went  and  sold  all  his  possessions  with  joy. 
Ordinarily  to  dispose  of  all  your  possessions  is  a  painful  and  un- 
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pleasant  exercise.  But  if  it  is  a  step  in  gaining  something  better, 
the  transaction  is  made  eagerly  and  with  great  joy.  So  it  was 
with  the  man  in  the  parable.  So  it  is  with  every  Christian  who 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  surpassing  worth  of  knowing  Christ 
Jesus  as  Lord.  For  this  person  to  yield  his  life  to  the  economic 
instructions  of  the  Master,  counting  everything  else  as  loss,  is  not 
an  unpleasant  burden  but  a  glorious  opportunity. 

CHURCH  INSTITUTIONS—A  POST   SCRIPT 

Since  the  church  landscape  today  is  so  dominated  by  the 
existence  and  influence  of  large  church-operated  institutions  a 
few  words  need  to  be  said  about  the  meaning  of  all  this  for  these 
institutions. 

A.  Institutions  and  Wealth 

A  rather  widespread  conviction  is  present  in  the  churches  that 
wealthy  men  are  essential  for  the  continued  operation  of  the  large 
cooperative  enterprises  of  the  church  such  as  missions  or  relief 
work.  Would  not  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Testament's  sharp  re- 
nunciation of  wealth  pull  the  props  out  from  beneath  such  pro- 
jects? Are  we  not  therefore  justified  and  even  constrained,  to 
encourage  the  accumulation  of  wealth  so  that  the  institutions 
may  continue? 

The  answer,  in  a  word,  is  No.  It  is  true  that  such  institutions 
have  often  leaned  heavily  upon  the  wealthy.  In  fact,  many  times 
the  institutions  have  been  guilty  of  extoling  and  encouraging 
wealth  in  a  way  that  is  quite  contrary  to  the  New  Testament. 
Many  ordinary  Christians  have  been  much  confused  by  this  policy. 
To  the  extent  that  this  illegitimate  dependence  is  actually  integral 
to  any  given  institution,  to  that  extent  taking  the  New  Testament 
way  might  call  for  significant  readjustments. 

Roland  Allen  has  predicted  with  prophetic  insight  that  "ours 
may  be  known  as  an  age  of  financial  Christianity,"  just  as  we 
now  look  back  on  the  period  of  the  Crusades  as  the  age  of  "mil- 
itary Christianity,"  without  question  there  are  many  places  in 
the  church  today  where  it  is  the  power  of  money  rather  than  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  which  sustains  the  work.  Where  this  prevails 
we  must  be  prepared  to  see  important  changes.  But  there  are 
other  institutions  where  this  false  relationship  does  not  exist. 

The  answer  is  "no"  however,  for  another  reason.  We  must 
remember  that  the  total  result  of  this  Biblical  teaching  is  not 
that  there  is  less  money  available  for  church  work,  but  that  there 
is  much  more  available.  At  the  present  time  we  have  many  rich 
people  in  our  churches.  But  the  giving  is  miserly  and  church  pro- 
grams everywhere  are  hard  pressed  for  money.  In  contrast  to  this, 
a  certain  unmarried  school  teacher  who  has  neither  capital,  nor  in- 
heritance but  who  has  caught  the  New  Testament  vision  of  not 
laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  gives  more  per  week  to  the  work  of 
the  church  than  do  the  average  100  members  in  many  of  the  well- 
to-do  but  lukewarm  churches.  This  New  Testament  approach  does 
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not  dry  up  the  sources  of  Christian  giving,  it  opens  a  flood  gate 
of  liberality  which  is  overwhelming  whenever  we  can  see  it 
working. 

Thus  there  is  no  reason  to  soft-pedal  the  New  Testament 
critique  of  wealth  just  to  protect  the  church  institutions.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  church  institutions  have  no  more  just- 
ification for  maintaining  large  financial  reserves  than  do  individual 
Christians.  Unfortunately,  some  church  organizations  have  sur- 
passed the  ordinary  members  in  their  zeal  to  gather  and  main- 
tain large  funds. 

B.  Institutional  Indebtedness 

As  in  the  case  of  accumulation  so  also  in  the  matter  of  in- 
debtedness the  church  institutions  have  often  exceeded  the  ordin- 
ary members  in  their  willingness  to  borrow  from  Mammon.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  spiritual  progress  and  it  is  quite  the 
accepted  thing  in  many  areas  to  borrow  money  from  the  world  to 
do  the  work  of  God.  But  this  is  surely  false. 

The  young  missionary  Hudson  Taylor  was  certainly  correct 
when  he  objected  to  the  policy  of  indebtedness  which  was  being 
followed  by  the  Chinese  Evangelization  Society  with  which  he  was 
orginally  associated.  Taylor  wrote:  "To  me  it  seemed  that  the 
teaching  of  God's  Word  was  unmistakably  clear:  'Owe  no  man 
anything.'  To  borrow  money  implied  to  my  mind  a  contradiction 
of  Scripture — a  confession  that  God  had  withheld  some  good  thing, 
and  a  determination  to  get  for  ourselves  what  he  had  not  given. 
Could  that  which  was  wrong  for  one  Christian  be  right  for  an  as- 
sociation of  Christians?  Or  could  any  amount  of  precedents  make 
a  wrong  course  justifiable?  If  the  Word  taught  me  anything,  it 
taught  me  to  have  no  connection  with  debt.  I  could  not  think  that 
God  was  poor,  that  He  was  short  of  resources,  or  unwilling  to 
supply  any  want  of  whatever  work  was  really  His.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  if  there  were  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  work,  then  to  that 
degree,  in  that  special  development  or  at  that  time,  it  could  not 
be  the  work  of  God.  To  satisfy  my  conscience  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  resign  my  connection  with  the  society."  [Hudson 
Taylor's  Spiritual  Secret,  p.  81]. 

Whenever  a  church  organization  faces  a  lack  of  funds  there 
are  several  legitimate  inferences  which  can  be  drawn.  One  is  the 
point  mentioned  by  Taylor,  that  in  this  situation  and  at  this  time 
God  does  not  want  to  see  these  funds  spent  in  the  manner  intend- 
ed. We  must  be  prepared  to  consider  this  possibility  more  often 
than  we  usually  do.  Perhaps  God  wants  to  curtail  a  certain  pro- 
gram or  even  to  cut  it  off  altogether.  But  what  chance  does  he 
have  if  when  God  and  his  people  do  not  furnish  us  with  enough 
resoources  to  carry  on,  we  take  things  into  our  own  hands  and 
team  up  with  the  world  so  that  the  program  can  go  on? 

The  other  possibility  when  funds  are  lacking  is  to  go  before 
God  and  His  people  to  present  this  need.  If  we  would  borrow  less 
we  would  pray  more.  This  would  be  good.  Also,  the  shortage  of 
funds   might  be  just    the  needed   stimulus   for   challenging   the 
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churches  afresh  with  their  responsibilities  for  the  work  of  God's 
kingdom.  It  is  easier  however  to  tell  the  bankers,  many  times, 
than  to  tell  the  churches  of  our  need.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  often  they  are  more  ready  to  help  than  are  the  people  in 
the  churches.  But  even  though  it  may  be  more  difficult  and  seem 
to  bring  less  immediate  results,  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  so  much 
more  effective  to  present  the  case  to  the  churches.  If  this  were 
done  consistently  then  there  would  be  less  need  to  invent  public 
relations  gimmicks  to  get  the  churches  interested  in  the  work. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  the  world  to 
carry  on  the  church  program  have  a  difficult  time  imagining  how 
the  work  could  be  conducted  without  this.  But  there  are  many  size- 
able Christian  enterprises  which  have  been  built  and  sustained 
on  a  "no  indebtedness"  policy.  Prairie  Bible  Institute  in  Alberta 
is  just  one  example.  Their  large  campus,  with  adequate  facilities 
for  at  least  1,000  students,  is  proof  that  even  large  and  continuing 
projects  can  be  successfully  sustained  when  God's  people  are  de- 
termined to  expend  no  more  resources  than  God  gives  them.  This 
may  seem  like  a  slower  and  more  difficult  way,  but  it  is  always 
on  a  much  sounder  basis  both  spiritually  and  financially. 

C.  Church  Operated  Insurance 

Another  facet  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  church  today  is 
the  existence  of  many  church-owned  and  church-operated  in- 
surance companies.  They  are  often  called  "mutual  aid  programs." 
But  the  basic  method  of  operation  in  most  of  these  organizations 
is  identical  to  that  which  the  world  knows  as  "insurance."  These 
organizations  are  usually  identified  and  controlled  by  the  state 
regulations  covering  insurance  companies.  If  the  position  to- 
wards insurance  is  understood  in  the  way  set  out  earlier  in  this 
paper  it  will  be  immediately  evident  that  these  church-operated 
programs  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

They  claim  to  be  mutual  aid  organizations  whose  sole  function 
is  to  equalize  financial  lossess  experienced  among  members  of  the 
brotherhood.  However,  if  this  and  this  alone  were  the  purpose 
of  the  organization,  it  would  be  set  up  along  different  lines. 

1.  The  process  of  obtaining  membership  nearly  always  in- 
volves a  definition  of  the  kind  and  the  amounts  of  help  which  the 
new  member  will  receive  if  and  when  he  faces  an  emergency.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  thrust  is  identical  to  the  insurance  companies 
of  the  world.  The  emphasis  is  clearly  upon  the  protection  of  our 
own  future.  In  a  genuine  mutual  aid  program  where  the  fear  of 
the  future  has  been  banished,  the  focus  of  attention  would  be  on 
the  existent  needs  of  others  which  are  to  be  served.  In  this  con- 
text it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  try  to  project  in  advance 
how  to  meet  emergencies  which  do  not  yet  exist.  The  focus  of  at- 
tention would  be,  not  on  how  our  property  would  be  protected  in 
the  future,  but  on  what  we  can  do  now  to  help  someone  else.  The 
basis  upon  which  an  individual  would  determine  the  size  of  his 
contribution  would  not  be  related  to  how  much  help  he  may  need 
in  the  future  but  on  the  basis  of  his  total  resources  which  are  im- 
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mediately  available,  "according  to  what  a  man  has"  [II  Cor.  8:17]. 
The  act  of  helpfulness  is  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
future  contingencies  for  all  those  who  believe  Matt.  6.  Any  need 
or  desire  to  guarantee  it  further  indicates  a  lack  of  faith  and  love. 

2.  By  creating  a  mutual  aid  organization  with  its  own  special 
voluntary  membership  within  the  church,  we  actually  undermine 
the  possibility  that  the  church  as  a  church  might  function  in  this 
realm.  The  church  is,  by  definition,  a  mutual  aid  organization. 
Membership  in  the  church  automatically  includes  unlimited  finan- 
cial liability  for  all  other  members  of  the  church.  While  this  truth 
is  not  often  recognized  and  seldom  practiced,  it  is  only  pushed 
further  aside  by  the  creation  of  special  organizations  with  option- 
al membership  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  very  thing  which 
the  existing  organization  with  the  existing  membership  is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing.  By  creating  such  an  organization  we  deny  the 
relevance  of  the  existing  church  to  the  task  of  mutual  aid.  When 
we  join  such  an  additional  and  optional  type  of  relationship  we 
imply  that  the  act  of  joining  the  church  does  not  already  commit 
us  to  be  mutually  responsible. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  if  the  church  as  a 
church  were  functioning  in  mutual  aid  then  the  congregation 
would  be  the  basic  unit  where  all  normal  needs  are  taken  care  of. 
Inter-congregational  aid  would  function  primarily  in  those  cases 
where  the  emergency  was  more  than  the  local  group  could  handle. 
That  such  routine  things  as  paying  for  the  birth  of  babies  is  taken 
care  of  via  a  national  office,  instead  of  by  a  local  congregation, 
is  another  indication  of  how  far  the  creation  of  special  insurance 
companies  within  the  church  has  actually  undermined  the  function- 
ing of  true  brotherly  care  within  the  congregation. 

3.  In  these  insurance  companies  the  people  who  get  help  are 
the  ones  who  pay  into  the  program.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  but 
not  many.  However,  often  it  is  the  people  and  the  congregations 
which  need  help  the  most  desparately  who  are  unable  to  sustain 
a  contributing  membership  in  such  a  program.  Shall  they  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  aid?  If  so,  the  program  has  lost  its  Christian 
meaning.  Jesus  said  if  we  only  love  those  who  love  us,  we  have 
accomplished  nothing  unique.  Everyone  in  the  world  does  that 
much.  And  what  is  there  more  than  this  in  most  mutual  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  church  today?  The  whole  concept  of  helping  where 
there  is  no  prospect  of  having  help  returned  has  been  almost  lost 
in  many  of  these  cases.  This  only  shows  how  much  these  organ- 
izations exist  to  guarantee  that  we  shall  get  help  rather  than  to 
make  sure  that  others  are  being  helped. 

4.  Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  accumulation  of 
large  financial  reserves  the  church  programs  are  operating  on 
precisely  the  same  premise  as  insurance  companies  of  the  world. 
They,  like  worldly  insurance  companies,  derive  their  power  and 
confidence  from  the  strength  of  accumulated  money.  The  feeling 
that  these  reserves  are  necessary  against  possible  emergencies 
shows  that  a  trust  in  the  Lord  has  been  lost.  There  is  no  confid- 
ence here  that  God  and  his  people  are  really  able  to  meet  emer- 
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gencies.  If  the  church  actually  believed  in  mutual  aid  the  accun> 
ulated  reserve  would  be  unnecessary.  We  could  help  others  in  the 
confidence  that  help  would  come  to  us  when  it  was  needed.  And 
if  this  thought  is  countered  with  the  objection  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  "all  of  us"  are  hit  by  some  calamity,  it  only  indicates 
that  we  have  a  worm's-eye  view  of  who  are  the  People  of  God. 
When  the  financial  resources  of  all  God's  people  everywhere  are 
suddenly  destroyed  then  we  shall  be  entering  the  eternal  Kingdom. 
And  when  that  day  comes  all  the  people  who  have  laid  up  large 
reserves  in  church  insurance  funds  will  be  judged  foolish  indeed 
[on  the  order  of  Luke  12],  because  every  penny  thus  laid  by  will 
represent  an  opportunity  lost  forever.  All  this  money  could  have 
been  used  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  send  mission- 
aries to  those  who  have  never  heard.  If  we  really  had  faith  in  God, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  would  do  with  the  accumulated  reserv- 
es, right  now. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  weaknesses,  there  are  no  doubt  some 
people  who  put  their  money  into  church-operated  insurance  com- 
panies out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  be  engaged  in  brotherly  mutual 
aid.  Here  as  elsewhere  God  will  honor  the  sincere  intentions  of 
his  people  however  inadequate  and  distorted  their  expression  of 
it  may  be.  But  it  is  quite  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  large 
majority  of  people  involved  in  these  church-operated  programs 
look  upon  this  as  one  more  way  of  safeguarding  their  own  future. 
For  them  it  is  just  another  insurance  program  and  they  mention 
it  in  the  same  breath  as  all  their  other  policies.  The  sincere  desire 
of  those  who  really  want  to  help  their  brothers  would  bear  a 
greater  harvest  of  blessings,  and  the  double-minded  motives  of 
those  who  are  really  anxious  about  their  own  future  would  be 
more  effectively  exposed,  if  the  church  programs  were  operated  on 
a  basis  which  befits  the  brotherly  purpose  which  they  profess. 
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Marginalia 


The  affluence  of  Western  society  is  one  of  those  things  like 
the  weather  which  everyone  talks  about  and  few  do  anything 
about.  Brilliant  analyses  in  abundance  by  Christian  and  other 
critics  of  contemporary  culture  make  clear  how  sweeping  a  chal- 
lenge to  Christian  faithfulness,  yea  how  great  a  menace  to  the 
very  substance  of  faith,  arises  from  the  wastefulness,  the  calcu- 
lated stimulation  of  desires,  and  the  glorification  of  comfort 
which  increasingly  typify  industrialized  societies.  Yet  the  proposed 
cures  are  little  more  than  pleas  to  try  a  little  harder,  please,  and 
to  give  a  bit  more  of  your  surplus  to  church  causes,  pretty  please, 
or  perhaps  to  tithe,  as  Christians  follow,  uneasily  but  progressive- 
ly nonetheless,  the  trends  set  by  the  masters  of  the  economy. 

The  major  text  in  this  number  of  CONCERN,  arising  from 
numerous  conversations  and  retaining  an  informally  conver- 
sational style  of  presestation,  begins  with  the  tacit  assumption 
that  even  in  our  day  the  Christian  who  reads  the  Bible  with  a  be- 
lieving readiness  to  obey  will  find  clear  and  binding  counsel  not 
only  about  piety  and  doctrine  but  about  obedience  as  well.  If 
Jesus,  in  a  largely  agrarian  economy,  could  already  speak  of  money 
as  a  god  whose  service  is  incompatible  with  that  of  His  Father, 
how  much  more,  in  a  society  where  money  is  the  key  to  politics,  to 
the  good  life  and,  to  "vocational"  choice,  must  His  warning  be 
needed! 

Vogt's  study  may  be  challenged  for  assuming  too  blithely 
that  the  meaning  for  today  of  what  Jesus  said  in  another  setting 
may  be  carried  over  simply  and  literally;  it  may  be  that  some 
questions  remain  unanswered  or  that  some  of  the  illustrations 
chosen  [e.g.  church-sponsored  insurance  schemes]  are  too  little 
known  to  serve  as  good  examples.  But  to  argue  thus  would  be  to 
miss  the  point.  The  first  question  for  V.  Vogt  or  for  his  reader  is 
not  whether  the  samples  are  well  chosen  but  whether,  if  Jesus' 
Lordship  means  the  unseating  of  Mammon,  Christians  have  found 
apt  ways  of  making  this  clear  to  their  neighbors  and  their  bank- 
ers, to  their  children  and  to  the  sellers  of  securities,  above  all  to 
their  brethren.  What  is  crucial  about  the  article  is  not  that  it 
takes  Jesus  literally  but  that  it  takes  him  seriously. 

j.h.y. 
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CHANGING  FORMS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  WITNESS 
Leland  Harder 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  continuing  Christian  move- 
ment in  history  is  the  current  quest  for  new  forms  of  the  church 
and  her  witness.  This  quest  is  sufficiently  evident  and  articulate 
to  warrant  analysis  of  its  theological  and  sociological  dimensions 
and  to  determine  the  character,  consistency,  and  cogency  of  the 
solutions  that  are  being  offered  to  the  problems  of  ecclesiastical 
function  and  order.  This  is  the  task  to  which  the  present  essay  is 
addressed. 

It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  speak  of  the  quest  for  new  forms, 
since  the  forms  that  are  being  sought  or  at  least  certain  aspects  of 
them  are  anything  but  new.  Graydon  McClellan  hints  at  this  embar- 
rassment when  he  writes,  "For  years  her  prophets  have  beckoned, 
scolded,  and  cajoled,  but  the  church  has  taken  only  timid  and  token 
steps  to  mount  an  effective  city  ministry;  to  integrate  racially  her 
membership  and  leadership;  to  enlist  her  congregations  for  aggressive 
mission;  or  to  express  the  professed  unity  of  the  church  in  unified 
mission  and  ministry."1  It  is  certainly  worthwhile  to  ask  whether 
and  in  what  ways  the  forms  which  the  church  can  take  derive  from 
the  Gospel  itself,  a  question  to  which  we  shall  return.2  Nevertheless, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  continent,  the  "shape,"  the  "form,"  the 
"pattern,"  the  "structure"  of  the  church  has  been  the  concern  of  a 
growing  number  of  dissidents. 

In  some  quarters  the  concern  focuses  on  the  "renewal"  of  the  local 
congregation,  that  form  of  religious  organization  to  which  most 
Christians  relate  directly.  This  is  typically  a  congregation  located 
in  proximity  to  the  homes  of  the  members,  having  an  ordained 
minister,  a  churchly  building,  and  a  more-or-less  self-enclosed  pro- 
gram of  worship,  preaching,  fellowship,  and  Christian  education- 
much  of  which  takes  place  on  Sunday  morning.  This  is  a  traditional 
form  of  church  organization  against  which  there  is  a  widespread 
and  growing  reaction.  The  local  congregation  has  earned  this  reac- 
tion, according  to  the  editor  of  Renewal  magazine,  "by  being  a  bore, 
by  sanctimony  and  self-preening,  by  cliquishness,  by  dishonesty,  by 
insipidity,  by  cleaving  to  the  stereotype  of  the  clergyman  as  a  'soft 
face  over  a  hard  collar,'  by  erecting  monuments  of  stone  in  order 
to  avoid  encounter  beyond   the   institutional   fortress."3    In   other 


quarters,  the  concern  focuses  not  on  "renewal"  but  on  "re-forma- 
tion," the  assumption  being  that  the  existing  structures  of  the  local 
church  cannot  be  renewed,  but  must  be  bypassed  in  favor  of  experi- 
mentation with  new  forms.  We  turn,  then,  to  the  examination  of 
these  inceptive  movements  of  dissent  within  Protestantism,  their 
indictments  against  the  church,  the  options  they  present  by  way 
of  remedy,  their  theological  validity  and  maturity  as  judged  from 
an  Anabaptist  point  of  view,  and  their  implications  for  a  vital 
evangelism  and  ministry  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

The  Indictments  Against  the  Church 
To  say  that  there  is  a  vocal  and  growing  discontent  with  the 
established  forms  of  the  church  in  our  day  is  to  state  a  fact  rather 
than  to  argue  a  thesis.  The  negative  reactions  to  the  church  current 
in  our  time  are  coming  at  a  point  in  American  history  when  by  all 
statistical  indexes,  the  church  is  growing  and  booming.  The  disen- 
chantment of  youth  in  particular  is  not  unrelated  to  this  upsurge  in 
church  attendance  and  membership,  for  they  with  good  reason  ask 
whether  mere  attendance  and  membership  in  themselves  are  criteria 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  church.  Unfortunately,  some  defenders 
of  the  established  church  look  upon  a  question  like  this  as  a  sign  of 
rebellion  and  incipient  apostasy.4  They  are  beginning  to  launch  a 
counterattack  against  the  so-called  "angry  young  men"  who  are  lead- 
ing this  rebellion. 

The  identity  of  these  "angry  young  men"  deserves  some  comment, 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  conceptual  approaches.  In  all 
cases  deserving  of  mention,  they  are  men  who  are  committed  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  classical,  historical  meaning  as  the 
decisive  Word  of  God  to  man  in  his  wretchedness.  The  fact  that 
some  of  them  are  professional  sociologists  is  quite  secondary  as  the 
source  for  their  dissent.  This  comment  is  pertinent  in  light  of  a 
defensive  counterattack  by  Walter  Wagoner,  who  observes  that  some 
of  the  most  vocal  among  the  rebels  are  sociologists.  In  a  chapter 
entitled,  "Sociological  Thunder  and  Cultural  Lightning,"  Wagoner 
writes  as  follows: 

One  poll  I  should  like  to  have  taken  in  connection  with  this 
book  would  be  "The  ten  writers  who  most  influenced  your 
seminary  development."  It  is  a  sound  bet  that  such  a  list  would 
include  at  least  two  of  the  sociologists  of  religion:  writers  such 
as  Herberg,  Lenski,  Winter,  and  Berger.  By  any  intellectual 
litmus  test,  this  school  of  writing  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
most  of  contemporary  seminarians.  ...  A  reading  of  contem- 
porary  sociology   of   religion,    popular   to    the   point   of   surfeit 


among  trembling  seminarians,  is  a  maddening  experience. 
Maddening  in  the  same  way  that  Freud  is:  too  much  truth  for 
comfort  and  too  much  overstatement.r> 

After  appraising,  not  the  sociological  critiques  themselves,  but  the 
formats  of  these  critiques,  Wagoner  comes  to  the  following  defensive 
conclusion:  "In  reality,  the  body  tone  of  American  Protestantism  is 
not  so  sluggish  as  to  deserve  the,  diagnosis  being  accorded  it  by  the 
sociological  Jeremiahs  or  by  the  seminarians."6 

The  proper  assessment  of  this  reference  to  "sociological  Jeremiahs" 
requires  at  least  the  awareness  that  all  four  sociologists  named  by 
Wagoner  have  clearly  differentiated  between  sociological  and  the- 
ological propositions.  Their  point  of  view  would  be  approximately 
as  follows.  Sociologists,  as  sociologists,  do  not  make  judgments  of 
value;  they  only  make  judgments  of  empirical  fact.  Moreover,  even 
for  the  sociologist  who  is  himself  a  committed  Christian,  sociological 
endeavor  requires  a  willing  suspension  of  belief,  i.e.,  a  willingness 
to  admit  for  serious  consideration  the  possibility  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  other  than  what  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  This 
does  not  mean  that  values  do  not  enter  into  the  sociologist's  choice 
of  a  problem  to  investigate,  nor  that  the  sociologist  does  not  often 
make  judgments  of  value  which  are  informed  by  knowledge  that 
has  been  gained  by  thinking  scientifically;  but  when  he  does,  he 
makes  them  by  some  other  premise  than  that  of  sociology  as  a  scien- 
tific enterprise. 

The  current  quest  for  new  forms  of  the  church  is  a  good  example 
of  how  this  works,  for  in  their  own  nonscientific  attitudes  toward 
the  church,  sociologists  may  and  often  do  take  either  a  radical  or 
conservative  stance.  As  we  proceed  to  discuss  three  forms  which  the 
current  indictments  against  the  church  are  taking,  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  the  first  case,  a  sociologist  like  Peter  Berger  takes  a  very 
radical  stance;  while  in  the  second  case,  a  sociologist  like  Frederick 
Shippey  takes  a  conservative,  institutionalized  stance;  and  then 
again  in  the  third  case,  a  sociologist  like  Gibson  Winter  takes  a 
radical  stance.  In  the  attempt  to  understand  what  the  current  quest 
for  new  forms  of  the  church  is  all  about,  it  is  imporant  to  know 
whether  the  judgments  which  certain  dissidents  are  making  are 
essentially  sociological  or  theological. 

There  are  at  least  three  major  indictments  which  are  being  leveled 
at  the  church  in  the  current  literature  on  the  shape  of  the  church; 
and  although  these  do  not  necessarily  come  from  persons  who  share 
a  common   theological  stance  (as  we  shall  see  later),   they  may  be 


thought  of  as  three  aspects  of  a  common  problem.  One  way  of 
formulating  the  indictment  is  to  say  that  the  church  has  become  an 
"establishment"  or  "institution"  of  the  secular  society.  It  took  the 
courage  of.  Franklin  Littell  and  Peter  Berger  to  speak  of  a  religious 
establishment  in  America  when  the  official  dogma  of  our  nation  is 
that  of  thoroughgoing  disestablishment  and  religious  pluralism. 
"There  are  other  ways  in  which  churches  can  be  'established'  besides 
the  legal,"  writes  Littell,  "and  when  we  set  the  present  relation 
of  American  churches  to  our  culture  against  the  classical  Free  Church 
testimonies  the  painful  question  arises:  To  what  degree  are  the 
American  churches  'free,'  and  in  what  direction?"7  Littell  refers  to 
the  "Great  Churches  of  America"  series  in  The  Christian  Century, 
in  which  favorable  publicity  was  given  to  "a  mighty  church"  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  which  took  into  membership  eight  to  ten  persons  every 
Sunday,  most  of  whom  had  never  been  seen  or  interviewed  before. 

Whatever  else  we  may  say,  these  are  the  procedures  and  point 
of  view  of  an  established  church.  One  is  reminded  of  the  protest 
of  the  Anabaptists  against  Hubmaier's  practices  at  Nikolsburg 
(c.  1525),  where  fifty  and  sixty  were  taken  in  at  a  time  without 
adequate  preparation  and  without  coming  under  the  authority 
of  the  ban.  The  question  arises  whether,  although  legally 
"free,"  institutions  with  a  promiscuous  view  of  church  member- 
ship are  really  Free  Churches.8 

Berger  argues  that,  even  in  the  legal  sense,  the  church  in  America  is 
an  establishment.  Not  only  is  church  affiliation  a  practical  necessity 
for  election  to  high  office,  not  only  does  our  military  structure  incor- 
porate the  church  by  commissioning  and  assigning  chaplains  to  its 
regiments,  not  only  are  churches  looked  to  by  our  government  to 
assist  by  many  ways  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  but  the  political 
establishment  of  religion  means  economic  support  as  well.  Berger 
suspects  that  the  state-collected  "church-taxes"  that  still  support 
the  church  in  some  European  countries  amount  to  less  in  dollars 
and  cents  than  the  economic  support  which  our  own  government 
gives  to  the  churches  through  its  tax-exemption  laws.  While  official 
separation  of  church  and  state  "implies  the  existence  of  a  divorce" 
the  actual  situation  "suggests  a  polygamous  arrangement  in  which 
all  wives  share  equally  in  the  favors  dispensed  by  the  husband-state 
and  in  which  there  are  careful  rules  to  prevent  any  one  wife  from 
acquiring  a  position  of  special  privilege."0  As  a  result  of  this  and 
many  other  accretions  of  the  social  establishment  of  the  church  in 
America  which  Berger  analyzes,  the  church  has  rendered  itself  unable 
and  unwilling  to  stand  against  the  tides  of  conformity  at  innumer- 


able  points  at  which  ethics  for  the  Christian  are  at  stake.  Regardless 
of  what  we  think  of  Berger's  solutions  to  the  problem,  we  have  to 
acknowledge  with  admiration  the  way  he  makes  Jesus  Christ  norma- 
tive for  ethics.  He  speaks  forthrightly  about  "the  decisive  turning 
point  that  occurs  in  a  human  life  as  a  result  of  encountering  the 
message  of  Jesus  Christ."10  He  believes  that  the  main  problem  of 
the  church  is  "the  effectiveness  with  which  the  religious  establishment 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  encounter  with  the  Christian  message."11 
Far  from  making  Christ  normative  for  ethics,  the  established  church 
ratines  and  sanctifies  the  middle  class  values  prevalent  in  the  gen- 
eral community.  This  means  that  radical  surgery  is  called  for,  and 
for  those  who  take  the  Christian  message  seriously,  it  will  mean  a 
radical  alienation  not  only  in  relation  to  the  "O.K.  world"  but  to  its 
religious  establishment  as  well. 

A  second  indictment  of  the  church  in  the  literature  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  the  success-orientation  of  the  typical  local  congrega- 
tion, which  measures  the  degree  of  its  effectiveness  by  statistical  and 
financial  indexes.  When  one  reflects  on  the  facts  that  one  hundred 
million  dollars  are  being  spent  monthly  in  this  country  on  church 
construction  and  that  the  minimum  with  which  a  new  congregation 
has  to  figure  today  in  terms  of  a  building  campaign  for  a  conven- 
tional church  edifice  is  about  $125,000,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
what  a  budget  geared  to  a  building  program  means  to  a  local  con- 
gregation in  which  there  is  some  concern  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  membership.  As  soon  as  the  "first  unit"  is  constructed, 
there  are  the  pressures  of  mortgage  payments  and  maintenance 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  supporting  a  paid  ministry 
that  is  required  by  the  membership  of  the  typical  congregation  in 
order  to  have  the  kind  of  program  that  is  wanted.  The  image  of 
"success"  that  accompanies  these  conditions  means  an  increasing 
membership,  a  rising  budget,  and  an   expanding  program. 

This  image,  moreover,  predetermines  the  kind  of  church  exten- 
sion and  missionary  strategy  that  characterizes  the  majority  of 
denominations  in  this  country.  Although  "missions"  is  an  item  in 
the  budget  of  most  churches,  it  is  assumed  that  a  local  congregation 
largely  fulfills  its  missionary  obligations  by  helping  to  support  the 
ordained  missionaries  who  are  sent  out  by  the  denominational  board 
and  the  denominational  board  in  turn  assumes  that  its  missionary 
program  will  remain  a  matter  of  considerable  subsidy  for  the  years 
to  come.  This  in  no  small  part  explains  the  scramble  for  "high 
potential"  suburban   sites  for  the  starting  of  new  churches  which, 


by  laws  of  ecclesiastical  economics,  will  in  five  years  be  able  to  begin 
to  share  the  burden  of  missions  by  proxy. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  illuminating  to  follow  the  debate 
on  the  criteria  of  the  effective  church  carried  on  by  the  Department 
of  the  Urban  Church  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  since 
1955.12  Aimed  at  discovering  what  is  an  "effective"  church  (the  new 
synonym  for  "successful")  these  studies  began  with  criteria  gleaned 
from  the  urban  church  sociologists  like  Murray  Lieffer  and  Frederick 
Shippey.  In  his  book  entitled  Church  Work  in  the  City,  Shippey 
put  it  on  the  line  in  ten  points: 

1.  Reasonable  membership  size— at  least  five  hundred  active 
members  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  potential  for  a  com- 
plete church  life. 

2.  Proper  Sunday-school  enrollment  size— at  least  matching 
active  church  membership;  to  produce  and  train  sufficient  Prot- 
testants  for  tomorrow's  church. 

3.  Vital  trends— growth  of  membership  and  Sunday-school 
enrollment  exceeding  that  for  the  population,  percentagewise; 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  city  Protestant  opportunity. 

4.  An  adequate  budget— at  least  a  living  salary  for  pastor  and 
staff  members  plus  a  matching  amount  for  benevolences;  in 
order  to  procure  a  competent  staff  and  to  share  in  the  work 
of  Christianity  around  the  world. 

5.  [Etc.]  13 

David  W.  Barry,  who  is  the  executive  director  of  the  New  York  City 
Missionary  Society,  applied  similar  criteria  to  the  task  of  the  inner- 
city  church: 

The  task  of  the  inner-city  church  is  to  be  a  successful  church. 
I  won't  be  evasive  on  definition  of  terms.  I  am  talking  about 
institutional  success  in  terms  of  standards  we  all  understand, 
and  the  criteria  I  would  offer  would  be  something  like  these:  it 
ought  to  have  somewhere  around  350  to  700  members;  in 
communities  of  newcomers,  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  communities 
or  public  housing  project  areas,  the  Sunday  school  ought  to  be 
the  same  size;  the  members  should  be  contributing  or  raising 
something  like  $55  to  S60  per  member  per  year;  it  should  have 
an  active  program  at  all  age  levels;  it  should  have  a  full  comple- 
ment of  volunteer  Sunday  school  teachers  and  other  leaders; 
and  there  should  be  some  evidence  that  it  is  deepening  the 
spiritual  life  of  those  who  participate,  and  making  a  difference 
in  the  community  around  it.14 

As  the  debate  on  the  effective  or  successful  church  developed,  it  was 
suggested  with  increasing  urgency  that  any  criterion  of  effectiveness 
implies  a  doctrine  of  the  church.  George  E.  Todd  of  the  East  Harlem 
Protestant  Parish  argued  that  if  the  church  of  today  took  the  New 
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Testament  rather  than  modern  American  business  as  its  model,  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  failure  even  as  people  looked  upon  Jesus 
as  a  failure.15  At  this  point  the  mediators  began  to  speak  of  the 
debate  as  pitting  a  "theology  of  success"  against  a  "theology  of 
failure."  George  D.  Younger,  then  minister  of  the  Mariner's  Temple 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York's  lower  East  Side,  reinterpreted  the 
tension  as  being  between  "no  theology"  and  a  "part-theology."16 
All  that  Barry  was  giving  in  his  essay  was  a  sociologist's  idea  of  a 
successful  voluntary  institution,  which  might— or  might  not— be 
describing  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  either  case  could  not 
possibly  provide  the  basis  for  a  theology  of  the  church.  His  criteria 
were  no  theology  at  all,  even  though  they  had  a  few  theological  over- 
tones. Todd's  theology  of  failure,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  the 
incarnation  and  the  crucifixion,  but  not  the  glad  assurance  of  Christ's 
victory,  both  then  and  now,  whenever  Christians  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name;  thus,  it  was  a  part-theology. 

The  trend  in  the  debate  is  a  growing  reaction  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  "success"  and  "failure"  and  an  increasing  stress  upon  the 
Christian  mission  as  the  standard  by  which  the  church  should  be 
measured.  And  by  this  standard  the  typical  congregation  of  today 
is  found  wanting.  As  the  editor  of  Renewal  puts  it,  "There  is  little 
room  in  the  churches  for  the  person  who  feels  that  funds  might 
be  better  channeled  into  active  programs  of  service  than  into  the 
construction  of  bigger  and  better  church  properties.  .  .  .  How 
many  new  churches  decide  not  to  build?  .  .  .  How  many  churches 
feel  free  to  experiment,  to  follow  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  to  try 
new  ways  of  service,  without  sanction  from  their  denomination?"17 

The  third  way  in  which  the  indictment  against  the  church  is 
formulated  in  the  current  literature  is  its  captivity  to  the  sphere  of 
residence  and  the  insulation  of  the  "residential  church"  from  the 
expanding  social  settings  in  which  the  main  drama  of  human  inter- 
dependent existence  is  being  enacted.  The  parish  or  "residential" 
church  had  some  theological  justification  during  the  long  centuries 
when  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  population  lived  in  small 
rural  folk  societies,  at  the  center  of  which  might  be  the  Christian 
church.  Even  the  late  Harold  S.  Bender  in  his  address  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Mennonite  Community  Life  could  speak  of  the  church 
and  the  Mennonite  community  as  identical,  protesting  against  "the 
dangerously  unscriptural  and  un-Mennonite  duality  by  which  we  so 
often  draw  a  line  between  sacred  and  secular,  between  church  and 
community."18    The  problem  today,  however,  is  that  we  no  longer 


live  in  the  relatively  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  rural  village  of 
a  few  decades  ago.  Rapid  social  change  has  polarized  man's  place 
of  residence  and  his  place  of  work,  so  that  a  church  that  takes  its 
form  from  the  shape  of  man's  dormitory  becomes  an  isolated  enclave 
that  is  not  only  racially  and  socially  segregated  but  has  lost  touch 
with  the  expanding  spheres  of  existence.  In  his  books,  The  Suburban 
Captivity  of  the  Churches  and  The  New  Creation  as  Metropolis, 
Gibson  Winter  presents  a  profound  analysis  of  the  problem.  Today 
63  percent  of  our  population  live  in  "standard  metropolitan  areas," 
which  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  two  principles:  functional  inter- 
dependence and  communal  insulation.  The  distinctive  features  of 
the  first  of  these  principles  are  the  human  skills  needed  in  the 
complex  web  of  the  metropolitan  economic  structure  and  the  imper- 
sonality that  characterizes  the  mobilization  of  these  skills.  In  contrast 
to  the  impersonal  web  of  interdependence  is  the  communal  insula- 
tion of  man's  place  of  residence,  where  "a  pattern  of  segregated 
communities  of  personal  association  shapes  the  neighborhoods  of 
the  metropolis;  skin  color,  style  of  life,  manners  and  even  religious 
ties  create  autonomous  ghettos  of  people  from  a  similar  occupational 
level  and  ethnic  background."19  While  one  can  understand  man's 
drive  to  protect  himself  against  the  threats  of  impersonality  by 
insulating  his  residential  community  against  contacts  with  persons 
of  divergent  race  or  class,  the  church  that  becomes  aligned  with  the 
homogeneous  and  racially  segregated  neighborhoods  largely  renders 
itself  captive  to  an  exclusive  sphere  of  life. 

The  residential  community  in  which  most  pastorates  are  exer- 
cised is  no  longer  the  dynamic  center  of  society.  Home  is  the 
place  for  licking  one's  wounds,  finding  refuge  in  personal 
relationships  and  enjoying  a  certain  leisure.  Residence  and 
family  life  react  to  the  dynamics  of  society,  suffering  anxieties 
that  are  engendered  in  the  productive  process.  Moreover,  the 
strains  of  industrial  production  are  such  that  pastors  deal  with 
widespread  emotional  disturbance  in  these  residential  commu- 
nities without  access  to  the  sources  of  these  disturbances.  They 
deal  with  the  symptoms:  broken  homes,  disturbed  personalities 
and  delinquent  children.  The  load  of  personal,  pastoral  care 
increases  day  by  day,  but  the  forces  that  create  these  problems 
become  daily  more  remote  from  the  pastor  in  the  residential 
community.  The  pastor  ministers  in  a  sanitarium,  treating  the 
shock  cases  but  never  discovering  the  enemy  who  is  inflicting 
the  damage. 

The  institutional  crisis  of  Christianity  arises,  thus,  from 
the  preoccupation  of  the  religious  community  with  private  con- 
cerns while  the  forces  that  are  shaping  human  destiny  dominate 
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the  public  realm.  Pastors  feel  this  estrangement  in  their  own 
isolation  from  the  processes  of  the  society— their  sense  of  work- 
ing in  a  hothouse  atmosphere  of  women's  emotional  difficulties 
and  children's  programs.  Laity  experience  this  crisis  in  a 
search  for  a  significant  ministry  in  place  of  the  organizational 
activities  to  which  the  churches  usually  consign  their  efforts. 
Religious  leaders  sense  the  depth  of  this  crisis  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  press  for  organizational  expansion,  since  the 
proliferation  of  residential'  churches  seems  to  have  so  little 
impact  on  the  increasing  chaos  of  the  metropolitan  areas.  The 
institutional  crisis  of  contemporary  Christianity  is  manifest  in 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  spiritual  emptiness  and  intense 
religious  activity.20 

The  Quest  for  Remedies 

When  we  move  from  the  current  formulations  of  the  indictment 
against  the  church  to  the  more  constructive  parts  of  the  arguments, 
we  can't  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  variety  of  solutions  that  are 
proposed  and  disappointed  by  much  of  the  discussion  on  new  forms 
of  the  church.  Idyllic  images  of  new  forms  are  being  conceived,  but 
few  are  the  models  that  seem  to  point  the  way.  Gibson  Winter 
points  to  such  "foretastes"  as  lay  academies,  the  small  group  move- 
ment, and  "the  field  of  personal,  pastoral  care,"21  but  he  fails  totally 
to  specify  what  it  is  in  these  renewal  movements  that  is  constitutive 
of  the  true  church.  It  is  quite  possible,  nonetheless,  to  discern  and 
label  some  of  the  main  lines  which  the  more  constructive  quest  is 
taking.  Three  such  approaches  will  be  discussed  in  the  paragraphs 
to  follow. 

One  approach  might  well  be  described  as  "rugged  individualism" 
as  an  alternative  to  the  irrelevance  of  the  local  congregation.  The 
term  is  actually  used  by  Berger  and  the  editor  of  Renewal?2  although 
not  as  a  label  for  their  own  positions.  To  Berger  it  means,  at  the 
very  least,  that  "He  who  would  freely  encounter  truth  must  pay  the 
price  of  being  alone,"  a  price  that  "seems  exceptionally  high  for 
Americans,  who  are  indoctrinated  in  an  ideology  of  'togetherness' 
practically  from  infancy."23  There  is  a  strong  Anabaptist  ingredient 
in  this  affirmation,  with  its  accent  on  "the  decisive  turning  point 
that  occurs  in  a  human  life  as  a  result  of  encountering  the  message 
of  Jesus  Christ. "23a  Berger's  disillusionment  with  the  local  con- 
gregation is  so  severe,  however,  that  he  despairs  for  its  renewal,  since 
it  has  too  many  vested  interests  institutionally,  denominationally, 
culturally,  financially,  and  in  every  other  way,  to  be  able  to  shake 
loose  in  any  significant  way.    For  this  reason  his  prescription  calls 
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for  a  large  degree  of  disengagement  from  the  local  congregation 
per  se. 

Let  there  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  we  are  saying:  we  are 
suggesting  that  Christians  may  freely  choose  not  to  become 
members  of  local  congregations,  not  to  identify  themselves  with 
a  denomination,  not  to  join  the  weekly  traffic  jam  of  the  religious 
rush  hour  on  Sunday  morning.  We  are  suggesting  that  these 
decisions  might  be  directly  grounded  in  the  Christian  faith  as 
it  seeks  to  relate  itself  to  our  situation.  And  we  are  contending 
that  such  decisions  might  be  the  legitimate  exercise  of  a  Chris- 
tian vocation  in  our  time.24 

A  delightful « critique  of  this  excerpt  was  given  by  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  in  his  review  of  the  book  in  Union  Seminary  Quarterly 
Review.  Brown  tried  to  imagine  what  the  sociological  result  of 
Berger's  position  would  be  in  the  lives  of  the  college  students  for 
whom  he  was  writing,  and  his  guess  was  that  many  would  find  his 
solution  too  easy  rather  than  too  demanding: 

BERGER  READER  (having  finished  page  180  and  shut 
The  Noise  of  Solemn  Assemblies):  Well,  thank  goodness!  I'm 
off  the  hook  as  far  as  the  "church"  is  concerned.  I  can  be  a 
Christian  without  being  a  churchman  at  all.  Let  those  silly 
people  keep  on  with  their  rituals  and  hymns  and  communion 
services  and  helping  individuals  in  need  if  they  want  to.  I'm 
beyond  all  that.  Now  that  I  see  how  anachronistic  it  all  is, 
I'm  free. 

Instead  of  that  I'll  ...  I'll  ..  .  Let's  see  now,  what  shall  I  do? 
The  church  can't  really  change  the  structures  of  society  and  it 
hasn't  got  much  of  a  future  erecting  signs  of  "Christian  pres- 
ence." I'll  have  to  get  into  Christian  dialogue.  But  where  and 
how?  There  isn't  any  structure  around  to  foster  it,  and  besides, 
I  don't  really  know  the  score  on  the  Christian  faith.  I'll  just 
have  to  go  it  alone.  But  no  matter.  How  nice,  how  very  nice, 
not  to  have  to  feel  guilty  about  the  church  any  more.2r> 

This  whimsical  critique  is  squarely  to  the  point.  With  all  of  their 
stress  on  personal  commitment,  it  can  be  said  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Anabaptists  that  they  also  possessed  a  tenable  doctrine 
of  the  church.  Applying  the  principle  of  voluntarism  to  the  matter 
of  structure,  they  took  their  task  in  hand  and  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  one  holy  catholic  apostolic  church.  I  am  often  reminded 
of  the  words  of  a  professor  at  Northwestern  University  in  a  penetrat- 
ing essay  on  the  nature  of  organization,  "We  may  conceive  of  man 
as  always  operating  within  many  sets  of  limits,  and  these  exist 
because  they  are  the  necessary  prices  of  using  the  tools  of  human 
behavior.    If  we  choose  to  use  the  axe,  we  must  heft  the  burden  and 
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if  we  use  people,  we  must  accept  their  nature  as  recalcitrant  tools, 
limiting  and  defining  our  effectiveness."26  With  all  the  terrible  risks 
involved  in  forming  a  committed,  disciplined  church  of  disciples, 
the  Anabaptists  did  not  shrink  from  the  constraints  of  organization. 
The  theological  and  practical  problem  which  Berger's  books  leave 
almost  totally  unresolved  is  the  issue  of  the  church.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  say  that  he  has  no  doctrine  of  the  church.  He  affirms  that 
"when  we  speak  of  the  task  of  disestablishment  we  are  not  suggesting 
some  sort  of  social  disaffiliation."27  Nor  is  he  identifying  the  church 
in  purely  mystical  terms  (his  favorite  word  in  this  connection  is 
"ecstasy").  One  image  of  new  forms  which  he  recommends  is  that 
of  "ecumenical  parish,"  a  supraparochial  association  of  Christians 
in  a  metropolitan  area  quite  similar  to  the  concept  that  Gibson 
Winter  calls  "sector  strategy"— the  staking  out  of  an  area  of  Chris- 
tian responsibility  across  denominational  lines  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  city  to  the  heart  of  the  inner  city  along  a  major  line  of  access 
or  freeway,  such  an  area  constituting  the  basic  unit  for  the  religious 
organization  of  the  church's  ministry.28  The  concern  that  we  would 
have  is  what  he  does  (or  rather  leaves  undone)  about  the  local  con- 
gregation. After  asserting  that  "the  most  urgent  tasks  before  us 
can  be  dealt  with  outside  the  institution  and,  at  least  in  certain 
cases,  with  little  reference  to  it"  he  concludes: 

The  local  congregation  can  then  be  left  to  what  it  has  always 
done  and  perhaps  will  always  do  in  the  future— liturgy,  preach- 
ing, the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  whatever  educa- 
tional activities  seem  plausible  to  those  concerned.  Essential 
tasks  of  the  Christian  mission  in  our  society  can  then  be  under- 
taken (radically,  if  need  be)  outside  the  local  congregation. 

Such  a  conclusion  may  sound  a  little  like  an  injunction  to 
let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  This  is  not  our  intention.  One 
might  even  raise  the  question  of  whether  some  of  those  who 
would  radically  transform  the  local  congregation  are  quite  fair 
to  many  in  it.  For  example,  there  are  many  of  the  aged  and  the 
sick  and  the  emotionally  crippled  in  our  congregations  to  whom 
these  radical  calls  for  institutional  revolution  can  mean  nothing 
but  a  threat  to  whatever  spiritual  solace  the  congregation  has 
been  able  to  give  them.29 

Certainly  such  a  pluralistic  conception  of  Christian  response  and 
performance  will  not  commend  itself  to  those  of  us  who  reject  on 
theological  grounds  a  hierarchy  of  callings  in  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian vocation.  And  even  if  we  accepted  such  a  pluralism,  we  would 
still  need  to  ask  about  that  half  of  the  church  which  is  not  identified 
with  the  local  congregation.    The  question  as  to  how  a  church  can 
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be  structured  to  be  supraparochial  was  not  adequately  treated  by 
Berger. 

A  second  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  local  congregation  might 
best  be  termed  "renewal,"  apart  from  the  "rugged  individualism" 
we  have  just  discussed  and  what  will  next  be  called  "re-formation." 
The  "renewal"  approach  focuses  major  attention  on  the  local  con- 
gregation. The  very  word,  "renewal,"  implies  that  the  churches  now 
in  existence  can  be  revived  and  restored.  This  approach  to  church 
renewal  does  not  really  meddle  with  traditional  issues  of  faith  and 
order.  Its  main  concern  is  with  expanding  the  work  of  the  church 
in  the  world  rather  than  altering  the  prior  framework  of  the  estab- 
lished church  as  a  societal  institution,  except  that  the  corollary  of 
expansion  in  the  secular  realm  is  a  de-emphasis  of  concentration 
on  intra-church  program,  equipment  and  buildings.  Gibson  Winter's 
latest  book,  The  New  Creation  as  Metropolis,  certainly  falls  into 
this  category,  with  its  view  of  metropolis  as  the  brotherhood  of  the 
future,  the  image  of  Christianity  as  the  servanthood  of  the  laity 
within  the  structures  of  metropolis,  and  the  work  of  the  professional 
ministry  as  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the  laity.30  This  is  also  the 
editorial  approach  of  Renewal  magazine,  published  by  the  Chicago 
City  Missionary  Society  and  "devoted  to  the  renewal  of  the  Church 
in  the  metropolis."  Copy  for  the  December,  1963,  issue  was  prepared 
entirely  by  the  editor,  Stephen  C.  Rose,  and  sets  out  to  present  "A 
Positive  Program"  for  the  renewal  of  the  local  congregation: 

In  the  context  of  the  need  to  streamline  the  local  church  pro- 
gram and  free  the  minister  from  the  burden  of  administration, 
the  following  steps  might  be  taken: 

Churches  with  multiple  staffs  should  hire  laymen  to  handle 
administrative  tasks  such  as  fund-raising,  building  maintenance, 
etc.  When  an  individual  congregation  cannot  afford  this,  such 
services  should  be  obtained  cooperatively  with  other  churches. 
Ministers  should  be  free  to  do  what  they  were  trained  to  do: 
prepare  sermons,  make  pastoral  calls,  and  become  "chaplains  to 
the  laity." 

Unless  absolutely  necessary,  church  construction  should  be 
limited  to  cooperative  ventures  on  the  part  of  several  churches. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  Christian  education  in  a  given 
community  cannot  take  place  in  a  central  facility  available  to 
all  Protestant  groups.  Duplication  of  facilities  wastes  time, 
money,  and  effort.  Directors  of  Christian  education  hired  by 
several  churches  should  pool  their  resources  to  form  a  coopera- 
tive faculty,  conducting  classes  throughout  the  week  rather  than 
confining  the  main  emphasis  to  the  often  awkward  Sunday 
School  hour.  Whenever  possible,  curriculum  for  Christian  educa- 
tion should  be  developed  on   the  local  level  so  that  national 
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denominations  can  begin  to  cut  down  on  the  enormous  expense 
of  producing  materials  that  are  often  useless  at  the  local  level. 

Most  lay  activities  within  the  church  should  be  carefully 
re-evaluated  and  redirected.  Service  to  the  community  should 
be  the  criterion  and  there  should  be  absolutely  no  barriers  to 
service  once  needs  are  determined.  If  the  major  community 
problem  is  divorce,  let  the  local  church  meet  that  problem, 
perhaps  using  the  church  building  as  a  marriage-counselling 
clinic.  The  church  building' should  be  open  to  the  community 
at  all  times.  In  communities  where  people  are  lonely  and  in 
need  of  friendship,  perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  local  con- 
gregation can  render  is  to  keep  the  doors  open  and  the  coffee 
pot  on,  providing  a  place  where  people  feel  free  to  come,  sit, 
talk,  meet  others.  Groups  like  Gamblers  Anonymous,  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  peace  movements,  and  other  worthwhile  efforts 
should  be  free  to  use  the  church's  physical  plant. 

Local  congregations  should  conduct  an  ongoing  study  of 
denominational  programs  and  expenses,  and  adjust  their  con- 
tributions to  denominations  on  bases  like  the  following:  How 
much  money  is  going  into  service?  Is  the  denomination  trying 
to  work  cooperatively  with  other  denominations?  It  may  be 
that  local  programs,  in  which  laymen  are  actively  involved, 
are  more  worthy  of  direct  support. 

Fund-raising  should  be  limited  to  a  single  annual  appeal, 
preferably  a  pledge  system.  Special  offerings  should  be  limited 
or  eliminated,  and  all  fund-raising  activities  of  church  organ- 
izations should  be  drastically  curtailed:  fairs,  bazaars,  bake 
sales,  etc. 

The  local  church  should  not  regard  Sunday  morning  as  the 
only  time  during  the  week  for  public  worship.  Hours  of  public 
worship  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  community. 
All  Protestant  churches  should  offer  Holy  Communion  on  a 
weekly  basis  or  perhaps  twice  weekly  so  that  all  members  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  the  sacrament. 

Churches  should  re-evaluate  the  meaning  of  membership, 
requiring  in-depth  training  for  new  members  and  courses  for 
old  members  who  have  not  had  training.  Basic  education  for 
membership  should  include  an  introduction  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  a  course  in  church  history,  a  course  in  con- 
temporary social  problems  from  the  Christian  perspective,  and 
special-interest  courses  designed  to  equip  members  for  service 
in  the  world.31 

Certainly  we  can  second  many  or  most  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  the  local  congregation,  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  like  Gibson  Winter's  new  metropolis,  Rose  does  not  specify 
what  it  is  in  these  suggestions  that  is  constitutive  of  the  authentic 
church,  since  he  decided  in  advance  not  to  interfere  with  the  basic 
order  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  from  which  the  practices  which  he 
wants  to  alter  are  derived. 
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The  third  type  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  church  may  be 
called  "re-formation"  in  distinction  to  "renewal."  The  label  as  well 
as  the  approach  is  developed  by  Gordon  Cosby  of  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  in  Washington.  In  an  article  entitled  "Not  Renewal, 
But  Reformation,"  Cosby  writes,  "When  the  structures  get  as  rigid 
and  as  resistant  to  change  as  they  are  now,  perhaps  the  wisest 
strategy  is  not  to  try  to  renew  them.  It  may  be  wiser  strategy  to 
bypass  them  and  let  God  do  with  them  what  He  will.  The  new 
structures  which  will  appear  may  be  so  drastically  different  from 
the  old  as  to  constitute  reform  rather  than  renewal."32 

Cosby 's  thesis  is  that  the  shape  of  the  church  grows  out  of  its 
mission.  He  is  convinced  that  "the  structures  in  which  the  church 
is  at  present  contained  are  irrelevant  and  simply  do  not  allow  the 
church  to  be  on  mission.  They  hinder  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  rather  than  further  it."33  Although  Cosby  does  not  hesitate 
to  suggest  what  he  thinks  the  new  structures  of  the  church  may 
look  like,  he  believes  that  no  one  can  know  in  advance  what  forms 
God  will  bring  into  being  for  particular  times  and  situations.  "The 
strategy,  the  tactics  of  the  church,  the  shape,  the  patterns,  the 
structures  in  which  it  will  express  itself  are  all  determined  as  a 
result  of  obedience  to  the  living  God.  God  leads  His  people  day 
by  day,  moment  by  moment."34  He  believes  further  that  no  pattern 
can  be  absolutized  for  all  time.  Since  the  pattern  is  subservient  to 
mission,  an  important  clue  in  this  approach  is  that  "the  shape  of 
the  church  will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  world,"35 
even  as  the  world  in  large  measure  determined  the  shape  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  including  the  form  of  His  death.  Cosby  presents 
the  following  possibilities  for  serious  consideration: 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  open  to  the  giving  up  of  all  profes- 
sional ministries.  It  may  be  that  I  ought  to  earn  my  livelihood 
another  way.  Perhaps  all  of  the  ministers  of  a  congregation 
should  be  engaged  in  a  tent-making  ministry  and  do  their  job 
in  the  life  of  the  world. 

Another  possibility  is  that  of  giving  up  all  real  estate.  I 
think  our  present  real  estate  serves  us,  but  I  think  that  a  pilgrim 
people  ought  always  to  be  open  to  the  possibility  of  giving  up  all 
its  real  estate.  If  the  bomb  were  to  fall  on  this  area  we  would 
have  to  be  the  church  without  any  real  estate.  The  church  was 
the  church  during  the  most  vibrant  period  of  its  life,  several  hun- 
dred years,  without  real  estate. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  church  might  carry  out  its 
mission  through  small  bands  of  people,  just  two  or  three  or 
four  or  five,  who  would  live  out  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  of  business,  the  world  of  government,  the  world  of  mass 
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media,  the  medical  world,  the  educational  world— out  there 
where  they  are  making  their  tents,  earning  their  living.  Such 
little  mission  groups  would  be  working  at  the  problems  of  mass 
media,  or  on  the  issues  relating  to  peace  and  prevention  of 
war,  or  on  race  relations  and  housing,  or  with  the  poor,  per- 
haps taking  a  vow  of  poverty. 

I  am  not  talking  about  little  functional  groups  related  to  the 
local  congregation.  These  mission  groups  of  which  I  speak 
would  be  the  local  congregation.  We  need  to  redefine  the 
meaning  of  congregation.  '"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  This 
is  the  beginning  point. 

What  does  it  mean  to  gather— to  "congregate"— in  the  name 
of  Christ?  It  means  to  have  been  baptized  into  His  nature.  To 
have  died  with  Him  and  risen  with  Him.  It  presupposes  commit- 
ment. The  congregation  is  a  people  to  whom  the  Word  of  God 
is  preached  and  to  whom  the  sacraments  are  administered. 
These  things  do  not  have  to  be  done  by  a  professional  minister; 
anyone  who  is  appointed  by  that  community  of  faith  may  do 
them.36 

I  have  followed  the  development  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  since 
its  beginning  in  1947  and  have  always  been  deeply  impressed  by  its 
high  standards  of  membership,  its  objective  discipline,  its  exceptional 
stewardship  of  money  and  talents,  its  stress  on  evangelism,  its 
rigorous  program  of  Christian  education,  and  its  corporate  ministries 
to  the  desperate  needs  of  its  community.37  In  two  ways  in  particular, 
it  provides  us  with  a  model  for  the  reformation  of  the  20th  century 
church.  First,  in  relation  to  locus  or  territoriality,  it  is  not  structured 
as  a  parish  or  residence  church  in  the  traditional  sense  of  operating 
within  a  denned  geographical  area  for  the  total  population.  Its 
constitutive  principle  is  the  structured  discipleship  of  its  members 
without  basic  regard  to  geography.  Second,  in  relation  to  money 
and  equipment,  it  has  never  been  a  "mission  church"  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  receiving  subsidies  from  sources  outside  of  itself 
nor  of  relying  heavily  on  building  or  equipment  for  its  program. 
It  began  on  an  indigenous,  self-supporting,  self-propagating  basis 
from  the  beginning.  It  does  have  a  headquarters,  which  is  an  old 
3-story  house;  but  the  fact  that  a  new  highway  is  to  be  built  through 
the  land  on  which  this  property  stands  presents  no  serious  threat  to 
the  continuation  of  this  church. 

Anyone  who  joins  the  ranks  of  the  dissidents  who  are  seeking  new 
forms  of  the  church  and  her  ministry  risks  considerable  presumption 
at  numerous  points.  One  point  is  the  level  of  personal  commitment 
and  obedience.   Walter  Wagoner  exposes  this  point  of  vulnerability 
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when  he  suggests  that  much  talk  about  the  irrelevance  of  old  forms 
may  be  "a  mere  stalling  tactic  by  which  not  angry  but  frightened 
young  men  refuse  the  call  to  Macedonia,"  a  way  by  which  "sophis- 
ticated verbosity"  becomes  but  another  "form  of  apostasy. "37a 
Another  point  is  the  level  of  theological  maturity  and  cogency.  We 
have  already  noted  that  the  remedial  category  described  by  the 
caption,  "rugged  individualism,"  leaves  unresolved  the  issue  of  the 
church  as  integral  to  the  Gospel.  The  "renewal  of  the  church" 
approach  deals  largely  with  symptoms  of  ecclesiastical  disorder 
rather  than  with  causes  and  leaves  the  basic  issues  of  faith  and 
order  unmolested.  The  "reformation"  approach  is  at  once  the  most 
original  and  transformational  of  the  types  of  remedies  discussed; 
but  it  could  turn  out  that  the  only  difference  between  "renewal" 
and  "re-formation"  is  the  matter  of  time.  Those  who  disavow  the 
old  structures  and  set  out  to  create  new  ones  will  have  ultimately 
to  face  the  very  same  pressures  that  corrupted  the  old  ones.  When 
seen  in  its  biblical  perspective,  the  theme  of  renewal  embraces 
reformation,  for  it  has  to  do  with  an  ongoing  confrontation  between 
God  and  man  in  his  corporate  and  individual  life  in  covenant 
context.  It  is  particularly  presumptuous  to  deny  what  evidences 
there  be  that  God  is  at  work  in  existing  churches  as  though  His 
only  option  were  to  bring  in  a  decisively  new  solution  at  this 
moment  in  history. 

Marks  of  the  Church's  Authenticity.  Evasion  or  neutrality,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  dubious  virtues  in  the  face  of  the  current  indict- 
ments against  the  church;  and  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  the 
willingness  to  search  constantly  for  authenticity  in  the  Christian 
enterprise.  The  search  for  authenticity,  of  course,  implies  a  basis 
of  authority.  Some  will  turn  to  the  Bible  as  the  ground  of  authority 
for  the  norms  of  the  church.  Others  will  turn  to  some  historical 
stance,  especially  one  that  has  produced  a  rich  heritage  for  its  heirs 
along  a  particular  tributary  in  the  rivers  of  time.  Others  will  affirm 
the  needs  of  the  hour  and  employ  a  functional  criterion  in  their 
doctrine  of  the  church.  While  these  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities, 
they  indicate  that  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  way  we  come  to  these 
topics  with  our  own  presuppositions,  whether  hidden  or  exposed.  I 
will  admit,  therefore,  that  the  following  attempt  to  specify  the 
marks  of  authenticity  in  the  church  derives  from  an  Anabaptist 
point  of  view  and  may  provide  at  least  some  criteria  for  judging 
the  historical  authenticity  of  what  is  being  done  by  those  who  claim 
to  stand  in  this  Reformation  tradition: 
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1.  A  binding  fellowship.  A  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  in  which 
binding  decisions  are  made  by  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  Christ  has  laid  upon  His  church. 

2.  Discipleship.  A  membership  based  on  a  voluntary  and 
accountable  pledge  of  each  person  to  obey  Christ  in  thorough- 
going discipleship  and  to  listen  continually  for  the  next  Word 
from  the  Lord,  thus  bringing  one's  whole  existence  under  a 
radical  lordship  of  Christ. 

3.  Discipline.  A  corporate  and  objective  discipline  by  which 
all  members  are  girded  for' their  ministries  and  by  which  falter- 
ing or  unwilling  members  are  restored  or  in  exceptional  cases 
excluded. 

4.  Evangelism.  A  moving  back  and  forth  between  church  and 
world,  bringing  converts  along  into  the  fellowship,  where  the 
Christian  way  is  practiced  in  every  relationship  of  life. 

5.  Nurture  in  the  church.  A  ministry  of  upbuilding  and 
nurture  within  the  congregation,  including  such  functions  as 
Bible  teaching,  counseling,  regulation  of  the  group  life,  and 
the  instruction  and  evangelism  of  the  children. 

6.  Servanthood  in  the  world.  A  ministry  of  proclamation  and 
servanthood  to  the  world,  taking  the  form  of  missions  to  areas 
of  human  need  by  smaller  or  larger  task  forces  from  within  the 
congregation. 

7.  Leadership.  The  wide  distribution  of  leadership  respon- 
sibility in  the  carrying  out  of  these  ministries  and  missions, 
having  no  formal  or  impersonal  distinctions   (e.g.,  clergy,  laity). 

8.  Stewardship.  The  financing  of  these  ministries  and  the 
meeting  of  all  human  need  through  the  sharing  of  money  and 
possessions. 

9.  Worship.  The  regular  corporate  retreat  for  worship  in 
modes  which  are  indigenous  to  the  local  congregation  and  led 
by  the  servants  of  the  group  life. 

10.  Love  and  nonresistance.  The  application  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  particularly  the  all-embracing  ethic  of  love  and 
nonresistance,  in  every  situation  of  life. 

I  suspect  that  any  attempt  to  specify  the  marks  of  authenticity  in 
the  church  in  propositional  terms  such  as  the  above  can  never  meet 
with  total  approval.  To  be  specific  one  might  anticipate  a  number 
of  areas  of  ambiguity  in  which  we  might  hope  for  clearer  light  to 
break  in  upon  us  in  the  months  to  come. 

Remaining  Ambiguities.  One  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  church 
as  means  and  end.  A  major  theme  of  much  of  the  current  literature 
on  church  renewal  is  a  new  emphasis  on  mission  as  central  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  church,  and  often  the  emphasis  is  made  by  assert- 
ing that  "the  church  is  mission."  While  one  can  try  to  understand 
what  it  means  to  say  that  mission  belongs  to  the  essential  being  of 
the  church,  it  is  probably  truer  to  the  meaning  of  the  church  to 
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say  that  the  church  is  more  than  just  a  means  to  make  the  Gospel 
known  to  the  world;  it  is  part  of  the  Gospel  and  thus  is  end  as  well 
as  means.  The  danger  in  the  way  the  new  stress  on  mission  is  put  is 
to  assign  to  the  church  a  position  subordinate  to  other  aspects  of 
the  Gospel.  Christ  founded  the  church  not  only  to  send  it  out  into 
the  world  to  preach  and  serve  but  to  introduce  alongside  of  the 
world  a  new  and  transforming  kind  of  community.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  church  as  an  end  in  itself  is  a  witness  to  the  world  of 
that  which  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  yet  do. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  Great  Commission  can  be 
fulfilled  by  simply  "being  the  church,"  as  the  case  of  the  Hutterites 
shows  so  well.  Unless  a  congregation  is  involved  in  missions  to  the 
areas  of  need  round  about,  its  own  vitality  will  likely  diminish  and 
die.  And  as  history  shows  all  too  well,  it  will  likely  be  involved 
in  missions  only  when  it  is  so  structured  that  a  missionary  encounter 
in  the  world  becomes  deliberate,  planned,  and  objective.  The 
paradox  of  the  church  in  history  as  both  end  and  means  is  some- 
thing like  the  rising  and  receding  of  a  tide.  At  times  the  instrumental 
dimension  recedes  far  into  the  background.  At  other  times  it  rises 
in  importance,  at  last  rushing  in  upon  the  minds  of  Christians 
with  such  force  that  it  constitutes  a  new  revelation  in  itself.  Clearly 
the  age  of  world  missions  by  proxy  is  ending,  and  each  church  now 
has  a  missionary  task  for  its  own  environment.  The  urgency  that 
lies  in  back  of  this  conviction  is  not  only  the  belief  that  the  church 
has  a  mission  to  perform  in  the  world  (i.e.,  means)  but  that  it  can 
only  know  its  true  existence  as  an  end  in  itself  through  the  act  of 
carrying  out  that  mission  in  the  same  way  that  some  depths  of  the 
mystery  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian  can  only  come  to  us  in  the 
act  of  winning  others  to  our  Lord  and  to  His  way. 

Related  to  this  ambiguity  is  another  which  has  to  do  with  the  cate- 
gories of  church  and  world.  Most  of  the  current  attempts  to  describe 
the  church  in  terms  of  its  role  as  a  servant  of  God's  mission  to  the 
world  dissolve  the  boundary  lines  between  church  and  world.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  theology  of  the  relationship  between  church  and 
world  needs  careful  examination.  A  view  of  the  church  as  merely 
a  piece  of  the  world  which  confesses  Christ  will  tend  to  undercut  the 
valuation  of  the  church  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  and  probably  also 
to  undermine  the  ethical  discipline  of  the  church,  for  if  we  are  to 
assume  that  church  and  world  are  mere  parts  of  one  great  har- 
monious whole,  there  will  likely  be  no  significant  difference  between 
life  in  the  church  and  life  in  the  world.    A  view  of  the  church  and 
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world  as  separate  and  disharmonious  realms  will  mean  a  substantial 
difference  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  church-world  dialogue  but 
also  to  the  nature  of  the  intra-church  dialogue.  The  marks  which 
distinguish  the  church  from  the  world  may  become  signs  to  the 
world  of  God's  purpose  for  the  world,  and  the  life  within  the  church 
will  then  need  to  be  such  that  these  signs  are  clearly  evident. 

Again,  however,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  arbitrary  way  the  line 
between  church  and  world  has.  been  drawn  in  traditional  Mennon- 
ite  circles  can  ever  be  authenticated  by  cultural  geographical  norms. 
This  line  is  ever  precarious  and  certainly  more  dynamic  than  the 
traditional  demarkation  would  suggest.  All  that  can  be  said,  perhaps, 
is  that  the  line  will  have  to  be  reinterpreted  and  redrawn,  in  order 
to  enliven,  rather  than  to  quench,  the  church's  mission  to  the  world. 
Since  "the  wind  blows  where  it  wills"  we  can  never  accept  a  spatial 
separation  between  church  and  world.  Our  problem  is  that  we  have 
so  little  experience  in  our  generation  to  suggest  what  it  would 
mean  to  say  that  "separation  from  the  world"  is  a  spiritual  rather 
than  a  spatial  matter. 

A  third  ambiguity  related  to  the  other  two  has  to  do  with  the 
Christian's  vocation  within  the  structures  of  the  world.  The  notion 
found  in  much  of  the  current  literature  on  church  renewal  that  the 
Christian  ministry  of  a  servant  church  is  the  work  of  laity  in  the 
world  with  an  undergirding  from  theological  specialists  is  at  least  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  New  Testament  materials  concerning  min- 
istry. References  to  the  diversity  of  ministries  in  the  New  Testament 
(Romans  12,  I  Corinthians  12,  etc.)  identify  these  gifts  with  functions 
appropriate  to  the  life  and  work  of  a  congregation  and  not  to 
functions  in  secular  society.  Yet,  to  say  that  a  Christian's  only 
ministry  is  within  the  structure  of  the  congregation  tends  to  obscure 
the  truth  that  the  church  is  in  the  world  even  though  its  identity 
remains  distinct.  In  a  world  in  which  all  men  are  interdependent 
and  in  which  Christians  will  always  be  working  alongside  non- 
Christians  in  the  economic  realm,  it  is  misleading  to  differentiate 
sharply  between  "church  vocations"  and  "secular  vocations"  for  the 
Christian.  If  we  conceive  of  the  church  as  the  matrix  for  the  totality 
of  the  Christian's  life,  even  though  he  is  economically  interdependent 
with  non-Christians,  then  one  vocation  (e.g.,  evangelist)  is  no  more 
distinctly  church  vocation  than  another  (e.g.,  tentmaking).  As  a 
matter  of  Paul's  own  experience,  the  Christian  who  has  the  gifts 
of  an  evangelist  might  at  the  same  time  be  gainfully  employed 
as  a   tentmaker,  which  indicates   that  one  of  the   important  ways 
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in  which  all  Christians  are  Christian  is  through  their  occupations, 
whatever  that  might  be  by  the  leading  of  God.  Only  with  such  a 
dynamic  conception  of  Christian  vocation  can  we  then  begin  to 
talk  about  certain  Christians  who  are  set  apart  for  special  assignments 
needing  seminary  training,  some  to  be  salaried  by  the  church,  and 
others  to  be  carried  out  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  For  all  believers, 
however,  the  congregation  remains  the  primary  context  for  the  living 
of  one's  life;  and  whatever  any  believer  does  should  carry  the  call 
and  sanction  of  the  brethren. 

A  fourth  ambiguity  has  to  do  with  the  essence-form  relationship 
in  our  doctrine  of  the  church.  What  is  the  relationship  of  our 
partnership  in  the  Gospel  to  the  structures  which  inevitably  spring 
from  it?  In  his  study  of  the  changing  forms  of  the  church's  witness, 
Colin  Williams  recalls  Wesley's  distinction  between  "instituted"  and 
"prudential"  means  of  grace,  the  former  referring  to  those  instituted 
by  Christ  as  unchangeable  characteristics  of  the  church— such  as 
prayer,  searching  the  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  fasting  and  waiting 
—and  the  latter  referring  to  the  changing  structures  of  the  Christian 
life  required  to  relate  it  to  the  changing  situations  in  which  Chris- 
tians find  themselves. 

Wesley  saw  his  own  "societies"  as  an  expression  of  prudential 
means  of  grace  which  he  struggled  to  keep  within  the  Church  of 
England,  believing  that  in  the  life  of  the  church  the  continuity 
of  the  "instituted"  means  of  grace  was  given.  But  he  believed 
that  his  societies  were  vital  to  the  mission  of  the  church  because 
they  provided  for  the  necessary  "prudential"  forms  in  which 
the  changeless  life  of  the  church  could  be  brought  to  men  in 
the   changing  circumstances  of   their  life.38 

This  distinction  between  "instituted"  and  "prudential"  means  of 
grace  is  helpful  as  we  grapple  with  the  essence-form  problem.  It 
would  warn  us,  on  one  hand,  "against  any  restructuring  which 
threatens  to  jettison  those  means  of  grace  given  to  the  church  by 
Christ  as  permanent  and  essential  characteristics  of  her  life."  But 
it  would  also  warn  us  against  forgetting  "that  the  church  must 
always  develop  forms  of  life  which  will  provide  the  ways  by  which 
these  'means  of  grace'  may  produce  a  Christian  style  of  life  as  the 
believers  participate  in  the  particular  structures  of  the  life  of  their 
own  age."39 

A  fifth  ambiguity  has  to  do  with  whether  forms  are  derivative 
from,  rather  than  constitutive  of,  the  essence  of  the  church.  By 
asserting  that  forms  are  changeable,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
optional;    and   we   have   still   to   ask,    then,   whether   and   to   what 
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extent  the  structure  of  the  church  is  a  constitutive  principle  of  the 
church.  We  may  speak,  for  example,  of  the  "local  congregation"  as 
a  given  constitutive  form  of  the  church;  but  the  fact  is  that  some 
of  the  principal  writers  about  church  renewal  today  are  seriously 
questioning  the  legitimacy  of  the  empirical  church  precisely  at  the 
point  of  the  local  congregation.  The  crux  of  the  question  probably 
focuses  on  the  meaning  of  the  term,  "local."  If  by  "local"  we  mean 
that  the  identity  of  the  congregation  is  residential  or  geographical 
(e.g.,  the  parish  church)  or  historical  or  cultural  (e.g.,  the  denomina- 
tional church)  or  dogmatic  (e.g.,  the  fundamentalist  church),  we 
might  readily  agree  that  these  forms  are  not  constitutive  of  the 
church,  even  though  they  continue  to  be  the  predominant  organiza- 
tional principles  by  which  most  local  congregations  are  established. 
If  by  "local"  we  mean  that  the  identity  of  the  congregation  is  a 
group  of  people  who  interact  with  each  other  as  whole  personalities, 
sharing  the  totality  of  their  lives  in  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  then 
we  might  well  say  that  "Congregationalism"  is  a  given  characteristic 
of  the  church. 

New  Forms  of  the  Congregation 

This  brings  us  to  the  vital  question:  What  are  the  forms  that  will 
help  to  make  the  church  authentic  for  such  a  time  as  this?  Although 
we  should  expect  to  designate  these  forms,  whatever  they  may  be, 
as  "local  congregations"  in  the  meaning  that  was  given  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  section,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  against  the  con- 
clusion that  the  residential  congregation,  which  has  been  normative 
for  over  one  thousand  years,  is  necessarily  the  best  structure  for  the 
church  in  our  day.  Colin  Williams,  who  gives  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  argument  against  the  residential  congregation  as  norma- 
tive for  our  time,  develops  the  provocative  thesis  that  the  structures 
of  the  congregation  should  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  structures 
of  the  world  in  her  need.40  According  to  this  proposition,  the  staff 
and  patients  of  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center  could  constitute  a 
Christian  congregation  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  provided  it  met 
certain  theological  requirements,  i.e.,  incorporated  the  "instituted" 
means  of  grace.  This,  then,  would  be  an  example  of  a  congrega- 
tion structured  around  a  conspicuous  need  of  the  world.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington  is  now 
beginning  to  refer  to  the  satellite  congregations  within  its  orbit— 
the  Renewal  Center  Congregation,  the  Rockville  House  Congrega- 
tion, and  the  Congregation  of  the  Potter's  House,  the  latter  being  a 
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coffee  house  where  artists  and  writers,  businessmen  and  scientists, 
poets  and  beatniks,  gather  to  discuss  issues  of  Christian  concern. 
This  concept  of  satellite  congregations  grew  out  of  the  experience 
of  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  situation,  as  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  reveals: 

We  look  at  the  structure  which  is  the  Potter's  House  and  wonder 
what  are  its  frontiers.  One  night  last  month  a  minister  who 
had  left  the  church  to  take  a  job  in  the  State  Department  talked 
to  us  excitedly  about  the  coffee  house.  He  said,  "This  is  what 
I  knew  the  church  should  be  and  I  didn't  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  I  want  to  attend  your  church."  We  invited  him  to  worship 
with  us  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  he  came  eager  and  open, 
but  the  traditional  church  service  in  our  blue  chapel  dis- 
appointed him,  and  he  said  in  effect,  "I'll  stick  to  the  Potter's 
House."  There  crossed  our  minds  the  thought  that  perhaps 
on  Sunday  mornings  there  should  be  a  worship  service  at  the 
Potter's  House  and  that  out  of  this  congregation  might  grow 
a  liturgy  suitable  not  only  for  the  market  place,  but  a  liturgy 
expressing  the  generation  of  abstract  paintings  and  modern 
technology  and  space  travel— a  generation  who  may  need  their 
own  setting  to  discover  the  majestic  grandeur  of  cathedrals  and 
the  simple  loveliness  of  blue  chapels,  the  friendship  of  St. 
Francis,  of  Brother  Lawrence,  and  of  Bonhoeffer.4* 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  congregation  like  this  is  not  a  true  con- 
gregation because  it  does  not  minister  to  the  whole  people  of  God- 
men  and  women  and  children  of  all  ages— but  only  to  a  small 
segment  of  society  and  a  restricted  age  group.  But  as  Colin  Williams 
points  out,  "If  that  criterion  is  used,  where  is  there  a  true  congrega- 
tion? Our  local  communities  are  now  usually  a  highly  restricted 
section— a  particular  class,  color,  language,  cultural  group;  and 
related  only  to  the  residential  aspect  of  the  lives  of  that  particular 
group.  If  the  criterion  should  be  that  a  congregation  must  represent 
the  whole  people  of  God,  that  it  should  reveal  the  manner  in  which 
the  life  of  Christ  transcends  the  barriers  of  age,  of  race,  of  nation, 
of  class,  of  language;  then  the  present  local  congregation  singularly 
fails  to  meet  the  test."42  The  accepted  assumption  that  the  residence 
congregation  is  the  normative  form  of  church  life  is  nothing  less 
than  "morphological  fundamentalism."43  It  is  only  one  option, 
although  we  might  add  an  important  option,  inasmuch  as  human 
domicile  is,  and  will  probably  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  one 
important  structure  of  the  needs  of  the  world.  But  there  are  other 
structures  which  could  be  just  as  legitimate  bases  for  the  formation 
of  Christian  congregations  as  that  of  residence.   Some  of  the  alterna- 
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tive  structures  of  the  world  as  bases  for  Christian  congregation  are 
catalogued  by  Colin  Williams  as  follows: 

1.  Direct  sociological  structures  giving  rise  to  continuing 
institutions— such  as  political  structures,  business,  vocational 
groups,  communications  and  entertainment  media,  educational 
and  health  institutions. 

2.  Communities  of  concern  (e.g.,  the  "world"  of  the  arts)  and 
communities  of  need  (e.g.,  drug  addicts).  Unlike  the  first  group 
these  are  not  so  much  organized  institutions  as  changing  com- 
munities gathering  around  the  concerns  and  needs. 

3.  Major  social  crises  necessitating  structured  responses— e.g., 
race,  housing,  poverty,  war.44 

In  short,  a  congregation  can  be  denned  as  "any  gathering  of 
Christians  which  is  called  by  Christ  to  witness  to  his  lordship  in 
particular  areas  of  the  world's  life;  and  that  just  as  this  can  occur 
in  residence,  so  it  also  can  occur  in  other  'worlds.'  "45 

We  turn,  now,  to  the  question  of  new  forms  for  Mennonite  Con- 
gregationalism. How  can  the  congregation  be  so  structured  that 
it  will  achieve  the  historic  intentions  of  faith  and  ethics  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Mennonites?  In  order  to  discuss  this  question  in 
proper  perspective,  we  should  be  clear  about  one  thing.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  still  at  work  in  the  Mennonite  rural  community  church 
which  H.  S.  Bender  described  as  "the  brotherhood  of  love  in  which 
all  the  members  minister  to  each  other  in  all  their  needs  both 
temporal  and  spiritual."46  This  is  the  old  structure  that  most  of  us 
grew  up  in  and  in  which  we  came  to  know  Jesus  Christ.  Agriculture 
will  continue  to  be  one  important  structure  of  the  world  around 
which  Christian  congregations  must  take  form.  But  we  simply  have 
to  face  with  more  courage  than  we  have  shown  so  far  that  in  a 
large-scale  affluent  society,  less  than  five  percent  of  the  population 
will  raise  the  food  and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  Already 
in  our  generation,  the  majority  of  Mennonites  no  longer  belong  to 
Mennonite  rural  community  churches  in  the  sense  in  which  Harold 
Bender  was  speaking;  but  we  have  been  reluctant  to  allow  the  full 
impact  of  this  fact  to  enter  into  our  thinking  and  planning. 

With  insight  and  boldness,  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  has  con- 
fronted the  facts  of  rapid  social  change  and  faced  the  question  of 
Mennonitism  for  tomorrow.  In  his  Christian  Century  article  in  the 
"What's  Ahead  for  the  Churches?"  series,  he  states  his  belief  that 
"the  greatest  contribution  that  the  peace  churches  can  make  to 
Christendom  lies  in  the  area  of  the  concept  of  the  congregation."47 
It  is  his  belief,  moreover,  that  this  contribution  ought  to  be  made 
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in  the  form  of  experimental  models  as  signs  to  the  other  churches 
and  to  the  world  that  the  Lord  does  have  a  word  to  speak  to  the 
present  and  oncoming  generation.  The  particular  dimension  of 
the  congregational  life  which  he  projects  into  these  future  experi- 
mental models  is  that  of  ethical  discernment— the  structuring  of  the 
congregation  as  an  ethical  community,  making  ethical  decisions 
and  implementing  them  in  the  world.  "The  crux  of  the  matter,"  he 
feels,  "is  the  decision-making  process."48  The  congregation  of  the 
future  has  got  to  be  re-formed  so  that  the  adult  Sunday  school 
classes  and  congregational  meetings  become  more  than  mere  forums 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  but  can  become  springboards  to  binding 
decisions  about  such  great  issues  as  war,  race,  housing,  capital 
punishment,  unemployment,  and  poverty.  "Congregations  restruc- 
tured as  discerning  communities  would  concertedly  seek  to  meet 
specific  needs  in  the  world"  and  they  "would  be  ordered  around 
works  of  love  in  lowly  places."49 

Its  identity  would  be  established  by  what  it  "does"  in  a  local 
situation  in  the  world.  Worship,  fellowship,  sacraments,  teach- 
ing, and  discipline  would  belong  to  the  life  of  the  congregation, 
but  these  would  not  be  detached  from  specific  ministries.  To  the 
outsider  such  a  congregation  would  look  more  like  a  local  Peace 
Corps  unit  or  a  closely  related  set  of  such  units  than  a  band  of 
worshipers.  The  church  building  would  reflect  the  modesty  of 
faith  rather  than  the  imperial  character  of  Christendom.  It 
would  be  a  headquarters  for  a  number  of  missions  or  "task 
forces,"  each  such  entity  operating  essentially  as  the  church, 
i.e.,  as  a  serving,  worshiping,  disciplining  fellowship.  The  con- 
gregation would  thus  be  primarily  an  assembly  of  mission  fellow- 
ships, not  an  assembly  of  individuals.  Membership  would  depend 
largely  on  willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  radical  discipleship. 
Not  everyone  would  join  such  a  church,  but  the  basis  for 
exclusion  would  be  preferable  to  that  which  is  now  used  in 
many  "inclusive"  churches.50 

Although  the  structural  details  which  Lawrence  describes  as  part 
of  his  vision  of  the  ethically  discerning  congregation  raise  many  and 
provocative  questions,  there  is  one  facet  which  he  discusses  which  is 
undebatable  and  squarely  to  the  point.  Whatever  form  the  church 
takes  within  a  period  of  history,  the  crucial  problem  is  to  discern 
what  the  Lord  would  say  to  us  in  the  congregation  about  the  needs 
of  the  world  round  about,  the  needs  of  the  brethren  within  the 
church  for  worship,  education,  and  dialogue,  and  the  gifts  within 
the  church  to  meet  these  needs  within  and  without.  "If  Christ  does 
not  become  a  living  reality  within  the  congregation,  then  it  would 
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appear  misleading  to  discuss  problems  that  presume  that  He  has. 
Better  admit  quite  frankly  that  the  peace  churches  are  not  certain 
about  what  constitutes  obedience  today  and  that  Christian  ethics 
in  the  deepest  sense  does  not  exist  among  them."51 

I  turn,  finally,  to  a  vision  which  all  of  this  talk  about  church 
renewal  and  re-formation  has  conjured  up  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
I  think  we  have  to  admit  that  we  can't  possibly  perceive  all  of  the 
possibilities  of  renewal  and  re-formation  within  our  own  confer- 
ences and  congregations.  This  can  become  a  strong  temptation 
simply  to  write  them  off  as  visionary,  impractical,  unrealistic.  In 
my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  our  local  congrega- 
tions are  vulnerable  to  the  indictments  that  were  discussed  above: 
many  have  become  establishments  of  a  cultural  continuity;  some 
have  been  victimized  by  the  values  of  middle-class  business  ethics; 
and  most  are  captive  to  the  sphere  of  residence.  Unlike  Peter 
Berger,  who  believes  that  individualism  is  the  best  alternative  to  an 
irrelevant  church,  or  Gordon  Cosby,  who  believes  that  the  wisest 
strategy  is  to  bypass  the  existing  structures  in  favor  of  new  ones,  I 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  at  work  in  the  old  structures. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  many  members  of  established 
congregations  are  far  more  ready  to  obey  the  promptings  of  the 
living  Spirit  of  Christ  than  we  usually  suppose,  when  there  arises 
in  their  midst  a  servant  leader  who  is  prepared,  through  total  identi- 
fication and  suffering  with  his  people,  to  introduce  them  to  the 
living  Spirit.  I  know  that  this  is  happening  in  numerous  congrega- 
tions across  our  conference. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  these  evidences  of  new  life  are  so 
quickly  extinguished  or  minimized  because  they  appear  piecemeal 
on  the  local  level  and  they  are  not  tied  in  with  the  experimentations 
of  other  congregations  out  of  which  a  cumulation  of  evidence  of 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  provide  an  important  ingre- 
dient that  is  missing:    corroboration. 

This  is  where  conference  boards  and  committees  ought  to  come 
into  the  picture,  with  two  types  of  ministries.  One  of  these  is  to 
confirm  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in  a  local  congre- 
gation by  the  simple  input  of  accounts  of  similar  workings  of  the 
Spirit  in  sister  congregations.  This  is  the  experience  of  corrobora- 
tion which  has  a  dynamic  consolidating  effect  upon  the  faithful 
members  of  any  church,  as  any  conference  leader  who  has  been 
able  to  fulfill  this  crucial  role  can  testify.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
nor   underestimate    the    leavening    influence    in    our   congregations 
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of  reports  they  are  now  getting  about  the  creative  work  in  Kansas 
City,  or  in  Winnipeg,  or  in  Atlanta,  or  in  the  current  Johannestal- 
Brudertal  negotiations  in  Hillsboro.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  these  reports  support  similar  stirrings  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
widely  separated  local  congregations  to  which  the  reports  come. 

The  other  ministry  is  precisely  what  Burkholder  calls  "experi- 
mental models"  or  "pilot  projects"  as  signs  to  the  other  churches 
and  to  the  world  that  the  Spirit  does  bring  to  our  remembrance  all 
that  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach.  Although  I  would  not  reject 
the  possibility  that  such  models  could  emerge  from  established 
churches,  I  am  envisioning  projects  that  would  probably  begin  apart 
from  established  churches  in  order  to  have  the  freedom  to  go  beyond 
the  familiar  patterns  of  ministry  and  in  order  to  shatter  the  captivity 
to  the  domestic  sphere  of  residence.  Again,  a  conference  board  or 
committee  (and  particularly  the  board  of  missions  and  its  satellite 
committees)  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  implement  just  such 
pilot  projects  of  congregational  life,  for  the  reason  that  these  agencies 
can  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  concerns  that  local  churches  do  not 
have  access  to.  We  are  doing  this  in  many  areas:  migrant  ministries, 
psychiatric  services,  interracial  units,  voluntary  services,  etc.  For 
some  strange  reason,  we  have  done  almost  nothing  of  this  sort  that 
is  essentially  centered  in  the  concept  of  the  congregation. 

The  vision  is  for  a  select  group  of  "ministers"  to  commit  them- 
selves for  at  least  half  a  decade  or  longer  to  any  new  program 
(urban,  rural,  interracial,  etc.)  about  which  they,  together  with  the 
sponsoring  conference  board  or  committee,  would  agree  should  be 
attempted  by  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Quite  possibly,  this 
pilot  congregation  would  model  itself  after  the  shape  of  some  worldly 
need  (employment,  education,  human  blight,  prejudice,  dereliction, 
poverty,  etc.).  Whatever  the  project  might  be,  provided  it  incor- 
porates the  "instituted  means  of  grace"  and  is  truly  relevant  to  the 
selected  area  of  worldly  need,  there  would  be  innumerable  individ- 
uals in  our  conference,  particularly  at  our  colleges  and  seminary, 
who  would  be  delighted  to  get  involved  in  the  extension  of  this 
experiment.  My  guess  is  that  we  would  be  awed  by  the  ramifications 
of  such  a  project,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be  a  feedback  to  the 
established  congregations  with  the  suggestion,  "Why  not  try  this 
for  size?"  That  this  vision  is  not  completely  original  with  me, 
although  it  is  certainly  a  unique  possibility  for  our  own  tradition, 
will  be  evident  in  the  following  concluding  remark  from  Walter 
Wagoner: 
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It  [some  experimental  model  for  a  new  form  of  the  church  and 
her  witness]  would  be  more  than  a  safety  valve  for  steamy 
impatience;  it  would  be  the  church's  recognition  that  just  as  is 
true  of  any  university  or  industry,  it  must  have  a  department 
of  subsidized  revolutions  where  creative  persons  can  get  a  hear- 
ing within  the  established  structures  of  church  life,  without 
waiting  for  years  to  get  into  a  position  of  authority.52 
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THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  CHURCH 
John  W.  Miller 

Part  I 

When  we  speak  about  the  renewal  of  the  church  we  are  touching 
on  the  problem  of  a  faithless  and  disobedient  church.  We  are 
thinking  about  a  church  that  has  lost  its  way,  and  we  are  asking 
how  this  church  might  find  its  way  again.  In  this  sense  we  might 
say  that  the  Christian  church  at  the  very  beginning  was  a  renewal 
movement  within  the  disobedient  church  of  Israel.  It  challenged 
that  church  to  bring  forth  the  deeds  of  repentance.  This  being  the 
case,  it  must  seem  strange  that  the  Christian  church  should  today  be 
so  preoccupied  with  its  own  renewal  as  it  seems  to  be.  And  we  might 
well  ask,  did  Jesus  foresee  a  development  of  this  kind?  Did  He 
realize  that  even  His  own  movement,  so  new  and  vital  in  its  time, 
would  one  day  grow  old  and  lifeless  and  itself  need  renewal?  If  so, 
did  He  leave  us  any  instructions  as  to  what  to  do  in  such  circum- 
stances? 

To  both  questions  we  can  answer,  "Yes."  I  have  long  felt  that 
ecumenical  Christianity  has  paid  insufficient  attention  in  its  discus- 
sions of  church  unity  and  church  renewal  to  the  warnings  of  Jesus 
recorded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  those 
warnings  Jesus  clearly  indicates  that  He  had  no  false  optimism  about 
the  future  of  His  movement.  John  says  of  Jesus  that  He  knew  the 
hearts  of  men  and  did  not  need  anyone  else  to  tell  Him  what  was  in 
a  man.  Unlike  many  a  sectarian  leader,  Jesus  saw  straight  through 
to  the  possibilities  of  corruption  in  His  would-be  disciples.  "Not 
everyone  who  says  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven" 
(Matthew  7:21).  One  of  the  most  fearful  things  Jesus  ever  said  is 
contained  in  a  statement  that  immediately  follows  this  one:  "On 
that  day  many  will  say  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  prophesy  in 
your  name,  and  cast  out  demons  in  your  name,  and  do  many  mighty 
works  in  your  name?  And  then  will  I  declare  to  them,  I  never  knew 
you;  depart  from  me,  you  evil-doers"  (Matthew  7:22,  23).  And  then 
Jesus  goes  on  to  distinguish,  with  unmistakable  simplicity,  two  types 
of  churches,  two  types  of  houses,  houses  built  on  rock  and  houses 
built  on  sand.  And  what  distinguishes  them  is  that  in  one  instance 
there  is  hearing  and  doing,  and  in  the  other  hearing  only. 
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Jesus,  then,  did  clearly  anticipate  the  problem  of  faithlessness 
within  His  own  following.  On  down  through  the  ages,  these  state- 
ments seem  to  imply,  there  will  be  many  who  take  the  name  of  Jesus 
in  a  hypocritical  way.  There  will  be  a  false  church,  in  which  Jesus 
is  worshiped,  in  which  prophesying  goes  on  in  His  name,  in  which 
even  miracles  of  healing  take  place,  but  in  which  there  is  no  good 
fruit,  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus  are  not  obeyed.  And  there  will  be 
a  faithful  church,  a  church  that  follows  Jesus  in  simple  obedience 
and  does  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father.  This  situation  Jesus  saw 
clearly,  and  consequently  the  apostasy  of  many  of  His  followers  came 
as  no  bitter  disillusionment  to  Him. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  dark  point  to  make  at  the  very  outset  of 
a  discussion  of  the  renewal  of  the  church.  But  we  must  become  quite 
sober  and  realistic  about  the  church.  The  church  is  not  all  one 
thing.  Jesus  saw  that  His  following  would  be  a  mixed  multitude,  a 
conglomerate  of  disobedience  and  obedience,  full  of  the  same  kind 
of  hypocrisy  that  He  so  roundly  condemned  in  the  Jewish  church 
of  His  own  time. 

This  is  a  side  of  things  which  I  fear  the  ecumenical  movement 
has  not  sufficiently  grasped.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  done  a 
great  service  in  helping  many  Christians  see  that  the  lines  between 
the  true  and  the  false  church  do  not  run  along  the  established 
denominational  lines.  It  has  helped  us  acknowledge  the  increasing 
meaninglessness  of  these  artificial  bodies.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
created  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance  that  tones  down  our  genuine 
horror  for  the  evil  perpetuated  by  the  churches.  It  has  blinded  us  to 
the  fact  that  many  churches  which  make  a  very  orthodox  confession 
of  Jesus  are  not  true  churches  at  all,  if  measured  by  obedience  to 
His  words.  It  is  only  a  rare,  courageous  soul  who  will  break  the 
tranquillity  and  self-congratulatory  atmosphere  in  which  the  churches 
live  in  this  ecumenical  era,  with  words  like  the  following  taken  from 
a  letter  received  from  Clarence  Jordan: 

For  years  (Clarence  writes)  I  have  proclaimed  .  .  .  that  the 
church  is  the  realm  of  redemption.  But  during  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  dawning  on  me  that  what  we  call  churches  are 
not  churches  at  all,  and  to  naively  expect  them  to  rise  up  and 
respond  to  the  Gospel  is,  to  say  the  least,  unintelligent.  The 
average  church  member  is  about  as  serious  about  the  lordship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  average  Klan  member  is.  By  and  large, 
churches  have  so  repudiated  their  Head,  and  so  identified  with 
the  world  that  the  only  thing  they  retain  of  their  former  Spouse 
is  His  name,  which  they  take  in  vain.  I  know  this  sounds  bitter 
and  cynical,  but  it  is  based  on  firsthand,  intimate  contact  over 
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many  years,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  factual  statement  rather  than 
a  bitter  opinion.  I  think  that  there  was  far  more  hope  for  the 
pharisaism  of  Jesus'  day  than  for  the  ecclesiasticism  of  our  da\. 

Most  of  us  find  words  like  these  harsh,  but  they  are  no  harsher  than 
the  words  of  Jesus  Himself  as  He  projects  the  future  of  His  move- 
ment. 

If  this  is  the  situation  of  the  church,  we  might  well  cry  out  in 
despair.  How  then  will  the  church  ever  be  renewed?  The  fact  is  that 
Jesus  does  not  anticipate  the  kind  of  renewal  that  many  in  our  time 
seem  to  anticipate.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  He  does  not  even  speak 
of  renewal.  Instead  He  speaks  of  something  about  which  none  of 
us  wishes  to  speak— judgment!  Those  churches  that  persist  in  saying, 
"Lord,  Lord,"  while  failing  to  do  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
cannot  look  forward  to  renewal  but  to  judgment.  In  our  optimistic 
way  we  want  to  think  about  renewing  these  disobedient  churches. 
Many  earnest  Christians  today  feel  torn  as  to  whether  they  should 
work  in  congregations  where  there  is  much  disobedience  and  try 
to  renew  them,  or  go  out  on  missions  into  new  places.  Many  make 
the  choice  to  work  with  these  disobedient  congregations.  There 
they  may  even  compromise  themselves  in  order  to  keep  peace  with 
their  people.  They  do  not  know  that  even  while  they  are  trying  to 
renew  these  churches,  God  has  already  set  in  motion  forces  of  judg- 
ment. "You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  if  salt  has  lost  its  taste, 
how  can  its  saltness  be  restored?  It  is  no  longer  good  for  anything 
except  to  be  thrown  out  and  trodden  under  foot  by  men."  That  is 
the  destiny  of  a  disobedient  church.  There  is  a  condition  that  cannot 
be  renewed.  There  are  churches  that  are  beyond  reformation.  To 
speak  about  the  renewal  of  such  churches  is  like  speaking  about 
resalting  salt. 

Instead  then  of  speaking  of  the  renewal  of  the  churches,  which  may 
lead  us  into  a  false  optimism,  we  must  learn  from  Jesus  and  the 
prophets  before  Him  to  face  up  to  the  reality  of  judgment.  If  we 
want  to  persist  in  using  the  word  renewal,  we  might  say  that  God 
renews  the  church  by  judgment.  We  can  see  in  our  own  time  how 
the  fruitless  branches  of  Christendom  are  being  lopped  off  and 
thrown  upon  the  trash  heap.  The  saltless  salt  is  being  cast  out  and 
trodden  under  by  the  foot  of  men.  I  am  speaking  of  the  purging 
that  has  come  upon  the  church  in  Hitler's  Germany,  in  Communist 
Russia,  and  elsewhere  in  our  time.  That  is  God's  answer  to  hypocriti- 
cal Christianity  in  history,  and  on  the  day  of  judgment  there  will  be 
heard  the  words,  "I  never  knew  you." 
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If  then  there  is  a  disobedient  Christianity  that  will  not  be  renewed, 
according  to  Jesus,  but  judged,  purged  and  destroyed,  what  is  there 
for  us  to  do?  The  only  hope  that  Jesus  holds  out  for  any  of  us  is 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  false  Christianity,  all  this  hypocrisy, 
some  might  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  obey.  The  hope  of  Jesus 
lies  in  the  expectation  that  somewhere  those  will  gather  who  have 
understanding  enough,  boldness  enough,  and  integrity  enough  to 
follow  Him,  not  in  word  only  but  in  deed.  All  His  warnings  and 
urgent  admonitions  are  designed  to  call  this  forth,  to  prick  the 
conscience  and  challenge  the  will. 

Many  people  lament  the  condition  of  Christianity  with  its  con- 
fusing array  of  movements,  sects,  and  cults.  They  are  looking  for  a 
day  when  there  will  be  one  church,  one  united  Christian  body.  That 
is  not  the  expectation  I  get  from  reading  the  words  of  Jesus.  There 
I  get  a  picture  of  just  the  kind  of  confusion  I  see  about  me  today. 
But  there  too  I  hear  a  ringing  warning  to  watch  out  in  the  midst 
of  this  confusion.  There  I  am  led  to  hope  in  a  church  that  will, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments 
of  history,  stand  firm  on  a  solid  rock.  There  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  a  people  can  follow  Jesus,  can  live  faithfully  under  His  easy 
yoke,  and  in  so  doing  will  season  and  light  the  world. 

That  is  what  Jesus  leads  me  to  care  about,  and  to  care  supremely 
about.  I  do  not  know  about  the  renewal  of  the  church.  Under  the 
banner  of  Christianity  fearful  things  have  been  and  are  being  per- 
petuated. Under  the  banner  of  Christianity  wars  have  been  fought, 
slavery  practiced,  injustices  defended,  heretics  killed  and  much  more. 
Jesus  has  not  sent  us  to  renew  all  that.  He  sends  us  forth  as  His 
disciples  to  "disciple"  the  nations,  teaching  them  to  obey  all  the 
things  He  taught.  My  uppermost  desire  in  life  is  to  do  just  that, 
and  my  concern  in  these  lectures  is  to  encourage  you  to  do  the  same. 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss  three  stumbling-blocks  that  get  in  the 
way  of  the  kind  of  straightforward  obedience  to  Jesus  I  am  referring 
to,  and  then  I  want  to  turn  to  some  specific  issues  of  obedience 
which  I  believe  have  special  significance  for  the  church  in  our  time. 

I  think  a  complete  stranger  to  our  age,  looking  in  on  the  Chris- 
tian movement  today  and  then  examining  those  texts  which  the 
movement  professes  to  look  to  as  authoritative  for  its  style  of  life, 
would  shake  his  head  in  great  perplexity.  If  someone  says,  "I  am  a 
Marxist,"  or  "I  am  a  Gandhian,"  we  assume  that  we  can  go  to  the 
teaching  and  life  of  Karl  Marx  or  of  Gandhi  and  discover  there 
something  about  that  person.    Likewise,  if  someone  says,  "I  am  a 
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Christian,"  one  would  think  that  something  could  be  said  about 
that  person  by  reading  in  the  Gospels  about  Jesus  the  Christ.  But 
here  an  objective  observer  would  discover  an  absurdity.  The  church 
for  the  most  part  callously  disregards  the  most  central  and  clear 
teachings  of  Jesus  on  a  host  of  critical  issues  like  war,  racial  prej- 
udice, and  economics  and  preoccupies  itself  with  a  series  of  activities 
about  which  He  said  nothing.  And  not  only  is  it  a  matter  of  mis- 
understanding, but  in  many  instances  of  neglect  and  disinterest. 
If  Jesus  is  Lord,  one  would  suppose  that  every  word  of  His  is  a 
command.  If  He  is  King  of  history,  one  would  suppose  the  Chris- 
tian church  would  rather  suffer  and  perish  before  neglecting  one 
of  His  standing  orders.  But  the  situation  is  such  that  even  in  our 
seminaries,  even  among  our  ministers,  not  to  speak  of  others,  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  many  matters  is  disregarded.  The  market  is 
flooded  with  books  from  the  great  theologians.  Students  eagerly 
debate  the  different  philosophical,  ethical,  and  psychological  trends 
of  our  time,  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  Jesus.  His  words  are  no 
longer  marching  orders  for  the  Christian  movement. 

How  can  we  explain  such  a  situation? 

(1)  I  will  mention  first  of  all  an  answer  to  this  question  which 
Jesus  Himself  pointed  to  again  and  again:  hypocrisy.  Beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  said,  which  is  hypocrisy.  And  no  one 
who  has  read  the  Gospels  will  ever  forget  with  what  stinging  irony 
He  exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  these  respected  religious  leaders  of  His 
time.  Hypocrisy  has  to  do  with  profession  without  reality.  It  is  the 
kind  of  danger  into  which  religious  professionals  are  prone  to  fall, 
and  when  they  do,  it  can  become  a  stumbling-block  to  many  who 
look  to  them  for  leadership.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Pharisees. 
Their  own  failure  to  practice  what  they  preached  acted  as  a  stum- 
bling-block to  many  others.  It  made  the  common  people  content 
to  remain  at  the  same  level  of  disobedience  as  their  Pharisaic  teach- 
ers. If  such  respected  men  could  do  as  they  did,  why  not  we?  So 
the  argument  went,  and  so  it  goes.  Do  not  do  as  the  Pharisees  do, 
Jesus  had  to  say  to  His  disciples,  do  as  they  say. 

This  same  Pharisaic  leaven  is  with  us  today.  Even  our  Anabaptist 
churches,  with  their  strong  emphasis  on  discipleship,  are  not  free 
from  it.  There  are  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  church  who  have 
made  a  kind  of  profession  out  of  writing  and  speaking  about  the 
Anabaptist  Vision.  They  are  respected  members,  not  only  of  a 
particular  denominational  party,  but  of  the  ecumenical  community. 

However,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  would  have  joined  the 
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Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  of  now  on  their  own 
admission,  and  for  reasons  they  consider  justifiable,  do  not  practice 
what  they  advocate.  A  good  friend  of  mine  was  critical  along  similar 
lines  some  years  ago.  In  letters  which  were  subsequently  published 
in  the  fourth  issue  of  Concern  he  wrote:  "The  bright  child  of  neo- 
Anabaptism  is  not  adequate— is  impotent  to  make  new  Anabaptists. 
.  .  .  Neo-Anabaptism  is  chiefly  academic,  an  interesting  subject  to 
build  libraries,  journals,  lectures  around— but  not  to  adopt  personally 
in  our  daily  lives."  Ironically,  this  friend  is  now  in  process  of  build- 
ing up  still  another  library  devoted  to  the  memory  of  his  persecuted 
forebears.  Our  Mennonite  schools,  it  seems,  do  not  feel  complete 
without  such  a  collection  of  Anabaptistica,  or  at  least  some  sign 
of  loyalty  to  the  Anabaptists  of  old. 

Our  Lord  Himself  has  taught  us  to  be  highly  suspicious  of  this 
bent  toward  glorification  of  the  past  while  rejecting  in  the  present 
the  way  pointed  to  by  these  heroes  of  righteousness.  Would  He 
not  have  to  say  to  us,  as  He  walked  among  our  fine  libraries,  as  He 
witnessed  the  names  of  the  martyrs  of  old  engraved  everywhere  over 
our  buildings  and  institutions,  as  He  saw  how  we  adorn  the  monu- 
ments of  the  righteous— would  He  not  have  to  say  what  He  said  to 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  own  time:  Woe!  Woe  to  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! 

Several  weeks  ago  a  seminary  teacher  spoke  to  me  about  his  deep 
agony  over  precisely  this  point.  At  a  conference  where  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  delivered  a  challenging 
address  on  the  need  for  recapturing  in  our  time  the  disciplined  and 
disciplining  life  characteristic  of  the  Anabaptists,  he  asked  at  the 
close  of  the  speech  whether  the  speaker  might  tell  the  group  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  the  group  of  Christians  with  whom  he  is 
associated  practices  these  disciplines  of  which  he  had  just  spoken. 
The  question  went  unanswered,  because  the  speaker  did  not  know 
from  experience  such  a  congregation.  The  seminary  teacher  who 
asked  the  question  is  himself  deeply  convicted  that  he  must  find 
his  way  to  the  reality  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  or  be  quiet  about  it. 

Until  others  are  similarly  convicted,  this  kind  of  hypocrisy  will 
continue  to  act  as  a  dangerous  leaven  in  our  midst,  confusing  many. 

(2)  A  second  hindrance  to  the  kind  of  straightforward  discipleship 
which,  if  I  understand  correctly,  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
movement,  is  one  that  is  difficult  to  pin  down,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
very  real  menace,  especially  in  our  time  and  in  our  urbanized  culture. 
I  refer  to  a  set  of  mental  and  cultural  attitudes  which  we  might 
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call  "sophistication."  Robert  Friedmann,  who  by  the  way  is  one 
of  those  exponents  of  the  Anabaptist  cause  who  himself  has  not 
followed  it,  but  who,  to  his  great  merit,  frankly  admits  that  he  has 
not,  has  repeatedly  called  my  attention  to  this  stumbling-block  in 
letters  he  has  written  to  me  during  the  past  few  years.  He  has  again 
and  again  questioned  the  possibility  of  following  the  disciples'  way 
in  the  midst  of  the  corroding  sophistication  of  the  city.  At  first  I 
roundly  countered  his  questioning  with  familiar  theological  argu- 
ments about  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  But  now,  after  seven  years  of 
city  living,  I  feel  more  deeply  than  ever  what  he  has  been  trying  to 
say.  The  mood  of  our  time  is  an  eclectic  mood.  It  is  filled  with 
wisdoms  and  alluring  distractions  of  all  kinds.  Soon  we  will  have 
not  just  eleven  TV  channels  in  the  Chicago  area  to  select  from, 
but  scores  of  them.  We  are  overwhelmed  in  our  cities  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  art,  music,  drama  and  dance,  experts  in  this  field  and 
that.  The  communication  and  travel  systems  allow  us  to  tune  in  on 
all  the  great  and  not-so-great  minds  of  our  generation. 

Not  only  this,  but  there  is  also  an  almost  intangible  spirit  that 
begins  to  possess  the  atmosphere.  One  sees  it  in  the  attention  to 
style,  the  shade  of  the  hair,  the  set  of  the  table,  the  model  and 
color  of  the  car,  the  preoccupation  with  the  lawn,  and  the  decora- 
tions of  the  house.  What  I  am  talking  about  requires  the  sensitivity 
of  a  novelist,  but  all  of  us  must  become  aware  of  it.  I  am  calling  it 
here,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  sophistication.  And  I  suggest  it  can 
eat  away  at  the  vital  center  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian, 
because  it  takes  us  away  from  simple  and  wholehearted  obedience 
to  Jesus.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  distraction,  not  by  some  great  and 
agonizing  rejection,  but  slowly  and  imperceptibly  Jesus,  His  words, 
His  example,  and  His  spirit  become  less  important  to  us. 

To  be  a  Christian  disciple  requires  a  certain  narrowing-down. 
It  is  not  a  narrowing  that  makes  us  narrow,  but  like  in  marriage,  a 
narrowing  that  is  the  very  fountain  of  new  life.  But  nevertheless 
and  definitely  it  is  a  narrowing.  If  we  are  serious  about  going  the 
Christian  way,  painful  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made  along  many 
unsuspected  lines.  Our  houses  may  not  be  as  neat,  our  cars  as 
new,  our  grades  as  high,  our  scholarship  as  proliferous,  our  degrees 
as  advanced,  our  reading  as  up-to-date,  our  theater-going  as  regular, 
our  wardrobe  as  stylish,  our  food  as  fine,  and  our  life  as  cultured 
as  society  around  us.  And  for  many  this  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
discipleship  as  firmly  and  as  definitely  as  the  greatest  sin. 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  on   the  stories  in  the  Gospel  where 
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Jesus  rebuked  just  these  kinds  of  things.  It  will  suffice,  I  am  sure,  to 
remind  you  that  not  simply  bad  things  frequently  kept  men  back 
from  following  Jesus  and  called  forth  His  urgent  warnings  but  just 
things  like  these:  enamorment  with  riches,  preoccupation  with 
what  to  wear  and  what  to  eat,  attentions  to  a  newly  married  wife, 
concern  over  a  new  piece  of  recently  purchased  property,  anxiety 
about  the  proper  serving  of  a  meal. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  great  temptations  of  those  who  are  the 
better-educated  members  of  the  church,  whose  lives  will  set  a  certain 
style,  to  be  emulated  by  others.  What  will  be  the  dominating  motif 
of  that  style?  To  what  will  it  witness?  Will  it  mark  time  with  the 
vain  sophistries  of  this  age,  or  shall  we  cast  off  all  that  for  the  one 
treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  we  have  in  Jesus? 

(3)  Finally  I  want  to  mention  'churchianity'  as  a  barrier  to  simple 
obedience  to  Jesus.  If  we  can  imagine  again  a  stranger  coming  to 
visit  our  churches,  one  who  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  tradition 
from  which  they  supposedly  spring,  and  who  tries  now  to  draw  some 
conclusions  about  the  Christian  religion  by  what  he  observes,  there 
are  certain  things  that  he  would,  I  am  sure,  quickly  conclude.  To 
begin  with,  he  would  surely  assume  that  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian movement  was  a  man  with  strong  architectural  interests.  He 
might  wonder  whether  the  founder  did  not  in  fact  leave  some 
specific  laws  in  this  respect,  perhaps  a  series  of  commandments,  such 
as:  Let  my  people  build  themselves  buildings  for  assembly,  one 
building  for  every  two  hundred  or  so.  Let  them  stain  the  glass  and 
adorn  them  with  crosses.  Let  them  have  wooden  benches  and  a 
raised  platform-pulpit  in  front.  And  so  on.  After  visiting  these 
buildings  and  seeing  how  they  are  used,  our  visitor  might  quickly 
come  to  a  second  conclusion:  The  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
had  a  strong  interest  in  days  and  seasons  and  in  certain  types  of 
assemblies.  Here  too  he  might  suspect  some  specific  legislation  was 
left  behind:  Thou  shalt  meet  together  for  one  hour  on  Sunday 
morning.  Thou  shalt  hire  a  speaker,  skilled  in  delivering  a  discourse 
not  exceeding  a  half  hour  and  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  And 
so  forth.  And  finally  this  visitor  would  surely  assume  that  the 
founder  of  this  religion  was  profoundly  concerned  about  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.  Perhaps  he  commanded:  Thou  shalt  have 
a  Sunday  school. 

In  any  case  it  is  undeniable  that  great  numbers  of  people  can 
barely  conceive  of  the  Christian  church  apart  from  these  three 
essentials:  A  religious  looking  building,  a  Sunday  morning  preaching 
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service,  and  a  Sunday  school.  From  my  own  experience  and  from 
reports  of  others  who  have  been  in  on  the  organization  of  new 
congregations,  the  preoccupation  of  the  religious  community  with 
such  matters  as  these  is  evident  even  among  those  considered 
mature  and  intelligent  members.  Lacking  a  special  religious  build- 
ing, lacking  a  preaching  service,  lacking  a  Sunday  school,  something 
essential  is  missing,  they  feel.  Having  these,  they  have  what  is 
necessary  to  a  church.  It  is  not  that  these  people  do  not  believe 
also  in  other  crucial  matters,  or  that  their  lives  do  not  conform 
in  many  respects  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Christian  gospel.  It  is 
that  they  have  become  attached  to  something  that  has  little  to  do 
with  Jesus,  something  quite  harmless  in  itself.  But  let  it  come  to 
occupy  such  a  prominent  place  in  their  thinking,  and  it  will  tran- 
quilize  and  protect  men  from  the  reality  of  Jesus  himself. 

Do  we  never  learn  any  lessons  from  history?  Do  we  not  see  how 
again  and  again  by  their  buildings  the  people  of  God  have  been 
betrayed  into  false  illusions  about  themselves?  Do  we  not  know 
how  the  prophets  spoke  out  in  the  most  bitter  and  passionate  way 
against  this  fascination  with  religious  buildings  and  religious  serv- 
ices? When  I  visit  even  the  more  modest  of  these  religious  sanctu- 
aries, sprouting  up  everywhere  these  days,  and  into  which  religious 
people  in  this  country  are  pouring  more  than  two  billion  dollars 
every  year,  and  as  I  witness  the  artificiality  and  superficiality  of  what 
frequently  goes  on  there,  I  hear  the  words  of  the  prophets  of  old 
ringing  in  my  ears:  "Who  requires  of  you  this  trampling  of  my 
courts.  ...  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  a«d  T  take  no  delight  in 
your  solemn  assemblies.  .  .  .  Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your 
songs."  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  these  buildings  and  much  of  what 
goes  on  in  them  stands  under  the  judgment  of  God,  are  in  fact 
being  swept  away  from  the  church  in  many  lands,  even  while  we 
pour  out  our  wealth  for  them  here  in  America. 

But  my  main  point  here  is  that  all  this  becomes  a  hindrance  to  a 
simple  and  radical  obedience  to  Jesus.  So  long  as  we  keep  these 
religious  buildings  and  services,  so  long  as  we  have  our  Sunday 
schools,  we  feel  secure.  When  actually,  helpful  as  these  things 
might  be,  in  themselves  they  have  little  to  do  with  Jesus  Christ. 
About  the  only  thing  Jesus  says  concerning  religious  buildings  is  to 
announce  judgment  on  the  one  so  admired  by  His  own  disciples  and 
His  contemporaries.  The  only  thing  He  says  about  worship  services 
is  that  a  day  is  coming  when  men  will  worship,  not  here  in  this 
building  or  there  in  that  place,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.   One  of  the 
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few  things  He  says  about  children  is  not  that  we  should  educate  them 
but  that  they  should  educate  us,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  hold 
them  close  to  the  bosom  and  lap  of  the  church.  It  is  not  children 
who  need  repentance,  but  we  who  are  adults,  Jesus  says. 

Part  II 

The  Gospel  that  Jesus  brings  is  a  many-sided  message,  and  looking 
back  on  the  history  of  the  church  one  can  see  that  now  this  side  of 
it,  now  another  side  was  lost  and  then  in  critical  hours  rediscovered. 
As  I  have  already  intimated,  I  think  one  can  say  that  almost  always 
that  rediscovery  came  about  in  a  certain  way.  There  was  a  man  or 
a  woman  or  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  who  were  gripped 
by  this  or  that  word  of  Jesus,  who  felt  it  penetrate  to  their  inward 
being,  and  could  not  rest  until  they  had  obeyed.  So  St.  Francis 
listened  anxiously  for  the  Word  of  God  until  hearing  the  Gospel 
passage  where  Jesus  sends  His  disciples  out  on  mission  with  no 
equipment  but  the  clothes  on  their  back  and  no  message  but  His 
message  of  peace— and  off  he  went.  So  also  William  Carey,  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  church  that  confined  itself  for  more  than  a 
millennium  to  its  European  bastian,  felt  upon  him  the  command 
to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  Had  Carey  just  talked  and  preached 
and  prophesied  among  his  people  at  home,  it  is  more  than  likely 
not  much  would  have  come  of  it.  But  at  great  sacrifice  he  left  the 
shores  of  England  and  acted  on  what  he  heard,  and  through  the 
initial  obedience  of  Carey— and  others  like  him,  at  first  only  a  small 
company— the  whole  Christian  church  was  eventually  aroused  to  its 
missionary  vocation. 

Often  movements  and  crises  in  history  at  large  prepare  the  people 
of  God  for  this  discovery.  For  example  the  commercial  expansion 
of  the  trading  nations  played  a  part  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
church  to  its  worldwide  mission.  Carey's  obedience  spoke  so  power- 
fully to  his  contemporaries  because  the  church  was  already  being 
spoken  to  by  the  Lord  of  history  through  this  historical  development. 
Similarly  the  exhaustion  of  petty  inter-city  warfare  aroused  the 
concern  of  many  young  people  in  12th  century  Europe  to  the  crying 
necessity  of  peace,  and  as  a  consequence  the  peace-bearing  mission 
of  St.  Francis  was  like  a  match  to  explosive  dust.  From  all  over 
Europe  young  men  flocked  to  his  banner. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  our  own  time  we  are  on  the  way 
to  a  similar  rediscovery  of  a  certain  side  of  Jesus'  teaching.  And  in 
this  too  the  larger  history  of  our  time  is  playing  a  decisive  part.   All 
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parts  of  world  society  are  undergoing  presently  an  unprecedented 
social  revolution  in  which  the  backward  and  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world  are  demanding  a  more  equal  share  in  the  total  social 
welfare.  Whether  Marxian  Communism  in  the  exact  form  proph- 
esied by  Marx  and  carried  out  by  Lenin  wins  the  world  or  not,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  Communist  Manifesto  articulates  in  many 
respects  the  feelings  of  a  vast  number  of  people  in  our  time.  From 
every  corner  of  the  globe  we  hear  a  cry  for  justice,  a  cry  of  the  human 
family  that  its  members  might  bear  a  greater  responsibility  toward 
one  another,  a  cry  against  poverty  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  a  cry  for 
a  more  humane  order  of  society. 

It  is  in  this  historical  struggle  that  our  eyes  are  being  opened,  and 
we  are  seeing  with  fresh  clarity  that  side  of  Jesus'  teaching  where 
He  speaks  of  the  church  as  a  community  of  love.  It  is  in  this  moment 
that  many  Christians  are  rethinking  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  a 
people,  a  people  chosen  by  God  in  Christ  to  declare  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  Him  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  light.  I  Peter 
2:9.  The  Christians  of  a  previous  generation  were  challenged  to 
heroic  deeds  of  service  by  the  missionary  summons  in  Matthew 
28:18-20,  where  Jesus  bids  us  go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations. 
That  mandate  is  still  upon  us.  But  another  is  forcing  its  way  into 
our  consciousness  at  this  time.  It  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  John's  Gospel:  "By  this  all  men  will  know  that  you  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  you  have  love  for  one  another"  (13:35). 

Here  is  the  point  where  I  believe  the  challenge  of  Jesus  is  being 
felt  in  a  special  way.  His  words  are  calling  into  question,  at  this 
time  especially,  the  adequacy  of  our  community  life  as  Christians. 
We  are  today  experiencing  an  inner  disquietude  over  the  lack  of 
reality  in  our  love  for  one  another  in  the  church.  And  I  would  like 
now  simply  to  select  several  of  those  words  of  Jesus  in  this  respect 
that  have  spoken  to  me  and  I  sense  to  many  others  over  the  past 
several  years,  and  which  are  challenging  us  to  undertake  some  un- 
expected and  sometimes  rather  drastic  changes  in  our  manner  of 
life  with  one  another  as  Christian  disciples. 

The  first  of  these  which  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  familiar 
word  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  18:20:  "For  where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  I 
bring  this  text  to  your  attention  first  of  all  because  I  believe  it 
points  us  to  the  very  center  of  that  brotherly  life  we  have  in  Christ, 
and  that  is  the  mystery  of  Jesus  Himself  present  in  our  midst  as  a 
living  spirit.     One   can   draw   many   parallels   between    a   Christian 
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society  and  other  societies,  but  there  will  always  remain  something 
about  a  Christian  community  that  will  escape  the  most  skilled  human 
sociologist:  the  presence,  the  unseen  hand,  the  quickening  spirit  of 
the  resurrected  Lord.  For  those  who  have  experienced  this,  this  is 
no  theoretical  matter.  I  am  sure  more  times  than  we  realize  the 
resurrected  Jesus  has  helped  us  in  our  Fellowship  at  Reba  Place, 
but  there  were  those  times  when  His  help  was  startlingly  apparent 
even  to  us,  blind  as  we  often  are.  Israel's  deliverance  at  the  Red 
Sea  does  not  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  had  such  experiences. 
Christ  walking  with  His  disciples  is  no  longer  a  far-off  event.  This 
is  why  a  Christian  community  does  not  make  much  of  human  leader- 
ship. This  is  why  it  lives  by  that  peculiar  form  of  conversation 
which  to  an  unbelieving  observer  must  look  like  insanity— prayer. 
This  is  why  a  certain  reverence,  a  quiet  awe,  a  holy  expectancy 
pervades  such  a  community.  Jesus  the  resurrected  Lord  moves 
among  them,  and  His  nail-pierced  hand  weaves  the  pattern  of  their 
life  together. 

But  this  happens,  our  text  suggests,  only  among  those  who  have 
gathered  in  His  name.  It  is  not  to  any  kind  of  gathering,  but  to 
those  who  unite  their  lives  together  in  His  teaching,  His  cause,  all 
that  His  name  stands  for,  that  the  promise  of  His  presence  is  given. 
To  know  the  living  Christ  in  our  midst,  we  must  link  hands  with  a 
specific  group  of  people  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  together 
by  the  name  of  Jesus.  Here  we  have  what  might  be  called  the  essen- 
tials of  a  Christian  sociology.  The  Christian  movement  is  a  com- 
munity movement,  a  group,  a  fellowship  movement.  In  this  respect 
it  is  the  very  opposite  of  Marxian  communism,  which  aims  at  the 
control  of  mass  society  through  the  apparatus  of  the  state  and 
attempts  to  reorganize  society  by  means  of  totalitarian  power  from 
the  top  down.  It  is  likewise  different  from  the  kind  of  individualistic, 
atomistic,  laissez-faire  society  some  would  argue  for  in  the  western 
world.  Unlike  both  of  these,  the  Christian  movement  appears  in  the 
form  of  "two  or  three"  gathered  together,  groups  of  men  and  women 
living  with  Christ  as  their  guide,  with  His  spirit  in  their  midst.  Jesus 
Himself  in  His  earthly  ministry  chose  this  way  to  win  the  world. 
Taking  a  few  disciples  to  Himself,  He  lived  with  them,  taught  them, 
led  them.  When  He  had  been  crucified,  raised  and  ascended,  He 
breathed  into  them  His  spirit.  When  the  number  of  disciples  grew 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  in  early  Christian  times,  they  continued 
to  form  themselves,  almost  spontaneously  it  appears,  into  groups, 
more  at  home  in  a  house  than  in  massive  sanctuaries.   So  the  church 
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spread,  providing  wherever  it  went  a  deeply  personalized  home  for 
the  men  and  women  it  won  to  the  living  Lord. 

Many  secular  sociologists  are  pointing  to  the  disintegration  of 
smaller,  more  personalized  communities  in  Western  society  as  one 
source  of  the  delinquency,  crime,  and  emotional  instability  which 
are  growing  so  alarmingly.  The  emergent  mass  urban  cultures  with 
their  isolated,  uprooted  peoples  do  not  answer  man's  deepest  needs, 
which  is  to  say  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  life  God  intended  for 
man  in  creation.  Realizing  this  may  help  us  grasp  the  peculiar  neces- 
sity and  promise  of  Jesus'  words  in  Matthew  18:20  for  our  time. 
In  these  words  Jesus  does  not  invite  us  to  some  artificial  social 
contrivance,  but  rather  calls  us  to  live  in  the  way  man  was  meant 
to  live  from  the  beginning:  deeply,  personally  united  with  a  given 
circle  of  his  fellow  men  around  the  center  of  God's  will. 

Another  familiar  text,  Matthew  18:15,  may  lead  us  a  step  further 
in  understanding  the  peculiar  quality  of  life  that  springs  up  where 
men  and  women  unite  to  honor  Jesus'  name  and  are  guided  by  His 
spirit:  "If  your  brother  sins,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  you 
and  him  alone.  If  he  listens  to  you,  you  have  gained  your  brother." 
This  teaching  follows  the  remarkable  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  and 
is  meant  to  summarize  the  significance  of  that  parable  for  the  prac- 
tical daily  life  of  Christians  together.  In  that  parable  Jesus  points 
us  to  the  daring  love  of  a  shepherd  for  his  sheep,  a  love  that  reveals 
its  depths  especially  at  the  moment  when  one  of  them  goes  astray. 
At  that  moment  the  shepherd  leaves  the  flock  to  rescue  the  lost 
lamb,  and  experiences  a  peculiar  joy  in  its  restoration.  "So,"  Jesus 
concludes,  "it  is  not  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  Immediately  following  come  the 
words  of  this  text:  "If  your  brother  sins,  go—" 

The  text  goes  on,  as  you  know,  to  indicate  what  steps  should  be 
taken  if  the  brother  refuses  to  heed  the  warning  brought  to  him. 
It  culminates  in  a  promise  of  authority  given  to  the  congregation 
to  bind  and  loose,  that  is,  to  determine  membership.  But  I  do  not 
want  here  to  go  into  all  the  details.  I  simply  want  to  concentrate 
on  what  we  can  learn  from  this  text  about  the  peculiar  love  which 
unites  and  characterizes  a  Christian  community.  We  are  told  here 
about  the  kind  of  sacrificial  love  that  sends  a  shepherd  out  after 
the  straying  sheep.  Or  speaking  more  practically,  it  is  that  kind  of 
love  that  moves  one  brother  to  go  to  another  in  order  to  "gain"  him 
back  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  It  is  a  love  grounded  on  the  certainty 
of  God's  love  for  every  last  little  one,  and  moved  by  a  deep  dedica- 
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tion  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  love  that  knows  the  depths  of  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  this  world  and  in  the  life  of  the 
brother.  It  knows  the  terrible  bondage  into  which  sin  can  bring  a 
man,  and  consequently  it  makes  a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and 
life  to  save  the  brother  from  this  bondage. 

In  John's  Gospel  we  read  that  Jesus  gave  His  disciples  a  new 
commandment.  "A  new  commandment,"  Jesus  said,  "I  give  to  you, 
that  you  love  one  another;  even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also 
love  one  another"  (13:34).  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  these 
important  words  are  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  command 
in  Matthew  18:15  that  we  have  been  discussing.  For  how  did  Christ 
love  His  disciples?  What  is  He  talking  about  when  He  says,  ".  .  .  as 
I  have  loved  you"?  In  John  15:12,  after  repeating  the  new  com- 
mandment again,  Jesus  adds,  "Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  He  is  referring,  of 
course,  to  Himself.  Jesus  laid  down  His  life  for  His  friends.  But 
here  we  must  note  carefully.  In  what  way  did  Jesus  lay  down  His 
life  for  His  disciple-friends?  Theologians  have  sometimes  made  a 
great  mystery  of  Jesus'  death  and  avoided  that  which  is  most  obvious. 
If  we  look  at  the  historical  facts  as  they  are  related  to  us  in  the 
Gospels,  could  it  not  be  said  quite  simply  and  truthfully:  Jesus  was 
crucified,  Jesus  laid  down  His  life  as  a  result  of  practicing  the  love 
He  teaches  us  in  Matthew  18:15.  He  saw  His  brothers  going  astray. 
He  saw  them  sinning.  He  came  to  point  out  the  fault,  to  win  back 
the  lost,  and  gain  them  again  as  brethren.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
Gospels,  how  He  taught,  how  He  warned  and  admonished,  how  He 
strove  to  correct  and  restore  the  erring  ones,  and  the  signs  from 
God  that  accompanied  His  ministry.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
ministry  that  He  laid  down  His  life.  We  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  sin- 
bearer,  and  truly  He  is.  But  first  and  foremost  in  this  way.  Not  in 
any  magical,  hocus-pocus  way  that  bypasses  the  will  and  personality 
of  man,  but  as  a  brother  who  is  so  concerned  He  came  to  our  side 
and  spoke  to  us,  yes,  and  kept  on  speaking  even  when  to  speak  meant 
retaliation,  persecution,  and  the  cross.  Even  then  He  did  not  shrink 
back  from  His  brotherly  responsibility,  but  practiced  what  He 
taught  about  enemy  relations,  and  absorbed  the  hostility  meted  out 
against  Him. 

What  John  calls  the  new  commandment,  Paul  calls  the  law  of 
Christ.  "Bear  one  another's  burdens,"  he  writes  to  the  Galatians, 
"and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ"  (6:2).  The  reference  here  is  quite 
explicit.    By  "the  law  of  Christ"  Paul  is  referring  to  just  that  kind 
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of  spiritual  burden-bearing  we  have  been  talking  about,  where  those 
"who  are  spiritual,"  as  Paul  calls  them,  seek  to  restore  "a  man 
overtaken"  in  trespasses  and  sins.  This  is  the  law  of  Christ,  this  is 
the  new  commandment,  this  is  the  root  of  that  practical  command 
in  Matthew  18:15,  "If  your  brother  sins,  go  .  .  ."  And  this  is  the 
dynamic  spirit  of  mutual  responsibility,  the  chief  mark  of  that  love 
that  unites  a  Christian  community.  The  Christian  community  is  a 
fellowshp  of  people  who  take  total  liability  for  one  another  within 
their  common  dedication  to  God's  kingdom  and  God's  righteousness. 
They  are  a  fellowship  of  burden-bearers,  themselves  borne  up  by  the 
One  who  bore  their  sins.  They  are  a  community  of  brothers  lifting 
one  another  up  to  the  will  of  God. 

This  is  why  it  can  be  said  that  the  greatest  offense  in  the  Chris- 
tian congregation  is  to  let  a  brother  alone  in  his  sin,  to  pass  him  by 
on  the  other  side,  perhaps  even  to  gossip  about  him  to  another. 
Contrariwise,  the  greatest  act  of  love  in  the  Christian  congregation 
is  to  go  and  speak  to  an  erring  brother  about  his  sin  in  such  a 
way  that  he  turns  away  from  it  and  is  restored  to  the  will  of  God. 
We  are  never  closer  to  our  Master  than  when  we  are  following  Him 
in  His  ministry  of  sin-bearing.  And  He  is  never  so  close  to  us  as 
when  we  voluntarily  get  under  the  burden  of  a  friend  floundering 
in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  seek  to  bring  him  back  to  the  light  of 
brotherly  love. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  view  the  coldness  that  has  settled 
on  many  Christian  congregations  where  there  has  come  about  an 
almost  complete  breakdown  of  brotherly  admonition,  warning,  and 
discipline,  and  men  and  women  meet  Sunday  after  Sunday  with 
their  interpersonal  hurts  unhealed,  their  sins  unconfessed,  and  in 
many  instances  still  in  bondage  to  them.  Small  wonder  that  our 
society  is  sickening  at  such  an  alarming  pace,  churches  included. 

One  of  the  meaningful  experiences  of  my  life  during  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  to  discover  the  profound  interrelation  between 
sin,  dishonesty,  and  so-called  mental  illnesses  and  to  realize  the 
direct  relevance  of  the  command  of  Jesus,  under  discussion  here, 
to  this  combination  of  emotionally  destructive  forces.  This  dis- 
covery took  place  through  a  rather  literal  obedience  to  Jesus' 
command  to  go  to  a  brother  when  we  were  concerned  or  disturbed 
by  something  he  did.  In  the  course  of  living  by  this  command  we 
came  to  see  how  much  hypocrisy  had  entered  into  our  human 
relations.  Through  practicing  a  strict  guard  against  gossip  and 
speaking  out  our  concerns  directly  to  the  person  involved,  a   new 
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openness  sprang  up  among  us  which  allowed  for  a  much  freer 
confession  to  one  another  of  hidden  past  sins  and  mistakes  and  a 
facing-up  to  ourselves  as  we  really  know  ourselves  to  be.  This 
exposure  helped  surprisingly  to  challenge  the  evil  and  strengthen 
the  good  within  us.  A  number  in  our  midst  who  had  been  in  coun- 
seling with  professional  psychologists  were  significantly  helped  in 
this  way,  and  out  of  this  experience  we  have  had  a  growing  ministry 
to  emotionally  disturbed  people,  inside  and  outside  of  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

In  the  first  letter  of  John  this  kind  of  honest  living  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  called  living  in  the  light.  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  a  great  deal  of  mental  illness  and  emotional  instability  is  the 
fruit  of  living  in  the  darkness,  of  adopting  life  patterns  marked  by 
sin  and  secrecy,  and  our  churches  have  for  the  most  part  done  very 
little  to  throw  back  this  darkness  because  of  the  timidity  of  their 
members  in  speaking  forthrightly  and  lovingly  to  one  another  about 
sin.  We  have  forgotten  that  repentance  is  good  news.  Jesus,  it  is 
said,  came  preaching  the  Gospel,  calling  people  to  repent.  The 
possibility  of  turning  from  our  deviant,  destructive,  and  socially 
disastrous  ways  is  good  news.  It  is  the  Gospel  entrusted  by  Jesus 
to  the  church,  and  its  relevance  was  never  greater  than  today  in  the 
midst  of  this  emotionally  sick  and  morally  confused  nation  in  which 
we  are  living.  There  is  no  greater  task  upon  us  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity than  to  begin  practicing  this  kind  of  brotherly  love  where 
we  speak  openly  to  one  another  of  sin  and  the  will  of  God  and 
seek  to  help  one  another  along  in  that  inward  moral  and  spiritual 
transformation  without  which  we  will  never  really  live  nor  be  fit 
to  live. 

It  would  be  disastrous,  however,  if  our  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the 
meaning  of  life  together  in  Christ  would  end  at  this  point.  So  far 
we  have  discussed  for  the  most  part  the  spiritual  dimensions  of  that 
community  life  we  have  in  Him,  that  is,  its  personal  and  moral 
dimensions.  Our  age,  however,  has  grown  impatient  with  the  so- 
called  personal  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church,  and  perhaps 
rightly  so,  because  all  too  often  in  its  preoccupation  with  these 
concerns  the  church  has  avoided  coming  to  terms  with  some  of  the 
most  obvious  needs  of  men,  the  need  for  bread,  the  need  for  shelter, 
the  need  for  medicine  and  the  like.  No  one  can  listen  to  Jesus 
Christ  without  becoming  aware  of  the  priority  of  the  moral  and 
personal  over  the  material.  At  the  same  time  no  one  can  read  the 
New  Testament  without  realizing  that  the  common  life  in  Christ 
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has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  material  side  of  life. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  final  passage  for  our  consideration,  some  words  of  Jesus  which  I 
first  encountered  about  ten  years  ago  and  which  helped  me  grasp 
at  that  time  His  concern  for  the  bearing  of  love  on  the  material  side 
of  life.  They  are  the  words  we  find  in  Luke  12:32:  "Fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom. 
Sell  your  possessions,  and  give  alms;  provide  yourselves  with  purses 
that  do  not  grow  old,  with  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  does  not 
fail,  where  no  thief  approaches  and  no  moth  destroys.  For  where 
your  treasure  is,   there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

A  year  or  so  after  discovering  these  words  I  wrote  an  article  based 
on  them.  I  entitled  the  article,  "A  Hard  Saying."  Some  have  said 
that  words  like  these  are  not  simply  hard,  but  impossible.  They 
suggest  that  at  this  point  Jesus  was  carried  away  by  His  own 
eschatological  excitement,  and  proposed  conduct  that  could  not  but 
lead  to  economic  disaster  over  any  but  the  briefest  period  of  time. 
My  own  thinking  about  these  words  has  changed  somewhat  in  the 
years  since  I  wrote  that  first  article,  but  not  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  word  "impossible,"  rather  in  the  direction  suggested 
by  the  word  "Gospel."  For  here  too  experience  teaches  that  Jesus 
is  speaking  to  us  not  so  much  about  something  hard,  although  so  it 
may  seem  as  we  take  the  first  steps  in  carrying  it  out,  but  about 
grace,  about  our  deliverance  from  a  false  way  of  thinking  and  living. 

If  we  examine  the  various  places  where  Jesus  speaks  about 
economic  matters,  a  rather  simple,  clear  message  emerges,  one  which 
surely  we  should  understand  today,  if  ever,  and  one  which  has 
immediate  relevance  for  our  present  age.  We  can  summarize  this 
message,  I  believe,  under  three  points. 

Point  one:  God  wants  to  give  us  the  Kingdom;  "Fear  not  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 
The  point  here  is  that  God  will  take  care  of  our  material  needs  as 
we  seek  first  His  kingdom  and  His  righteousness.  It  is  a  point  many 
skeptics  have  derided.  Even  many  Christians  have  questioned  it.  And 
yet  it  is  an  assertion  that  Jesus  makes  so  often  and  so  passionately 
that  we  must  consider  it  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  message 
He  brings  to  us.  Look  at  the  lilies,  He  says  how  God  clothes  them. 
Are  you  not  worth  far  more  than  lilies?  Look  at  the  birds.  Not  a 
sparrow  falls  outside  the  watchful  knowledge  of  God.  Are  you  not 
worth  more  than  sparrows?  The  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered. 
In  these  and  other  ways  Jesus  makes  the  point  that  God  watches 
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over  and  cares  for  the  material  side  of  life  and  delights  in  caring 
for  us  as  we  seek  His  will. 

Point  two  of  Jesus'  teaching  on  the  material  side  of  life  is  the 
fruit  of  this  faith  in  the  fatherly  care  of  God:  trustful  renunciation. 
In  place  of  the  fear,  anxiety  and  fretting  that  marks  the  heathen 
world's  attitude  toward  property,  Jesus  calls  us  to  renounce,  to 
sell  out,  to  say  goodby  to  our  property.  This  renunciation  is  not 
done  as  a  purely  negative  thing,  but  as  the  first  act  of  trust.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  our  first  awakening  to  the  message  of  God's  love  and 
the  condition  of  following  on  into  the  life  of  discipleship.  "Whoever 
of  you  does  not  renounce  all  that  he  has,"  Jesus  said  one  time  to  a 
crowd  that  followed  Him,  "cannot  be  my  disciple"    (Lk.  14:33). 

The  word  renunciation  is  not  much  used  in  Christian  circles 
today.  We  have  substituted  a  word  that  Jesus  never  used  in  this 
connection,  the  word  stewardship.  This  has  allowed  us  to  perpetuate 
an  attitude  toward  property  that  makes  the  final  point  of  Jesus' 
teaching  with  regard  to  property  seem  absurd.  The  word  stewardship 
tends  to  encourage  a  man  to  feel  an  even  greater  attachment  to  his 
property  than  he  otherwise  might,  by  giving  him  a  sense  of  religious 
responsibility  for  it.  It  tends  to  exalt  the  wealthy  who  supposedly 
have  been  given  their  wealth  as  a  trust  from  God.  But  Jesus  did  not 
speak  of  our  stewardship  of  wealth  but  of  renouncing  it,  of  breaking 
free  from  its  service  and  standing  ready  to  sell  it  and  distribute  it 
to  the  poor. 

That  is  the  third  point  in  Jesus'  teaching:  distribution— the  point 
where  the  scandal  of  what  He  says  in  the  other  points  becomes 
visible.  Every  great  prophet  from  the  days  of  Moses,  through  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  on  down  to  John  the  Baptist  spoke  out  for 
economic  justice,  for  distribution  and  sharing.  So  far  as  I  can 
understand  the  words  of  Jesus,  He  is  only  making  the  same  point. 
He  is  laying  the  spiritual  groundwork  for  a  community  where  dis- 
tribution and  sharing  of  wealth  will  come  as  naturally  as  breathing. 
He  came  announcing  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  glad  day  of  distribution 
when  all  members  of  the  community  again  were  to  have  equal 
access  to  the  material  necessities  of  life.  This  is  what  Jesus  means 
when  He  speaks  of  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven,  of  providing  our- 
selves with  purses  that  do  not  grow  old.  To  the  rich  young  ruler  He 
says:  "Sell  all  that  you  have  and  distribute  to  the  poor,  and  you 
will  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  follow  me"  (Lk.  18:22).  The 
way  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  is  to  distribute  to  the  poor  on 
earth. 
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This  is  what  we  see  the  early  Christians  doing  according  to  Luke's 
well-known  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  I  know  of  no  better 
commentary  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  touching  on  material  affairs 
than  the  description  there:  "And  no  one  said  that  any  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  everything  in  com- 
mon" (4:32).  "And  all  who  believed  were  together  and  had  all 
things  in  common;  and  they  sold  their  possessions  and  goods  and 
distributed  them  to  all,  as  any  had  need"    (2:44,  45). 

Here  we  can  glimpse  as  clearly  as  anywhere  the  meaning  of  the 
love  Christians  have  for  one  another,  as  it  affects  the  material  side 
of  life.  That  we  see  so  few  examples  in  our  time  of  this  kind  of 
voluntary  economic  sharing  of  rich  and  poor  among  Christian  people 
is  another  one  of  the  signs  of  the  loss  of  love  among  us,  and,  as  many 
now  recognize,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  spread  of  secular 
and  violent  communism  across  the  earth.  The  hour  is  late,  but 
certainly  not  too  late  to  recover  this  side  of  things  again  among 
Christian  people.  Who  knows  what  leavening  effect  it  will  have, 
if  we  do  this,  upon  the  history  of  our  time.  Men  may  seem  callous, 
yet  they  also  seem  hungry  for  the  reality  of  a  truly  just  and  humane 
existence. 

There  would  be  much  more  to  say  about  this  and  other  matters 
we  have  touched  on,  but  I  would  like  to  close  by  returning  to  a 
theme  which  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly:  our  obedience.  Has 
Jesus  Christ,  the  One  we  profess  to  serve,  been  saying  anything  to 
us?  Has  some  new  truth,  some  new  issue  of  discipleship  been  grow- 
ing upon  us?  Have  we  felt  Him  disturbing  us,  perhaps  laying  His 
finger  upon  some  sin  or  disobedience  in  our  own  lives,  or  showing 
us  where  in  our  participation  in  the  Christian  church  we  have  been 
lacking?  Everything  depends  on  whether  we  heed  that  call.  The 
on-going,  not  to  speak  of  the  renewal  of  the  Christian  movement,  is 
at  stake.  We  can  multiply  discussions  like  this,  and  fill  the  world 
with  lectures  and  books,  but  the  future  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  be  determined  by  none  of  these  without  concrete  acts  of  obedi- 
ence in  conformity  to  the  word  and  spirit  of  the  Master. 
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MARGINALIA-A  SYLLABUS  OF  ISSUES 

Since  its  No.  5  in  1958,  Concern  has  carried  the  subtitle,  "A 
Pamphlet  Series  on  Questions  of  Christian  Renewal."  Yet  this 
number  is  the  first  to  carry  papers  written  specifically  on  the  theme 
of  Renewal.  Neither  was  written  first  of  all  for  Concern;  in  original 
audience,  purpose,  and  character  they  are  quite  varied.  This  made 
it  difficult  to  carry  on  a  further  exchange  between  the  two  authors, 
because  of  differences  in  conversational  style  more  than  in  substance. 
We  have  therefore  had  to  build  the  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  "study 
guide"  to  the  two  papers.  In  view  of  their  difference  in  character, 
this  study  cannot  be  a  simple  comparative  balancing  of  equivalent 
theses;  it  must  seek  to  discern  the  decisive  issues  behind  the  diversity 
of  styles. 

/.  Leland  Harder's  Basic  Stance 

The  LH  paper  was  prepared  for  a  discussion  within  the  faculties 
of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  in  the  framework 
of  a  series  of  studies  in  the  foundations  of  curriculum.  Topics  were 
phrased  very  broadly,  and  included  reporting  on  "what  is  going  on" 
in  current  publications  within  the  teacher's  field  of  responsibility. 
It  is  thus  understandable  that  LH  does  not  preface  his  reporting 
with  a  clear  evaluative  commitment.  We  must  read  carefully  to  see 
him  taking  sides  at  all  through  much  of  the  first  section.  The  first 
and  third  "indictments"  (establishment  and  residential  limits)  are 
left  with  no  judgment  as  to  their  weight;  the  second  (success-seeking) 
is  blunted  by  a  shifting  "trend  in  debate." 

In  the  second  section  the  stance  shifts  somewhat.  The  "rugged 
individualist"  position  reported  for  Berger  is  rejected  in  the  name 
of  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  mediant  "renewal" 
position,  "expanding  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  world"  with 
"de-emphasis  of  concentration  on  intra-church  program"  is  chal- 
lenged for  another  kind  of  reason:  because  its  proponents  are  unable 
to  explain  why  the  changes  they  advocate  are  sufficient  to  regain  the 
authenticity  of  the  church.  But  then  the  third  prescription— re-for- 
mation—is  rejected  as  well  in  a  three-sentence  turn  of  the  argument. 
One  sentence  says  that  the  difference  between  symptoms  and  causes 
is  only  a  matter  of  time;  the  second  appeals  to  "biblical  perspective" 
and  the  third  locates  the  sin  of  presumption  among  the  critics  of 
existing  churches  who  deny  the  evidence  that  God  is  at  work.    (The 
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paper  does  not  make  clear  where  these  evidences  have  been  recorded 
or  why  advocates  of  reformation  must  deny  them.) 

One  fruitful  line  of  meditation  for  the  reader  may  well  be  to 
recirculate  in  his  mind  the  variety  of  criteria  here  at  work,  and  to 
ask  whether  the  successive  rejection  of  all  three  prescriptions  adds 
up,  as  suggested  by  the  Wagoner  quote,  to  an  inference  that  all  the 


indictments  are  wrong  after  all. 


A  second  phase  of  this  meditation  would  then  move  on  to  LH's 
third  and  briefest  section,  the  ten-point  list  of  marks  of  authenticity. 
How  do  these  Anabaptist-oriented  standards  compare  and  contrast 
with  the  three  indictments  and  the  three  prescriptions?  Would 
their  consistent  application  support  LH's  rejection  of  all  three 
"prescriptions"?  Would  they  support,  reject,  or  refocus  the  indict- 
ments? Do  they  support  the  leanings  LH  expresses  regarding  the 
five  "ambiguities"  in  the  fourth  section? 

//.  Leland  Hardefs  Nezu  Forms 

The  sample  proposal  for  a  congregation  in  a  psychiatric  center, 
being  the  only  concrete  one  in  the  paper,  may  reward  closer  analysis. 
Though  introduced  with  references  to  Colin  Williams'  advocacy  of 
"taking  the  shape  of  the  world's  needs,"  it  differs  significantly  from 
Williams. 

a)  Williams  envisages  varied  congregational  forms  side  by  side, 
keeping  the  residential  churches  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  sacra- 
ments, using  the  "forms  of  need"  only  as  a  frame  for  mission.  But 
LH  would  go  further  and  transfer  the  "instituted  means  of  grace" 
right  into  the  hospital  congregation.  Judging  by  the  preceding  list 
of  "marks,"  this  will  include  some  kind  of  defined  membership  and 
discipline. 

One  can  make  a  case  for  this  centering  of  all  churchly  functions 
in  one  structure,  rather  than  letting  several  types  of  centers  run 
competitively  in  parallel.  But  to  argue  this  is  to  reject  the  distinc- 
tion between  "instituted"  and  "prudential"  means  of  grace,  which 
LH  accepts  elsewhere.  In  forsaking  Williams'  pattern  in  favor  of 
the  psychiatric  center  with  membership  and  sacraments,  LH  raises 
(especially  after  recognizing  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  membership) 
a  host  of  new  problems.  Would  the  spouses  (and  children?)  of  staff 
and  patients  also  belong  to  the  congregation,  or  would  they  be 
gathered  elsewhere  around  some  other  need?  What  would  be  the 
functional  equivalent  of  baptism  or  the  church  letter?  How  would 
the   treatment  of  member  and   non-member   patients  differ?    How 
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will  the  corporate  discipline  relate  to  the  therapist's  respect  for  the 
varieties  of  his  patients'  moral  attitudes? 

b)  Nothing  in  Williams'  list  of  possible  groupings  (Where  in  the 
World,  p.  59)  indicates  that  the  form  of  such  a  "world-shaped" 
fellowship  should  be  that  of  a  specialized  service  institution  with 
its  administrative  hierarchy,  financial  structure,  real  estate,  and 
prescribed  professional  services.  His  vision  of  a  small  group  of  peo- 
ple doing  unusual,  undone,  voluntary,  exploratory  jobs  together  is 
close  to  the  center  of  his  concept  of  mission.  But  even  if  Williams' 
thought  could  be  stretched  at  this  point,  one  must  doubt  whether 
the  ten  marks  of  authenticity  could.  How  should  making  no  formal 
distinctions  between  categories  of  membership  and  leadership  relate 
to  the  hospital's  distinction  between  doctors  and  patients,  or  even 
between  doctors  and  nurses?  How  will  "meeting  of  all  human  need 
through  the  sharing  of  money"  correlate  with  the  center's  fee  and 
salary  structures? 

c)  LH  proposes  that  the  matrix  of  the  congregation  should  be  a 
church-related  institution.  This  may  facilitate  the  experiment,  but 
would  it  not  also  reduce  proportionately  its  exemplary  value?  Most 
of  the  world's  needs  do  not  have  that  shape.  Williams  would  think 
rather  of  Christians  working  within  non-church  agencies.4  Does  LH 
mean,  or  does  he  not,  that  we  could  expect  the  authorities  in  a  state 
mental  hospital  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  believers'  church  in 
their  "house,"  encompassing  some  staff  and  some  patients,  baptizing, 
witnessing,  covenanting,  and  disciplining  with  religious  authority? 

d)  But  with  all  this  movement  away  from  Williams,  LH  does  not 
challenge  his  assumptions  at  the  point  where  the  Anabaptist-Free 
Church  position  might.  Williams'  concept  of  the  "residential  parish" 
is  the  one  left  over  from  the  age  of  Christendom;  a  sociological  unit, 
defined  geographically,  which  the  church  services  with  a  sort  of 
chaplaincy  function,  inserting  moral  values  and  spiritual  resources 
as  she  can,  with  or  without  the  committed  collaboration  of  all  its 
parishioners.  In  modern  society,  where  geography  is  no  longer  the 
most  important  social  subdivision,  other  lines  will  dictate  other 
"parishes"— the  school,  the  factory,  the  supermarket,  the  resort— but 
the  parish  church's  function  is  still  the  old  one.  She  teaches  moral 
values,  tries  to  steer  social  change  in  a  wholesome  direction,  moti- 
vates, and  celebrates.  Whether  individual  lives  are  transformed 
from  aimlessness  or  selfishness  to  obedience  is  not  the  major  issue, 
although  it  would  be  welcomed.  Even  without  "making  converts" 
the  missionary  imperative  may  be  faithfully  fulfilled  within  the  min- 
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istry  of  those  already  committed  to  activities  in  the  parish. 

Perhaps  because  he  took  rural  Mennonitism  as  a  valid  sample,  LH 
did  not  point  out  that  for  the  Free  Church  the  parish  pattern  never 
was  normative.  The  Free  Church  does  not  consider  any  one  social 
group  its  "parish";  even  before  modern  transportation,  congregations 
were  made  up  of  many  who  traveled  a  good  distance.  Free  Church 
members  always  found  "getting  together"  a  problem;  newer  travel 
possibilities  make  this  easier,  not  harder.  (So  does  modern  residential 
mobility;  if  moving  is  guided  by  the  church's  concerns,  as  every 
major  direction  of  life  should  be,  the  urban  principle  of  "communal 
isolation"  is  not  an  inexorable  law.  Those  who  choose  to  be  able  to 
meet  can  do  so  more  easily  than  in  other  ages).  Even  those  Men- 
nonite  urban  church-building  efforts  which  (properly)  make  special 
effort  to  be  accessible  to  their  immediate  neighbors  find  themselves 
developing  congregations  in  which  many  of  the  members  drive  from 
elsewhere.  But  the  residential  parish  was  disregarded  by  the  Free 
Church  long  before  the  "neighborhood"  was  relativized  by  urbani- 
zation. 

Thus  an  Anabaptist-oriented  renewal  concern  might  be  cautious 
about  the  parish  approach  to  the  structures  of  contemporary  society, 
not  because  it  is  too  radical,  but  because  it  is  still  the  "chaplaincy  to 
Christendom"  and  not  the  communion  of  the  saints.  Anabaptist 
Congregationalism  would  have  no  objection  to  Christian  task  forces 
to  sharpen  their  faithfulness  in  serving  and  witnessing  within  the 
hospital,  the  factory,  the  university;  but  it  would  want  the  primary 
fellowship  center  of  these  Christians  to  include  brethren  and  sisters 
of  other  gifts,  loyalties.,  and  perspectives,  with  whom  all  dimensions 
of  life  would  be  shared. 

///.  John  Miller's  Indictment:  Apostasy 

According  to  the  critics  whom  LH  quotes,  the  churches  of  our 
day  are  boring,  sanctimonious,  dishonest,  irrelevant,  sluggish,  fit  to 
serve  only  the  aged  and  sick  and  emotionally  crippled.  Yet  they  can 
still  be  called  churches. 

JWM's  paper  was  presented  to  the  second  Student  Services  Sum- 
mer Seminar  for  graduate  students,  at  Elkhart  in  August,  1964,  in 
the  framework  of  a  concentrated  study  of  Anabaptist  origins  and 
contemporary  concerns.  The  assignment,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Harder  paper,  was  to  be  radically  pointed.  JWM  begins  immediate- 
ly by  introducing  other  categories.  He  would  substitute  the  biblical 
terms  "apostasy"  and  "judgment"  for  the  sociologists'  labels.   Not  all 
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who  say  "Lord,  Lord"  are  known  by  the  Lord:  not  all  "churches"  are 
Church.  The  alternative  is  not  to  be  "insipid"  or  "irrelevant"  but 
to  be  condemned. 

What  would  it  mean  to  insert  the  concepts  of  apostasy  and  judg- 
ment into  the  frame  of  LH's  analysis?  Would  this  simply  compound 
the  presumptuousness  of  which  he  accuses  the  friends  of  reforma- 
tion? Would  LH  argue  biblically  against  the  use  of  these  categories? 
What  would  a  strong  concept  of  apostasy  like  JWM's  say  to  LH's 
choosing  to  quote  critics  only  from  the  ranks  of  mainstream  ecu- 
menical, academically  respectable  Protestantism? 

IV.  John  Miller's  Diagnosis:  Hypocrisy 

A  further  common  trait  of  all  LH's  sources  is  that  they  discuss 
sociological  structures  and  their  modification  without  reference  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  personal  devotion  and  obedience  on  the 
part  of  given  individuals.  Do  the  sociologists  assume,  or  do  they  not, 
that  proper  structures  will  work,  quasi-automatically,  and  improper 
ones  will  not? 

LH  comes  closest  to  the  issue  of  obedience-hypocrisy  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  last  two  "ambiguities"— essence  and  form.  But  both 
times  the  treatment  shifts  to  a  comparison  not  between  essence  and 
forms  but  between  forms  and  other  forms  (prudential  and  instituted, 
the  various  meanings  of  "local"). 

Is  it  possible  in  principle,  or  is  it  not,  for  sociology  to  deal  with 
the  quality  of  personal  obedience  as  a  variable?  Peter  Berger  is 
once  cited  as  interested  in  "making  Christ  normative  for  ethics." 
This  might  be  a  hint  that  JWM's  desiderata— obedience,  a  different 
style  of  life  (cars  and  houses  not  so  neat,  life  not  so  cultured, 
scholarship  not  so  advanced,  etc.),  a  peculiar  kind  of  love  especially 
for  the  deviant,  and  a  full  reorientation  of  economic  reflexes— would 
be  sociologically  measurable.  Then  hypocrisy,  i.e.  the  capacity  for 
self-deception  in  order  to  avoid  the  crisis  of  repentance,  is  also  a 
sociological  fact. 

What  then  would  it  mean  to  introduce  this  dimension  into  LH's 
survey?  Might  the  various  "prescriptions"  be  further  evaluated  by 
the  measure  of  their  facilitating  the  discovery  and  the  healing  of 
hypocrisy? 

V.  Thus  Saith   the  Lord 

Obedience  presupposes  a  clear  knowability  of  the  will  of  God. 
JWM  sees  this  will  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
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Gospels.  Many  theologies  would  hold  this  to  be  an  oversimplification: 
—because  the  Gospels,  they  say,  and  especially  Matthew's,  distort 

the  teachings  of  the  historic  Jesus  through  legalistic  concerns; 
—because  the  Logos-Christ  of  John's  Gospel  or  the  cosmic  Christ 
of  Paul  call  for  a  more  affirmative  attitude  to  the  structures  and 
cultural  values  of  this  world; 
—or  because  the  patient,  gracious  Christ  of  Protestant  theology 
would  not  be  so  hard  on  people,  especially  not  on  persons  of 
limited  capacities,   as   to  ask  of   them   an   unrealistically   high 
level  of  moral  achievement. 
This  is  the  most  clearly  theological  issue  we  can  leave  to  the  care- 
ful reader.    Are  the  several  "Christs"  as  different  as  such  a  critique 
supposes?    If  they  are,  on  what  grounds  would  one  choose  among 
them?   Is  JWM's  focusing  on  the  synoptic  Jesus  a  legitimate  simpli- 
fication,  in   view   of   the   intended   concise   challenge   to   a  specific 
audience?   Or  are  the  other  Christs  so  different  as  to  make  this  fore- 
shortening illegitimate?    Which  Christ  is  presupposed  by  LH's  var- 
ious options? 

Opposite  JWM's  radical  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  LH  represents 
objectivity  and  experimental  tentativeness.  Are  his  proposals  made 
more  or  less  likely  to  succeed  by  their  experimental  label?  Or  by 
coordination,  recruitment  and  subsidy  on  the  conference  level? 

VI.  The  Christian  Style  of  Life 

LH  and  JWM  agree,  in  radical  difference  from  most  Christian 
traditions,  in  making  obedience  a  test  of  the  church's  authenticity. 
LH  bases  this  on  the  assumption,  which  his  paper  was  not  asked  to 
justify,  of  an  Anabaptist  perspective;  JWM  bases  it  on  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Is  this  a  significant  difference,  or  only  a  formal  one?  If 
the  two  authors  were  asked  to  debate,  there  would  obviously  be 
further  differences  as  to  the  substance  of  ethics,  as  for  instance  be- 
tween "stewardship"  and  "renunciation"  as  economic  attitudes.  But, 
without  asking  them,  does  the  reader  discern  any  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  LH  marks  of  authenticity  and  JWM's  selection  of 
some  words  of  Jesus  that  have  contemporary  relevance? 

J.H.Y. 

*    #    # 

Concern's  purpose  to  serve  as  a  forum  has  hitherto  not  been 
expressed  so  directly  in  a  juxtaposition  of  views  on  the  same  theme. 
Further  serious  contributions  would  be  gratefully  received. 
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CHURCH  AND  MENNONITE  COLLEGE 

SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN 

TWO  COMMUNITIES 

Albert  J.  Meyer  and  Walter  Klaa^sen 

/.  The  Church's  Mandate  in  the  Words  of  Christ 

One  common  approach  to  an  understanding  of  the  church — we  might 
almost  call  it  the  "textbook  approach" — is  to  say  that  the  church  is 
characterized  by  (1)  worship,  (2)  teaching,  (3)  fellowship,  and  (4) 
extension  or  mission.  This  approach  has  some  value,  but  it  certainly 
has  limitations.  The  problem  is  that  these  four  categories  happen  to 
represent  the  organization  of  the  typical  American  Protestant  congre- 
gation; there  is  a  very  serious  temptation  to  reason  in  a  circle.  "The 
work  of  the  church  is  doing  what  our  congregation  is  doing."  We 
tend  to  define  "worship,"  as  what  our  worship  committee  plans; 
"teaching,"  as  what  our  Christian  education  department  does,  etc.; 
and  to  end  where  we  started.  It  would  be  as  if  we  were  to  say  that 
a  college  was  an  institution  characterized  by  concerns  in  academic 
affairs,  student  affairs,  development,  and  finance — this  hardly  pene- 
trates to  the  center  of  the  matter,  what  actually  happens  when  the 
students  and  teachers  get  together.  In  the  case  of  the  church,  too, 
we  are  more  likely  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  if  we  begin 
with  categories  somewhat  more  remote  from  our  immediate  situations 
than  the  names  of  our  church  departments. 

The  early  Anabaptists  and  some  modern  scholars  have  noticed 
clear  and  repeated  mandates  for  the  performing  of  four  special 
functions  in  the  church  in  the  words  of  Jesus;  they  and  we  would 
suggest  that  these  can  be  taken  as  a  functional  definition  of  the 
church.  Each  of  these  functions  was  especially  prominent  in  the  work 
of  the  New  Testament  church.  From  the  emphasis  on  and  repetition 
of  the  "words  of  Christ"  in  the  Gospels  authorizing  the  believers  to 
function  in  these  ways,  it  is  evident  that  the  early  church  felt  that 
these  functions  were  particularly  important  and  that  its  authoriza- 
tion for  performing  these  important  tasks  in  God's  name  needed  to  be 
preserved  for  future  generations.  These  particular  "words  of  Christ" 
constituted  the  mandate  of  the  Founder  of  the  church  to  His  fol- 
lowers.1 


1.  Sharing.  The  New  Testament  word  is  koinonia  which  is  most 
adequately  translated  as  fellowship  or  communion.  Again  since  the 
word  fellowship  has  today  become  more  or  less  synonymous  with 
service  club  conviviality,  since  communion  has  come  in  many  quarters 
to  refer  specifically  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  since  the  Greek  word 
koinonia  has  unfortunately  become  a  slogan,  we  will  use  the  word 
"sharing"  and  take  it  to  mean  everything  that  koinonia  means.  F. 
Hauck  in  Kittel,  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  798,  says  that  although  koinonia  means  Gemeinschaft 
it  also  means  participation  or  sharing.  C.  T.  Craig  in  The  Beginnings 
of  Christianity  (New  York:  Abingdon,  1953,  p.  133)  says  that 
sharing  is  a  more  accurate  translation  of  koinonia  than  fellowship. 
This  includes  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  according  to  I  John 
1:3:  "So  that  you  may  have  fellowship  [koinonia]  with  us;  and  our 
fellowship  [koinonia]  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  mandate  of  Jesus  to  share  comes  to  the  church  in  His  com- 
mand to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  Corinthians  11:23-26.  But  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  itself  does  not  exhaust  the  scope  of  the  mandate. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  expression  in  worship  of  the  reality  of 
sharing  in  the  total  life  of  the  church.  As  Bonhoeffer  says:  "Fellow- 
ship .  .  .  finds  its  goal  and  completion  in  the  Lord's  Supper."2 

The  compelling  conviction  of  the  earliest  church  about  this  mandate 
of  Jesus  can  be  felt  in  the  words  of  Luke  in  Acts  2:42  and  4:32: 
"And  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship, 
to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers."  "Now  the  company  of 
those  who  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  and  no  one  said  that 
any  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had 
everything  in  common."  They  shared  first  of  all  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  forged  the  company  of  believers  into  a  body  that  was  "of  one 
heart  and  soul."  "They  were  united  by  joy  and  gladness  and  a  spirit 
of  love  that  knew  no  bounds.  It  did  not  stop  until  it  included  sharing 
in  material  as  well  as  spiritual  goods."3  The  members  were  uncon- 
ditionally committed  to  assist  each  other  at  every  level  of  their 
existence.  They  were  one  because  Christ  is  one. 

Paul  powerfully  sets  forth  his  convictions  about  sharing  in  I  Corin- 
thians 11.  He  argues  on  the  basis  of  what  he  "received  from  the 
Lord"  and  what  he  had  delivered  to  them  when  he  first  founded  the 
church  in  Corinth.  In  the  Corinthian  church,  sharing  had  broken 
down  because  of  class-consciousness  among  the  members,  and  this 
was  reflected  in  the  complete  travesty  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had 


become.  For  the  supper  was  the  objective  demonstration  of  the  unity 
of  the  believing  body  with  its  Lord.  The  proclamation  of  the  Lord's 
death  was  not  the  sorrowful  black  crepe  memorial  service  it  so  often 
is  today,  for  in  the  earliest  church  "they  broke  bread  with  gladness." 
It  was  the  celebration  of  the  victory  of  the  cross  which  had  brought 
men,  who  had  been  separated  by  sin,  together  into  a  community  of 
love.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  anticipation  of  the  final  triumph  of  God 
over  all  opposition  of  His  rule.  It  was  also  the  objectivizing  in 
worship  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  Paul's  censure  of  the  Corinthians 
is  not  primarily  that  they  have  eaten  or  drunk  too  much,  but  that 
they  have  not  "discerned  the  body,"  they  have  "despised  the  church 
of  God."  The  one  loaf  clearly  signifies  the  one  body.  I  Corinthians 
10:17.  The  very  receiving  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  is  "participa- 
tion in  the  body  of  Christ"    (I   Corinthians   10:16). 

Sharing,  then,  has  to  do  with  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ — the 
deepest  fellowship  and  unity  of  men  with  each  other  and  with  God. 

2.  Binding  and  Loosing.  These  words  are  the  New  Testament  terms 
for  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  church  discipline.  Basically,  it 
refers  to  the  making  of  decisions  in  ethical  matters.  The  word  disci- 
pline in  this  context,  however,  has  for  most  people  a  negative  value, 
hence  our  use  of  the  New  Testament  terms.  Moreover,  the  Anabap- 
tists of  the  Sixteenth  century  also  used  the  Biblical  words  frequently 
subsumed  in  the  term  "the  rule  of  Christ." 

Christ  Himself  committed  to  the  church  the  authority  to  forgive 
and  retain  sins,  to  bind  and  to  loose.  The  best-known  passage  is 
Matthew  18:15-20.  The  best  textural  evidence  suggests  that  the  words 
"against  you"  were  not  originally  part  of  the  text.  It  therefore 
reads  simply,  "If  your  brother  sins,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault.  .  .  ." 
The  implication  of  this  is  that  the  passage  deals  with  any  kind  of 
sin  in  the  church,  not  merely  with  personal  affront.  This  divine  man- 
date recognizes  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  church  and  is  the  com- 
mission to  deal  with  it  redemptively. 

It  means  that  the  members  of  the  church  assume  responsibility  for 
each  other,  and  that  each  one  recognizes  the  voice  of  the  brother  as 
he  is  led  by  the  Spirit  as  binding.  This  passage  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  mandate  to  a  hierarchy  to  bind  and  loose  by  virtue  of  sacramental 
ordination,  nor  as  the  collective  opinion  of  the  church  against  one 
of  its  members.  This  Matthew  passage  and  John  20:22,  23  indicate 
that  binding  and  loosing  takes  place  only  when  Christ  in  His  Spirit 
is  present  in  the  church.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  ensures  that  what 
is  dealt  with  is  in  fact  sin  and  not  merely  cultural  conformity.  The 


presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also  means  that  the  decision  reached  on 
earth  in  the  church  is  honored  in  heaven.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit 
gives  the  word  of  the  church  its  binding  and  loosing  quality. 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  conferred  on  all  the  disciples,  and  each 
one  assumes  the  responsibility.  If  a  brother  sins,  another  brother 
speaks  to  him.  If  he  listens  and  repents  both  binding  and  loosing 
have  taken  place  in  that  the  erring  brother  was  bound  by  the 
brotherly  admonition  to  repent,  and  in  that  as  he  repented  he  was 
loosed  of  his  sin.  If  he  does  not  listen,  others  are  brought  in  until 
at  last,  if  necessary,  the  whole  church  is  called  on  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  If  repentance  follows  he  is  loosed  from  his  sin  by  the  church, 
if  he  persists  in  sin  he  has  thereby  excluded  himself  from  the 
church  and  the  church  confirms  it  by  regarding  him  as  one  who 
does  not  desire  to  obey  Christ  and  can  therefore  not  remain  in  the 
church. 

Matthew  18:21-35,  which  follows  immediately  upon  the  binding  and 
loosing  passage,  clearly  implies  that  such  disciplinary  action  is  redemp- 
tive because  there  is  no  limit  to  forgiveness.  A  quotation  from  Karl 
Barth  speaks  to  the  importance  of  binding  speech  in  the  church.4 

Can  there  and  may  there  be  in  the  Church  speech  which  is  not 
binding?  Would  it  be  a  witness  and  confession  if  I  did  not  thereby 
make  the  "unreasonable  demand"  of  the  other  that  he  agree 
with  me?  Would  we  do  one  another  honour  by  dispensing  with 
this  "unreasonable"  and  limiting  ourselves  to  pure  expressions  of 
our  own  personal  opinions?  What  have  we  to  say  to  one  another 
if  we  do  not  dare  to  speak  bindingly  with  each  other?  Is  not  the 
very  fact  that  so  wretchedly  little  binding  address  is  heard  in 
the  Church  accountable  for  a  goodly  share  of  her  misery — is  it 
not  perhaps  the  misery?  Binding  and  loosing  has  to  do  with  the 
integrity  of  the  church. 

3.  Discipling.  The  word  comes  from  the  great  commission  in  Mat- 
thew 28:19  where  the  command  of  Jesus  is  to  "make  disciples." 
It  is  the  mandate  for  missionary  preaching  and  baptism.  In  keeping 
with  God's  eternal  purpose  that  mankind  should  become  one  body 
united  in  the  love  of  God,  Jesus'  commission  is  to  "make  disciples 
of  all  nations."  Everyone  on  earth  must  be  told  the  good  news. 
Those  who  hear  and  respond  are  to  be  baptized. 

In  baptism  there  is  a  twofold  activity.  First  baptism  is  into  Jesus 
Christ.  (Matthew  28:19;  Romans  6:3;  Galatians  3:27.)  That  means 
that  in  baptism  Christ  appropriates  that  person  for  Himself.  He 
has  been  taken  from  the  old  creation  and  made  a  part  of  the  new. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  completely  passive  process  that  paedo- 
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baptists  tend  to  make  it.  Romans  6  can  hardly  mean  anything  if  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  person  who  is  baptized  is  aware  of  what  is 
involved  and  that  the  memory  of  it  "can  always  guide  him  in  his 
attitude  towards  sin."5 

In  baptism  he  has  died  to  the  rule  of  sin  and  has  been  made 
over  to  Christ.  He  puts  on  Christ  and  begins  a  life  which  is  growing 
into  "the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ."  All  of 
this  is  possible  only  if  the  individual  is  free  to  respond  to  the  Word 
of  grace.  "Commitment  to  Christ  in  baptism  is  absolute  and  total."6 
All  other  loyalties  receive  their  value  by  this  one.  The  faith  which 
God  has  given  issues  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  Christ  the  Lord 
of  lords.  Only  such  a  person  rightfully  belongs  to  the  church,  for  to 
Israel  old  and  new  it  was  said,  "You  shall  be  holy;  for  I  ...  am 
holy"  (Leviticus  19:2;  I  Peter  1:16),  and  thus  holiness  consists  not 
merely  of  a  ritual  set-aside-ness  without  moral  implications.  This  is 
clear  from  the  Holiness  Code  (Leviticus  19:26)  where  holiness  is  made 
equivalent  to  being  faithful  to  the  neighbor,  and  also  from  I  Peter 
1:15  where  holiness  is  enjoined  in  "conduct"  (See  also  ethical  injunc- 
tions in  Paul's  letters.)  Only  the  person  who  has  deliberately  and 
freely  chosen  Christ  can  obey  and  be  holy  in  conduct. 

4.  Serving.  The  New  Testament  words  are  diakonia  (service)  and 
also  to  some  extent  the  concept  of  douleia  (slavery). 

Christ's  mandate  to  His  church  to  be  a  servant  has  more  extensive 
synoptic  support  than  any  of  the  three  foregoing  functions.  In  this 
case  it  is  a  matter  of  limiting  ourselves  to  several  of  the  basic 
passages  in  which  Jesus  described  His  own  vocation  of  suffering 
service,  as  well  of  that  of  the  church,  using  terms  drawn  from  Isaiah. 

Jesus  Himself  is  the  servant.  In  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  He  de- 
fined His  vocation  on  behalf  of  others  by  using  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah  61 : 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  has  anointed  me  to 

preach  good  news  to  the  poor. 
He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release 

to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are 

oppressed, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 

the  Lord."— Luke  4: 18,  19. 
Two  further  clear  passages  are  found  in  Mark:  "For  the  Son  of  man 
also  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as  a 


ransom  for  many."  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is 
poured  out  for  many"  (Mark  10:45;  14:24).  His  service  on  behalf  of 
others  as  spelled  out  in  the  Isaiah  passage  knows  no  limits;  he  goes 
on  to  give  even  his  life  in  the  service  of  others.  (See  also  Luke 
22:27.) 

Paul's  great  works  in  Philippians  2:7-8  express  the  same  view.  It 
is  widely  accepted  as  probable  that  the  whole  passage,  verses  5-11, 
is  in  fact  an  early  Christian  hymn  quoted  by  Paul  and  that  it  repre- 
sents a  very  early  view  of  the  vocation  of  Jesus.7  In  Romans  15:8 
Paul  says  that  Christ  "became  a  servant  to  Israel"  (The  New  English 
Bible,©  The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961.  Hereafter  designated  by 
NEB). 

Jesus  Himself  gave  the  mandate  to  service  repeatedly,  usually  de- 
riving it  from  His  own  vocation.  "Whoever  would  be  great  among 
you  must  be  your  servant  [diakonos],  and  whoever  would  be  first 
among  you  must  be  slave  [doulos]  of  all.  For  the  Son  of  man  also 
came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve  [diakonesai] ,  and  to  give  his  life 
as  a  ransom  for  many."  (Mark  10:43-45).  (See  also  Mark  9:33-37, 
Luke  14:7-11)  Matthew  23:10-12.)  The  derivation  of  the  church's 
vocation  of  service  from  that  of  Jesus  recurs  in  all  the  main  blocks 
of  New  Testament  literature.  Paul  clearly  appeals  to  the  example  of 
Christ  in  Philippians  2  and  II  Corinthians  8:7-9.  (See  also  Ephesians 
4 :  20;  Colossians  3:16.)  One  of  the  best-known  supporting  passages 
in  this  connection  is  I  Peter  2:21-24.  Christ  is  called  the  example  of 
Christians.  They  have  been  called  to  the  same  suffering  service  which 
He  freely  rendered.  (See  also  Heb.  12:2-3  and  13:15-16.)  The  best 
statement  is  unquestionably  found  in  John  13.  Here,  at  the  Last 
Supper  Jesus  dons  the  attire  of  the  slave  and  performs  a  slave's 
service.  After  He  has  finished  He  says  to  His  disciples.  "Do  you  know 
what  I  have  done  to  you?  You  call  me  Teacher  and  Lord,  and  you 
are  right,  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Teacher,  have 
washed  your  feet,  you  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I 
have  given  you  an  example,  that  you  also  should  do  as  I  have  done 
to  you"  (12-15).  So  strong  is  the  servant  motif  here  that  one  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conviction  that  John  has  before  him  both  Isaiah 
42  to  53  and  Philippians  2.  Unassuming,  humble  service  is  the 
mandate. 

As  the  word  diakonia  is  used  for  the  lowly,  unconditional  service 
of  Jesus,  so  it  is  used  also  for  the  vocation  of  His  church.  Paul  in 
II  Corinthians  5:18  writes  about  the  service  (diakonia)  of  reconcili- 
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ation  that  has  been  given  us  by  God.  Again  it  flows  immediately  out 
of  Christ's  reconciling  service  on  the  cross. 

The  specifics  of  the  church's  service  are  those  of  Christ's  service 
as  stated  in  the  passage  from  Luke  quoted  above.  The  eschatological 
vision  of  Matthew  25:35-36  mentions  feeding  the  hungry  and  giving 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  taking  care  of  the  sick,  having  compassion  on 
the  stranger  and  visiting  those  in  prison.  Matthew  5:38-42  enjoins 
disciples  to  refrain  from  insisting  on  their  rights  and  to  walk  the 
second  mile  when  necessary.  Verses  43  and  44  require  the  Christian 
to  love  his  enemy.  Paul  in  Romans  12  expands  that  to  looking  after 
the  physical  needs  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  fighting  him.  Striving 
for  peace  is  a  service  repeatedly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament. 

Service,  sharing,  binding  and  loosing,  and  discipling  are  the  mission 
of  the  church.  Unless  we  properly  emphasize  all  four  of  these 
functions,  our  doctrine  of  the  church  will  only  partially  correspond 
to  the  New  Testament  design  and  will  in  consequence  be  unfaithful 
to  the  Gospel;  it  may  be  impoverished  to  the  point  of  ineffectiveness 
and  impotence. 

77.  Sociological  Forms  Assumed  by  the  Church 

We  have  seen  that  the  church  exists  where  Christians  function 
together  in  binding  and  loosing,  sharing,  discipling,  and  serving  as 
authorized  by  their  Lord  and  as  they  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
before  we  can  consider  the  church  and  the  Mennonite  college  more 
specifically,  we  have  to  ask  about  the  concrete  sociological  forms 
which  groups  of  Christians  take  as  they  work  together  in  these 
churchly  ways. 

The  New  Testament  term  "church"  (ekklesia)  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  at  least  three  different  ways.8  In  the  first  place,  the 
term  is  used  to  refer  to  the  church  universal,  the  whole  people  of 
God.  Secondly,  there  are  references  to  churches  in  given  cities  or 
regions  to  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  or  the  church  at  Antioch.  This 
usage  would  probably  correspond  most  closely  to  our  use  of  the  term 
"church"  in  the  sense  of  "congregation."  Finally,  the  term  "church" 
is  also  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  refer  to  smaller  groups  of 
Christians  meeting  in  homes,  "house  churches"  or  "small  groups."  It 
has  often  been  noted  that  the  New  Testament  never  uses  the  term 
ekklesia  to  refer  to  church  buildings.  The  church  is  essentially  a 
group  of  people,  not  a  building. 

Whether  the  New  Testament  term  ekklesia  could  have  been  appro- 
priately used  to  refer  to  "denomination"   (as  in  "General  Conference 
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Mennonite  Church")  is  unclear.  There  were  Judaizers  and  Hellenists 
in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  There  were  at  least  three  denominations 
at  Corinth.9  That  there  were  divisions  is  clear.  However,  the  term 
"church"  was  rarely  if  ever  applied  to  a  single  denomination  in  a 
place  in  which  several  existed. 

Applying  the  term  "church"  to  a  denomination  tends  to  imply  a 
limitation  on  the  universality  of  the  church.  The  term  "church" 
could  be  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  refer  collectively  to  the 
group  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  because  it  referred  to  all  of  the 
Christians  in  that  region.  "Church"  could  refer  to  groups  on  the 
house  church  level  because  it  then  referred  to  all  Christian  members 
of  a  smaller  natural  social  unit.  But  referring  to  the  denominations 
at  Corinth  as  separate  "churches"  tended  to  imply  that  in  the  city 
of  Corinth  there  was  a  church  of  Paul,  another  church  of  Peter, 
and  another  of  Apollos,  rather  than  one  church  of  Christ.  There 
could  be  one  church  at  Jerusalem  and  another  at  Antioch  because 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  different  natural  social  units.  Normally, 
a  "church"  is  an  assembly  of  all  of  the  Christians  in  a  natural  social 
unit,  not  a  special-interest  group. 

What  are  the  natural  social  units  in  which  churches  would  form 
today?  Throughout  most  of  the  history  of  the  church,  local  churches 
have  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  geographical  unit,  the  parish.  In  a 
modern  city,  however,  there  is  question  as  to  whether  the  natural  com- 
munities that  exist  are  really  primarily  geographical.  In  specific  situa- 
tions, the  most  natural  social  units  are  vocational,  intellectual,  or 
even  ethnic.  (Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  social  origins  of  Ameri- 
can churches  shows  that  most  of  our  denominations  have  arisen  from 
social  or  ethnic  communities  that  were  not  geographically  distinct 
one  from  another.  European  denominations  are  strikingly  different 
in  this  regard.) 

It  would  seem  clear  to  the  authors  that  to  assume  in  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century  that  only  geographical  communities  can  be 
natural  communities  is  unduly  restrictive.  Instead,  a  group  of  Chris- 
tians brought  together  initially  in  the  context  of  a  given  vocational, 
social,  or  even  ethnic  community  could,  if  it  agreed  to  assemble  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  to  function  in  the  churchly  ways  described 
earlier  in  this  paper,  call  itself  a  church.  A  group  of  Christians  would 
not  have  to  include  the  proportionate  number  of  representatives  of 
each  race,  class,  and  color  found  in  the  world,  the  United  States,  a 
state,  or  a  county,  to  call  itself  a  church.  A  group  of  Russian  Men- 
nonites  can  start  a  congregation;  a  group  of  students  can  form  a  small 
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church.  But  such  groups  of  Christians  can  properly  call  themselves 
churches  only  if  they  are  actively  engaged  in  discipling,  i.e.,  in 
communicating  the  Gospel  and  bringing  outside  members  into  their 
groups.  A  group  of  Russian  Mennonite  Christians  can  form  a  congre- 
gation, but  there  is  something  wrong  if  there  are  only  Russian  Men- 
nonite Christians  in  the  congregation  after  years  have  passed. 

If  a  denomination  can  be  called  a  church,  then,  we  would  insist 
that  modern  Christians  should  normally  function  in  the  church  on  at 
least  four  levels:  (1)  church  universal,  (2)  denomination-church, 
(3)  congregation-church  and  (4)  small-group-church.  The  congrega- 
tional-church and  small-group-church  levels  are  particularly  import- 
ant. A  Christian  cannot  live  a  full  Christian  life  by  participating  only 
in  the  church  universal  and  ignoring  life  in  a  specific  local  congre- 
gation. A  Christian  can  be  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  church,  a  denomination,  only  by  being  a  member  of  a  local 
congregation  within  that  denomination.  Discipling  people  in  other 
lands  (i.e.,  engaging  in  foreign  mission  work,)  is  a  function  of  the 
church  that  cannot  be  best  exercised  on  the  small-group-church  level, 
or  even  on  the  congregation-church  level.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  congregation-church  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  members  to  consider  adequately  and  in  context  even  the 
most  important  ethnical  decisions  of  its  members.  How  can  a  congre- 
gation-church of  five  hundred  give  much  help  in  plenary  sessions  to 
the  vocational  decision-making  of  its  young  people  without  resorting 
to  the  kinds  of  generalities  that  often  do  as  much  harm  as  good? 
Binding  and  loosing  in  such  situations  is  almost  certain  to  be  legalistic. 
Where  small-group-church,  subcongregational  units,  do  not  exist,  mem- 
bers do  not  ordinarily  feel  much  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
binding  and  loosing;  this  aspect  of  Christ's  commission  to  His  church 
is  simply  ignored. 

Christians  may  engage  in  one  of  the  functions  of  the  church,  such 
as  discipling,  more  on  one  or  two  of  the  levels  on  which  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  church  than  on  others.  Their  activities  on  the  various 
levels  on  which  the  church  exists  will  not  compete  with  their  activities 
on  other  levels.  Their  activities  in  the  small-group-church  will  com- 
plement rather  than  duplicate  their  activities  as  members  of  the 
denomination.  Membership  in  a  congregation  does  not  interfere  with 
a  Christian's  membership  in  his  denomination;  in  fact,  it  is  usually 
his  only  way  of  being  a  member  of  the  denomination.  Membership 
in  a  small-group-church  should  further  rather  than  interfere  with  the 
Christian's    membership    in    his    congregation — our    existing    Sunday- 
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school  classes,  which  meet  some  of  the  needs  on  the  small-group- 
church  level  at  present,  even  though  they  have  seen  their  task  as 
primarily  educational,  have  certainly  stimulated  spiritual  life  in  our 
congregations.  Problems  can  arise,  of  course.  For  example,  a  congre- 
gation can  find  itself  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the  other 
congregations  in  the  denomination.  A  Christian  in  such  a  congrega- 
tion can  find  that  tension  between  his  loyalty  to  his  congregation 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  denomination.  But  such  situations  are  not  normal. 
Ordinarily,  an  individual's  loyalty  to  his  congregation  is  a  means  of 
expressing  his  loyalty  to  his  denomination.  Ordinarily,  the  church 
will  take  form  on  all  of  the  four  levels  we  have  been  discussing 
if  it  is  really  the  church. 

A  concluding  comment  on  the  sizes  of  congregations  and  small- 
group-churches  may  be  appropriate.  The  fact  that  members  of  a 
congregation  participate  also  in  small-group-churches  within  the  con- 
gregation does  not  mean  that  the  size  of  the  congregation  is  unim- 
portant. What  we  have  said  about  small-group-churches  certainly 
does  not  imply  that  a  congregation  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 
Optimum  sizes  of  congregations  and  small-group-churches  depend  on 
the  churchly  functions  conducted  on  each  level. 

Social  psychologists10  have  pointed  out  that  the  formation  and 
functioning  of  subgroups  of  a  larger  social  unit  of  congregational  size 
are  inhibited  when,  on  one  hand,  the  larger  group  becomes  so  large 
that  the  members  form  a  mass  rather  than  a  real  social  group  or 
when,  on  the  other,  the  larger  group  becomes  so  small  that  it  begins 
to  function  like  a  small-group-church  itself.  The  limits,  especially 
the  upper  limit,  obviously,  depend  partly  on  the  mobility  of  the 
population  of  which  the  larger  group  is  composed.  The  large  group 
should  be  small  enough  that  almost  all  of  the  members  know  each 
other  by  name.  For  groups  of  the  mobility  of  average  Mennonite 
church  members,  an  upper  limit  would  probably  be  between  300  and 
600.  A  minister  could  preach  to  two  or  three  thousand  members  as 
well  as  to  400,  but  a  congregation  in  the  Mennonite  understanding 
is  not  a  mass  of  people  listening  to  one  preacher  or  related  to  each 
other  primarily  through  one  man.11 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  see  no  point  in  a  strategy  of  forming 
congregations  of  less  than  100  or  150  members  in  areas  of  large 
Mennonite  populations.  Such  congregations  cannot  function  as  small- 
group-churches  in  any  case — the  maximum  number  of  members  in 
a  small-group-church  should  be  20  or  less — and  the  fact  that  the 
whole  congregation  is  small  may  actually  interfere  with  the  proper 
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functioning  of  the  small-group-churches  within  the  congregation. 

The  authors  recognize  the  tentative  character  of  some  of  the  asser- 
tions in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  mobility  of  Mennonite  popu- 
lations varies  widely.  In  given  situations,  other  factors  may  be  much 
more  important  than  the  size-of-congregation  factor  in  inhibiting  or 
promoting  the  formation  of  small-group-churches.  Social  scientists  are 
not  themselves  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  size-of-group  factor. 
From  our  own  experience,  however,  we  would  suggest  that  Mennon- 
ites  should  think  more  carefully  about  the  sizes  most  appropriate  to 
the  various  forms  the  church  takes  in  local  situations  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past.12 

///.  The  Church  and  the  Mennonite  College 

We  come  now  to  speak  specifically  about  the  Mennonite  college 
on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis. 

A.  The  Sponsoring  Denomination 

Mennonite  colleges  are  regarded  as  institutions  designed  primarily 
to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  Mennonite  constituencies  and  sec- 
ondarily also  of  the  broader  non-Mennonite  communities  surrounding 
the  colleges.  No  existing  Mennonite  colleges  require  that  students  must 
be  Christian  to  be  admitted  as  students;  the  conditions  for  admis- 
sion are  primarily  academic  and  social.  This  means  that,  on  each 
campus,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  students  comprise  the 
college  community.  On  Biblical  and  historical  grounds,  we  cannot, 
therefore,  consider  the  whole  college  community  as  such  to  be  the 
church.  The  church-related  college  is  established  and  supported  by  the 
church  but  academic  community  and  spiritual  community  are  not 
coextensive. 

The  community  of  faith,  the  church,  is  responsible  to  God  in  its 
relationships  with  the  community  of  learning  just  as  it  is  responsible 
to  God  in  its  relationships  with  every  other  human  community.  Be- 
cause the  Christian  college  or  university  is  a  place  at  which  Christ 
and  culture  confront  each  other  most  intensely,  the  church  must  be 
wide-awake  to  its  responsibility  in  that  place.  In  Faith  and  Learning, 

Alexander  Miller  says : 

The  church  owes  to  the  university  the  best  of  the  Christian  heri- 
tage with  all  the  illumination  it  provides  upon  the  structure  and 
meaning  of  human  existence  and  in  particular  of  intellectual  life 
and  responsibility.  The  church  owes  it;  but  it  does  not  always 
provide  it.  But  now  the  church  for  its  very  life   on  the   campus, 
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to  generate  and  nurture  the  kind  of  lay  witness  on  which  the 
Christian  enterprise  will  crucially  depend,  must  seek  out  the  sources 
of  its  own  generation  and  regeneration.  By  the  same  token,  by 
drawing  deep  from  the  Biblical  and  classical  faith  which  is  the 
gift  of  God  to  His  people,  it  will  best  serve  an  academic  community 
which  for  the  repairing  of  its  own  structure  and  the  correction 
of  its  own  vision  needs  precisely  the  help  of  those  resources  which 
are  not  humanly  contrived  but  divinely  gifted.13 
B.  Academic  Community  and  Spiritual  Community. 

At  a  Mennonite  college,  students  should  expect  to  receive  (1)  a 
solid  small  college  liberal  arts  education,  (2)  an  intensive  experience 
in  spiritual  community,  and  (3)  substantial  studies  in  Bible,  Chris- 
tian thought,  church  history,  and  the  relevance  of  the  Christian  faith 
for  the  various  academic  disciplines.  Students  attend  college  first  of 
all  to  learn — not  just  to  go  to  church.  But  the  spiritual  experiences 
in  college  life  are  very  properly  of  concern  to  faculty  members  and 
students.  They  are  also  learning  experiences.  Just  as  laboratory  and 
lecture  sessions  are  both  integral  parts  of  most  science  courses,  so 
co-curricular  and  curricular  experiences  in  the  Christian  faith  are 
integral  parts  of  the  total  college  experience  of  Christian  students. 
The  academic  community,  as  an  academic  community,  can  appropri- 
ately call  each  of  its  members  to  consider  all  important  aspects  of 
human  experience,  including  the  history  and  relevance  of  the  Christian 
faith,   before  proceeding  to   build  his   personal   philosophy  of  life. 

If  this  were  all  there  were  to  the  matter,  academic  community 
and  spiritual  community  could  be  one.  The  problem  is  not  that  God 
has  created  a  world  in  which  Christ  and  culture  are  necessarily  in 
conflict.  The  problem  is  rather  that,  in  God's  world,  some  men — 
men  who  are  also  culture-producers — have  chosen  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Christ.  Sin  and  evil  exist.  They  may  not  be  logical  or 
rational  in  God's  world,  but  they  nevertheless  exist — and  any  approach 
to  human  existence  that  does  not  take  them  into  account  is  not  dealing 
with  the  real  world.  The  academic  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  church 
college  experience  can  form  a  single,  integrated  whole — but  the  prob- 
lem is  that  some  students  do  not  want  the  whole  experience. 

The  analysis  of  the  life  of  Christians  in  the  academic  community, 
just  as  the  analysis  of  the  life  of  the  church  in  the  larger  human 
society,  must  take  these  facts  into  account.14 

Human  communities  ordinarily  have  certain  sets  of  expectations  or 
standards  applicable  to  their  members.  Colleges  are  no  exception. 
We  may  refer  to  the  set  of  expectations  and  standards  of  a  given 
college  as  its  discipline. 
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When  we  consider  the  kinds  of  disciplines  appropriate  to  colleges 
in  which  there  are  overlapping  spiritual  and  academic  communities, 
four  possible  options  present  themselves.  The  first  three  of  these  are 
in  use  in  most  American  and  Canadian  colleges  and  universities. 

(1)  Accept  only  Christians  as  students  and  provide  a  uniform 
academic,  social,  and  religious  discipline  for  all.  (This  option  is 
characteristic  of  some  Bible  institutes  and  the  colleges  of  certain 
denominations. ) 

(2)  Accept  Christians  and  non-Christians  and  subject  all  to  a 
uniform  academic,  social,  and  religious  discipline.  (This  is  approx- 
imately what  obtains  at  present  at  Bethel  College  and  most 
other  Christian  colleges. ) 

(3)  Accept  Christians  and  non-Christians  and  have  academic,  a 
minimum  of  social,  but  no  religious  discipline.  (This  obtains  at 
most  state-supported  and  at  many  private  colleges  and  univesities. ) 

(4)  Accept  Christians  and  non-Christians  and  provide  a  minimum 
academic  and  social  discipline  which  students  either  accept  or 
reject  depending  on  whether  they  wish  to  be  associated  with  the 
Christian  church  or  not. 

In  order  to  reach  our  goals  in  our  work  with  both  the  Christian 
and  the  non-Christian  students  in  our  Mennonite  liberal  arts  colleges, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  Biblical  and  Mennonite  traditions  we  exist 
to  represent,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  choose  the  last  of  the  four 
listed  alternatives.  In  situations  in  which  a  spiritual  community  and 
other  communities  overlap — and  we  have  already  discussed  the  exist- 
ence of  overlapping  academic  and  spiritual  communities  on  our 
church  college  campuses — all  of  the  other  options  violate  the  Biblical 
and  Mennonite  view  of  the  church  and  its  relationship  to  the  world. 
The  reasons  for  this  will  be  spelled  out  in  what  follows. 

C.  Freedom  of  Decision 

Freedom  of  decision  is  called  for  by  both  the  Western  academic 
tradition  and  the  Christian  church.  The  proper  functioning  of  acad- 
eme is  impossible  unless  her  members  can  make  hypotheses  and 
explore  their  implications  freely.  The  Bible  assumes  from  beginning  to 
end  that  man  is  free  to  make  responsible  choices,  an  emphasis 
especially  marked  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  contrast  to  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  Christianity.  Ek- 
klesia  cannot  be  ekklesia  unless  men  are  free  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  belong  to  her  and  to  live  their  lives  within  her. 

The  time  that  students  spend  in  college  is  not  a  parenthesis.  Calls 
to   decision   are   not  just   waived   for   that   period   of   time.    It   is   a 
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strange  misphrasing  of  his  case  that  led  John  Dillenberger  in  his 
essay,  "A  Protestant  Understanding  of  Church  and  University,"  to 
imply  that  it  is  wrong  to  want  people  to  be  totally  committed  in  the 
university  because  of  the  need  for  examining  life  at  leisure.15  Time 
spent  at  college  is  part  of  life  and  we  are  in  no  position  to  rule 
that  this  time  is  exempt  from  making  religious  decisions;  it  is  God, 
not  man,  who  calls  for  decision.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that 
religious  decisions  are  especially  important  at  college,  because  other 
life  decisions  like  choosing  a  mate  and  an  occupation  require  clear 
religious  convictions  if  they  are  to  be  made  meaningfully. 

In  a  Christian  college  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  as  in  any  other 
social  structure,  and  persons  in  the  academic  community  are  called 
upon  to  decide  either  for  or  against  it.  To  provide  the  freedom  called 
for  in  both  academe  and  ekklesia,  we  propose  the  following  as  a  way 
in  which  the  options  might  be  stated. 

Option  A.  This  option  involves  the  acceptance  of  minimum  re- 
quired rules  of  order  in  the  academic  and  social  spheres,  in  order 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  appropriate  academic  tradition  and 
a  reasonably  orderly  social  life.  It  would  include  certain  courses 
in  Bible  and  church  history  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
Western  culture.16  Because  the  college  as  an  academic  community 
would  want  all  of  its  members  to  consider  all  important  aspects 
of  human  experience  in  building  their  personal  philosophies  of  life, 
it  would  also  include  certain  lectures  and  convocations  in  which 
the  Christian  way  of  life  would  be  presented,  possibly  among  altern- 
atives, as  a  live  option.  The  minimum  standards  of  Option  A 
would  be  required  of  all  students  in  the  college. 

Option  B.  This  discipline  is  an  option  set  by  the  spiritual  com- 
munity on  campus,  not  by  the  entire  academic  community.  It 
would  include  the  requirement  of  attendance  at  chapel,  Sunday 
worship  services,  and  at  small-group-church  discussion,  Bible  study, 
prayer  and  service  meetings  on  Sundays  or  during  the  week.  Vio- 
lations of  the  standards  of  the  Christian  community  on  campus 
would  be  treated  not  as  Student  Personnel  Office  problems  but  as 
problems  in  the  community  of  those  who  had  made  Christian 
commitments  to  one  another. 

Christians  are  ordinarily  willing  to  identify  themselves — this  is  a 
rather  minimal  form  of  witnessing.  It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to 
ask  students  who  seek  to  live  as  Christians  on  the  campus  to  indicate 
this  and  to  show  some  interest  in  participating  in  the  various  forms 
the  church  takes  on  campus.  For  freshmen,  the  question  might  be 
posed  after  certain  required  explanatory  chapel  services  (or  freshmen 
orientation  sessions)  in  the  fall.  Or  it  could  be  raised  in  private  ses- 
sions each  new  student  would  have  with  an  older  student  or  faculty 
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member.  Although  faculty  members  and  administrators  might  indi- 
cate that  the  availability  of  Option  B  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  the  college,  they  would  not  in  any  way  discriminate 
against  students  choosing  Option  A.  Moreover,  Option  B  would 
remain  open  to  students  at  all  times.  Naturally,  there  would  be  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  community  of  faith  to  persuade  students 
to  become  Christians  and  to  accept  the  disciplines  of  Option  B.  The 
very  existence  of  the  two  options  would  remind  students  of  the  fact 
that  Christian  students  and  faculty  members  were  not  primarily 
interested  in  getting  students  to  behave  themselves  in  the  dormitories, 
but  rather  in  having  them  voluntarily  and  freely  choose  to  live  in 
Christ. 

Naturally  there  might  be  some  students  who  would  be  members  of 
Mennonite  congregations  who  would  not  wish  to  elect  Option  B. 
Christians  of  some  other  denominations  might  consciously  and  clearly 
reject  our  concept  of  the  church.  Since  the  spiritual  community  in 
a  Mennonite  college  would  be  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Church, 
and  since  we  believe  that  we  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  ecu- 
menical discussion  precisely  at  the  point  of  the  nature  of  the  church, 
discussions  with  Christians  of  other  denominations  might  well  ensue. 
Problems  of  these  kinds  would  require  careful  handling,  and,  presum- 
ably, the  cooperation  of  the  pastor  of  the  home  congregation  and 
students  and  faculty  members  on  the  campus  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  clear  understandings.  These  discussions  would  be  worthwhile  in 
their  own  right.17  In  any  case,  Mennonite  students  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  working  with  the  church  on  campus  would  not  be  ignored 
or  patted  on  the  back  and  told  they  would  grow  out  of  adolescence. 

D.  Division — An  Inevitable  Consequence  of  Freedom  of  Decision 

The  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  church  rediscovered  by  our  forefathers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  speaks  of  a  clear  separation  of  church  and 
world.  This  means  primarily  that  each  young  person  must  be  faced 
clearly  and  decisively  with  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  and  discipleship 
and  be  accorded  the  freedom,  as  much  as  humanly  possible,  from  all 
pressure  to  make  a  choice  either  for  or  against  Christ.  We  can  no 
longer  continue  our  thinly  disguised  Volkskirche  in  which  young  people 
find  it  so  hard  to  come  to  a  truly  personal,  and  therefore  meaning- 
ful, decision.  For  the  sake  of  the  young  people  the  overly  protective 
and  fearful  attitude  which  does  not  trust  them  with  vital  decisions 
must  be  abandoned.  It  cannot  be  maintained  if  we  wish  to  be  Bibli- 
cal Mennonite  Christians. 
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We  must  face  and  accept  the  risk  that  some  students  will  take 
us  at  our  word  and  choose  Option  A  with  all  of  the  consequences. 
There  will  likely  be  Mennonite  students  taking  this  course  who  have, 
by  parents,  home  church,  and  pastor,  been  considered  loyal  members 
of  the  church.  Such  an  event  would,  however,  not  be  irremedially 
evil,  since  then  both  student  and  college  would  know  the  truth  and  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  could  be  brought  to  the  student  in  an  atmosphere 
cleared  of  confusion.  It  would  be  much  healthier  to  have  a  student 
say  "no"  to  the  Christian  faith  honestly  than  to  chafe  constantly 
under  a  discipline  which  had  no  meaning  for  him.  The  words  of 
Conrad  Grebel  may  sound  quaint,  but  the  point  they  make  is  as 
relevant  today  as  it  has  ever  been: 

It  is  much  better  that  a  few  be  rightly  taught  through  the  Word 

of   God,    believing    and    walking    aright    in    virtues    and    practices, 

than  that  many  believe  falsely  and  deceitfully  through  adulterated 

doctrine.18 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  Christian  college  is  to  confront  all  its 

members  with  the  call  of  God  in  the  context  of  choice.  This  must 

be  done. 

We  must  face  and  accept  the  risk  of  a  clear  division  between 
church  and  world  within  the  college.  That  church  and  world  exist 
side  by  side  even  in  a  Christian  college  needs  no  elaboration.  What 
needs  emphasis  is  that  the  lines  between  them  be  drawn  so  that 
they  can  be  seen.   To  be  light,   the  church  must  be  visible. 

"Do  not  think  that  I  have  come  to  bring  peace  on  earth;  I  have 
not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  have  come  to  set 
a  man  against  his  father  .  .  .  and  a  man's  foes  will  be  those  of 
his  own  household.  He  who  loves  father  or  mother  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me:  ...  He  who  finds  his  life  will  lose  it,  and 
he  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it"  (Matthew  10:34-39). 

Response  to  the  call  of  Christ  will,  if  clearly  and  decisively  made, 
lead  to  division  among  men,  for  there  are  those  who  reject  it.  The 
life  of  discipleship  to  which  Christ  calls  men  is  so  radical  that  those 
who  accept  it  and  live  it  will  be  set  off  from  their  fellows.  The 
divisions  will  come  precisely  at  the  point  of  the  closest  human  rela- 
tionships, in  the  family  and  where  men  live  together.  We  cannot  escape 
the  imperative  of  this  word  of  Jesus. 

Finally,  we  must  face  and  accept  the  risk  of  exposing  the  church 
to  the  world.  The  words  of  Jesus  especially  lay  upon  Christians  the 
responsibility  for  self-exposure  in  order  to  make  a  meaningful  witness 
appropriate  to  a  given  situation.  "I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among 
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wolves"  (Matthew  10:16) — the  absolute  defenselessness  of  sheep  illus- 
trates the  radical  requirement  of  exposure.  Matthew  10:34-39  also 
clearly  implies  that  measures  designed  to  protect  us  from  exposure, 
however  hallowed  they  may  be  in  custom,  are  a  denial  of  Christ. 
"You  are  the  light  of  the  world."  A  light  exposes  itself  to  the  darkness 
and  also  the  danger  of  being  blown  out.  We  remember  here  the  little 
oil  lamps  with  the  open  flame  used  in  Jesus'  day.  "You  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth."  Salt  is  not  kept  in  a  salt  sack;  it  is  used.  Nor 
is  it  put  in  a  watertight  container  in  the  soup  but  right  into  the 
soup  where  it  dissolves.  It  is  exposed  to  dissolution.  In  both  the 
case  of  the  light  and  salt,  Jesus  does  not  say,  "You  have  light  and 
salt"  but  "You  are  light  and  salt."19  We  can  in  no  way  escape  from 
exposure  if  we  will  be  true  to  the  imperative  of  discipleship. 

We  cannot  witness  to  the  world  unless  we  say,  "We  face  the  same 
temptations  as  you  do.  We  too  live  in  the  need  of  God's  love  and 
forgiveness." 

In  other  words,  the  nature  of  the  "separation"  of  church  and  world 
must  be  clearly  understood.  Basically,  it  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  Mennonite  beliefs  in  freedom  of  decision  and  adult  baptism. 
The  church  is  defined  by  its  "yes"  to  Christ.  "World,"  in  our 
present  usage  of  the  term,  refers  to  men  in  societies  who  have  not 
said  this  "yes"  to  Christ.  The  church  lives  and  works  in  the  world, 
but  there  is  a  distinction  between  church  and  world,  because  a 
decision  men  must  make  when  they  face  Christ  is  a  real  one.  Men 
answer  the  all-important  question  in  different  ways,  and  there  is 
inevitable  division. 

E.  Congregation-Church  Life  on  the  Mennonite  College  Campus. 

In  previous  sections  of  this  paper,  we  have  seen  that  the  church 
exists  where  Christians  live  and  work  together  as  authorized  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  as  they  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  seen  that  the 
church  exists  on  various  levels,  and  that  one  of  these  is  the  congre- 
gation-church level.  In  the  present  section,  we  ask  about  the  concrete 
forms  congregation-church  life  will  take  on  the  Mennonite  college 
campus. 

One  of  the  starting  points  from  which  we  wish  to  begin  in  this 
section  is  the  assertion  that,  other  things  being  equal,  and  on  a  given 
level  of  church  functioning,  a  Christian  should  involve  himself  deeply 
in  the  life  of  one  or  two  churches  rather  than  to  participate  super- 
ficially in  more.  This  principle  is  appropriate  on  the  small-group- 
church  level,  as  well  as  on  the  congregation-church  level,  but  we  are 
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here  talking  about  the  congregation-church  level,  in  which  Christians 
ordinarily  assemble  in  groups  of  fifty  members  or  more.  Rather  than 
to  attend  a  different  congregation  each  Sunday  of  the  month,  a 
Christian  should  normally  seek  to  involve  himself  deeply  in  the  life 
of  one,  or  at  most  two,  congregations. 

Furthermore,  a  Christian  will  normally  be  able  to  sink  his  roots 
most  deeply  in  the  community  in  which  he  works  during  the  week. 
In  a  sense,  this  is  his  "natural"  community,  a  concept  to  which  we 
referred  earlier.  In  rural  farming  areas  this  is  likely  to  be  defined 
geographically;  in  urban  areas,  this  is  more  likely  to  be  defined 
vocationally.  In  any  case,  a  Christian  does  not  ordinarily  attend  a 
congregation  to  get  acquainted  with  new  people  or  for  diversion. 
As  he  goes  about  the  daily  work  to  which  God  has  called  him  in 
the  weekday  community  or  communities  of  which  he  is  a  part  his 
purpose  is  rather  to  seek  association  with  his  fellow  Christians  in  those 
communities  in  order  that  God's  new  humanity  may  become  visible 
and  flourish  in  those  places  also.  He  will  ordinarily  be  able  to  involve 
himself  most  deeply — in  binding  and  loosing,  in  sharing,  etc. — in  a 
group  that  includes  those  Christians  with  whom  he  associates  from 
time  to  time  during  the  week.20 

The  problem  of  Mennonite  college  students — as  well  as  of  other 
mobile  Mennonites — is  clear.  A  Mennonite  college  student  mets  with 
his  fellow  Christians  in  groups  of  fifty  or  more  members  in  at  least 
three  different  contexts:  (1)  his  home  congregation,  (2)  the  college 
congregation  or  a  Mennonite  congregation  near  the  college,  and  (3) 
sessions  of  all  members  of  the  student  Christian  group  on  campus 
(e.g.,  the  Student  Christian  Fellowship,  Young  People's  Christian 
Association,  or  Student  Christian  Association).  Almost  all  church 
colleges  also  provide  for  weekday  chapel  service  for  members  of  the 
campus  community.  These  are  usually  viewed  as  worship  services,  al- 
though the  extent  to  which  the  group  that  congregates  for  the  services 
views  itself  as  a  worshiping  congregation  varies  from  campus  to  cam- 
pus. Whether  or  not  the  chapel  group  can  appropriately  be  called 
a  congregation — church — it  is  certainly  of  congregational  size — and 
whether  or  not  what  it  does  can  appropriately  be  called  worship 
depends  on  a  number  of  considerations:  whether  or  not  non-Chris- 
tians are  required  to  attend,  the  degree  to  which  members  of  the 
group  participate  in  planning  the  services,  the  degree  to  which  mem- 
bers are  conscious  of  their  mutual  responsibilities,  and  worship  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  terms  (in  sharing,  discipling,  and  serving,  as 
well  as  in  listening  to  prepared  talks),  and  on  the  degree  to  which 
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the  chapel  group  is  aware  of  its  relationship  to  the  whole  church 
of  Christ  in  its  various  forms.  In  any  case  (1)  Mennonite  college 
students  often  participate  in  congregation-church  life  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent contexts  that  they  have  no  deep  rooting  in  any  congregations 
and  (2)  they  often  participate  in  congregation-church  life  most 
superficially  in  the  college  community,  the  community  in  which  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  during  the  four  years  of  their  college 
experience  and  the  social  unit  that  could  most  logically  be  considered 
a  student's  "natural"  community. 

We  believe  that  this  statement  of  the  problem  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  a  solution.  As  Mennonites,  we  have  been  influenced  too  much 
by  the  typical  church  college  pattern  we  have  found  in  the  Protestant 
colleges  around  us.  With  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed 
Christians,  we  have  tended  to  assume  that  "religious  experiences" 
are  good  for  students  in  themselves,  regardless  of  the  forms  of  group 
life  in  which  they  occur  and  regardless  of  the  attitudes  of  the  partici- 
pants. The  "religious  experiences"  in  congregation-sized  units  provided 
for  students  have  not  been  sufficiently  coordinated  with  one  another; 
the  result  has  often  been  that  students  have  not  been  deeply  involved 
in  congregational  life  in  any  form. 

We  believe  that  resident  students  at  a  Mennonite  college  should 
normally  involve  themselves  primarily  in  the  life  of  one  or  two  con- 
gregations at  or  near  the  campus.  In  some  cases,  a  single  college 
church,  most  of  whose  members  would  be  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers who  could  meet  for  chapel  services  during  the  week  and  services 
on  Sunday  mornings,  would  be  best.  In  this  situation,  it  would  have 
to  be  understood  that  some  students  and  faculty  members  might  wor- 
ship in  other  congregations  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  that  the  families 
of  students  and  faculty  members  would  not  ordinarily  be  able  to  as- 
semble with  the  congregation  in  the  chapel  services  during  the  week. 
In  many  situations,  there  will  probably  have  to  be  a  greater  compro- 
mise with  the  principle  that  students  should  involve  themselves  deeply 
in  the  life  of  a  single  congregation  wherever  possible.  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  weekday  chapel  congregation  and  the  Sunday  church  congre- 
gation will  be  organized  as  distinct  congregations.  This  must  be  the 
case  when  the  Sunday  congregation  is  a  congregation  at  the  college, 
rather  than  a  college  congregation.  Even  in  this  situation,  the  two 
congregations  in  which  students  participate  can  be  very  closely  co- 
ordinated. Students  can  have  responsibilities,  including  some  leadership 
responsibilities,  in  each.  They  should  involve  themselves  deeply  in 
both. 
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In  situations  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  congregations  near  the 
campus,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  college  congregation, 
a  congregation  composed  primarily  of  faculty  members  and  students 
and  meeting  on  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays,  should  be  formed  will 
have  to  be  answered  in  the  light  of  local  circumstances.  At  Goshen 
and  Bethel  congregations  that  begun  as  college  congregations  have 
increasingly  moved  in  the  direction  of  becoming  congregations  at  (i.e., 
geographically  near)  the  college.  The  evolution  of  the  congregations  in 
this  direction  has  probably  been  good,  but  the  continuation  of  this 
evolution  may  at  a  certain  point  require  that  the  following  questions 
be  raised:  Is  the  noncollege  participation  in  the  Sunday  congregation 
so  large  that  it  becomes  hard  to  coordinate  the  Sunday  and  the 
weekday  congregations  of  the  students?  Do  students  have  enough  con- 
tacts with  noncollege  members  of  the  Sunday  congregation  to  permit 
them  to  get  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  them  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time?21 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised  as  to  whether  students 
should  not  have  a  "normal"  church  life.  The  discussion  of  this 
hinges  entirely,  of  course,  on  what  one  means  by  "normal."  We  have 
implied  that  a  "normal"  congregation  in  a  rural  farming  community 
is  such,  not  so  much  because  all  ages  meet  together  on  Sunday 
mornings,  but  because  all  of  the  people  living  in  a  certain  natural 
community  meet  together  and  because  each  has  his  own  responsi- 
bilities. 

Asking  young  people  to  leave  their  own  communities  and  to  assem- 
ble in  one  place  for  study  is  abnormal  in  one  sense — but  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  to  create  the  kind  of  academic  community  that  is  so 
important  in  education.  Much  of  what  can  be  learned  in-  college  can 
be  learned  from  books  by  a  student  living  in  his  home  community, 
but  bringing  students  together  to  learn  together  and  to  stimulate 
each  other  in  their  studies  in  a  situation  somewhat  removed  from 
the  more  routine  concerns  of  the  workaday  world  is  so  clearly  desir- 
able that  it  hardly  requires  discussion.  We  do  not  apologize  when  an 
academic  community  does  not  contain  people  of  all  levels  of  interest 
in  intellectual  matters.  Indeed,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  achieve  their  academic  goals  in  the  best  way,  we  plan  it 
this  way. 

Granted  the  initial  abnormality  in  the  population  of  a  community 
composed  almost  entirely  of  church  college  students,  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  the  most  normal  type  of  church  life  in  this  natural 
community,    some    of    whose    members    have    joined    the    community 
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partly  because  of  spiritual  interests,  would  be  a  life  in  which  the 
Christians  in  this  community  would  meet  as  a  congregation.  There 
may  be  something  enjoyable  in  a  way  about  "shopping  around"  or 
about  "sitting  in"  on  a  congregation  without  getting  involved  during 
the  week,  but  there  is  nothing  "normal"  about  superficial  church  life. 

One  of  the  bases  of  the  students'  choice  between  the  two  options 
discussed  in  the  preceding  sections  would  be  his  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  wished  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  a  congregation- 
church  while  he  was  in  college.  In  a  Mennonite  residential  college, 
students  would  normally  participate  in  the  campus  congregation  dur- 
ing the  week  and  in  either  the  campus  congregation  or  a  congrega- 
tion near  the  campus  on  Sundays.  A  student  close  enough  to  his 
home  to  go  home  frequently  might  decide  to  return  to  the  college 
congregation  on  Sunday  mornings,  even  when  he  was  otherwise  at 
home  on  the  weekend.  (He  might  also  go  home  each  Sunday  morn- 
ning  and  participate  actively  in  the  life  of  his  home  congregation  on 
Sundays,  although  that  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  less  desirable 
because  of  the  greater  separation  between  his  Sunday  and  his  weekday 
congregational  activities.)  In  any  case,  the  important  thing  would 
be  the  student's  involvement  in  depth  in  the  life  of  the  one  or  two 
congregations  in  which  he  chose  to  participate. 

F.  Small-Group-Churches  on  the  Mennonite  College  Campus 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  small-group-church  level  of  church 
functioning  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  paper.  In  fact,  we  have  noted 
that  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  church  for  which  the 
small-group-church  level  of  functioning  is  necessary.  In  matters  de- 
manding knowledge  of  immediate  circumstances  of  the  situation,  such 
as  vocational  decision-making,  binding  and  loosing,  if  carried  on  at 
all  by  a  large  group  are  almost  certain  to  become  legalistic.  Sharing 
occurs  most  freely  among  church  members  when  they  are  rather 
intimately  acquainted  with  one  another.  For  many  years  writers  and 
workers  in  the  church  have  viewed  the  Sunday  school,  a  limited  form 
of  small-group-church  life  in  the  church,  as  an  important  element  in 
the  church's  outreach.  Or  to  cite  another  example,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  for  years  used  small  groups  of  workers  in  its 
service  programs  at  home  and  abroad.  Not  all  of  these  small  groups 
would  view  themselves  as  small  churches.  The  important  point  is 
that  small  groups  can  work  in  important  ways  in  all  four  of  the 
primary  functions  of  the  church  outlined  in  earlier  sections  of  this 
paper. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  small-group-churches  can  do  all  the  church 
needs  to  do  in  sharing,  binding  and  loosing,  discipling,  and  serving. 
There  are  some  important  activities  of  the  church  that  are  most 
appropriately  engaged  in  on  the  congregational  and  denominational 
levels.  What  we  are  rather  asserting  is  that  participating  in  the  life 
of  the  church  on  both  the  small-group-church  and  congregation-church 
levels  is  not  normally  to  be  considered  an  optional  matter  for  Chris- 
tians— working  on  both  levels  is  a  necessary  part  of  engaging  in  the 
full  work  of  God's  people. 

1.  The  Small-Group-Church  Is  a  Church.  Basically,  this  is  to  say 
that  the  small-group-church  should  not  view  itself  primarily  as  a 
special-interest  group.  If  its  members  are  primarily  farmers,  or  pri- 
marily students,  they  may  recognize  the  limitations  in  their  range  of 
interests — but  they  should  do  this  in  exactly  the  way  in  which  a  con- 
gregation composed  of  only  white  people  in  a  world  in  which  many 
people  are  not  white — or  a  congregation  of  Mennonites  in  a  Chris- 
tian church  in  which  most  members  are  not  Mennonite — will  recog- 
nize the  abnormalities  in  its  situation.  Recognizing  their  situations, 
all  of  these  forms  of  the  church  should  still  seek  to  live  faithfully 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  local  manifestations  of  the 
church. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  Sunday  school  for  adults  in  many 
churches  has  been  that  it  has  been  viewed  primarily  as  a  school  and 
that  its  purpose  has  been  viewed  as  primarily  educational.  (This 
can  be  said,  even  though  the  adult  Sunday  school  has  not  ordinarily 
included  the  elements  of  course  evaluation  and  promotion  to  the 
study  of  new  and  more  difficult  subjects  which  are  characteristic  of 
almost  all  other  educational  institutions.)  It  is  simply  not  evident 
that  education  is  basically  a  small-group  activity  and  prophecy — i.e., 
preaching,  explaining  the  relevance  of  God's  Word  to  immediate 
and  concrete  situations  in  which  particular  people  are  living — is  es- 
sentially a  large-group  activity.  If  God's  Word  is  really  to  be  made 
relevant  to  the  specific  situation  in  which  one  of  the  members  of  the 
church  is  living,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  prophetic  word  the  member 
needs  might  not  just  as  appropriately  be  brought  to  him  by  one  of 
his  fellow  Christians  in  a  small  group?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sermon 
has  a  very  important  educational,  as  well  as  prophetic,  function  in 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  congregation?  Indeed,  some  sermons  tend  to 
be  more  educational  than  prophetic.  In  any  case,  we  would  propose 
that  neither  congregation-churches  nor  small-group-churches  should 
be   viewed   as   special-interest   groups   engaging   in   only   one   or   two 
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activities.  We  are  rather  proposing  that  congregation-church  and  small- 
group-church  should  each  engage  in  all  of  these  aspects  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  church  appropriate  to  its  level. 

These  comments  apply  immediately  to  small-group-churches  on  the 
Mennonite  college  campus.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  engage  in  Bible 
study  alone.  They  are  not  just  discussion  groups.  They  should  in- 
clude corporate  prayer,  service  and  action  projects  where  appropriate, 
and  fellowship  opportunities,  but  they  are  not  just  prayer  cells,  action 
committees,  or  social  groups.  They  should  include  all  of  these  activi- 
ties as  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit.22  Their  action  projects  should  follow 
from  their  group  studies  and  prayer  concerns,  and  their  outreach  and 
service  activities  will  ordinarily  raise  questions  they  will  want  to  pur- 
sue further  in  study.  It  is  not  that  they  will  do  all  of  these  things  at 
once.  It  is  rather  that  they  will  recognize  the  range  of  responsibilities 
they  face  as  Christians  and  will  move  from  step  to  step  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  them,  without  insisting  that  the  pattern  follow  the 
special  interests  with  which  they  may  have  come  together  initially. 

One  point  needs  special  attention.  Discussion  occurring  in  a  small- 
group-church  meeting  is  not  just  discussion  for  its  own  sake.  Members 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  themselves.  Sitting  around  tables  or 
in  a  circle  helps.  Using  a  blackboard  can  help  keep  the  foci  of  the 
discussion  clear.  Multiple  leadership  also  helps — a  speaker  should  not 
ordinarily  be  asked  to  lead  the  discussion  on  his  own  presentation. 
But  the  discussion  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  in  both 
college  and  church  a  passionate  interest  in  the  truth.  Freshmen  are 
not  ordinarily  asked  in  college  classes  for  discussion  and  a  majority 
vote  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Paul  went  to  Rome!  Small- 
group  members  will  show  a  similar  concern  for  finding  the  best 
methods  for  use  in  their  search  for  truth;  they  will  not  assume  that 
everything  can  be  done  by  discussion  just  because  a  small  group  does 
happen  to  permit  discussions  almost  impossible  in  larger  groups. 

These  observations  are  not  particularly  new.23  In  many  churches,  the 
liveliest  Sunday-school  classes  have  been  those  that  have  undertaken 
a  wide  range  of  group  projects  and  activities;  they  have  not  engaged 
only  in  activities  ordinarily  considered  "educational." 

In  an  earlier  section  on  congregational  life,  we  said  that  deep  in- 
volvement in  the  life  of  one  congregation  was  better  than  superficial 
participation  in  several  congregations.  This  is  also  the  point  here. 
Many  church  members  and  college  students  belong  to  a  great  number 
of  discussion  groups,  prayer  cells,  action  comittees,  etc.  The  point 
is  not  that  these   people  should  be   doing  more   discussing,   praying, 
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or  fellowshiping.  The  point  is  rather  that  they  should  meet  with  one 
small  group  which  engages  in  several  of  these  activities  four  times  a 
month,  rather  than  with  four  different  special-interest  groups  holding 
monthly  meetings.  One  of  the  goals  of  small-group-church  functioning 
in  the  congregation  should  be  to  reduce  fragmentation  and  pro- 
liferation of  activities  in  church  life. 

2.  Small-Group-Churches  Require  Appropriate  Procedures  and 
Structures.24  Informal  small-group-church  meetings  do  not  require 
fewer  structures  than  formal  small-group-church  meetings;  they  require 
different  structures.  In  one  sense,  a  Sunday-school  class  with  a  teacher 
who  lectures  requires  very  little  structure — whatever  planning  is  done 
is  done  by  one  person.  Our  experience  with  small  groups  has  shown 
the  desirability  of  having  more  structure  than  this. 

The  Bethel  College  Student  Christian  Fellowship  groups  with  which 
we  have  been  associated  have  required  that  members  commit  them- 
selves to  regular  attendance.  The  work  of  the  church  cannot  be 
conducted  haphazardly — it  is  certainly  as  important  as  the  course 
work  in  which  students  engage  during  the  week.  Ordinarily,  every 
participant  signs  a  sheet  passed  around  during  the  meeting.  When  a 
member  indicates,  through  nonattendance  or  otherwise,  that  a  group 
has  not  given  adequate  attention  to  certain  subjects  or  concerns  he 
has,  a  member  of  the  small-group  steering  committee  talks  with  him. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  useful  way  of  helping  "fringe" 
members  come  into  the  group  and  make  their  voices  heard. 

Each  small  group  has  had  a  steering  committee.  Experience  has 
shown  that  continuing  relevance  in  the  discussions  and  projects  is 
most  easily  maintained  when  several  students  from  the  group  meet 
each  week  with  the  nonstudent  participants.  The  committee  decides 
who  should  open  the  next  meeting  with  prayer,  and  possibly  with  an 
appropriate  Scripture  reading;  whether  to  have  a  presentation;  where 
to  begin  the  discussion,  if  there  is  to  be  one;  and,  generally,  how  to 
spend  the  available  group  meeting  time  most  profitably.  When  one 
of  us  has  been  asked  to  prepare  a  presentation  for  the  meeting,  the 
students  have  often  heard  and  commented  in  advance  on  the  outline 
of  the  presentation.  The  steering  committee  tries  to  plan  for  the 
presentations  several  weeks  in  advance  and  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  group  members.  On  several  occasions, 
several  meetings  were  held  in  one  week,  and  the  members  of  the 
steering  committee  divided  up  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
group  and  saw  each  one  personally  between  the  steering  committee 
sessions. 
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The  student  members  of  the  steering  committees  have  been  elected 
by  the  small  groups  on  one  of  the  first  Sundays  of  the  school  year. 
The  following  procedure  has  been  found  useful:  On  one  Sunday  each 
member  of  the  group  is  asked  to  nominate  a  number  of  people  equal 
to  the  number  needed  on  the  committee.  If  a  committee  of  three 
members  (the  usual  number)  is  desired,  the  names  of  the  five  or  six 
with  the  highest  number  of  votes  are  presented  at  the  election  on 
the  next  Sunday.  Additional  individual  nominations  can  be  received 
on  the  second  Sunday  to  make  sure  all  candidates  are  on  the  slate. 
This  procedure  permits  time  for  careful  nominations  (the  nomination 
ballots  are  distributed  at  the  opening  and  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
group  meeting)  and  takes  less  actual  group  time  than  some  alternate 
procedures.  It  encourages  every  member  to  express  himself  in  the 
nomination,  as  well  as  in  the  election  —  this  is  often  missing  in 
nominations  and  elections  in  small  groups  and  committees.  In  our 
groups,  the  nominations  have  normally  followed  an  explanation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  steering  committee,  a  special  set  of  readings  from  the 
Bible,  and  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  recognizing  and  bene- 
fiting from  members'  gifts  in  the  Christian  church.  These  details  are 
not  always  matters  of  small  consequence.  It  is  very  important  that 
elections  in  the  church  be  selections  of  spiritual  leaders  rather  than 
popularity  contests.  Informality  in  a  small  group  is  not  carelessness 
or  inattention  to  detail. 

Faculty  members  and  adults  from  the  Newton  area,  as  well  as 
students,  have  been  members  of  the  small  church  groups  at  Bethel. 
Students  have  been  very  active  in  the  leadership  of  the  small  groups; 
this  does  not  imply  that  faculty  members  should  stay  in  the  back- 
ground. In  this  case,  as  in  the  election  of  steering  committee  mem- 
bers, the  guiding  principle  should  be  that  gifts  of  the  Spirit  should 
be  recognized  and  their  use  encouraged  wherever  they  are  found. 
Nonstudent  participants  should  neither  dominate  nor  abdicate  all  re- 
sponsibility. As  older  and  more  experienced  Christians,  and  as  people 
with  some  leadership  abilities  and  experiences  in  classroom  and  on 
campus,  one  would  normally  expect  faculty  small-group  participants 
to  have  important  contributions  to  make  to  the  groups  with  which 
they  meet.  Their  contributions  will  not  always  be  the  same:  one  will 
have  special  theological  qualifications,  while  another  will  be  an  es- 
pecially good  discussion  leader.  Nonstudent  participants  will  normally 
be  able  to  bring  ideas  and  a  sense  of  continuity  to  steering  commit- 
tee meetings.  The  degree  to  which  a  nonstudent  participant  will 
play  a  given  role  in  a  small  group  will   depend  to  some  extent  on 
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the  roles  the  student  leaders  are  able  to  play.  In  any  case,  it  should 
be  in  the  interest  of  all  group  members  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
to  students  and  nonstudents  alike  be  recognized  and  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  group. 

Our  experience  at  Bethel  indicates  the  importance  of  division  when 
a  group  increases  in  size  to  more  than  about  fifteen  or  twenty  mem- 
bers. Partly  as  a  consequence  on  an  emphasis  on  witnessing  on  cam- 
pus, members  have  invited  Christian  and  non-Christian  friends  to 
join  their  small  groups.  More  of  this  could  have  been  done.  A  general 
invitation  to  all  students  has  been  issued  at  the  opening  of  each 
quarter.  During  the  quarter,  new  members  are  often  asked  to  wait 
a  week  or  two  until  a  new  subject  is  opened  before  starting  to  at- 
tend— the  presence  of  visitors  can  interfere  with  a  discussion  based 
on  the  presentations  and  discussions  of  the  previous  weeks.  In  any 
case,  the  small  church  groups  have  frequently  grown  to  the  point 
where  they  have  had  to  consider  division. 

Division  never  seems  to  look  very  inviting  in  prospect.25  The  pro- 
cedure Bethel  groups  have  ordinarily  followed  to  make  the  tran- 
sition as  smooth  as  possible  has  been  to  ask  each  group  member  to 
put  on  a  slip  of  paper  his  hame  and  the  names  of  about  two  other 
group  members  whom  he  would  most  like  to  have  with  him  in  his 
group  after  division.  One  of  the  members  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee then  privately  constructs  a  sociogram  and  divides  the  group  into 
two  groups  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  the  fewest  number  of  per- 
sons separated  from  others  they  would  like  to  be  with.  Lists  of  the 
names  for  each  of  the  two  groups  are  brought  to  the  next  meeting, 
and  the  two  groups  separate  at  that  time.  (Any  student  who  feels 
strongly  that  he  would  not  like  to  join  the  group  to  which  he  is 
assigned  is  invited  to  join  the  other  group,  but  students  have  rarely 
taken  this  opportunity.)  The  whole  procedure  is  less  awkward  when 
there  have  been  enough  nonstudent  participants  in  the  original  group 
to  provide  for  at  least  one  in  each  of  the  two  new  groups.  Our  uni- 
versal experience  has  been  that  members  of  groups  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  members  are  not  particularly  eager  to  divide.  (They 
are  not  divided  if  the  committee  cannot  reach  consensus  or  if  there 
is  a  strong  opposition  within  the  group.)  But  the  members  of  the  two 
new  groups  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  division  afterward,  and 
sometimes  wonder  why  they  did  not  divide  earlier. 

The  way  in  which  new  small  groups  could  be  started  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  fall  was  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the 
first  year  or  two  of  these  groups  on  the  Bethel  campus.  The  problem 
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is  not  as  great  as  it  seems  to  be  from  a  distance.  At  the  end  of  each 
school  year,  evaluation  retreats  of  steering  committee  members  have 
been  held.  Tentative  plans  for  core  groups  and  subjects  for  considera- 
tion in  the  coming  year  have  come  to  the  surface  in  the  retreat  dis- 
cussions. In  the  fall,  the  groups  for  the  new  school  year  have  formed 
in  the  course  of  another  retreat  of  former  small-group  members  and 
interested  students  and  during  t  the  first  several  weeks  of  the  new 
school  year.  To  the  present,  groups  have  formed  primarily  about  core 
groups  of  people  living  near  each  other  in  the  dormitory  or  acquainted 
with  each  other  for  other  reasons,  rather  than  about  subjects  pro- 
posed for  discussion  or  action,  although  this  does  not  have  to  be  a 
precedent  for  the  future.  All,  or  almost  all,  groups  have  had  both 
men  and  women  in  their  memberships.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
small  groups,  when  a  large  number  of  new  groups  had  to  be  formed, 
three  students  simply  asked  every  person  present  whom  he  would  like 
to  be  with  in  the  small  groups  for  that  year  while  everyone  was 
eating  the  noon  meal  at  a  retreat  held  in  the  first  week  of  school. 
Some  people  wanted  to  continue  meeting  with  other  members  of  small 
discussion  groups  that  had  just  been  held  following  a  presentation, 
while  others  had  made  previous  plans  in  their  dormitories.  In  any 
case,  the  whole  procedure  of  forming  about  eight  or  ten  different 
core  groups  took  only  a  little  over  an  hour. 

Small  church  groups  on  the  Bethel  campus  have  grown  and  divided 
often  enough  in  the  past  several  years  to  make  continuity  from  year 
to  year  something  of  a  problem.  For  the  coming  school  year,  mem- 
bers of  existing  small  groups  are  planning  to  contact  all  new  stu- 
dents personally  in  the  dormitories  during  the  first  week  of  school. 
Former  students  will  be  asked  to  decide  on  the  group  in  which  they 
plan  to  participate  during  the  first  week  of  school;  freshmen  and  new 
students  may  move  around  from  group  to  group  for  three  weeks  before 
settling  down  and  committing  themselves  to  regular  participation  in 
a  given  small  group. 

Although  the  practice  in  the  Bethel  small  groups  has  not  been 
uniform  to  this  point,  both  experience  and  considerations  raised  else- 
where in  this  paper  seem  to  indicate  the  importance  of  asking  small 
group  members  to  express  their  commitment  to  Christ  as  well  as 
their  commitment  to  regular  attendance.  We  have  said  enough  in  other 
contexts  about  the  importance  of  a  person's  decision  with  respect  to 
Christ.  Asking  for  decision  will  divide  the  group  participants  into 
members,  on  one  hand,  and  observers,  on  the  other.  Members  and 
observers  all  commit  themselves  to  regular  attendance,  but  the  former, 
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the  small-group-church  members,  witness  also  to  their  commitment  to 
Christ.  The  church  appropriately  asks  for  a  commitment  of  this 
kind  on  all  of  the  levels  of  its  functioning. 

A  prospective  small-group-church  participant,  especially  if  he  is 
a  new  student,  may  ask  what  the  commitment  to  Christ  implies. 
In  a  situation  in  which  denominations  overlap  and  cultural  practices 
of  Christians  vary  widely,  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  question.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  church  to  determine  what  com- 
mitment to  Christ  implies  in  all  of  the  new  situations  it  confronts 
and  on  all  of  the  levels  of  its  functioning.  In  order  not  to  prolong 
time  spent  in  organization  this  last  fall,  however,  the  small  group 
with  which  one  of  us  was  associated  decided  to  use  the  baptismal  vows 
in  the  General  Conference  Minister's  Manual,  with  appropriate  modi- 
fications, as  the  statement  of  its  understanding  of  what  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  and  being  committed  to  Christ  implies.  This  pro- 
cedure seemed  appropriate  and  adequate  for  a  beginning. 

3.  Small  Churches  Must  Work  Together  in  the  Larger  Church. 
The  small  church  groups  on  the  Bethel  College  campus  have  been 
known  collectively  as  the  Student  Christian  Fellowship.  The  Student 
Christian  Fellowship,  a  congregation-sized  unit,  elects  an  executive 
committee  ( 1 )  to  function  as  a  coordinating  committee  in  aiding  the 
individual  groups  and  (2)  to  sponsor  general  meetings  of  the  whole 
Student  Christian  Fellowship  membership. 

A  council,  composed  of  one  representative  from  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  each  small  church  group  and  the  members  of  the  Student 
Christian  Fellowship  Executive  Committee,  has  met  at  approximately 
monthly  intervals  throughout  the  school  year.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee is  an  administrative  body,  as  its  name  implies;  the  council  serves 
as  a  forum  at  which  ideas  and  problems  are  expressed  and  as  an 
agency  through  which  each  group  may  be  informed  of  the  activities 
of  the  other  groups. 

The  Student  Christian  Fellowship  is  a  congregation-sized  body  made 
up  of  all  of  the  student  and  nonstudent  participants  in  the  small 
church  groups.  Because  it  includes  nonstudents,  it  might  more  appro- 
priately be  restructured  to  include  other  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity and  called  the  "College  (or  Campus)  Christian  Associa- 
tion," "Campus  Christian  Fellowship,"  or  "Campus"  Church.  In  any 
case,  the  Student  Christian  Fellowship  is  only  one  of  several  forms 
of  the  church  of  congregational  size  on  or  near  the  Bethel  campus. 
(This  situation  is  also  characteristic  of  other  Mennonite  colleges.) 
We  have  already  discussed  the  problem  raised  by  the  proliferation  of 
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church  units  or  quasi-church  units  competing  for  students'  interests 
on  the  college  campus.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  total 
membership  of  the  Student  Christian  Fellowship  has  met  only  rarely 
in  general  meetings  on  the  Bethel  campus  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  The  Student  Christian  Fellowship  has  sponsored  voluntary 
chapel  services  which  have  been  reasonably  well  attended.  Sugges- 
tions for  alleviating  the  problem  produced  by  the  multiplicity  of 
units  of  congregational  size  on  'the  campus  were  made  in  the  earlier 
section  of  this  paper  in  a  discussion  on  the  congregational  life  of 
students  on  campus. 

G.  The  Student's  Home  Congregation. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  church  renewal  can 
begin  only  with  a  more  careful  examination  of  or  the  setting  of 
higher  age  requirements  for  baptismal  candidates.  The  congregation 
must  adequately  demonstrate  in  its  life  the  possibilities  and  obliga- 
tions involved  in  the  new  life  in  Christ  before  baptismal  candidates 
can  properly  decide  whether  they  are  ready  to  participate  fully  in 
that  life  or  not — from  one  standpoint,  congregational  renewal  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  setting  higher  expectations  for  baptismal  candidates.  The 
change  of  some  baptismal  practices  may  further  the  cause  of  congre- 
gational renewal,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  changes 
that  can  further  this  cause.  In  this  paper,  we  are  focusing  our  at- 
tention on  what  can  be  done  for  and  with  Mennonite  college  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  were  baptized  several  years  before  college  en- 
trance. Our  comments  on  home  congregations  and  on  baptismal 
practices  wil  therefore  be  brief. 

When  a  congregation  has  done  all  that  it  can  to  administer  baptism 
properly,  not  as  a  device  for  getting  the  names  of  young  people  on 
the  church  roll  and  keeping  them  there,  but  as  an  honest  confirma- 
tion of  something  that  has  actually  occurred  before  God  and  man, 
it  can  then  concern  itself  with  the  nature  of  the  participation  of 
the  new  church  members  in  the  congregations  after  baptism.  Some 
congregations  seem  to  lose  touch  with  many  of  their  young  members 
in  the  years  immediately  following  baptism.  The  pastor,  who  may  have 
conducted  the  catechism  class,  turns  his  attention  to  other  matters 
and  other  catechism  classes,  and  the  young  Christians — with  the  non- 
Christians  of  their  age — return  to  Sunday-school  experiences  of  the 
kinds  they  knew  before  baptism.  We  would  ask  a  question:  Would 
there  be  ways  in  which  the  young  Christians  could  meet  from  time 
to  time  to  explore  further  the  implications  of  their  initial   commit- 
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merits?  They  do  not  need  religious  instruction  alone;  they  need  to 
grow  more  fully  into  the  whole  life  of  the  church. 

When  they  leave  home  for  college,  students  should  be  asked  to  take 
statements  concerning  their  standing  in  their  home  congregations  and 
to  ask  for  associate  membership  or  membership  in  congregations  near 
their  places  of  study.  In  a  society  as  mobile  as  the  American  society, 
students  are  not  unique  in  moving  from  congregation  to  congregation. 
The  expectation  that  a  Christian  will  request  membership  or  associate 
membership  in  a  congregation  near  his  place  of  residence  can  very 
appropriately  be  established  when  a  student  first  leaves  home  for 
college. 

We  should  make  it  easier  for  a  student  to  indicate  at  one  time 
or  in  one  service  his  entrance  as  an  associate  member  into  con- 
gregation and  small-group-church  at  college.  This  could  appropriately 
be  done  in  a  service  in  the  congregation  at  the  college  in  the  fall. 
Home  congregations  and  the  college  congregation  should  expect  all 
Christian  students  to  take  this  step.  Situations  arising  when  a  student 
would  want  to  retain  his  membership  in  his  home  congregation,  a 
congregation  he  could  not  attend,  and  not  express  any  interest  in  the 
church  life  on  campus  would,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  require 
careful  handling  and  the  cooperation  of  the  pastor  of  the  home  con- 
gregation and  representatives  of  the  church  on  campus  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  clear  understanding.  All  Christian  students  should  be 
expected  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  church  while  they  are  in 
college. 

Students  will  normally  attend  their  home  congregations  during  col- 
lege vacations  when  they  are  in  their  home  communities.  They  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  contributions  in  Sunday  school  teach- 
ing, in  youth  fellowship  leadership,  and  in  other  ways  to  their  home 
congregations  at  such  times.  Some  congregations  ask  each  returned 
college  student  to  say  something  in  a  public  meeting  about  his  con- 
cerns and  interests  as  they  have  developed  in  college.  Members  of  the 
community  who  have  taken  a  few  years  of  time  from  the  world  of 
work  in  order  to  pursue  studies  and  to  grow  spiritually  in  special 
ways  can  very  reasonably  be  expected  to  share  some  of  the  benefits 
of  their  study  and  growth  with  friends  who  have  not  been  able  to 
leave  the  home  community  for  these  purposes. 

H.  The  Witness  of  the  Church  on  Campus 

The  small  churches  and  the  student-faculty  congregation  are  local 
manifestations  of  the  church  universal  witnessing  at  a  particular  place 
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and  at  a  particular  time  to  the  lordship  of  Christ.  Witnessing  to 
Christ  in  word  and  deed  is  the  primary  function  of  the  church  in  any 
situation.  The  first  obligation  of  Christian  students  is  to  witness  to 
Christ  on  the  college  campus.  There  will  be  a  temptation  to  look  for 
opportunities  for  Christian  word  and  action  off  the  campus.  Without 
ruling  out  the  place  of  the  latter — and  sometimes  it  may  be  very 
important — the  campus  remains  the  Christian  student's  first  responsi- 
bility. He  is  best  equipped  to  make  a  witness  there,  since  he  lives 
and  shares  in  the  life  of  the  academic  community.  To  present  the 
Christian  faith  to  his  non-Christian  roommates  and  friends  as  a  dy- 
namic, intellectually  respectable,  and  comprehensive  interpretation  of 
reality  is  the  commission  the  Christian  college  student  has  from  his 
Lord. 

The  future  leaders  in  the  life  of  the  nation  will  come  from  the 
colleges  and  universities.  In  many  institutions  of  higher  learning  stu- 
dents rarely  hear  the  call  of  the  Gospel  which  calls  men  into  re- 
stored relationships  with  God  and  each  other.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  be  presented  clearly 
and  without  confusion  in  the  Christian  college.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
college  may  with  some  justification  be  called  religious,  but  it  has  no 
right  to  masquerade  under  the  name  Christian,  nor  will  the  college 
be  able  convincingly  to  justify  its  continued  existence  on  other  than 
academic  grounds. 

/.  Ecumenical  Witness 

The  views  expressed  above,  which  are  consonant  with  the  Mennonite 
heritage  and,  we  believe,  also  with  the  Scriptures,  need  to  be  voiced 
in  the  company  of  Christians  of  other  traditions.  We  believe  it  intro- 
duces some  order  into  a  confused  situation  in  Christian  colleges,  and 
that  this  is  not  at  the  expense  of  either  Christian  or  academic  in- 
tegrity and  freedom. 

In  the  present  crisis  facing  Christian  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  attempt  to  put  this  proposal  into  practice.  It 
may  be  that  we  should  seriously  consider  in  this  connection  the 
words  of  an  exectuive  of  a  large  philanthropic  corporation:  "If  the 
church  colleges  would  dare  to  be  loyal  to  the  basic  purpose  of  their 
existence  they  would  lack  neither  students  nor  finance."26  What 
this  means  basically  is  that  people  tend  to  take  a  clear-cut  and  de- 
manding situation  more  seriously  than  one  in  which  clarity  of  pur- 
pose and  operation  is  lacking.  Primarily,  however,  we  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  implement  this  proposal  because,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
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it  flows  directly  out  of  the  great  commission  and  the  mandate  of 
Christ  to  His  church. 

This  proposal  has  ecumenical  implications  for  the  broader  per- 
spective as  well.  Every  year  students  graduate  and  take  their  places 
in  society.  The  Christian  students  will  also  take  their  places  in  the 
church  where  they  live  and  exert  their  influence.  A  number  of  the 
major  denominations  still  deliberately  perpetuate  a  modified  form 
of  the  Volkskirche  in  which  the  distinction  between  church  and  world 
tends  to  be  very  uncertain.  Graduates  of  a  Mennonite  Christian  col- 
lege should  bear  witness  to  the  Biblical  and  specifically  New  Testa- 
ment delineation  of  the  "people  of  God"  as  a  community  whose 
common  loyalty  is  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  personal  confession  in 
word  and  deed,  and  of  a  community  in  which  by  mutual  discipline 
the  tension  between  church  and  world  is  maintained. 

As  James  H.  Nichols  indicated  in  his  Menno  Simons  lectures  at 
Bethel  College  in  January,  1963,  there  is  at  the  present  time  an  almost 
complete  breakdown  of  church  discipline.  Although  it  is  partly  the 
cause,  it  is  also  partly  the  consequence  of  a  blurring  of  the  lines 
between  church  and  world.  The  practice  of  discipline  makes  a  work- 
ing lay  fellowship  possible  and  prevents  the  church  from  becoming  a 
clerical  organization.  By  fostering  such  a  disciplined  fellowship  in  the 
college  we  help  to  train  people  who  will  more  and  more  take  their 
places  in  urban  and  suburban  centers  where  contact  with  other  Chris- 
tians is  a  daily  occurrence.  They  will  be  more  able  witnesses  to  the 
God  who  wants  men  to  respond  to  Him  freely  and  without  con- 
straint. 

Only  as  we  put  into  practice  in  the  college  the  insights  of  our 
particular  heritage  is  there  any  legitimation  for  perpetuating  a 
Mennonite  Christian  college.  We  must  not  default  at  this  point.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  betray  our  heritage. 

Appendix  I 

The  Relevance  of  a  Mennonite  College's  Right 
to  Set  Religious  Standards 

One  argument  sometimes  used  to  oppose  granting  students  the 
degree  of  freedom  of  choice  suggested  by  this  paper  is  phrased  as 
follows:  "We  have  a  right  to  set  religious  standards  for  students  who 
choose  to  attend  our  college.  They  do  not  have  to  come." 

This  argument  can  appropriately  be  used  on  counseling  students 
who  break  standards  they  agreed  on  entrance  to  maintain — one  can 
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then  focus  attention  on  the  broken  agreement,  rather  than  on  the 
appropriateness  of  the  standards  themselves.  All  kinds  of  societies 
have  written  and  unwritten  standards,  and  a  college  is  no  exception. 

This  argument  is  beside  the  point,  however,  in  decision  as-  to 
whether  given  standards  are  appropriate  for  the  ends  the  institution 
is  trying  to  reach.  Of  course  a  college  can  demand  what  it  wants. 
It  could  demand  that  all  entering  students  should  wear  their  over- 
coats on  hot  fall  days  or  attend  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer 
meetings  or  pay  $2,000  per  year  tuition.  The  real  question  is:  Does 
what  the  college  demands  really  help  it  to  achieve  its  ultimate  goals? 
In  the  realm  of  religious  objectives,  does  it  help  non-Christian  stu- 
dents to  understand  the  nature  of  God's  call  in  Christ,  and  does  it 
help  Christian  students  grow  spiritually?  The  thesis  of  the  present 
paper  is  that  having  the  same  standards  and  expectations  for  Chris- 
tian and  for  non-Christian  students  does  not  further  these  ends  in  the 
best  way. 

Appendix  II 

The  Relevance  of  the  Fact  That  Most  College  Students 
Are  Late  Adolescents,  Not  Adults 

The  present  paper  assumes  that  most  college  students  are  in  late 
adolescence  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  forms  of  church  life 
appropriate  to  college  young  people  in  this  state  of  their  develop- 
ment.27 Several  comments  on  the  relevance  of  the  fact  that  most 
college  students  are  late  adolescents  can  be  made  here : 

( 1 )  Being  in  the  church  is  never  a  matter  of  doing  just  what  one 
pleases.  The  freedom  of  Section  "III,  C"  is  a  freedom  (1)  to  choose 
to  join  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  forms  in  which  it  presents 
itself  in  the  local  situation  or  (2)  not  to  choose  to  join  the  church 
of  Christ  in  the  situation  in  which  one  finds  himself.  Freedom  in  the 
church  is  not  following  one's  day-to-day  whims — it  is  accepting 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Master,  and  accepting  the  discipline  of 
membership  in  His  people.  Adolescents  do  not  just  do  what  they 
please — in  choosing  between  options  A  and  B,  they  are  choosing 
between  two  disciplines. 

(2)  There  is  an  additional  freedom  in  Christ  and  in  the  church: 
the  freedom  to  make  ethical  decisions  as  the  Holy  Spirit  leads.  In 
this  sense,  the  church  determines  what  the  content  of  its  discipline 
shall  be.  The  paper  does  not  assume  that  the  students  will  set  the 
discipline  in  Option  B  by  themselves,  however.  The  role  of  non- 
student  members  is  referred  to  repeatedly. 

A  college  congregation  would  include   faculty  members   and   pos- 
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sibly,  some  other  people  in  the  immediate  community,  and  these 
older  leaders  would  be  responsible  for  contributing  from  their 
learning  and  experience,  just  as  they  do  in  the  academic  community. 
If  some  students  would  not  choose  Option  B,  while  most  faculty 
members  would,  the  faculty-to-student  ratio  in  the  spiritual  com- 
munity would  be  even  higher  than  the  academic  community.  The 
paper  implies  that,  even  though  students  were  in  the  majority, 
structures  could  be  developed  in  which  the  nonstudent  participants 
in  the  campus  congregation  and  in  the  individual  small  groups 
would  adequately  represent  the  voice  of  experience  in  these  groups. 
This  is  now  the  case  in  the  academic  community.  For  example, 
students  at  Bethel  College  participate  in  making  decisions  concerning 
the  structuring  of  academic  life  and  the  setting  of  graduation  re- 
quirements through  their  Student  Council  representatives  on  the 
Educational  Policies  Committee — but  they  do  not  make  these  de- 
cisions alone.  The  faculty  does  not  abdicate  its  responsibility  just 
because  the  students  make  their  fine  contributions. 
Relationships  with  the  church  on  the  district  and  denominational 
levels  would  provide  still  other  influence  in  the  direction  of  stability 
and  continuity,  just  as  these  relationships  influence  typical  congre- 
gations in  this  way. 

(3)  Putting  the  main  point  briefly,  however:  either  adolescents 
should  not  be  baptized  or  they  should  be  permitted  and  expected 
to  identify  themselves  as  Christians  and  to  grow  in  the  church, 
even  though  this  will  necessarily  mean  that  they  will  be  different  in 
some  ways  from  their  non-Christian  friends.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  the  great  majority  of  students  are  mature  enough  to  make 
serious  religious  decisions. 

Appendix  III 

The  Mennonite  Understanding  of  the  Church  and 
the  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  Academic  Community 

In  this  paper  we  have  assumed  the  existence  of  present  Mennonite 
academic  structures  and  then  asked  how  the  church  can  best  function 
in  the  context  of  these  structures.  We  have  not  raised  the  very  im- 
portant qustion  as  to  the  relevance  of  Mennonite  understandings  for 
the  structuring  of  Mennonite  academic  programs. 

One  of  the  present  authors  has  indicated  elsewhere  some  of  the 
considerations  that  need  further  study.28  Here  we  will  only  indicate 
more  or  less  at  random,  some  specific  questions  that  might  be  raised. 

To  take  an  obvious  example,  the  importance  Mennonites  attach  to 
the  place  of  the  church  in  history  should  influence  the  range  of 
curricular  offerings  and  the  vocational  counseling  in  the  college  they 
sponsor. 

To   take   a   more   perplexing  example,   some  of  the   considerations 
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dictating  an  appropriate  upper  limit  to  the  size  of  a  congregation 
may  also  set  an  upper  limit  to  the  size  of  a  small-college  unit 
that  can  function  in  the  best  way  as  an  academic  community.  It 
is  not  that  this  would  dictate  a  limit  to  the  size  of  each  of  the 
units  within  a  larger  institution.  There  could  be  a  college  structure 
of  the  type  found  in  English  universities  or  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  Connecticut  even  though  the  total  institution  were  much  larger.  If 
the  Mennonite  college  at  a  given  location  were  regarded  as  a  single 
unit,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  upper  limit  for  a  congregation- 
like community  might  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  level  at  which 
the  institution  might  be  most  effectively  operated.  As  a  very  rough 
guess,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  typical  liberal  arts  college  offer- 
ing the  usual  variety  of  majors  should  have  from  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousands  students29  for  efficient  operation.  If  this  is  true,  Men- 
nonites  would  have  to  choose  whether  ( 1 )  to  operate  economically  or 
(2)  to  operate  somewhat  inefficiently  in  order  to  have  the  advantages 
of  a  small  academic  community. 

The  founding  of  Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  also 
raises  a  question:  What  cooperative  relationships  between  Mennonite 
college  units  and  other  colleges  and  universities  best  express  our  Men- 
nonite understanding  of  the  task  of  the  church  in  higher  education? 
At  their  best,  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  have  held  that  the  truths 
by  which  congregations  should  live  were  not  only  certain  beliefs  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  or  discovered  as  entities  that 
would  have  had  a  previously  disincarnate  existence;  they  are  also 
arrived  at  and  formulated  in  specific  situations  through  a  process  of 
intensive  research  and  conversation  under  the  leadership  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  understanding  of  truth  will  certainly  influence  the  search 
for  truth  on  a  Mennonite  college  campus.  The  communication  of 
values  to  a  student  in  the  classroom,  in  counseling,  and  in  extracur- 
ricular activities  might  well  involve  his  own  active  participation  in 
the  process  of  their  discovery  and  formulation.  What  we  have  said 
about  truth  Would  also  imply  that  interpersonal  relationships  within 
the  academic  community  are  very  important. 

Some  scholars  have  seen  in  the  Anabaptist  practice  of  searching 
for  consensus  under  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  historical  roots 
of  the  much  less  personal  process  of  arriving  at  consensus  on  political 
questions  in  modern  democratic  states.  The  relationship  between  life 
in  the  church  and  life  in  the  state  is  probably  primarily  one  of 
analogy;  the  relationship  between  the  spiritual  community  and  the 
academic  community  is  probably  also  one  of  analogy.  In  each  case, 
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there  are  fundamental  differences  between  the  communities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  church  in  larger  societies 
of  every  kind  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  in  human  social  life  in 
God's  world. 

We  recognize  the  tentative  character  and  inadequacy  of  these  com- 
ments. We  would  conclude  with  the  words  of  the  previously  cited 
article : 

Let  us  still  hope  for  the  day  when  the  Holy  Spirit  will  break  forth 
in  power  and  the  very  structures  and  fundamental  objectives  of 
our  institutions  will  be  shaped  into  forms  that  reflect  more  ade- 
quately our  best  Christian  insights.30 
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THE  BETHEL  EXPERIENCE  IN  RETROSPECT 
Joanne  Zerger  Janzen 

My  three  years  in  the  small  Christian  fellowship  groups  at  Bethel 
College  continue  to  be  valuable  to  me  in  several  ways.  While  par- 
ticipating in  these  groups  which  we  called  seminars,  I  began  to  dis- 
cover a  religion  more  valid  for  me  than  the  one  I  had  been  prac- 
ticing. This  is  a  kind  of  Christianity  which  calls  me  to  live  in  a 
loving,  forgiving  relationship  with  as  many  persons  as  possible  and 
to  help  them  become  their  best,  potential  selves.  This  involves  per- 
sons related  to  me  in  widely  diverse  ways — the  children  in  Jordan 
who  need  milk  and  my  home  church  member,  my  unpleasant  neighbor 
lady  and  my  graduate  student  friends,  my  parents  and  the  Congolese 
student  who  needs  a  French  teacher.  The  means  to  fulfill  this  call 
also  are  ones  of  personal  contact.  The  Christian  community  seeks, 
in  Christ's  spirit,  to  help  its  member  define  what  his  call  means  in 
particular  situations;  the  community's  encouragement  and  forgiveness 
give  him  enough  confidence  and  security  to  risk  following  this  call. 
This  is  a  contrast  to  my  earlier  belief  that  being  Christian  was  es- 
sentially a  private  project  undertaken  by  oneself  with  God's  help 
and  that  one  could  establish  the  right  personal  relationship  with  God 
independent  of  other  people.  The  call  to  commit  myself  to  the  task 
of  reconciling  separated  people  has  helped  unify  my  religious  beliefs 
and  the  purpose  in  my  life. 

The  discovery  of  the  social  nature  of  Christianity  came  to  me 
largely  through  a  group  of  Christians,  our  seminar,  who  shared  their 
insights,  questions,  and  past  experiences  concerning  the  Christian  life. 
I  learned  at  least  as  much  from  what  our  group  tried  to  be  as  from 
what  we  discussed.  We  tried  to  act  and  make  our  decisions  according 
to  the  truth  that  emerged  from  our  conversation  and  the  convic- 
tion that  came  out  of  our  worship.  One  year  our  fellowship  tried  to 
follow  through  on  our  discussion  of  communion  by  deciding  whether 
we  should  take  this  sacrament  in  some  form  in  our  own  informal 
church.  Members  made  an  effort  to  talk  out  and  forgive  the  grudges 
between  themselves  and  others.  We  tried  to  assist  each  other  with 
practical  problems.  Several  fellow  seminar  members  and  I  were  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  a  major  were  guided  by  the  consequent 
seminar  sessions  on  Christian  decision-making  and  vocation.  With  the 
aid  of  the  principles  and  approaches  outlined  in  the  weekly  meeting, 
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several  friends  and  I  could  talk  through  the  very  specific  pros  and 
cons  of  my  choosing  an  English  major.  The  most  personal  and  the 
most  important  guidance  and  support  that  seminar  members  gave 
each  other  often  took  place  in  such  discussions  between  two  or  three 
members. 

My  enthusiasm  for  our  serious  Christian  fellowship  grew  because  here 
Christianity  seemed  to  be  alive.  Right  action  and  belief  for  par- 
ticular situations  were  determined  by  the  group  seeking  God's  will, 
rather  than  from  rules  for  the  Christian  life.  This  idea  of  Christian 
discipleship  has  made  me  more  free  to  do  God's  will  and  to  thereby 
find  myself  because  the  right  thing  to  do  must  continually  be  deter- 
mined anew;  I  do  not  become  so  restricted  by  an  inflexible  com- 
mitment, for  example,  to  being  a  chemistry  major  or  an  English 
teacher,  when  I  could  better  do  God's  will  in  a  different  way.  I  also 
credit  the  fellowship  for  making  me  more  persistent  in  my  own 
Christian  searching  and  discipline.  The  seminar  discussions  gave  my 
efforts  added  significance;  the  concern  of  fellow  members  who  felt 
some  responsibility  for  me  encouraged  and  aided  me;  and  the  help 
and  interest  they  expected  from  me  made  me  less  negligent  in  giving 
the  help  they  needed. 

My  seminar  experience  was  valuable  because  here  I  found  out  ex- 
perientially  what  my  heritage  from  the  Anabaptists  was.  Our  seminar 
studied  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  the  church  and  Christian  disciple- 
ship, and  then  tried  to  embody  in  our  own  group  what  we  found 
helpful  from  their  ideas  and  experiences.  In  this  way  I  developed  an 
appreciation  and  enthusiasm  for  my  religious  ancestry  that  I  would 
not  have  gained  through  a  detached  investigation  of  them. 

I  value  my  experience  with  the  Bethel  seminars  for  what  they 
tried  to  be,  even  though  we  frequently  failed  to  drive  discussions 
through  to  decisions  or  to  be  as  open  and  honest  as  we  could  have 
or  to  deal  directly  with  barriers  that  developed  within  our  group. 
But  from  our  occasional  successes  I  realize  what  quality  of  Christian 
living,  close  fellowship  groups  could  make  possible,  and  so  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Bethel  seminars  for  an  ideal,  which  I  tried  to  sketch 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Our  shortcomings  also  have  taught  me  some  things  to  watch  for 
in  my  future  participation  in  Christian  fellowships.  Speculative  philo- 
sophic and  theological  discussions  often  left  behind  those  members 
lacking  a  philosophic  bent  or  the  right  background  of  reading  and 
sometimes  kept  those  carrying  the  discussions  from  directly  confront- 
ing more  personal  and  important  issues.  Sessions  on  practical  prob- 
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lems,  such  as  anger  toward  those  dorm-mates  whose  noise  disturbed 
us,  were  the  discussions  in  which  we  had  the  most  common  experiences 
and  interests  and  the  least  difficulty  making  ourselves  understood. 

Our  seminar  experience  underlined  the  necessity  of  giving  our 
fellowship  continual  attention.  For  members  to  develop  a  Christian 
responsibility  for  each  other,  we  needed  to  spend  more  time  than 
the  weekly  seminar  hour  learing  to  know  and  trust  each  other.  We 
needed  a  steering  committee  which  met  before  each  seminar  session 
to  plan  the  next  meeting.  It  was  important  that  the  steering  com- 
mittee define  a  current  version  of  members'  interests,  consider  the 
internal  problems  and  the  purpose  and  direction  of  the  seminar,  and 
investigate  issues  external  to  the  group  with  which  it  should  be  con- 
cerned. All  of  these  can  shift  quickly  for  a  group  of  college  students; 
the  question  a  student  places  on  the  discussion  agenda  at  the  first 
of  the  year  may  no  longer  be  his  life  concern  when  the  seminar  is 
scheduled  to  take  it  up.  In  order  to  keep  the  fellowship  effective,  the 
committee  must  keep  in  constant  touch  with  all  members  to  inform 
them  of  the  plans  for  the  next  meeting,  to  show  concern  for  their 
absences,  and  to  get  the  feedback  of  ideas  about  what  the  seminar 
is  and  ought  to  be  doing. 

One  problem  to  our  seminars  was  the  fringe  member,  who  did  not 
commit  himself  to  regular,  active  participation,  although  the  group 
asks  this  of  its  members.  It  hurt  those  of  us  who  were  enthusiastic 
about  our  small  fellowship  to  know  that  others  could  indifferently 
take  or  leave  something  so  important  to  us.  It  took  extra  effort  and 
often  frustrating  conversations  to  continually  bring  the  fringe  member 
up-to-date  on  the  seminar  developments  since  he  last  attended,  espe- 
cially if  he  eventually  dropped  out  anyway.  As  a  result  I  think  these 
irregular  attenders  were  sometimes  wrongly  blamed  for  the  hesitancy 
of  the  regular  members  to  share  the  more  important  sides  of  them- 
selves or  for  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  effort  in  the  seminar. 
The  seminar  is  responsible  for  accommodating  in  some  way  persons 
not  yet  ready  to  commit  themselves  to  the  fellowship,  and  I  have 
observed  in  our  close  Christian  fellowship  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
that  when  regular  members  feel  themselves  a  part  of  a  vital,  signifi- 
cant fellowship  and  are  able  to  be  open  with  each  other,  then 
visitors  do  not  interfere  or  detract  from  the  meeting,  but  rather 
are  caught  up  by  its  spirit.  The  value  of  my  Bethel  seminar  experi- 
ence has  made  me  eager  to  be  part  of  a  similar  group  in  the  new 
communities  where  I  will  live. 
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CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AT  CONRAD  GREBEL  COLLEGE 
Walter  Klaassen 

/.  The  Congregational  Program 

A.  Introduction 

This  account  will  be  a  personal  account  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  work  of  the  chaplaincy  was  put  into  my  hands  alone, 
and,  secondly,  because  I  understood  that  I  was  to  give  shape  to  the 
chaplaincy  at  Conrad  Grebel  College;  no  program,  no  specific  plan 
of  action  was  proposed  by  anyone. 

I  had  many  conversations  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Fretz,  Dr.  Albert  Meyer, 
and  others  about  the  work  I  was  undertaking  prior  to  my  coming  to 
Waterloo.  My  experience  at  Bethel  College  with  small  study  and 
fellowship  groups  had  given  me  some  basic  clues  as  to  what  might 
be  done.  The  production  of  Church  and  Mennonite  College  together 
with  Albert  Meyer  during  1963-64  had  greatly  helped  me  in  clarifying 
certain  matters  relating  to  my  prospective  work,  especially  in  my  view 
of  the  church  and  its  purpose,  and  how  the  church  might  best  be 
practically  realized  in  a  college  situation.  The  basic  principles  of 
the  Anabaptist  heritage  were  spelled  out  in  that  document.  We  were 
convinced  that  the  Anabaptist  vision  of  the  church  was  viable  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  determined  that,  so  far  as  it  was  our  responsi- 
bility, we  would  work  toward  a  modern  realization  of  that  vision. 
It  should  perhaps  be  said  here  that,  although  I  have  a  theological 
education,  I  am  a  layman,  never  having  been  ordained. 

What  follows  now  is  an  account  of  what  has  developed  in  the  area 
of  Christian  activity  in  the  college  since  September,  1964.  At  the 
end  I  will  raise  some  questions  about  the  direction  of  the  program 
as  it  now  exists  and  to  point  out  some  areas  in  which  nothing,  or 
virtually  nothing,  has  been  done. 

B.  Suppositions  and  Basic  Intentions 

Basic  to  my  work  as  I  envisaged  it  before  I  came  was  the  view 
of  the  church  that  I  had  adopted  which  I  believed  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition.  I 
was  encouraged  in  my  intention  to  attempt  a  realization  of  this  view 
of  the  church  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  actual  experiments  in 
church  renewal  now  in  progress  in  America,  and  much  recent  writing 
about  the  church  in  the  world,  coincide  with  our  tradition.   (Readers 
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are  referred  especially  to  Collin  Williams'  Where  in  the  World  and 
What  in  the  World,  which  provide  both  theological  analyses  as  well 
as  actual  examples.)  I  was  concerned  not  merely  to  be  an  individual 
"religious"  counselor  and  to  be  on  the  council  of  SCM  and  IVGF; 
I  was  concerned  not  merely  about  providing  groping  students  with 
intellectual  rationale  for  Christian  faith.  I  was  concerned  that  while 
these  were  my  responsibility  they  be  placed  into  the  context  of  an 
actual  growing  Christian  community.  I  was  concerned  to  do  what  lay 
in  my  power  to  actualize  the  church,  the  community  of  Christian 
faith,  in  a  relevant  way  among  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  that  chose  to  live  at  Conrad  Grebel  College.  I  was  con- 
cerned, therefore,  not  to  disperse  my  energies  by  spreading  them 
thinly  over  3,000  students,  but  to  concentrate  on  the  100  who  lived 
together  under  this  roof. 

I  believe  that  the  church  is  the  company  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
bound  together  in  common  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  which  under  the 
guidance  of  His  Spirit  is  a  servant  to  the  world  even  as  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  servant.  To  be  a  servant  to  the  world  means  to  know  and  to 
understand  its  needs.  It  means  also  the  marshaling  of  all  the  re- 
sources within  the  servant  church  to  meet  the  needs  that  actually 
exist,  and  then  to  proceed  to  deal  with  them  insofar  as  it  is  able. 
Sessions  of  study,  prayer,  and  fellowship  where  the  spirit  of  Christ 
can  lead  committed  people  into  new  understanding  of  the  world  and 
its  needs  as  well  as  of  themselves  as  individuals  who  have  gifts  that 
can  be  employed  in  Christ's  service  to  the  world  are  indispensable. 
This  means  that  I  do  not  regard  the  parish  pattern  of  church  life 
as  a  normative  for  every  situation  but  that  new  forms  need  to  be 
devised  to  meet  new  situations. 

I  had  no  clear  idea  when  I  came  what  the  form  suited  to  this 
situation  might  be,  and  was  prepared  to  let  the  situation  itself  dic- 
tate the  pattern  and  write  the  agenda  for  us.  I  did  hope  to  initiate 
some  small  fellowship  and  study  groups.  I  came  with  one  (to  me) 
very  important  assumption.  This  was  that  both  the  Biblical  as  well 
as  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  insist  that  persons  must  be  ac- 
corded the  maximum  freedom  possible  in  deciding  whether  to  be 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  or  not.  Members  of  CGC  would  thus  be 
asked  to  declare  themselves  as  Christians  or  non-Christians.  No  person 
who  could  not  declare  himself  a  Christian  would  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activity  of  the  Christian  community.  Even  Men- 
nonite  students  should  here  have  the  freedom  to  opt  out  of  Christian 
activity  if  they  felt  compelled  to  do  so. 
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C.  What  Actually  Happened  in  1964-65 

Before  our  first  academic  year  was  very  far  along  certain  factors 
relating  to  the  forming  of  a  Christian  community  at  CGC  began 
to  emerge.  The  first  was  of  a  practical  nature;  it  was  difficult  for 
CGC  members  to  get  to  city  churches  on  Sunday  morning  because 
of  a  complete  lack  of  transportation.  The  nearest  church  was  a  mile 
away;  the  nearest  Mennonite  church  a  bit  farther.  The  second  factor 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  students  that  since  we  had  a 
fine  chapel  at  the  College,  we  ought  to  have  regular  Sunday  worship 
services  for  the  CGC  community.  A  survey  of  student  opinion  revealed 
considerable  interest  in  the  proposal.  About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 1964,  a  meeting  of  local  Mennonite  ministers  was  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  and  to  counsel  the  chaplain  and  student  representa- 
tives. It  was  the  consensus  of  the  group  that  a  service  of  worship 
should  be  instituted  on  Sunday  morning  at  9:30.  The  early  hour 
would  still  enable  students  to  attend  churches  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
This  arrangement  was  to  be  carried  forward  on  a  trial  basis  until 
approximately  Christmas  at  which  time  it  was  to  be  subject  to 
reevaluation. 

When  a  late  December  meeting  brought  out  only  two  representatives 
of  the  Mennonite  ministry,  we  agreed  unilaterally  to  continue  college 
worship  services  but  to  change  the  time  from  morning  to  evening. 
This  was  done  for  three  reasons:  it  would  enable  students  who  had 
responsibilities  in  their  home  congregations  in  the  morning  to  become 
part  of  the  student  congregation  with  a  good  conscience;  it  would 
enable  students  to  visit  Twin-City  worship  services  in  "the  morning; 
it  would  enable  me  to  become  involved  with  my  family  in  a  Twin- 
City  congregation  on  Sunday  morning. 

Every  student  at  CGC  had  been  invited  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  have  a  conversation  with  me  about  his  religious  views  and 
affiliations.  About   75   percent  of   the   students   responded. 

As  soon  as  the  worship  program  began  we  also  began  to  meet  for 
an  hour  of  discussion  and  study  in  the  hour  following.  The  sermon 
quickly  became  the  subject  of  study. 

A  committee  had  been  elected  during  the  first  term  to  meet  with 
me  during  the  week  to  plan  the  following  Sunday's  program.  This 
quickly  included  the  decision  about  a  sermon  topic.  This  procedure 
enabled  us  to  concentrate  on  issues  that  occupied  students'  minds. 
It  was  a  great  help  to  me  and  deeply  involved  those  students  who 
met  with  me  and  also  the  congregation  to  the  degree  that  its  con- 
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cerns  were  taken  up  by  the  committee.  Student  involvement  in  plan- 
ning also  made  for  more  intensive  participation  in  discussion  later. 
Attendance  at  worship  services  averaged  about  30  to  35  throughout 
the  year  and  about  12-15  for  the  study  sessions.  Attendance  was  about 
evenly  divided  between  Mennonite  and  non-Mennonite  students.  Of- 
ferings were  received  at  the  worship  services  during  the  second  term 
most  of  which  was  given  to  MCC  for  a  specified  purpose. 

Because  of  the  newness  and  the  novelty  of  a  student  congregation 
many  students,  including  Mennonites,  found  it  difficult  to  take  the 
whole  matter  seriously.  The  study  group  tended  to  change  in  personnel 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  making  continuous  study  on  any  one  subject 
very  difficult.  On  the  whole  Mennonite  teenagers  are  expected  to  be 
seen  in  church  but  not  heard,  an  expectation  which  too  many  of  those 
who  attended  conformed  to.  Then  there  were  also  those  who  were 
neither  heard  nor  seen.  We  were  often  frustrated  by  the  feeling  of 
playing  at  church.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  managed 
actually  to  form  a  Christian  congregation.  There  existed  no  real 
conviction  of  oneness.  On  a  few  occasions  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  we  seemed  to  be  moving  toward  our  goal,  but  before  we  could 
take  more  concerete  steps,  the  year  was  over.  Student  comments 
about  the  experiment,  however,  were  encouraging.  Some  saw  what 
was  being  attempted,  and  this  first  year's  experience  was  basic  to 
subsequent  developments. 

D.  Preparing  for  1965-66 

1 .  Organized  Student  Congregation  Proposed 

Discussions  with  Dr.  Fretz  and  students  and  considerable  reflection 
on  basic  intentions  and  suppositions  with  which  I  came  and  the 
experiences  of  the  first  year  led  to  a  specific  proposal  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  student  Christian  congregation.  The  details  of  the  proposal 
were  contained  in  a  letter  to  all  students  accepted  for  residence. 

a.  A  covenant  service  on  one  of  the  first  Sundays  in  which  all 
those  who  are  Christians  would  pledge  to  each  other  that  for  these 
seven  months  they  will  be  the  church  in  CGC  and  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Waterloo,  and  a  commitment  to  regular  at- 
tendance at  worship  and  study  session  of  the  church. 

b.  A  formal  membership  roll  for  the  seven  months,  but  with  the 
possibility  of  receiving  new  members  during  the  year. 

c.  Membership  in  the  CGC  church  would  be  renewed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year.  This  means  that  there  would  be  no  continued 
congregation  during  the  summer  months. 

d.  Full  membership  for  the  seven  months,  not  associate  member- 
ship. This  would  mean  that  most  students  would  be  full  members 
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in  their  home  churches  as  well  as  in  the  CGG  church.  There  will 
be  no  transfer  of  membership  from  the  home  church  to  the  CGG 
church. 

e.  Election  of  deacons  and  other  personnel  to  give  guidance  to 
the  program  of  the  church. 

f.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  practice  of  church 
discipline.  The  meaning  of  church  discipline  here  is  the  conscious 
and  deliberate  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  members  of  the 
church  for  each  other  for  mutual  help  and  encouragement  in 
Christian  commitment. 

g.  The  regular  receiving  of  an  offering  and  the  performance  of 
some  needed  service  in  the  community. 

h.  A   mutual    search    for   God's    will    under   the    guidance    of    the 
spirit  of  Christ.  The  community  together  grapples  with  ethical  and 
social  problems  seeking  guidance  in  the  Scriptures. 
Letters  similar  to  those  sent  to  students  were  sent  to  all  ministers 

of  all  Ontario  Mennonite  churches  and  to  the  ministers  of  non- 
Mennonite  students  accepted  for  residence,  explaining  our  program 
and  enlisting  their  support  in  encouraging  their  young  people  to  join 
the  CGG  church.  Because  of  the  presence  of  non-Mennonite  students 
such  a  church  would  not  set  up  any  specific  Mennonite  standards 
for  membership,  especially  since  it  would  be  a  temporary  church. 
Mennonite  ministers  were  asked  to  submit  names  of  members  at- 
tending schools  in  the  area  other  than  Conrad  Grebel  that  they  too 
might  be  served  by  the  college  church. 

Three  responses  were  received  from  ministers,  two  Mennonite,  one 
United  Church  of  Canada.  Two  were  positive  and  encouraging.  One  of 
the  Mennonite  respondents  (not  from  Ontario)  was  extremely  irri- 
tated by  the  whole  thing,  accusing  me  of  assuming  that  nothing  was 
being  done  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Mennonite  young  people  in 
their  home  churches.  Apart  from  these  responses  there  has  been 
"neither  praise  nor  blame"  from  the  constituency  served  by  the  college. 
2.  Chaplain's  Assistant 

At  the  end  of  the  1964-65  academic  year  I  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chaplain's  assistant  with  a  view  to  greater  participation 
of  the  proposed  congregation  especially  in  worship  on  Wednesdays 
and  Sundays.  The  proposal  came  partly  because  of  the  potential 
availability  of  a  senior  student  who  had  proved  himself  extraordinarily 
capable  of  relating  to  CGC  students  as  a  Christian.  He  would  help 
me  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  questions  and  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  the  house  and  alert  me  to  situations  where  counseling  and 
help  was  needed.  He  would  also  be  directly  involved  in  preparing 
for  and  leading  in  worship  and  study  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 
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It  was  proposed  that  he  be  given  a  $200  bursary  as  remuneration 
for  his  time.  This  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the  President  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  consent  of  John  Rempel,  Kitchener, 
to  render  this  service  was  gained. 

E.  Events  of  1965-66  to  the  Present 

Evidently  the  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  student  congregation 
caught  the  imagination  of  a  considerable  number  of  students.  About 
70  came  out  to  the  first  announced  worship  service  on  September  19. 
After  the  worship  period  I  further  explained  the  idea  of  a  student 
congregation,  and  answered  a  number  of  questions.  No  decision  was 
taken,  but  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  enthusiasm. 

1 .  Discussing  the  Nature  of  the  Church 

On  the  advice  of  a  voluntary  committee  of  students  it  was  decided 
that  I  preach  a  sermon  or  two  on  the  nature  of  the  church  and  to 
relate  this  directly  to  our  situation.  This  aided  in  further  clarifying  for 
interested  students  just  what  was  involved.  Emphasis  was  laid  on 
voluntary  commitment  not  only  to  the  idea  and  actual  membership 
but  to  regular  participation  in  the  meetings  and  activities  of  the 
congregation.  Concern  was  expressed  by  some  about  occasional  respon- 
sibilities elsewhere  and  occasional  visits  home.  Such  absences,  it  was 
agreed,  were  not  our  concern,  and  were  quite  compatible  with  mem- 
bership. What  we  were  concerned  to  emphasize  was  that  membership 
in  this  congregation  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  casual,  unimportant 
matter  with  attendance  at  congregational  meetings  subject  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment. 

The  main  reason  for  establishnig  a  congregation  with  actual  mem- 
bership was  that  it  would  give  some  objective  form  to  our  mutual 
responsibility  for  each  other.  It  was  not  to  be  an  attempt  to  create 
uniformity  but  unity;  it  was  to  help  the  realization  of  a  visible 
Christian  community  in  which  individuals  could  speak  to  each  other 
in  honesty  without  fear  of  being  labeled,  and  thus  to  grow  in  faith, 
the  understanding  of  Christian  commitment,  and  the  implications  of  it. 

2.  Confession  of  Faith 

It  became  clear  that  coming  together  as  a  Christian  community 
we  would  need  some  clarity  on  the  central  matters  of  Christian 
faith.  I  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  the  topic,  which 
was  then  thoroughly  discussed  in  small-group  sessions.  It  was  decided 
in  committee  to  advance  the  three  main  points  as  a  confession  of 
faith  of  the  congregation.  The  statement  was  worked  on  by  a 
special    committee    and    then    presented    to    the    whole    group    where 
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more  discussion  took  place.  It  was  accepted  with  some  significant 
modifications  as  the  confessional  basis  of  the  proposed  congregation. 
The  statement  is  as  follows:   We  confess 

that  human  beings  everywhere  act  on  selfish  motives  which  ulti- 
mately injure  and  destroy  others,  and  that  this  constitutes  a  denial 
of  God;  that  only  Jesus  Christ,  by  virtue  of  His  own  complete 
obedience  to  God's  will  can  deliver  men  from  sin  and  set  them 
free  for  constructive  and  responsible  living; 

that  man's  deliverance  from  sin  provides  for  him  the  possibility  to 
live  freely  and  responsibly  in  a  community  of  persons,  the  church 
that  here  he  learns  the  meaning  of  forgiveness,  and  may,  together 
with  others,  discover  the  will  of  God; 

that  the  church  is  commissioned  to  call  all  men  to  obedience  to 
the  living  Christ  and  to  live  and  act  in  the  world  in  love  and 
reconciliation,  following  the  example  of  Jesus,  even  to  the  point  of 
giving  its  life  for  others,  and  that  such  service  is  not  lost  because 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  history. 

3.  Formation  of  a  Congregation 

On  October  17  we  had  a  service  of  commitment  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  covenant  of  the  members  with  each  other  and  with 
God.  The  act  of  commitment  consisted  of  signing  our  names  in  a 
book  laid  on  the  communion  table.  Fifty-five  students  signed  their 
names  on  that  occasion  to  form  the  congregation.  Six  others  have 
joined  since  then;  one  student  has  voluntarily  withdrawn  because 
regular  attendance  is  prevented  by  responsibilities  in  his  home  church. 
Present  membership  is  60. 

Membership  in  the  CGC  congregation  is  therefore  full  membership 
with  all  of  its  responsibilities,  although  most  members  also  retain 
membership  in  their  home  congregations.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
Christian  congregation  is  taken  seriously  both  by  its  members  and  by 
nonmembers  in  the  college.  There  has,  up  to  this  point,  been  no 
indication  of  cliquishness.  Conversations  about  Christian  faith  in  the 
house  regularly  involve  nonmembers,  and  the  Sunday  meetings  are 
normally  about  30  percent  nonmembers. 

The  congregational  membership  is  62  percent  Mennonite,  the  rest 
being  Anglican,  Lutheran,  United  Church  of  Canada,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  E.U.B.,  Pentecostal,  Society  of  Friends,  United  Missionary 
Church.  It  includes  five  nonresident  students.  The  Mennonite  group 
is  made  up  of  Mennonite  Church,  Western  Ontario  Mennoite,  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  Mennonite  Brethren. 

4.  Organization  and  Program 

The  Sunday  after  the  formation  of  the  congregation  a  few  organiza- 
tional steps  were  taken.  A  treasurer,  several  secretaries,  and  a  coffee 
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committee  were  elected.  A  rotating  advisory  committee  for  the  weekly 
planning  of  congregational  meetings  and  for  the  formulation  of  pro- 
posals was  provided  for,  John  Rempel  being  in  charge  of  the  weekly 
convening  of  this  committee.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that 
it  is  inequitable  to  expect  one  group  of  people  to  meet  every  week 
to  do  all  the  planning  work.  It  also  has  the  distinct  advantage  of 
involving  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  actual  planning  of  the  congregation's  activities.  Special  com- 
mittees are  appointed  as  needed.  One  such  committee  is  working 
at  present  on  questions  regarding  the  form  and  content  of  our  wor- 
ship services,  and  specifically,  the  use  of  hymns  and  prayers. 

The  weekly  program  begins  with  a  committee  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  10:00  p.m.  Regular  members  are  John  Rempel,  Walter 
Klaassen,  Everett  Mossman  (residence  director  and  senior  seminarian 
at  Waterloo  Lutheran  Seminary).  The  main  question  is  the  theme 
for  the  following  Sunday's  activities.  Various  ideas  or  concerns  may 
be  presented,  arising  out  of  some  personal  concern,  out  of  some 
event  in  the  university  or  the  world,  or  some  question  that  is  alive 
in  the  house.  It  may  be  in  doctrine,  ethics,  politics,  or  social  prob- 
lems. A  topic  is  decided  upon  by  consensus  and  some  discussion 
follows  to  narrow  it  down  so  that  it  becomes  quite  specific. 

On  Sunday  evening  at  seven  we  begin  with  a  formal  worship  service 
in  semitraditional  style,  varying  the  order  to  suit  the  subject  and  the 
worship  materials  employed.  After  the  hymn  following  the  sermon 
there  may  be  a  short  congregational  meeting  to  deal  with  some 
proposal.  Decisions  at  such  meetings  are  always  reached  by  consensus. 
Votes  have  been  taken  only  in  the  election  of  personnel.  After  the 
congregational  meeting  we  go  into  the  dining  hall  for  coffee  and 
biscuits,  spending  an  hour  or  so  in  discussion  of  the  evening's  ser- 
mon. If  a  decision  is  called  for  the  leaders  of  the  groups  (usually 
about  5  or  6)  report  at  the  end,  and  again  decision  is  by  consensus. 
If  consensus  is  not  possible,  the  matter  may  be  discussed  further  or 
postponed  for  a  week.  The  whole  meeting  ends  with  prayer  and 
benediction. 

The  Wednesday  meetings  at  7:00  p.m.  are  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  congregational  program  with  the  content  varying  widely.  It 
may  focus  on  a  meditation,  on  some  problem  in  the  house  or  congre- 
gation; it  may  be  a  congregational  meeting  for  decision,  it  may  be 
a  prayer  meeting,  or  a  session  for  confrontation  with  some  world 
problem  or  way  to  meet  it.  My  assistant  and  I  alternate  in  preparing 
for  and  leading  these  meetings. 
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We  maintain  considerable  flexibility  in  our  meetings  in  terms  of 
time  and  in  taking  account  of  other  events  on  campus  and  beyond. 
We  may  defer  our  Wednesday  chapel  service  hour  to  a  good  film 
or  a  lecture  and  hold  it  at  some  other  hour.  On  Sunday,  Jan.  30, 
the  congregation  went  as  a  group  to  hear  Dr.  Willard  Krabill  speak 
on  Vietnam.  Sometimes  meetings  are  simply  canceled  when  conflicts 
cannot  be  resolved. 

5.  The  Lord's  Supper 

This  subject  deserves  special  attention  because  of  the  way  in  which 
some  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist by  an  ecumenical  congregation  without  an  ordained  clergyman 
were  resolved.  This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  other  matters  had  delayed  a  decision  at  that  time. 
In  any  case  it  was  felt  that  some  sense  of  congregational  unity  would 
have  to  develop  before  we  could  seriously  consider  it.  The  matter 
was  raised  briefly  just  before  Christmas,  and  was  then  made  the 
subject  for  the  first  Sunday's  meeting  in  January.  I  preached  on  the 
subject,  emphasizing  strongly  the  eucharistic-community  aspects  of  the 
Supper  and  by  implication  deemphasizing  the  sacramental-memorial 
aspects.  A  vigorous  discussion  lasting  well  over  an  hour  followed, 
ending  in  a  unanimous  decision  to  celebrate  the  Supper  together  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  suggestion  that  an  ordained  minister  be  invited  to  help  us 
was  rejected  because  it  would  be  incongruous  with  our  emphasis  on 
the  committed  fellowship,  and  would  introduce  a  sacramental  ele- 
ment which  we  were  anxious  to  avoid.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  plans  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  preparation  of  a 
liturgy  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  chaplain.  It  was  decided  that 
the  bread  and  wine  would  be  served  by  the  members  to  each  other 
with  the  appropriate  words.  The  actual  celebration  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 23,  was  a  high  point  of  our  congregational  life.  We  all  stood 
around  the  table  and  in  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine  rejoiced  that 
we  had  been  made  into  a  genuine  human  community  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ. 

6.  Peace  Witness 

Much  of  the  peace  activity  on  the  campus  of  this  university  orig- 
inates in  this  congregation.  I  have  had  several  opportunities  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  Several  of  our  members  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
Student  Union  for  Peace  Action,  which  is  the  Canadian  counterpart 
of  SDA.  We  are  well  represented  on  a  peace  study  group  that  has 
begun  to  meet  on  the  campus,  and  which,  according  to  rumor,  the 
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communists  have  already  infiltrated.  Several  members  of  the  congre- 
gation went  to  Washington  for  the  big  march.  They  were,  in  fact, 
the  only  representatives  from  this  campus.  We  have  made  contact 
with  several  Friends  who  are  on  the  faculty  and  who  are  busy  in 
peace  work.  It  is  very  exciting,  particularly  to  see  the  students  so 
busy  at  it.  One  of  our  members,  a  non-Mennonite,  is  by  far  the 
most  active  and  intense  in  his  dedication.  He  became  a  Christian 
here  last  year  and  seems  to  have  become  a  pacifist  at  the  same  time. 
7.  Student  Reaction 

Student  reaction  to  this  program  generally  has  been  positive. 
Attendance  at  meetings  has  increased  so  that  congregtaions  of  70-90 
people  on  Sunday  evening  are  not  uncommon.  Both  members  and 
nonmembers  in  CGC  take  the  program  seriously.  It  leads  to  animated 
discussion  in  the  house  involving  almost  all  of  the  students  at  one 
time  or  another.  Nominal  Christians  have  begun  to  ask  questions 
about  their  relation  to  Christ.  Some  have  concluded  that,  though  they 
are  baptized  they  are  not  Christians.  Others  are  being  challenged  to 
give  Christian  faith  serious  consideration. 

F.  Evaluation  and  Questions 

The  year  1965-66  up  to  this  point  has  been  an  unusually  exciting 
and  rewarding  experience.  I  am  amazed  at  the  genuine  interest  and 
involvement  of  such  a  large  number  of  our  residents.  It  is,  I  believe, 
in  large  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  provision  of  maximum  free- 
dom for  decision,  and  also  to  the  readiness  of  our  members  to  re- 
spond when  they  are  asked  to  make  the  decisions  and  are  given  the 
confidence  that  they  are  in  fact  fully  capable  of  doing  so. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  CGC  students  are  being 
helped  in  their  Christian  commitment  by  this  program.  They  are 
continually  asking  questions  about  the  meaning  of  Christian  affirma- 
tions and  of  their  implications  for  personal  and  communal  life.  There 
is  evidence  of  growing  understanding  of  the  central  significance  of 
Christ  and  of  what  the  church  is  both  among  members  and  non- 
members,  Christians  and  non-Christians.  The  ecumenical  dimension 
has  fostered  a  readiness  to  listen  to  those  of  other  traditions.  Here 
is  the  ecumenical  movement  at  the  grass  roots. 

A  day-long  retreat  is  planned  by  the  congregation  for  the  end  of 
the  year  to  evaluate  the  year's  experience  and  to  plan  for  next  year. 
Concern  has  already  been  expressed  to  provide  for  some  means  of 
establishing  continuity  through  the  summer  months,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  repeat  all  the  steps  taken  last  fall. 
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The  main  questions  to  be  raised  with  respect  to  the  role  of  CGC 
in  Christian  service  to  students  are  in  my  estimation  as  follows: 

1.  Are  we  on  the  right  path  to  concentrate  our  efforts  so  exclusively 
on  the  CGC  community? 

What  about  the  Mennonite  students  in  the  U.  of  Waterloo,  Water- 
loo Lutheran  University? 

2.  Is  the  congregational  program  in  CGC  preventing  CGC  students 
from  actively  participating  in  the  campus  Christian  groups,  IVCF 
and  SCM?  Should  we  defer  study  and  action  programs  to  these 
organizations? 

3.  Should  CGC  make  itself  responsible  for  chaplaincy  service  to 
the  Mennonite  students  at  other  Ontario  universities? 

4.  Is  the  CGC  program  having  adverse  effects  on  the  relationship 
of  the  student  to  his  home  congregation,  especially  if  it  is  nearby? 

5.  Is  the  CGC  program  helping  to  prepare  the  student  to  assume 
a  responsible  role  in  his  home  or  any  other  congregation  upon 
completion  of  his  time  here? 

77.  Counseling 

Pastoral  counseling  by  the  chaplain  now  appears  to  be  an  adjunct 
to  the  congregational  as  well  as  to  the  instructional  program.  (See 
Section  C.) 

There  is  no  great  rush  of  students  seeking  out  the  chaplain  for 
counseling.  I  believe  that  students  must  come  on  their  own  initiative, 
and  this  factor  determines  the  number  of  counseling  sessions.  There 
have  been  many  serious  discussions,  averaging,  I  would  guess,  at 
several  a  week.  Quite  a  few  CGC  students  have  never  been  in  my 
office  for  a  serious  talk  about  questions  or  problems. 

Many  students  go  to  my  assistant  instead,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  value  of  the  assistantship.  It  also  provides  a  way  into  my 
office,  if  necessary,  that  might  otherwise  not  be  there.  The  results 
of  counseling  are  difficult  to  assess  on  the  whole.  All  one  can  do  is 
hope  that  some  help  has  been  given.  Sometimes  a  student  will  identify 
an  area  in  or  a  problem  with  which  he  has  received  help.  Usually 
this  is  not  the  case. 

///.  The  Instructional  Program 

Two  religious  knowledge  courses  carrying  credit  as  Arts  electives 
in  the  University  of  Waterloo  are  offered  by  Conrad  Grebel  College. 
Religious  Knowledge  100G  (Christian  Foundations)  is  an  introduc- 
tory course  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  seeks 
to  provide  a  unified  view  of  the  development  of  our  Christian  heri- 
tage from  the  history  and  faith  of  Israel  through  the  teachings  and 
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ministry  of  Jesus.  Religious  Knowledge  210G  (Christian  Heritage)  is  a 
study  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  There  was  strong  empha- 
sis in  the  early  formative  period  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament 
literature,  on  developments  in  form  and  doctrine  during  the  first 
five  centuries,  and  the  Reformation,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  Anabaptist  movement  by  comparison  to  Roman,  Anglican,  Lu- 
theran, and  Reformed  Christianity.  Twenty-six  registered  in  RK  100G 
and  18  in  RK  210G.  (These  are  1964-65  figures.  The  figures  for 
1965-66  are  29  and  24  respectively.)  Most  of  these  were  Conrad  Grebel 
College  students. 

My  approach  to  teaching  the  course  in  Bible  is  open-ended.  Rather 
than  approaching  the  Bible  dogmatically  as  God's  Word,  and  which 
on  this  view  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself  being  neither  literature  nor 
history  in  the  common  meaning  of  those  terms,  I  try  to  allow  the 
Bible  to  speak  as  the  record  of  the  religious  experience  of  an  actual 
nation  in  space  and  time,  and  to  show  that  what  is  presented  there 
represents  an  approach  to  the  nature  of  reality  that  has  a  right  to 
serious  consideration  by  university  students.  I  am  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  problems  entailed  by  such  an  approach.  Many  students  assume 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  approaching  the  Bible  and  experience 
profound  frustration  in  my  class.  Sometimes  this  leads  to  a  complete 
closing  of  the  mind  with  the  probable  result  that  prejudices  are  en- 
couraged and  confirmed.  Sometimes  it  leads  to  a  despairing  agnos- 
ticism. Usually  it  leads  to  a  gratifying  liberation  in  that  it  enables 
growth  in  religious  understanding  to  keep  pace  with  the  general 
growth  in  apprehension  at  the  university. 

Although  the  classroom  is  not  an  evangelistic  tent,  this  approach 
to  the  Bible  forced  some  basic  questions  to  the  surface  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  main  one  was,  "Who  is  Jesus  Christ?"  Three 
sessions  were  spent  in  question  and  answer,  the  class  itself  pushing 
the  instructor  to  clarify  in  some  detail  the  Christian  understanding 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  would  have  been  done  in  any  event,  but  I 
believe  the  method  of  approach  almost  necessarily  pushed  the  class 
into  asking  the  question.  To  speak  to  questions  that  demand  an  answer 
is  pedagogically  more  productive  than  for  the  instructor  to  pose  the 
question  abstractly  and  then  proceed  to  answer  it.  If  the  student 
asks  the  question  it  will  usually  not  be  suited  to  the  answer  the 
instructor  has  prepared  for  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  asked 
the  question.  My  hope  is  that  those  in  the  class  who  call  themselves 
Christians  will  be  more  aware  of  the  nature  and  demand  of  their 
commitment,   and  that  those  who   are  not  Christians  will   also  bet- 
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ter  understand  what  Christian  faith  is. 

RK  210G  does  not  have  quite  the  combustible  properties  of  100G, 
but  my  approach  is  the  same.  While  I  am  concerned  that  students 
know  some  of  the  facts  of  church  history,  I  am  also  concerned  that 
they  know  something  of  the  reasons  for  those  facts.  They  should 
know,  for  example,  that  while  the  Gospel  of  John  is  for  many  Chris- 
tians the  most  important  New  Testament  book,  the  author's  use 
of  current  religious  and  philosophical  vocabulary  was  partly  responsi- 
ble for  leading  the  church  directly  into  a  theological  compromise  with 
Platonic  metaphysics  which  bedevils  the  theological  scene  even  today. 
They  should  know  that  the  Christian  church  also  exemplifies  man's 
desire  to  separate  religion  from  ethics,  to  move  the  center  of  gravity 
in  man's  relationship  to  God  from  the  ethical  and  concrete  to  the 
sacramental  and  abstract.  They  should  know  that  generally  accepted 
Christian  participation  in  war  did  not  emerge  until  after  the  church 
and  state  entered  into  partnership  under  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  just  war  became  neces- 
sary only  after  Christians  began  to  see  the  defense  of  the  empire  as 
synonymous  with  the  defense  of  the  church.  They  should  know  that 
the  Anabaptists  were  the  theological  demythologizers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  their  rescendants,  provided  they  are  true  to  the 
genius  of  their  forebears,  are  in  the  best  possible  position  to  deal  with 
twentieth-century  fashions  both  in  theology  and  ethics. 

Those  reflections  were  prepared  last  May,  but  hold  for  this  year's 
activities  as  well.  The  validity  of  this  approach  may,  of  course,  be 
questioned.  Is  this  approach  the  one  most  likely  to  achieve  the  results 
envisaged  by  those  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  collge?  Perhaps 
we  should  abandon  the  teaching  of  courses  like  this  and  concentrate 
on  helping  students  to  evaluate  from  a  Christian  perspective  their 
engineering,  biology,  history,  and  philosophy  courses.  This  would,  how- 
ever, necessitate  a  change  in,  or  addition  to,  present  faculty. 

The  proposed  department  of  religious  studies  to  be  set  up  in  the 
universiy,  with  the  college  supplying  the  faculty,  raises  these  and 
other  questions  relative  to  our  present  instructional  program  in 
religious  knowledge.  Since  this  is  not  yet  a  reality,  however,  and 
since  no  detailed  proposals  have  been  prepared  to  date,  discussion 
would  be  premature. 
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THE  BLUFFTON  COLLEGE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

Henry  Rembel 

/.  Historical  Background 

The  desire  to  form  a  Christian,  fellowship  on  the  Bluffton  College 
campus  first  arose  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1964-65  school 
year.  There  was  considerable  interest  in  the  idea  with  thirty  or  more 
students  participating  in  the  initial  discussions  on  the  issue.  It  took 
some  time  and  considerable  effort  to  determine  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  the  fellowship.  After  this  had  been  decided  it  was  even 
more  difficult  for  each  individual  to  decide  whether  he  wanted  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  being  a  member.  Eventually,,  with  only 
a  few  weeks  left  in  the  semester,  some  fifteen  students,  several  faculty 
members,  and  a  pastor  from  a  local  Mennonite  church  entered  into  a 
relationship  of  commitment  with  each  other. 

The  nature  of  this  relationship  was  based  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
following  statement : 
Outline  of  the  Commitment  to  the  New  College  Fellowship 

A.  We  commit  ourselves  to  the  lordship  of  Christ. 

This  commitment  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  man  reaches 
that  potential  intended  for  him  by  his  Creator-God  only  when 
man  is  in  a  love  relationship  with  that  God.  This  love  rela- 
tionship is  to  be  found  in  man's  voluntary  response  in  obedience 
to  the  love  of  Jesus  of  which  he  is  becoming  aware. 

B.  We  commit  ourselves  to  involvement  with  the  group  responding 
in  obedience  to  the  lordship  of  Christ. 

Implicit  in  this  commitment  is : 

1.  The  free  giving  and  receiving  of  all  that  can  be  beneficially 
shared  in  our  search  for  obedience. 

2.  Individual  responsibility  for  the  total  well-being  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

3.  Individual   obedience   to   the   group's   understanding   of   what 
would  be  the  will  of  God  in  any  given  situation. 

There  were  no  scheduled  meetings  during  the  summer,  but  upon 
returning  to  the  campus  for  the  Fall  semester,  students  immediately 
set  about  the  task  of  forming  a  similar  group  to  continue  the  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  year.  All  interested  people  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. The  initial  discussions  included  most  of  the  previous  year 
members  still  on  campus  plus  a  number  of  other  students  who  had 
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heard  glowing  reports  and  were  coming  to  investigate  for  themselves. 
The  experience  of  the  previous  year  could  not  be  readily  reproduced, 
and  a  major  disagreement  arose  over  the  nature  of  the  fellowship. 
As  a  result,  interest  lagged  and  attendance  at  discussions  dropped 
considerably.  The  area  of  disagreement  proved  to  be  such  a  major 
obstacle  that  no  move  toward  an  established  membership  was  made 
until  December. 

The  basis  of  this  new  relationship  was  the  acceptance  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 
A  Proposed  Basis  for  Establishing  a  Bond  of  Christian  Fellowship 

The  Bible  makes  the  claim  that  man  becomes  a  new  creation  as 
he  enters  into  relationship  with  the  God  made  known  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  our  desire  to  know  this  experience  of  new  creation  we, 
as  a  fellowship,  agree  to  search  diligently  for  this  God  and  to 
respond  in  obedience  as  He  makes  himself  known.  Recognizing 
that  God  works  through  people,  we  see  it  as  imperative  to  be  to 
each  other  vehicles  through  which  God  can  make  His  will  known 
so  that  we  will  be  faithful  in  continuing  Christ's  work  of  recon- 
ciling man  to  God. 

II.  The  Reason  for  Existence 

The  decision  to  form  a  Christian  fellowship  was  based  on  the 
interaction  of  two  concerns.  The  first  was  the  search  by  individual 
students  for  at  least  relative  security  and  some  meaning  in  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  Of  endless  assignments  which  served  primarily  to 
disrupt  their  lives.  The  second  concern  was  one  for  fellow  students  on 
campus  and  other  people  in  the  surrounding  community. 

The  search  for  security  was  the  more  immediate  concern,  and 
therefore,  should  be  considered  the  initiating  force  in  the  formation  of 
the  group.  Participants  in  a  church-related  college  tend  to  come  from 
a  religious  background,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  search  for 
security  should  be  centered  in  a  desire  to  relate  to  God.  The  fellow- 
ship was  to  be  an  environment  which  would  better  enable  each  mem- 
ber to  respond  in  obedience  to  God  as  He  made  Himself  known. 
Such  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  insecurity  implied  several  theo- 
logical presuppositions.  Some  of  the  participants  in  the  initial  discus- 
sions found  these  too  limiting  and  ceased  to  continue. 

The  mission  concern  arose  out  of  a  recognition  that  obedience  to 
God  would  mean  being  active  in  God's  redemptive  activity.  During 
the  first  year  this  concern  helped  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
group,  and  as  such  proved  to  be  a  healthy  balance  to  the  selfish 
search    for   security.    The    initial    concern    for    personal    security    was 
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turned  into  a  desire  to  serve  God,  which  meant  service  to  our  fel- 
lowmen. 

During  the  second  year  these  same  two  concerns  existed,  but  each 
tended  to  be  centered  in  different  individuals.  The  result  was  a 
division  of  the  group  into  two  groups.  It  was  not  merely  that  some 
were  selfishly  seeking  security  while  others  had  a  mission  concern, 
but  rather,  the  issue  was  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  fellowship 
needed  to  implement  these  two  concerns.  Was  the  purpose  for  fellow- 
ship meetings  to  serve  the  members  or  was  it  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  mission?  This  division  resulted  in  a  series  of  meetings 
which  proved  most  disruptive  and  prevented  the  effective  formation 
of  a  committed  fellowship. 

These  two  viewpoints  were  not  mutually  exclusive  so  the  conflict 
would  not  have  been  serious  had  there  been  a  method  for  decision- 
making and  overcoming  divergent  viewpoints.  Such  a  procedure  did 
not  exist,  so  in  the  face  of  rapidly  declining  attendance  the  solution 
was  to  concentrate  on  the  content  of  the  meetings  so  that  attendance 
would  be  worthwhile.  Those  of  interest  to  participants  were  discussed. 
These  included  such  topics  as  death,  how  one  knows  the  will  of  God, 
who  God  is,  and  why  believe  in  God.  This  approach  tended  to  alienate 
those  who  saw  a  binding  commitment  as  essential  for  further  action 
as  a  church.  The  compromise  finally  reached  and  was  the  preparation 
of  a  statement  of  commitment  which  then  served  as  the  basis  for 
determining  membership  for  the  1965-66  school  year.  All  those  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  commitment  joined  together  in  a  binding  rela- 
tionship through  participation  in  a  meeting  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Initially  it  had  been  a  conscious  decision  to  limit  the  existence  of 
the  fellowship  to  one  school  year  at  a  time  and  to  avoid  written 
constitutions.  This  intention  was  to  avoid  an  organization  with  a  set 
program  that  merely  invited  participation.  Existence  was  to  be 
dependent  solely  on  members  wanting  to  be  a  church.  To  break 
every  summer  enabled  reformation  when  this  was  necessary.  In  the 
light  of  our  experience  this  year,  this  may  prove  to  be  an  idealistic 
and  inefficient  approach.  With  some  participants  having  previous 
experience  and  others  being  totally  new  to  the  idea,  the  desire  to 
form  a  structure  acceptable  to  all  demanded  considerable  effort, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  first  year.  This  year  too  many  things 
were  taken  for  granted,  so  for  several  months,  as  a  group,  we  had 
no  reason  for  existence. 
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///.  The  Nature  of  the  Fellowship 

The  most  obvious  expression  of  the  Christian  fellowship  on  the 
Bluffton  campus  has  been  the  weekly  meetings.  These  have  been  un- 
structured, with  little  prior  planning  and  no  appointed  or  elected 
leadership.  The  major  exception  has  been  several  worship  services 
planned  in  the  form  of  a  communion  service.  The  purpose  for 
existence  was  a  joining  together  to  know  what  it  means  to  be  obedient 
to  God,  so  the  necessity  for  meeting  was  self-evident.  Structured  lead- 
ership was  avoided  with  the  hope  of  preventing  attendance  with 
expectation  of  being  served.  Each  participant  was  to  attend  with  the 
realization  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  partly  dependent 
on  his  contribution. 

The  purpose  of  the  communion  services  was  primarily  to  bring 
about  a  group  identity  centered  in  worship  of  the  God  who  made 
Himself  known  in  Christ.  These  have  been  sessions  of  sharing,  singing, 
and  prayer,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ  carrying 
a  distinct  secondary  role.  Other  meetings  have  dealt  primarily  with 
discussions  about  the  group.  A  limited  number  of  individual  concerns 
have  been  discussed  whenever  members  chose  to  raise  them. 

Membership  has  not  been  clearly  defined  at  any  time.  Since  there 
was  no  established  group  or  members  with  previous  experience,  there 
was  a  hesitance  to  pass  judgment  on  others  in  the  determination 
of  membership.  Instead,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  express  a  com- 
mon base  of  understanding  and  a  basic  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  statement  of  commitment.  Voluntary  acceptance  of  this  state- 
ment through  the  attendance  of  the  communion  service  planned  for 
this  purpose  constituted  membership.  Participation  in  other  meetings 
has  not  been  determined  by  membership.  During  the  first  year  several 
people  participated  in  all  aspects  of  the  church  without  taking  the 
step  of  commitment.  As  yet,  there  has  been  little  experience  with 
accepting  new  members  after  the  initial  formation  of  the  fellow- 
ship. Such  action  would  likely  be  seen  as  dissolving  the  existing  rela- 
tionship between  members  and  setting  up  a  new  one  encompassing 
as  well  those  who  wish  to  enter. 

Other  activities  of  the  church  are  scheduled  or  formally  sponsored 
by  the  whole  group.  The  expression  of  the  church  is  through  the 
efforts  of  the  individuals  with  a  limited  amount  of  smaller  group 
action.  There  has  been  a  conscious  attempt  to  be  aware  of  people 
and  to  meaningfully  relate  to  individuals  as  persons. 

The  existence  of  the  Christian  fellowship  is  seen  as  an  honest 
struggle  to  be   obedient  to   the  will  of  God  here   and   now.   There 
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has  been  no  attempt  to  compete  with  or  stand  in  opposition  to 
local  congregations  or  other  Christian  activities.  Membership  did  not 
imply  breaking  existing  church  relationships.  Participation  in  local 
church  services,  the  Student  Christian  Association,  and  other  service 
opportunities  has  been  encouraged. 

IV.  Lessons  We  Have  Learned 
In  the  face  of  many  difficulties  the  participants  in  a  church  may 
well  become  discouraged  in  any  one  year.  Even  if  failure  should 
come,  the  experience  attained  would  make  the  effort  worthwhile. 
To  define  a  church  as  people  rather  than  a  program  of  structure  is 
so  foreign  to  our  way  of  thinking  that  any  experience  that  young 
people  obtain  will  prepare  them  to  better  participate  in  such  ventures 
as  they  meet  them  again  in  our  rapidly  urbanizing  society.  Some 
of  the  experience  gained  to  this  point  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  One  of  the  functions  of  a  church  is  to  be  a  redemptive  com- 
munity. Our  church  has  not  really  served  in  this  capacity.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  failure  is  the  mistrust  that  still  prevails  between  mem- 
bers. It  takes  time  to  learn  to  know  each  other  and  to  overcome 
the  negative  attitudes  toward  each  other  which  have  developed  on 
other  contacts.  Our  fellowship  is  still  too  easily  diverted  by  dif- 
fering viewpoints  which  draws  attention  away  from  our  central  con- 
cern of  being  obedient  to  God. 

2.  The  decision  to  hold  unstructured  meetings  has  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  that  weekly  meetings  have  not  separated  worship  from  the 
rest  of  life.  Nevertheless,  would  individuals  entering  our  meetings  know 
God  is  present?  How  does  a  group  move  beyond  existing  knowledge 
to  new  frontiers?  Will  classwork  do  this?  Possibly  the  best  approach 
is  for  study  to  take  place  outside  of  the  group  meetings,  but  this 
must  be  consciously  recognized  if  there  is  to  be  continuous  growth 
in  understanding. 

3.  The  idea  of  mission  tends  to  conflict  with  establishing  trust  in 
each  other  so  that  sharing  of  ideas,  concerns,  and  problems  will 
take  place.  The  acceptance  of  new  members  tends  to  disrupt  exist- 
ing relationships.  A  possible  solution  may  be  to  work  in  smaller 
groups  rather  than  attempting  to  keep  all  together  in  one  meeting. 

4.  The  church  has  not  really  served  to  help  members  decide  the 
basic  questions  they  face  in  life.  As  of  now  the  church  is  only  one 
of  many  activities  in  our  lives  and  therefore,  not  really  in  a  position 
to  know  the  implications  of  any  one  decision  that  an  individual  is 
facing.  Likely  the  first  decision  to  be  made  within  the  church  is  the 
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participation  in  extra-curricular  activities.  Only  after  the  members 
give  the  group  this  prerogative  will  there  be  the  member  involve- 
ment and  program  flexibility  for  effective  action.  The  choice  of  extra- 
curricular activities  will  then  be  made  on  the  basis  of  what  will  best 
serve  God's  redemptive  purpose  in  any  given  school  year.  This  decision 
should  be  made  at  the  end  of  one  school  year  for  the  coming  year. 
After  the  church  plays  such  a  vital  role  for  each  member  then  it  may 
also  serve  to  help  each  to  decide  his  major,  life's  partner,  vocation, 
and  place  of  service.  Members  would  then  go  forth  commissioned  by 
the  Christian  Fellowship  at  Bluffton  to  serve  in  other  areas  of  need. 

5.  The  inability  to  make  decisions  in  the  face  of  distinctly  diverse 
viewpoints  has  been  a  real  problem.  Group  consensus  is  desirable  to 
assure  wholehearted  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  church,  but  the 
art  of  compromise  must  be  developed.  Things  move  fast  on  a  college 
campus.  The  impatience  that  a  stalemate  generates  readily  tends  to 
destroy  the  momentum  of  an  idea.  A  possible  solution  without  set- 
ing  up  an  actual  leadership  might  be  the  selection  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee which  continuously  analyzes  group  meetings  and  makes  recom- 
mendations when  necessary.  Then,  should  a  meeting  end  in  unresolved 
conflict,  such  a  committee  could  present  one  or  more  compromise 
possibilities  to  be  considered  at  successive  meetings. 

A  college  campus  is  a  good  setting  for  experimentation  with  new 
church  structures.  Students  tend  to  be  open  to  new  ideas.  Also,  most 
are  without  family  responsibilities  so  that  there  is  flexibility  for  meet- 
ing and  no  need  to  provide  services  for  children.  At  the  same  time, 
a  church  made  up  solely  of  students  can  present  problems.  Enthusiasm 
runs  high  when  everything  is  going  well,  but  a  structure  as  complex 
and  demanding  as  a  church  is  likely  to  face  numerous  and  difficult 
problems.  In  a  college  setting  it  is  somewhat  unpopular  for  one  to 
give  his  life  for  a  cause.  To  make  a  church  work  effectively,  mem- 
bers must  give  their  life,  especially  when  difficulties  arise. 
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CHRISTIAN  COMMUNAL  LIVING 
ON  THE  TABOR  CAMPUS 

Steve  Behrends 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  school  year  four  of  us  decided 
to  try  an  experiment  in  Christian'  communal  living.  After  receiving 
the  administration's  permission,  we  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  large 
two-story  house.  We  pooled  all  of  our  money,  filled  the  cupboards 
with  canned  food,  and  prepared  ourselves  for  a  traumatic  experience. 
There  was  some  reaction  among  friends.  Most  of  the  reactions  tended 
to  be  pessimistic.  To  most  people  the  finnacial  situation  was  the 
thing  under  trial,  but  this  is  only  one  small  fraction  of  it. 

We  set  out  on  this  venture  for  several  reasons.  None  of  us  lived 
in  the  dorm  and  felt  the  necessity  for  a  dorm  experience.  We  also 
wondered  if  the  church  structure  as  found  in  the  New  Testament 
was  something  feasible  for  this  modern  age.  We  wanted  to  develop  a 
real  openness  and  fellowship  among  us,  and  above  all  to  strengthen 
our  Christian  lives,  and  to  become,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  our 
"brother's  keeper." 

Although  we  were  ready  for  a  great  experience,  we  didn't  get  the 
jolt  we  expected.  We  bcame  to  some  degree  open  with  each  other, 
but  not  nearly  as  honest  as  we  had  hoped  to  be.  Rather  than  tell  our 
"brother"  about  some  trait  of  his  that  needed  correction  or  that 
was  causing  conflict,  we  would  joke  about  it.  We  had  become  good 
friends.  A  few  weeks  before  Christmas  we  had  a  breakthrough.  One 
of  the  other  three  found  the  freedom  to  tell  me  some  of  the  things 
he  had  against  me.  Since  then  things  have  been  going  fairly  well. 
We  have  been  able  to  break  down  some  of  the  prejudices  among  us. 
I  used  to  feel  inferior  to  one  of  the  other  boys  because  he  is  a  deep 
thinker,  only  to  find  out  that  he  felt  inferior  to  me  because  I  was 
a  chemistry  major.  We  have  found  some  real  freedom,  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  we  had  hoped  for. 

There  have  been  and  are  many  problems — personality  conflicts 
and  conflicts  resulting  from  living  and  working  this  close  together. 
We  haven't  used  this  experience  to  the  fullest.  The  past  several  weeks 
we  have  been  at  a  low  point,  reaching  the  bottom  when  we  felt 
we  couldn't  talk  to  each  other.  This  drop,  as  well  as  the  other  times 
of  noncommunication,  was  the  result  of  not  sitting  down  for  a  time 
of  fellowship.  We  had  been  hurrying  here  and  there,  seeing  each  other 
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only  at  mealtime.  Now  we  are  trying  to  sit  down  every  other  day 
for  a  time  of  devotions  and  fellowship.  Our  lack  of  discipline  is  the 
main  reason  why  we  have  not  received  the  full  benefit  of  this  project. 
We  all  realize  now  how  much  work  it  takes  to  develop  a  relationship 
on  this  level,  and  have  had  to  recommit  ourselves.  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  relationships  can  deepen. 

This  experience  has  meant  many  things  to  me.  Before  last  summer 
I  had  never  really  been  open  with  anybody.  I  had  always  tried  to 
solve  my  own  problems.  Last  summer  I  developed  an  honest  rela- 
tionship with  two  people.  This  was  a  good  background  for  this 
experience.  This  year  I  have  been  able  to  take  a  good  look  at  myself 
and  my  motives  for  doing  things.  I  have  found  out  that  I  am  not 
the  good  guy  I  used  to  think  I  was.  The  others  have  been  quite 
instrumental  in  helping  me  to  see  myself. 

As  for  my  Christian  life,  it  hasn't  been  strengthened  the  way  I 
had  hoped  it  would  be.  I  was  expecting  to  be  having  my  devotions 
more  regularly,  etc.,  but  I  hardly  have  any  devotions  at  all  due  to 
my  lack  of  discipline.  I  think  it  has  been  strengthened,  though,  in 
that  God  has  become  closer  to  me.  In  relating  to  other  people,  I 
have  found  it  easier  to  become  honest  with  them.  This  experience 
has  had  quite  an  effect  on  me.  I  do  feel  that  it  is  practical. 
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TABOR  COLLEGE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  ASSOCIATION 

For  several  months,  Tabor  students  have  been  discussing  among 
themselves  the  idea  of  the  small-group  fellowship.  At  a  recent  discus- 
sion at  a  Christian  Fellowship  Association  meeting,  students  talked 
about  the  shortcomings  of  present  "Christian  activities"  on  campus. 
Students  felt  that  our  traditional  large-group  meetings,  although  sin- 
cerely planned  to  be  of  spiritual  help,  were  not  meeting  the  needs. 
Students  came  away  from  them  unchanged,  unaffected.  It  was  just 
a  time  filler  and  if  there  was  anything  Tabor  students  don't  need, 
it  was  something  to  simply  take  up  another  hour  of  their  time. 

What  then  would  be  meaningful?  There  was  an  overwhelming  group 
consensus  that  there  was  a  need  for  students  to  take  off  their  masks 
and  honestly  share  with  one  another.  In  the  fellowship  of  a  small 
group,  students  could  seek  God  together  and  help  each  other  in 
problems  of  Christian  growth. 

And  so  the  Christian  Fellowship  Association  decided  to  provide  a 
flexible  structure  for  setting  up  small  groups.  Sharing  groups  of  a 
permanent  nature  with  no  more  than  six  members  have  been  set  up. 
Membership  in  the  group  was  determined  on  a  free  choice  sign-up 
basis.  The  groups  will  meet  weekly  (and  more  often  if  they  desire). 
They  will  follow  the  Biblical  guidelines  of  church  fellowship:  burden- 
bearing,  prayer,  searching  the  Scripture,  service,  and  bringing  others 
in.  Some  groups  may  be  oriented  to  one  area  more  heavily  than 
another,  but  it  is  hopped  that  all  these  elements  will  be  present. 

Those  who  have  spent  time  in  prayer  and  planning  this  venture 
have  expressed  the  following  hopes  and  ideals : 

It  is  hoped  that  our  concern  and  prayer  for  one  another  will  not 
occur  only  at  the  time  of  our  meeting  together,  but  that  we  will 
think  of  each  other  often.  In  other  words,  membership  in  a  group 
involves  real  commitment  and  responsibility  to  our  fellow  members. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  small-group  approach  does  not  tend  to  divide 
Christians  on  campus  into  cliques,  but  that  open  communication  be- 
tween groups  and  between  group  members  and  students  not  formally 
members  of  our  sharing  groups  will  exist. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  burden-bearing  and  problem-sharing  will  not 
stay  at  the  level  of  directionless  group  therapy  sessions,  but  that  our 
sharing  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  helping  each  other.  We  can  also 
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share  our  joys  and  new  insights  and  thus  enrich  each  other's  experi- 
ences. 

Our  approach  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  together  must  not  be 
to  find  something  to  support  preconceived  notions.  We  must  approach 
the  Word  with  willing,  open  minds. 

Neither  must  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  rising  no  higher  than  a  lot  of 
intellectual  discussion  and  debate,  "talking  about  God  rather  than  to 
Him."  In  our  groups  we  must  not  just  talk  about  the  Christian 
imperative,  but  follow  it.  We  feel  this  should  result  in  service. 

The  groups  should  also  have  a  natural  and  sincere  evangelistic  thrust. 
An  enthusiastic  member  of  a  group  can  say  to  his  friends,  "Come 
along  tonight  and  listen.  See  what  you  think  of  the  whole  idea." 
Others  should  be  invited  to  observe  and  encouraged  to  join  the  group 
if  they  would  like  to.  This  is  one  reason  the  groups  are  small  in 
members  to  begin  with.  They  are  designed  for  growth.  When  one 
group  grows  too  large  for  open,  balanced  communication,  it  should 
be  willing  to  divide  in  two. 

The  non-Christian  or  the  discouraged  Christian  on  our  campus  is 
often  calloused  to  "too  much  religion."  He  will  respond  only  to  some- 
thing that  is  sincere,  worthwhile,  and  meaningful.  Our  groups  can 
be  just  this. 

Is  this  all  too  idealistic,  too  optimistic?  Perhaps.  We  have  dis- 
cussed what  we  might  do  if  certain  problems  arise.  And  yet  we  are 
optimistic.  Perhaps  we  are  optimistic  because  we  can  see  already  on 
campus,  active,  vital  sharing  groups,  organized  independently,  which 
report  that  they  have  benefited  from  their  mutual  involvement. 

The  success  of  this  "venture"  certainly  will  not  be  judged  by  num- 
bers. Naturally,  initial  sign-ups  are  expected  to  be  small,  for  joining 
a  group  is  a  sign  of  concrete  commitment.  Anyone  signing  up  should 
be  thoroughly  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  of  the  responsibility  that 
becomes  his  when  he  joins.  Success,  if  judged  at  all,  will  be  judged 
only  in   the  individual   lives  of  the   participating  members. 

We  definitely  felt  that  God  has  led  in  beginning  these  sharing 
groups.  But  we  must  be  honest  and  admit  that  we  do  not  know 
what  the  outcome  will  be.  That  we  must  leave  in  God's  hands. 

Perhaps  through  this  leap  of  faith  we  can  together  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  true  discipleship.  Then  the  possibilities  are  limitless  and  exciting. 
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THE  CHURCH  ON  EASTERN  MENNONITE 
COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

Glenn  M.  Lehman 

Our's  is  an  age,  as  Albert  Einstein  once  said,  of  perfect  means 
and  confused  goals.  Could  this  apply  to  the  YPCA  of  EMC?  Is  our 
generation,  which  is  now  inhabiting  the  "ivy  halls,"  fulfilling  to  any 
higher  degree  the  purpose  of  being  the  church  on  campus  than  did 
their  predecessors  50  years  ago?  Can  we  with  our  more  perfect 
means  say  we  are  a  more  Biblical  church  than  those  who  have  gone 
before?  To  this  •  our  posterity  will  have  to  give  the  answer.  We 
cannot. 

In  this  paper  I  hope  to  raise  for  discussion  several  general  problems 
a  Christian  college  faces  in  understanding  itself  as  a  church  and 
several  specific  problems  EMC  and  its  Student  Church  faces. 

Student  Church  is  new  at  EMC.  It  has  just  passed  its  second 
birthday.  Student  Church  is  the  largest  body  of  students  who  wor- 
ship together.  Other  bodies  meet  at  our  Y  churches  or  at  the  Park 
View  Church.  About  175  students  attend  Student  Church  each  Sunday 
at  10:00  a.m.  The  service  consists  of  Bible  reading,  prayer,  a  sermon 
by  the  student  pastor  or  another  faculty  member  or  visitor,  monetary 
giving  for  expenses  and  for  other  needs,  such  as  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, or  relief  in  Vietnam,  or  Voluntary  Service  in  some  large  city. 
Also  part  of  the  worship  is  led  by  an  octet.  Sometimes  we  have 
several  minutes  of  silent  meditation. 

After  the  corporate  worship  period,  at  11:00,  the  students  (at 
least  60  of  them)  move  into  a  smaller  study  or  sharing  group.  One 
of  these  groups  is  what  we  call  Missionary  Fellowship,  another  group 
studies  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  another  group  is  engaging  in  Acts 
Alive,  still  another  group  may  discuss  the  sermon. 

Student  Church  is  led  by  three  students  appointed  by  the  YPCA 
and  the  student  pastor  and  the  dean  of  students.  These  five  persons 
are  called  the  Student  Church  Council  and  they  are  immediately 
responsible  to  plan  each  service  and  to  forge  the  larger  Student  Church 
operating  philosophy. 

Other  students,  in  groups  of  8  to  20,  worship  at  what  are  called 
Y  churches.  They  are  actually  small  Virginia  Conference  "missions," 
five  of  which  are  in  towns  and  five  of  which  are  rural.  Most  of 
the  students  serve  actively  in  the  local  program  as  song  leaders  or 
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Sunday-school  teachers.  These  groups  meet  once  during  the  week  to 
fellowship  and  pray  for  their  respective  churches.  The  YPCA  tries 
to  keep  a  feeling  of  spiritual  kinship  between  the  Student  Church 
goers  and  the  Y  Church  goers. 

A  significant  function  of  the  church  is  that  of  loving  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  our  being.  This  very  definitely  has  personal 
meanings,  but  does  it  not  also  involve  our  corporate  worship  pro- 
gram? John  Stolt  in  his  timely  book,  Basic  Christianity,  says  that 
God  offers  three  solutions  to  man's  threefold  problem.  Man's  alien- 
ation from  God  was  redeemed  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  his 
bondage  to  self  has  been  freed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  makes 
regeneration  and  the  resultant  new  nature  and  freedom  from  bondage 
possible;  and  finally  a  worldwide  brotherhood,  the  Christian  church, 
in  whkh  people  are  bound  together  by  love,  resolves  men's  conflict 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  unique  purpose  for  the  formation  of 
the  church  must  be  realized  in  its  various  programs,  for  indeed  this 
ideal  need  be  the  real  pulse  of  the  corporate  worship. 

One  of  the  significant  functions  of  being  the  church  is  being  a 
redemptive  fellowship.  But  basically  it  involves  a  group  within  which 
all  the  dynamic  aspects  of  group  relations  take  place.  Christ's  mention 
of  this  is  very  clear  in  Matt.  22:36-39,  when  He  says  that  the 
second  great  commandment  is  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

Yet  another  function  of  the  church  on  campus  must  definitely 
involve  a  means  of  mission.  Whatever  form  this  may  take,  it  must 
necessarily  be  felt  if  the  church  is  to  be  pronounced  healthy,  for 
the  church  without  a  mission  is  a  church  without  a  future.  We  might 
ask  if  a  campus  church  can  have  a  mission,  and  if  so,  what  is  it? 

We  should  relate  this  more  clearly  to  our  situation.  If  we  use 
mission  as  a  label  for  everything,  a  twilight  hue  confuses  or  obscures 
our  goals.  Have  we  at  EMC  caught  the  spirit  of  what  it  is  to  be  a 
servant  to  mankind  or  a  witness  among  many?  Have  we  a  mission 
as  a  corporate  body  of  believers?  Each  Sunday  we  make  our  pil- 
grimage to  our  little  Meccas  out  in  the  countryside  where  we  offer 
our  libations,  leading  a  few  songs  or  teaching  a  nursery  Sunday-school 
class,  only  to  return  on  furlough  for  the  following  six  days.  Does  a 
college  student  have  a  mission  or  is  theoretical  concern  enough  since 
his  service  will  come  after  his  four  years  of  training?  There  must  be 
a  mission  for  him  during  his  college  experience  because  Christ  made 
no  exception  in  Matt.  24  for  any  Christian  to  spend  a  few  years 
on  leave. 

Is  the  student  who  remains  on  campus  for  his  worship  experience 
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none  of  the  elect?  And  can  he  experience  church  apart  from  mis- 
ion?  We  should  never  be  so  limited  in  our  thinking  that  we  cannot 
conceive  of  a  mission  in  any  situation. 

Student  Church  to  a  certain  degree  achieves  the  above  prerequi- 
sites for  church.  In  comparison  to  the  former  practice  of  meeting 
with  the  Park  View  congregation,  Student  Church  is  ably  providing 
a  more  meaningful  sense  of  belonging  to  and  involvement  in  the 
group.  Students  generally  are  committed  to  this  church  and  view 
it  as  "their"  church,  where  they  can  express  themselves  rather  than 
be  there  as  observers  only. 

Student  Church  is  providing  students  with  a  meaningful  cor- 
porate worship  experience.  Several  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  easy  to  worship  at  Student  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Student 
Church  has  not  yet  fully  realized  the  meaning  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  redemptive  fellowship  and  she  has  only  partially  realized 
what  it  means  to  be  directly  involved  in  missions.  This  is  something 
more  than  giving  our  tithes  and  offerings  for  some  mission  program, 
for  it  must  also  relate  us  directly  with  people. 

In  conclusion,  we  could  say  that  the  church  on  EMC  campus  is 
attempting  to  exist  as  a  part  of  the  YPCA  organizational  structure 
and  is  struggling  to  find  its  goals  and  mission.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  the  persons  who  go  to  our  Y  churches  are  a  part  of  our 
church  or  not.  And  in  the  future  we  see  ourselves  as  moving  in  the 
direction  of  becoming  one  church  body  on  campus  with  its  mission 
both  off  and  on  the  campus. 
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THE  CHURCH  ON  CAMPUS,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE: 
WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES? 

Harold  E.  Bauman 

The  relation  of  church  and  campus  has  two  aspects  which  are 
closely  related:  one,  church  and  campus  as  faith  relating  to  the  task 
of  education,  and  two,  church  and  campus  as  organized  religion 
relating  to  the  persons  involved  in  the  campus.  The  first  involves 
the  famous  question,  What  does  Jerusalem  have  to  do  with  Athens? 
While  the  second  may  include  this  aspect  but  more  often  refers  only 
to  helping  the  person  on  campus  be  Christian  in  their  "spiritual 
life"  and  conduct.  It  does  not  relate  faith  or  organized  religion 
to  the  task  of  education. 

History  does  not  offer  a  ready  solution  for  holding  these  two  pairs 
of  aspects  together.  Arnold  Nash  claims  that  the  Colonial  colleges 
were  Christian  only  sociologically;  the  teaching  was  dominated  by 
a-Christian  assumptions.  Required  chapel  and  Sunday  church  attend- 
ance, required  courses  in  doctrine  and  religion,  high  moral  standards 
set  by  the  colleges,  and  the  presence  of  a  Christian  faculty  charac- 
terized the  colleges.  But  the  Christian  faith  was  not  integrated  with 
the  teaching. 

During  the  Jeffersonian  period  this  same  situation  was  duplicated 
in  the  establishment  of  many  church  colleges.  However,  in  some  of 
the  earlier  colleges  and  in  some  newly  established  ones,  both  the 
curriculum  and  the  administration  broke  loose  from  any  Christian 
moorings.  During  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
early  twentieth  century,  the  state  university  emerged  more  predom- 
inantly. A  trend  toward  the  exclusion  of  theology  and  religion  from 
the  curriculum  developed.  Many  church  colleges  were  swept  along 
in  its  path. 

While  this  trend  has  reversed  itself  in  the  past  two  decades,  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  church  and  campus  has  moved  to  a  fourth 
phase  presently  emerging  which  focuses  upon  the  question:  How  can 
the  church  help  students  and  faculty  discover  their  Christian  voca- 
tion as  participants  in  the  sphere  of  secular  scholarship  itself?  Nash, 
as  well  as  Moberly,  calls  for  lay  theologians  in  the  campus  com- 
munity. 

Another  characterization  of  the  relation  of  church  and  campus  is 
given  by  Harvey  Cox.  The  church  first  established  its  own  colleges 
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and  universities  as  its  way  of  dealing  with  higher  education.  When 
the  institutions  moved  out  of  its  control,  the  church  worked  through 
nearby  residential  congregations  to  render  a  special  ministry  to  people 
involved  in  academic  life.  Cox  says  this  method  failed  because  func- 
tional relationships  are  more  important  than  geographical  communi- 
ties. The  third  stage  found  the  church  trying  to  follow  its  students 
with  the  denominational  student  center  as  the  "home  away  from 
home."  This  approach  also  fails  because  it  makes  the  church  an 
island  unrelated  to  the  academic  community. 

While  we  are  still  in  stage  three,  there  are  encouraging  signs  which 
point  to  a  new  relationship  of  church  and  campus.  Ecumenical  teams 
of  campus  ministers,  writes  Cox,  are  developing  which  seek  to  serve 
the  campus  through  study  groups,  personal  contacts,  and  worship. 
Disciplined  communities  of  students  and  faculty  seek  to  engage  the 
academic  community  on  its  own  terms. 

These  two  historical  characterizations  point  up  interesting  parallels 
between  the  relationships  of  faith  and  education  and  the  church 
and  campus.  One  observation  is  that  both  relationships  are  now 
focusing  upon  the  whole  person  as  a  Christian  in  interaction  with 
the  campus  as  education.  The  experience  of  "church"  and  "Chris- 
tian" cannot  be  separated  nor  can  the  experience  of  "scholar"  and 
"person."  Attempts  to  find  relationships  between  church  and  campus 
must  involve  all  four  dimensions. 

This  essay  will  attempt  to  define  the  issues  in  the  relation  of 
church  and  campus.  A  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in  regard  to 
the  method  to  be  used  in  seeking  solutions  will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  substance  of  the  question 
itself.  In  the  process  some  tentative  directions  will  be  indicated  in 
the  hope  of  arousing  discussion  contributing  toward  solutions. 

The  first  issue  in  finding  a  method  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  church  and  campus  is  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  New 
Testament.  Does  it  prescribe  the  forms  of  the  church  for  all  time, 
or  does  it  provide  only  the  basic  understandings  of  what  it  means 
to  be  church,  which  are  then  worked  out  in  various  forms  through- 
out the  ages?  The  changing  forms  of  the  church  even  in  the  New 
Testament  period  speak  to  the  question.  However,  common  in  all 
such  forms  is  the  essence  of  the  Church,  its  tasks,  and  the  kind  of 
relationships  within  it. 

A  second  issue  in  regard  to  method  has  to  do  with  the  place 
social  sciences  have  in  determining  the  forms  of  the  church  and  their 
relationships  to  the  campus.  One  cannot  say  that  the  forms  are  only 
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a  matter  of  opinion  or  personal  preference  unrelated  to  the  task  and 
essence  of  the  church.  Social  sciences  can  contribute  to  understand- 
ings of  group  interaction  and  formations,  but  these  are  not  determina- 
tive when  it  comes  to  the  form  of  the  church. 

While  some  may  hold  that  a  given  historical  form  of  the  church 
will  fit  all  situations,  one  needs  only  to  ask,  Which  historical  form? 
On  the  other  hand,  one  is  not  left  without  any  guides  to  test  the 
expression  of  the  church.  The  New  Testament  understandings  of  the 
essence  and  tasks  of  the  church  provided  criteria  for  testing  any  new 
forms  which  may  emerge.  The  forms  of  the  church  in  any  given 
situation  are  not  to  be  anticipated  but  are  found  only  inductively  by 
walking  in  faithful  obedience  to  these  New  Testament  understandings. 

What  are  the  basic  areas,  then,  in  which  issues  will  likely  emerge 
in  the  actual  relationship  of  church  and  campus?  The  most  basic 
issue  is,  What  is  "church"?  Church  is  often  viewed  as  people  partici- 
pating in  religious  activities  as  individuals:  hearing  the  Word 
preached  and  receiving  the  sacraments.  Others  see  church  primarily 
as  correct  religious  structures:  duly  chosen  officers,  members  rightly 
received,  organizations,  and  meetings.  Still  others  see  the  church  as 
a  select  group  of  members  with  a  leader  who  nurtures  them  in 
cultic  in-group  activities;  church  is  privatized  religion.  The  Anabap- 
tist view  roots  the  church  in  a  commitment  resulting  in  persons  with 
changed  lives  who  are  bound  together  and  who  share  certain  rela- 
tionships and  tasks. 

Specifically,  to  be  church  is  to  confess  voluntarily  Jesus  as  Lord 
and  to  worship  Him;  to  be  bound  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a  new 
community  which  forgives,  nurtures,  admonishes,  and  supports;  to 
enter  into  group  decision-making  on  the  consequences  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Christ  in  daily  walk  and  relationships;  and  to  enter  into  a 
servant  ministry  to  the  context  where  the  church  finds  itself.  The 
forms  of  church  must  be  those  which  will  facilitate  the  expression 
of  these  relationships  and  functions. 

The  church  on  the  campus,  then,  is  those  persons  who  have  cove- 
nanted together  in  such  a  confession  and  to  such  purposes. 

A  second  issue  deals  with  how  the  church  relates  to  the  campus. 
While  the  corporate  church  (a  given  denomination)  may  make  insti- 
tutional provisions  for  higher  education,  including  certain  required 
religious  courses  and  activities,  this  is  not  the  church  on  the  campus 
for  Christian  students  and  faculty.  The  corporate  church  may  legiti- 
mately express  interest  in  the  Christians  on  campus  by  providing  a 
pastor  to  work  with  them.  Often  such  an  approach  has  not  resulted 
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in  a  church  experience  with  integrity,  but  rather  in  certain  student 
organizations  which  are  sponsors  of  various  religious  activities.  Church 
for  students  is  often  participation  in  one  or  more  such  activities 
and/or  attendance  at  the  "worship  service"  of  some  residence  con- 
gregation located  on  or  near  the  campus. 

According  to  the  Anabaptist  view  of  the  church  given  above,  the 
church  on  campus  is  those  Christians  (students  and  faculty)  who 
covenant  together  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  worship,  reconcilia- 
tion, mutual  growth,  decision-making  in  response  to  the  confession  of 
Christ's  lordship,  and  a  servant  ministry  in  their  situation,  in  this 
case,  as  scholars  in  an  academic  community.  Such  a  church  will  have 
within  it  many  gifts;  the  pastoral  leadership  gift  may  be  provided  by 
the  corporate  church,  not  to  provide  program  or  activities  on  cam- 
pus, but  to  assist  the  Christians  on  campus  to  be  the  church  "at 
academe." 

The  third  issue  in  the  relation  of  church  and  campus  is  already 
suggested  by  the  essential  areas  of  being  church:  What  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  on  campus?  The  task  of  scholarship  is  to  pursue 
knowledge  as  far  as  it  can,  but  it  always  ends  with  some  questions 
unanswered.  While  the  Christian  does  not  use  God  to  explain  what 
he  does  not  know,  he  does  confess  the  ultimate  mystery  of  knowledge. 
He  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  and  "otherness"  of  God  in  wor- 
ship. Does  the  academic  pursuit  stimulate  more  need  for  worship 
than  do  other  vocations?  What  should  be  the  nature  of  such  worship 
on  the  campus?  Tentative  conclusions  would  indicate  such  worship 
should  be  related  to  the  congregation  of  believers  on  campus  and 
that  the  more  frequent  such  worship  services  are  held  during  the 
week,  the  less-  the  need  for  worship  on  Sunday  will  be  felt.  The 
church  on  campus  will  arrange  for  opportunities  for  corporate  wor- 
ship for  those  who  desire  it. 

The  church  on  the  campus  is  also  a  community  of  reconciliation: 
providing  opportunities  for  self-discovery,  healing  broken  relation- 
ships, and  establishing  bonds  of  support  and  encouragement  to  keep 
integrity  in  each  believer's  commitment.  Guidance  and  support  are 
offered  to  those  facing  particular  decisions  and  crises:  self-identity, 
vocational  choice,  marital  choice,  illness,  and  grief  situations.  Some 
aspects  of  these  ministries  are  offered  by  the  members  of  the  church 
with  special  counseling  arranged  only  when  such  skills  are  needed. 

The  confession  of  Christ  as  Lord  of  one's  life  and  of  the  church 
leads  the  congregation  to  seek  corporately  the  consequences  of  such 
a  confession  in  the  whole  of  life:    character,  interpersonal  relation- 
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ships,  vocation,  and  the  needs  of  society.  The  covenanted  group 
seeks  to  be  informed  in  Biblical  thought  and  in  the  human  situation 
by  whatever  studies  are  necessary,  wrestling  with  both  components 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  group  consensus. 

The  meaning  of  Christ's  lordship  in  the  life  of  the  scholar  becomes 
one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  church  on  campus.  The  gathered 
congregation  seeks  to  equip  each  believer  with  an  understanding  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  to  seek  together  the  relation  of  such  faith 
to  the  disciplines  of  the  academic  community.  The  church  enters 
into  conversation  and  search  with  the  academic  community  on  its 
terms  to  investigate  the  ultimate  meanings  which  lie  behind  each 
discipline  and  its  ways  of  knowing.  This  open  examination  of  the 
truly  secular  can  contribute  to  the  church's  understanding  both  of 
itself  and  of  the  human  scence  and  aid  the  church  in  gaining  clarifica- 
tion in  regard  to  its  own  decisions  on  its  servant  ministry. 

Such  ministry  is  expressed  not  only  in  relating  faith  to  disciplines 
but  also  in  concern  and  compassion  for  individuals  who  are  search- 
ing for  wholeness  in  life.  The  servant  ministry  is  also  expressed  in 
concern  for  the  brokenness  of  society.  At  times  the  church  may  stand 
with  other  scholars  in  witnessing  in  the  ills  of  society;  at  other  times 
the  church  may  need  to  stand  alone.  Concerns  off-campus  should  not 
blind  the  church  to  its  primary  task  of  engaging  the  academic  com- 
munity in  dialogue  on  the  meaning  of  its  framework  and  assumptions 
in  its  work  of  scholarship. 

Such  a  range  of  essential  tasks  in  being  church  raises  the  fourth 
issue  in  relating  church  and  campus:  What  should  be  the  form  of 
the  church  on  campus?  The  residential  congregation  serving  persons 
in  a  geographical  community  has  been  the  generally  accepted  pattern 
of  church.  Does  the  campus  with  its  specialized  function  and  the 
large  gathering  of  persons  participating  in  it  call  for  the  church  on 
campus  to  become  its  own  geographical  community  or  shift  the  basis 
for  the  congregation  to  its  functional  community?  The  basis  should 
be  that  which  allows  for  equipping  the  believers  for  their  specific 
tasks  and  facilitates  decision-making  and  servant  ministry  in  their 
context.  These  same  criteria  apply  to  the  forms  of  the  church  also. 
All  those  who  confess  Christ  as  Lord  and  enter  into  the  covenant 
of  the  church  are  welcomed  as  members.  Activities  of  the  academic 
community  which  do  not  have  Christian  commitment  as  their  basis 
should  be  sponsored  by  student  organizations  which  do  not  have 
Christian  commitment  as  their  basis  for  membership. 

The  fifth  issue  raises  the  question  as  to  the  locus  of  responsibility 
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for  the  church  on  the  campus.  The  guiding  principle  involved  is 
that  the  Christian  should  be  a  responsible  member  in  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  church  were  he  participates.  The  responsibility  for  the 
life  and  form  of  the  church  lies  with  the  believers  involved;  in  this 
case,  the  Christian  students  and  faculty.  Does  the  problem  of  the 
rapid  change  of  membership  on  the  campus  mean  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  church  on  campus  devolves  upon  others?  Does  it  mean  the 
academic  institution  arranges  with  a  residence  congregation  to  provide 
worship  services  for  the  Christians  who  desire  to  attend  them?  How 
does  such  an  arrangement  meet  the  qualifications  of  being  church? 

Participation  in  church  must  come  from  a  voluntary  commitment. 
Once  made,  there  is  a  shared  responsibility  to  enable  one  another 
to  fulfill  this  commitment.  This  is  the  meaning  of  being  church.  To 
remove  this  responsibility  and  its  expressions  from  the  Christians  in- 
volved is  to  end  with  a  pseudo  church.  This  means  that  requirements 
in  regard  to  religious  practices  by  the  academic  administration  is 
foreign  to  this  view  of  the  church. 

One  additional  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  degree  of  maturity 
the  student  possesses  and  the  kind  of  feelings  and  attitudes  he  expresses 
in  regard  to  the  church.  Some  students  are  more  ready  for  responsible 
participation  than  others.  The  presence  of  faculty  members  in  the  con- 
gregation helps  toward  not  only  continuity  but  also  a  wider  range 
of  counsel  and  experience.  The  inclusion  of  the  Christian  student 
as  a  full  participant  in  the  life  of  the  congregation  may  achieve 
growth  toward  his  maturity  more  quickly  than  the  withholding  of 
responsibility. 

A  further  consideration  in  the  life  of  the  church  on  campus  is  the 
assimilation  of  a  large  number  of  new  members  annually  within  a 
brief  scope  of  time.  The  new  students  come  with  many  ideas  on 
what  church  is.  Those  upper-class  students  and  faculty  who  worked 
through  to  a  viable  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  church 
will  need  patience  and  understanding  to  help  new  students  through 
a  process  which  they  themselves  have  already  walked.  What  may 
seem  to  some  an  unnecessary  experience  of  reopening  some  questions 
each  fall  will  undoubtedly  be  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the  church 
on  campus.  One  might  reasonably  predict  some  changing  forms  so 
that  the  church  on  campus  will  always  be  somewhat  experimental. 

The  search  for  the  viable  form  of  the  church  on  campus  must  take 
into  account  the  search  for  the  renewal  of  the  church  throughout 
the  world.  Central  to  the  whole  venture  is  the  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  be  church.  Emerging  from  the  renewal  efforts  are 
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emphases  very  similar  to  the  understandings  of  the  meanings  of 
church  used  in  this  essay.  What  unique  aspects  may  emerge  on  the 
campus  are  hardly  predictable.  When  each  member  of  the  academic 
community  who  desires  to  walk  in  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  is 
taken  seriously,  not  as  a  transient  or  temporary  or  partly  responsible 
member  but  on  full  terms  with  any  other  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion where  he  participates,  and  when  the  functional  context  and 
tasks  of  each  member  are  taken  seriously,  then  the  church  on  the 
campus  can  come  into  its  full  realization. 
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MARGINALIA 

The  papers  in  this  issue  of  CONCERN  give  some  indication  as  to 
how  and  where  the  reality  of  the  church  as  "church"  is  coming 
alive  in  the  experience  of  persons  on  Mennonite  college  campuses.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  spite  of  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  changes  which  are  underway  on  these  several  campuses, 
many  of  these  separate  developments  are  moving  along  somewhat 
similar  lines.  The  most  thorough  expression  of  this  new  direction  (both 
in  theory  and  in  practice)  has  been  found  thus  far  at  Bethel  College, 
Newton,  Kansas,  where  Albert  Meyer  served  as  dean  and  Walter 
Klaassen  as  professor  of  Bible. 

The  Meyer-Klaassen  paper,  which  first  appeared  in  July,  1964, 
was  about  twice  its  present  length  in  the  original  mimeographed  form. 
It  included  an  extensive  historical  analysis  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Reformation,  seeking  to  clarify  the  unique  contribution  of  the  radical 
Anabaptist  reformers.  We  have  deleted  this  part  of  the  manuscript 
on  the  assumption  that  most  CONCERN  readers  are  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  emerging  Anabaptist  witness.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
here,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  present  trend  of  these  new  campus 
efforts  is  being  guided  in  part  by  an  appreciation  for  the  insights 
and  experiences  of  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists. 

To  the  extent  to  which  the  experience  at  Bethel  (and  the  other 
campuses)  does  represent  an  openness  to  the  concerns  of  the  radical 
Reformation,  it  has  significance  far  beyond  the  campus.  It  stands 
as  a  kind  of  preliminary  sample  for  a  fundamental  restructuring 
which  is  urgently  needed  in  many  congregations,  conferences,  and 
church  agencies.  Here,  too,  we  will  find  many  points  at  which  existing 
church  patterns  represent  a  denial  of  the  "believer's  church"  vision 
which  Mennonites  officially  espouse.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we 
realize  that  the  basic  style  of  congregational  and  conference  life  was 
clearly  established  in  its  present  form  before  the  Recovery  of  the 
Anabaptist  Vision  had  emerged  as  a  significant  factor.  The  integrity 
of  membership  decisions,  the  practice  of  sharing  and  of  binding  and 
loosing,  are  all  matters  which  need  the  same  vigorous  rethinking  in 
any  other  church  situations. 

The  problems  that  we  face,  however,  may  be  more  complex  than 
we  understand.  In  several  of  the  papers  we  hear  of  "fringe"  mem- 
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bers.  We  learn  of  internal  conflicts,  of  reluctance  to  be  honest,  of 
failure  to  carry  discussion  through  to  decision,  of  fearing  to  share 
and  love  and  to  bind  and  loose.  And  all  of  this,  not  because  of 
structural  problems,  but  precisely  within  groups  that  have  been  struc- 
tured so  as  to  facilitate  the  process.  These  are  indications  that  there 
is  a  part  of  the  problem  which  needs  to  be  more  adequately  dealt 
with  in  the  theory  and  experience  of  these  campus  groups:  the 
resistance  within  each  of  us  to  radical  Christian  obedience. 

This  problem  stands  somewhat  in  the  background  of  most  of  these 
reports,  although  in  several  groups  (as,  for  example,  Bluff  ton  and 
Tabor)  they  seem  to  have  confronted  this  part  of  the  problem  more 
directly.  We  are  tempted,  I  think,  to  overlook  this  side  of  it  and  to 
assume  that  if  we  can  set  up  appropriate  structures,  people  from  our 
existing  churches  will  get  into  them  and  will  function  together  as 
Christians  should.  There  is  enough  in  these  reports,  however,  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  a  shaky  assumption.  A  lukewarm  and  compromis- 
ing approach  to  Christianity  has  become  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
very  structure  of  our  personalities.  This  too  must  undergo  radical 
change.  But  how? 

Perhaps  those  who  have  some  experience  and  theory  about  this 
part  of  the  task  can  share  it  with  us  in  another  issue  of  CONCERN. 

V.  V. 
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BINDING  AND   LOOSING 
John  Howard  Yoder 

Preface 

Concern  has  in  the  past  offered  sometimes  semi-academic 
studies,  sometimes  symposia.  This  issue  deals  with  a  single 
topic  in  another  literary  form,  that  of  a  study  outline. 

A  study  outline  is  intentionally  a  skeleton,  unevenly  filled 
out.  It  is  not  written  for  smooth  and  easy  reading,  nor  for 
completeness  and  balance.  The  careful  reader,  evaluating  it 
as  an  essay,  will  find  the  presentation  fragmentary.  The 
theologically  alert  reader  will  resent  the  absence  of  efforts  to 
relate  to  the  range  of  current  schools  of  thought.  Critical 
questions  are  avoided  and  texts  are  taken  literally  in  a  way 
that  may  seem  naive;  "how-to-do-it"  concerns  are  mixed  with 
the  meaning  of  atonement  with  no  respect  for  pigeonholing; 
no  effort  has  been  expended  on  explaining  how  this  simpli- 
fication differs  from  fundamentalism  in  method  or  motive. 

The  position  suggested  here  seems  to  gather  together  the 
dangers  of  several  ecclesiastical  scarecrows:  it  gives  more 
authority  to  the  church  than  does  Rome,  trusts  more  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  than  does  pentecostalism,  has  more  respect  for 
the  individual  than  humanism,  makes  moral  standards  more 
binding  than  puritanism,  is  more  open  to  the  given  situation 
than  the  "new  morality."  If  practiced  it  would  change  the 
life  of  churches  more  fundamentally  than  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested by  the  currently  popular  discussions  of  changing 
church  structures. 

Thus  the  path  to  the  rediscovery  of  Christian  faithfulness 
may  lead  right  through  some  positions  modern  Christian 
"moderates"  have  been  trying  to  avoid.  The  concern  ex- 
pressed here  does  not  fit  at  any  one  point  on  the  "map"  of 
traditional  denominational  positions  —  which  just  shows  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  map.  The  positions  taken  will 
seem  strange  to  Christians  of  many  schools  of  thought  —  and 
yet,  as  our  bibliographical  notes  show,  it  echoes  a  conviction 
historically  present  in  many  Christian  traditions. 


In  leaving  to  one  side  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
church  renewal,  and  in  opening  up  this  one  particular  topic 
in  this  simple,  generally  accessible,  apparently  dogmatic  way, 
there  is  no  claim  implied  that  oversimplification  is  a  way  to 
solve  problems.  The  naive  form  is  a  discussion-starting 
method  and  not  a  theological  stance. 

Some  of  the  material  following  was  prepared  for  the  Men- 
nonite  General  Conference  of  August,  1965  at  Kidron,  Ohio 
under  the  assigned  title,  "The  Congregation  Maturing  as  a 
Discerning  and  Forgiving  Body."  A  briefer  treatment  of  the 
same  topic  was  also  printed  in  Gospel  Herald  (Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania)  LVII/32,  August  18,  1964,  p.  709  under  the 
title  ' 'Church  Discipline,"  as  part  of  a  multi-author  "Doc- 
trinal Series." 

/.    The  Key  Text  -  Matthew  18:15-20. 

15  If  your*  brother  sins  go  reprove  him 
between  you*  and  him  alone;  if  he  listens 
you*  have  won  your*  brother; 

16  if  he  does  not  listen 

take  with  you*  one  or  two  more 

so  that  "by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses 

every  matter  be  established    (Deut.  19:15)"; 

17  if  he  will  not  listen  to  them 
tell  the  church; 

if  he  will  not  listen  even  to  the  church 

let  him  be  to  you*  as  a  gentile  and  a  taxcollector. 

18  Truly  I  say  to  youf 

what  youf  bind  on  earth  stands  bound  in  heaven 
and  what  youf  loose  on  earth  stands  loosed  in  heaven. 

19  Again  I  say  to  youf 

that  if  two  of  you  agree  on  earth 

concerning  every  matter  for  which  they  ask 

it  shall  be  done  for  them  by  my  father  in  heaven; 

20  for  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name, 
there  I  am  in  their  midst. 


*  in  verses  15-17  the  words  you  and  your  and  the  imperative  verbs  are 
all  singular. 

t  in  verses  18-19  you  and  the  related  verbs  are  all  plural. 
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Discussion  questions  on  Matt.  18:15-20. 

Note  your  first  impressions  of  the  passage  before  continuing 

with  further  study. 

—  what  is  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  a  brother  in  this 
way? 

—  is  this  way  of  dealing  with  a  brother  the  responsibility 
of  every  Christian?  Of  the  one  sinned  against?  Of 
church  officers? 

—  what  do  you  take  "binding"  and  "loosing"  in  v.  18  to 
mean? 

— ■  do  you  think  of  other  New  Testament  texts  on  this 
subject  or  is  it  an  isolated  idea? 

—  has  the  practicing  of  what  Jesus  describes  here  been  a 
part  of  your  experience  as  a  Christian? 

//.    The  Txvofold  Meaning  of  Binding  and  Loosing. 

In  the  sweeping  summary  authorization  which  he  gives  the 
church,  Jesus  uses  the  verbs  "bind"  and  "loose"  in  a  way 
which  takes  for  granted  that  their  meaning  is  clear  to  his 
listeners.  Centuries  later,  when  neither  secular  nor  religious 
usage  has  retained  the  pair  of  terms,  we  must  resurrect  their 
meaning.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  the  terms  no  longer 
have  a  customary  sense  in  current  language  may  permit  us 
to  use  them  now  as  a  "technical"  label  for  the  practice  Jesus 
commanded. 

A.    Two  aspects  of  meaning.     There  are  clearly  two  aspects 
to  the  meaning  of  these  verbs: 

(1)  Forgiveness:  to  "bind"  is  to  withhold  fellowship,  to 
"loose"  is  to  forgive.  This  is  supported  by  the  parallel  texts 
in  Luke  17:3  (based  in  turn  perhaps  on  Leviticus  19:17;  note 
the  other  elements  in  Luke  17:1-4  which  are  also  parallel  to 
Matt.  18:1-4  and  18:21f)  and  in  John  20:23.  It  is  supported 
as  well  by  the  other  portions  of  Matt.  18  (10-14,  the  hun- 
dredth sheep;  21  f,  seventy  times  seven;  23-35,  the  unmerciful 
servant). 

(2)  Moral  Discernment:  To  "bind"  is  to  enjoin,  to  for- 
bid or  make  obligatory;  to  "loose"  is  to  leave  free,  to  permit. 
We  recognize  the  root  ligare  "to  bind"  in  "obligate,"  "liga- 
ment," "league."  Thus  the  New  English  Bible  translates 
"forbid"  and  "allow." 


This  was  the  current,  precise  technical  meaning  which  the 
terms  "bind"  and  "loose"  (i.e.,  their  Aramaic  equivalents) 
had  in  the  language  of  the  rabbis  of  Jesus'  time.  Moral  teach- 
ing and  decision-making  in  Judaism  took  the  form  of  rulings 
by  the  rabbis  on  problem  cases  brought  to  them,  either 
"binding"  or  "loosing"  depending  on  how  they  saw  the  Law 
applying  to  each  case. 

Out  of  these  decisions  there  accumulated  a  fund  of  prece- 
dents and  principles,  called  the  halakah,  the  moral  tradition, 
which  continued  from  one  generation  to  the  next  to  be  use- 
ful in  relating  the  Law  to  current  problems.  By  taking  over 
these  terms  from  established  rabbinic  usage,  Jesus  assigns  to 
his  disciples  an  authority  to  bind  and  loose  previously 
claimed  only  by  the  great  teachers  in  Israel. 

This  dimension  of  meaning  is  the  one  emphasized  in  the 
parallel  phrasing  of  Matt.  16:19,  and  is  further  confirmed 
when  we  look  at  Matt.  18:15-20  more  closely.  Verses  15-17, 
describing  the  direct  dealings  with  the  brother,  are  spoken 
in  the  singular;  but  the  following  verses  shift  to  the  plural. 
This  suggests  that  the  authorization  of  18-20  may  have  a 
broader  import  for  the  church  than  that  of  the  immediate 
disciplinary  context. 

(For  reference  to  the  scholarly  treatment  of  this  halakah 
meaning  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  of  the  "keys"  of  Matt. 
16:19,  see  below,  p.  32,  the  "scholarly  footnote.") 

B.  The  relation  of  forgiveness  and  discernment.  At  first 
sight  these  two  activities  would  seem  not  to  be  closely  related; 
yet  on  closer  analysis  their  intimate  interrelation  becomes 
clear: 

(1)  Forgiving  presupposes  prior  discernment.  Jesus'  words 
startle  the  modern  reader  with  the  simplicity  of  His  begin- 
ning: "If  your  brother  sins . . ."  In  our  age  of  tolerance  and 
confusion  we  are  not  used  to  thinking  of  "sin"  as  that  easily 
identifiable.  Jesus  assumes  that  the  moral  standards  by  which 
sin  is  to  be  identified  are  knowable  and  known.  He  further 
assumes  that  the  offender  and  those  who  reprove  him  share 
a  common  moral  yardstick. 

(2)  Forgiving  furthers  discernment.  If  the  standards  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  who  would  reprove  a  brother  are  inappro- 
priate, the  best  way  to  discover  this  is  through  the  procedure 


of  person-to-person  conversation  with  reconciling  intent.  Thus 
the  group's  standards  are  challenged,  tested  and  confirmed, 
or  changed  as  is  found  necessary  in  the  course  of  their  being 
applied.  The  result  of  the  process,  whether  it  ends  with  the 
standards  being  changed  or  reconfirmed,  is  to  record  a  new 
decision  as  part  of  the  common  background  of  the  brother- 
hood, thus  accumulating  further  moral  insights  by  which  to 
be  guided  in  the  future. 

(3)  Discernment  necessitates  forgiveness.  There  is  in  every 
serious  problem  a  dimension  of  personal  offense  or  estrange- 
ment. This  is  the  case  even  when  the  issue  at  stake  is  quite 
"impersonal"  or  "technical"  or  "objective."  Therefore,  in 
every  right  decision  there  must  be  an  element  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  idea  that  questions  of  right  and  wrong  could 
best  be  studied  somehow  "objectively"  or  "disinterestedly"  is 
in  itself  an  unrealistic  misunderstanding  of  the  personal  char- 
acter of  every  decision-making  process. 

(4)  Forgiving  concern  sets  the  limits  of  our  responsibility 
for  one  another's  decisions.  If  I  am  a  Christian  at  all,  what 
I  do  is  my  brother's  business.  We  owe  one  another  counsel 
and,  sometimes,  correction  and  pardon.  Yet  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  for  my  brother  to  be  concerned  with  all 
that  I  do.  What  then  is  the  point  where  the  search  for  a 
common  mind  ends  and  individual  variation  and  personal 
responsibility  begins? 

The  most  current  answer  is  that  big  sins  are  the  church's 
business  and  small  ones  are  not.  Yet  every  effort  to  draw 
that  line  leads  to  legalism,  to  concern  with  the  deed  rather 
than  the  doer,  with  guilt  rather  than  restoration. 

The  correlation  of  the  two  concerns  of  forgiveness  and  dis- 
cernment provides  another  answer,  though  not  an  abstract 
one,  to  this  question.  Differences  of  conviction  and  behavior 
are  unacceptable  when  they  offend.  The  "line"  is  not  drawn 
theoretically  but  in  terms  of  personality  and  interpersonal 
concern.  If  the  difference  destroys  fellowship,  it  is  for  that 
reason  a  topic  for  reconciling  concern.  Any  variance  not 
dealt  with,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  unimportant,  becomes 
increasingly  important  with  the  passage  of  time.  Unattend- 
ed, it  magnifies  the  next  conflict  as  well. 

But  if  on  the  other  hand  Christians  have  been  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  one  another  in  love,  and  finding  that  they 


are  able  to  be  reconciled  whenever  they  deal  with  a  matter 
in  love,  they  find  as  well  that  their  "tolerance  threshold" 
rises  —  i.e.,  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust  arises  in  which  fewer 
"differences"  offend. 

Thus  both  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  some  differences, 
and  the  possibility  of  leaving  other  matters  to  individual 
liberty,  are  rooted  in  the  very  process  of  the  reconciling  ap- 
proach to  the  brother. 

"Forgiveness"  and  "discernment"  do  not  point  to  two  al- 
ternative meanings  of  the  same  words,  whereby  one  would 
always  need  to  choose  which  meaning  applies.  Forgiveness 
and  discernment  are  not  two  poles  of  a  tension  but  two  sides 
of  a  coin.  Each  presupposes  and  includes  the  other.  In  the 
following  pages  we  shall  deal  predominantly  with  the  "for- 
giveness" face  of  the  coin,  but  never  as  if  this  excluded  the 
other  aspect  of  moral  discernment. 

Discussion  questions  on  the  meaning  of  Binding  and  Loosing. 

—  can  you  be  deeply  reconciled  with  your  brother  or  sis- 
ter while  disagreeing  on  moral  decisions? 

—  can  you  tolerate  more  disagreement  with  someone  you 
have  forgiven  or  who  has  forgiven  you? 

—  can  you  agree  on  moral  issues  with  someone  you  have 
not  forgiven?  Are  you  more  critical  of  someone  you 
have  not  forgiven? 

—  before  reading  further,  note  your  first  reactions  on  read- 
ing that  Jesus  authorizes  his  disciples: 

a)  to  forgive  sins 

b)  to  make  binding  moral  decisions 

—  what  place  has  forgiveness  had  until  now  in  your  con- 
cept of  what  the  church  is  for? 

III.    The  Source  of  the  Authority  to  Bind  and  Loose. 

A.  The  authority  given  the  church  is  parallel  to  the  author- 
ity of  Christ  himself:  John  20:19-23.  Throughout  Jesus'  min- 
istry, especially  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  scan- 
dalized "the  Jews"  by  his  claims  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
Father  in  a  unique  way.  (5:18ff,  6:30ff,  7:28ff,  8:38ff,  10:25ff.) 
"Just  as  the  Father  sent  me,  so  I  send  you." 

If  it  was  possible  to  be  even  more  offensive  to  pharisaical 
reverence,  it  was  when  Jesus  took  it  upon  himself  to  forgive 
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sins  (Mark  2:7,  Luke  7:48ff);  yet  this  is  what  the  disciples 
are  charged  to  do.  He  lays  upon  them,  and  thereby  upon 
us,  the  same  powers  he  claimed  for  himself. 

B.  The  scandal  of  the  divine  mandate.  We  do  not  fully 
understand  the  grandeur  of  this  commission  if  we  are  not 
first,  as  were  the  Pharisees,  shocked  by  it.  And  not  only  the 
Pharisees  were  shocked;  Protestants  are  too.  Reacting  against 
the  abuses  of  Roman  Catholic  penitential  practice  (see 
below,  section  IX /E),  Protestants  have  for  centuries  been 
arguing  that  "only  God  can  forgive,"  and  that  the  believer 
receives  reassurance  of  forgiveness  not  from  another  man, 
but  in  the  secret  of  his  own  heart. 

The  heat  and  vigor  of  this  old  protestant-catholic  debate 
point  us  to  the  difficulty  we  have  in  conceiving,  and  in  be- 
lieving, that  God  really  can  authorize  men  to  commit  him, 
that  is,  to  forbid  and  to  forgive  on  his  behalf  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  action  stands  "in  heaven."  How  can  it  be,  and 
what  can  it  mean,  that  such  powers  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  ordinary  men  the  likes  of  Peter? 

The  jealous  concern  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  all  religion, 
for  the  transcendence  of  God,  for  his  untouchability  and  his 
distance  from  men,  might  have  been  able  to  adjust,  or  to 
make  an  exception,  for  arrogant  claims  like  this  on  behalf  of 
a  most  exceptional  man,  a  High  Priest  or  a  Grand  Rabbi,  a 
prophet  or  king.  But  the  real  scandal  of  the  way  God  chose 
to  work  among  men  —  what  we  call  the  "Incarnation"  —  is 
that  it  was  an  ordinary  working  man  from  Nazareth  who 
commissioned  a  crew  of  ordinary  people  —  former  fishermen 
and  taxgatherers  —  to  forgive  sins. 

C.  The  church  is  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  text 
in  John  20  links  the  imparting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directly 
with  the  commission  to  forgive.  According  to  John  14:16, 
the  functions  of  the  promised  Spirit  will  be  to  "convince," 
to  "lead  into  all  truth,"  and  to  remind  believers  of  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  which  they  had  not  grasped  before. 

In  Acts  1  and  2  the  function  of  the  Spirit  is  to  empower 
the  disciples  to  be  witnesses;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  story  of 
Acts,  notably  in  the  decisions  of  chapters  13  and  15,  but  also 
in  the  modest  details  of  Paul's  travel  arrangements,  the  Spirit 
is  active  especially  in  making  decisions.    If  the  proportionate 
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space  given  to  various  themes  is  indicative,  the  basic  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  to  guide  in  discernment,  with  prophecy,  testi- 
mony, inward  conviction,  and  empowerment  for  obedience 
being  subordinate  aspects  of  that  work. 

The  promise  of  the  presence  of  Christ  "where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  in  my  name"  is  often  understood  in  modern 
Protestantism  as  meaning  either  the  efficacy  of  prayer  or  the 
gathered  congregation's  sense  of  a  spiritual  presence  in  their 
midst.  Yet  in  the  original  context  of  Matt.  18:19-20  its  appli- 
cation is  to  the  divinely  authorized  process  of  decision. 

D.  This  mandate  makes  the  church  the  church.  The  Greek 
word  ekklesia  ("church")  is  found  only  twice  in  the  Gospels 
coming  from  Jesus'  lips;  the  two  times  are  the  two  "bind  and 
loose"  passages.  The  word  ekklesia  itself  (like  the  earlier 
Hebrew  term  and  the  Aramaic  equivalent  which  Jesus  prob- 
ably used)  does  not  refer  to  a  specifically  religious  meeting, 
nor  to  a  particular  organization:  it  rather  means  the  "assem- 
bly," the  gathering  of  a  people  into  a  meeting  for  delibera- 
tion or  for  a  public  announcement. 

It  is  no  accident  that  in  Matt.  16,  the  assignment  by  Jesus 
of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  follows  directly  upon  Peter's 
first  confession  of  Christ  as  Messiah.  The  confession  is  the 
basis  of  the  authority;  the  authorization  given  is  the  seal 
upon  the  confession.  The  church  is  where,  because  there 
Jesus  is  confessed  as  Christ,  men  are  empowered  to  speak  to 
one  another  in  God's  Name. 

Discussion  questions  on  the  church's  authorization. 

"  —  are  there  many  different  activities,  or  only  a  few,  which 
'   *  Jesus  specifically  ordered  the  church  to  carry  "out  in  his 
name? 

—  read  John  14-16  and  the  story  of  Acts  to  check  on  the 
statements  made  in  section  C,  above,  concerning  the 
workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

—  what  teaching  do  you  remember  in  the  past  about  who 
can  forgive  sins? 


IV.    The  Way  of  Dealing  with  the  Brother  Is  Determined 
by  the  Reconciling  Intent. 

A.  The  reconciling  approach  is  personal.  The  entire  section 
18:15-18  is  in  the  singular:  it  is  a  command  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  point  of  the  passage  is  not  that  there  must  be  just 
three  steps   (rather  than  four  or  five)   but  that: 

—  the  first  encounter  is  "between  the  two  of  you  alone"; 
and  that: 

—  still  another  small-group  effort  at  mediation  is  made,  if 
the  first  attempt  has  failed,  before  the  matter  becomes 
public. 

The  personal  approach  first  of  all  guarantees  that  the  mat- 
ter remains  confidential.  This  is  the  scriptural  prohibition 
of  gossip  and  defamation.  Anyone  knows  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  tale-bearing.  But  sometimes  one  may  think 
it  wrong  only  because  it  reveals  secrets,  or  only  when  the  re- 
ports one  passes  on  are  not  true,  or  when  the  intention  in 
passing  them  on  is  to  hurt  someone.  Each  of  these  explana- 
tions of  what  is  wrong  with  gossip  leaves  a  "loophole."  Each 
would  permit  some  kinds  of  talking  about  the  neighbor's 
faults  to  continue. 

But  if  Jesus'  command  is  that  the  thing  to  do  with  an  un- 
favorable report  is  to  go  to  the  person  himself,  then  all  one's 
temptations  to  pass  the  word  along  are  blocked,  and  con- 
fidentiality is  demanded  by  the  concern  for  the  offender. 

Secondly  it  is  hereby  assured  that  the  process  is  closely 
bound  to  the  local  situation.  Either  party  can  bring  into 
the  discussion  aspects  of  the  picture  which  would  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  general  statements  of  rules.  Thus 
there  is  a  safeguard  against  the  danger  of  puritanism,  which 
promulgates  ethical  generalities  apart  from  the  context  where 
they  must  apply,  and  then  applies  them  strictly  and  uni- 
formly to  every  case. 

When  dealing  personally  with  the  offender,  in  view  of  his 
problems,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  as  virtues  or  vices 
whole  categories  of  behavior  without  taking  part  with  him 
in  the  struggle  and  the  tension  of  applying  them  to  his  situ- 
ation. It  is  he  who  must  determine  how  to  behave  when  he 
really  faces  the  difficult  choice.  It  may  be  that  the  one  ac- 
cused will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  right.    Or  per- 
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haps  the  one  admonishing  him  may  be  able  to  help  him  find 
a  better  solution  he  had  not  seen. 

This  is  a  built-in  way  to  assure  that  churches  will  not  con- 
tinue to  proclaim  rules  which  are  no  longer  capable  of  appli- 
cation. Standards  must  constantly  be  tested  by  whether  it 
is  possible  to  show  the  brother  how  he  has  sinned.  If  no 
one  can  show  him  how  he  should  have  done  differently,  then 
the  rules  are  inadequate  and  he  has  been  accused  unfairly. 
The  very  process  of  conversation  with  him  is  then  the  way 
to  change  the  rules.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  standards  con- 
tinue to  be  correct,  it  is  in  the  conversation  with  the  tempted 
brother  that  the  church  will  be  obliged  to  give  the  most  fruit- 
ful attention  to  finding  other  ways  of  meeting  his  needs  and 
the  temptations  which  led  him  to  fall. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  that  puritanism  must  be  avoided, 
there  is  an  equal  danger  of  letting  the  situation  provide  its 
own  rules.  What  modern  writers  call  "situation  ethics"  or 
"relevance"  or  "contextualism"  may  mean  simply  allowing 
every  individual  full  liberty  to  make  his  own  decisions.  This 
approach  ends  by  sacrificing  all  moral  bindingness  and  all 
community  by  adopting  in  advance,  in  a  general  way,  a  gen- 
eral "rule-against-rules."  "Binding  and  loosing"  achieves  the 
same  flexibility  to  fit  each  context,  without  being  too  sweep- 
ingly  permissive. 

The  approach  is  in  a  "spirit  of  meekness"  (Galatians  6:1); 
i.e.,  in  recognition  of  the  mutual  need  of  all  members  for 
one  another  and  for  forgiveness.  (Note:  "bearing  one  an- 
other's burdens"  in  6:2  is  centered  not  on  economic  needs 
but  on  the  need  for  this  kind  of  mutual  moral  support.) 

B.  Everyone  in  the  church  shares  the  responsibility  for  the 
reconciling  approach.  (1)  The  command  of  Matt.  18  assigns 
the  initiative  to  anyone  aware  of  the  offense.  The  words 
"against  thee,"  present  in  most  older  translations,  are  miss- 
ing in  the  most  reliable  ancient  manuscripts;  no  such  limita- 
tion is  present  in  Luke  17:3,  Gal.  6:  If,  James  5:19f. 

Those  who  interpret  the  instructions  to  apply  only  to  the 
person  sinned  against  would  shift  the  attention  from  the 
offender's  need  for  reconciliation,  to  the  resentment  of  the 
person  hurt,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings.  If  this 
shift  is  taken  seriously,  it  means  that  for  certain  sins  where 
there  is  no  one  specific  person  offended,  there  would  be  noth- 
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ing  for  anyone  to  do.  Such  a  limiting  interpretation  would 
also  lead  the  more  "mature"  or  "tolerant"  or  "accepting" 
person  to  absorb  the  offense  and  suffer  without  response,  for 
he  is  adult  enough  not  to  need  to  "blow  off  steam."  However, 
according  to  Gal.  6,  it  is  the  spiritually  mature  person  who 
is  especially  responsible  to  act  in  reconciliation. 

(2)  The  instructions  of  Matt.  5:23ff  assign  the  same  re- 
sponsibility to  the  person  who  has  offended,  if  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  offense.  His  obligation  to  be  reconciled  is 
prior  to  any  other  righteous  works,  however  worthy.  If  your 
brother  has  something  against  you,  don't  bring  your  sacri- 
fice. It  is  thus  the  responsibility  of  every  person  —  of  the 
offender,  of  the  offended,  of  every  informed  third  party  in 
the  Christian  fellowship  —  when  aware  of  any  kind  of  offense, 
to  take  initiative  toward  the  restoration  of  fellowship. 

(3)  There  is  no  indication  that  this  responsibility  belongs 
in  any  particular  way  to  "the  ministry."  "Forgiving"  is  never 
indicated  in  the  New  Testament  as  one  of  the  "gifts"  dis- 
tributed within  the  congregation,  nor  as  a  specific  responsi- 
bility of  the  pastor,  elder,  bishop  or  deacon. 

Now  there  are  good  common-sense  reasons  for  assuming 
that  anyone  who  is  responsible  for  leadership  in  the  life  of 
the  church  will  also  be  concerned  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
this  reconciling  discipline.  Thus  church  leaders  might  well 
be  included  among  the  "two  or  three"  of  Matt.  18:16,  or  the 
"wise  among  you"  of  I  Corinthians  6:5,  who  seek  to  mediate 
in  the  second  effort.  Nevertheless,  these  are  only  relative, 
common-sense  considerations.  They  may  properly  apply  only 
after  the  first  attempt  at  reconciliation;  for  to  inform  church 
leaders  before  that  first  attempt  is  counter  to  the  letter  and 
the  intent  of  the  demand  for  initial  confidentiality:  "between 
you  and  him  alone." 

For  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  the  elder,  the  preacher  or  the 
deacon  to  be  normally  or  exclusively  the  disciplinarian,  to 
the  extent  that  others  no  longer  share  with  him  in  the  same 
burden,  undermines  both  the  reconciling  process  and  this 
person's  other  leadership  ministries. 

C.  This  process  belongs  in  the  church.  The  church's  respon- 
sibility may  not  be  turned  over  to  the  State  (as  in  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  according  to  the  convinced  theological 
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opinions  of  Calvin  and  his  friends),  or  to  any  other  agency 
representing  the  total  society. 

Something  like  this  is  happening  in  our  society.  Though 
puritanism  in  churches  is  out  of  style,  we  are  accustomed  to 
the  FBI  and  the  draft  board  exercising  moral  oversight;  we 
expect  schools  and  social  workers  to  develop  the  character  of 
the  persons  they  work  with.  (Concerning  the  way  the  nation 
takes  over  the  moral  authority  of  the  church,  cf.  John  Smylie, 
The  Christian  Church  and  National  Ethos,  Church  Peace 
Mission  pamphlet,  Washington,  1963.) 

Nor  can  the  reconciling  process  in  the  church  be  prop- 
erly replaced  by  secular  psychotherapy. 

This  study  makes  no  attempt  to  investigate  the  complex 
interrelationships  between  the  church  and  the  mental  health 
institution,  between  moral  guilt  and  psychotic  anxiety,  etc. 
There  clearly  can  and  should  be  no  fixed  wall  between  men- 
tal health  and  the  church,  yet  neither  may  one  be  absorbed 
into  the  other.  No  definition  of  the  interrelation  of  these 
areas  can  be  accepted  which  takes  the  matter  of  guilt  and 
grace  completely  away  from  the  congregation,  or  which  ex- 
cludes conscious  confession  and  forgiveness  for  known  will- 
ful offenses,  or  which  dissolves  all  moral  measurement  into 
self-adjustment.  Not  psychiatry  and  psychology,  but  the  car- 
icature of  these  professions  as  secular  agencies  of  forgiveness 
is  the  abuse  we  need  to  avoid. 

D.  Reconciliation  and  restoration  is  the  only  worthy  motive. 
Any  textbook  discussion  of  "church  discipline"  aligns  several 
other  reasons  for  its  application  by  the  church: 

—  the  purity  of  the  church  as  a  valuable  goal  in  its  own 
right; 

—  protecting  the  reputation  of  the  church  before  the  out- 
side world; 

—  testifying  to  the  righteous  demands  of  God; 

—  dramatizing  the  demands  of  church  membership,  espe- 
cially to  new  or  young  members; 

—  safeguarding  against  the  relativization  and  loss  of  com- 
mon Christian  moral  standards. 

Real  as  they  are,  as  by-products,  and  logical  as  they  may 
well  be  in  motivating  the  church,  it  is  striking  that  these 
concerns  are  not  part  of  the  New  Testament  picture.  These 
reasonings  all  put  the  church  in  a  posture  of  maintaining  her 
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righteousness,  whereas  the  New  Testament  speaks  in  terms  of 
shared  forgiveness. 

Nevertheless  there  is,  beyond  Jesus'  simple  "you  will  have 
won  your  brother,"  one  deeper  way  of  phrasing  the  motiva- 
tion. J  Cor.  5:6ff  speaks  of  the  discipline  process  in  the 
image  of  'leaven";  the  church  is  the  lump  of  dough,  all  of 
which  will  be  caused  to  ferment  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
yeast  cells  within  it.  Paul  thus  says  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
moral  solidarity  linking  all  the  members  of  the  body,  so  that 
if  individuals  persist  in  disobedience  within  the  fellowship, 
their  guilt  is  no  longer  merely  the  moral  responsibility  of 
those  individuals  alone,  but  becomes  a  kind  of  collective 
blame  shared  by  the  whole  body.  I  should  deal  with  my 
brother's  sin  because  he  and  I  are  members  one  of  another; 
unless  I  am  the  agent  of  his  sharing  in  restoration,  he  is  the 
agent  of  my  sharing  guilt. 

Discussion  questions  on  the  reconciling  approach. 

—  would  it  be  possible  to  maintain  self-righteousness  or 
judgmental  attitudes  if  the  principle  of  going  directly 
to  the  brother  were  respected? 

—  would  the  concern  for  discipline  be  more  effectively 
taken  care  of  if  it  were  assigned  to  one  particular  offi- 
cer in  the  church? 

—  are  there  certain  kinds  of  questions  to  which  the  in- 
structions of  Matt.  18  should  not  apply?  Certain  sins 
which  should  not  be  so  easily  forgiven?  Or  certain 
others  which  do  not  call  for  this  much  attention? 


V.    The  Centrality  of  This  Forgiving  Function 
in  the  New  Testament. 

A.  Reference  to  "binding  and  loosing"  occurs  at  the  only 
places  in  the  Gospels  where  the  word  "church"  is  reported 
as  used  by  Jesus.  The  church  is  therefore  most  centrally  de- 
fined as  the  place  where  "binding  and  loosing"  takes  place. 
Where  this  does  not  happen,  "church"  is  not  fully  present. 

B.  This  is  the  only  connection  in  which  it  is  said  of  the 
church  that  she  is  authorized  to  "commit  God."  "What  you 
bind  on  earth  stands  bound  in  Heaven."  The  image  is  that 
of  the  ambassador  plenipotentiary  or  of  the  "power  of  attor- 
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ney";  the  signature  of  the  accredited  representative  binds  the 
one  who  gave  the  commission. 

C.  It  is  in  the  context  of  this  activity  of  the  church  that  the 
promise  is  given  (Matt.  18:19-20,  John  14:26,  16:12ff,  20:22f) 
that  Christ  (or  the  Spirit)  is  present  where  men  meet  in 
his  name.  It  can  be  argued  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  is  more  often  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
discerning  and  forgiving  than  (as  Acts  1:8)  in  relation  to 
witnessing. 

D.  This  practical  application  of  forgiveness  (18:15-18)  is 
the  center  of  the  teaching  of  the  entire  chapter  18  on  for- 
giveness. 

E.  The  only  condition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  6:12)  and 
the  only  commentary  of  Jesus  on  the  Prayer  (Matt.  6:14-15) 
both  limit  God's  forgiveness  to  those  who  forgive  their  breth- 
ren (also  said  in  Matt.  18:35,  Mark  11:25,  Ephesians  4:32, 
Colossians  3:13). 

F.  The  reconciliation  with  one's  brother  is  prerequisite  to 
valid  worship    (Matt.  5:23f). 

G.  As  we  saiv  above  (III/C,  Matt.  18:19,20),  the  promise  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  related  especially  closely  to 
binding  and  loosing. 


VI.    The  Centrality  of  Binding  and  Loosing 
in  the  Life  of  Free-Church  Protestantism 

A.  The  s?nall  group  of  followers  of  Huldrych  Zwingli  who 
later  came  to  be  known  as  "Anabaptists"  are  usually  thought 
of  as  having  begun  their  search  for  the  form  of  the  faithful 
church  around  the  question  of  the  state  church,  or  around 
infant  baptism.  It  is  however  just  as  correct  to  say  that  the 
point  at  which  the  group  of  brethren  became  conscious  of 
its  identity  was  a  concern  for  dealing  with  offenders  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  of  Matt.  18.  The  term,  "rule  of  Christ," 
with  which  they  referred  to  the  instructions  of  Matt.  18,  was 
already  a  fixed  phrase  in  their  vocabulary  in  1524,  before 
they  had  reached  any  final  conclusions  about  the  form  of  the 
church,  the  practice  of  adult  baptism,  or  the  church's  inde- 
pendence from  the  state. 
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The  first  Anabaptists  did  not  say  that  infants  should  not 
be  baptized  because  they  cannot  have  an  experience  of  faith 
and  the  new  birth,  nor  did  they  reject  the  believer's  infant 
baptism  only  because  there  was  no  biblical  text  commanding 
it.  Their  belief  was  rather  that  he  who  requests  baptism  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  mutual  obligation  of  giving  and  receiving 
counsel  in  the  congregation;  this  is  what  a  child  cannot  do. 

In  the  first  clear  statement  rejecting  infant  baptism,  in 
September,  1524,  before  going  on  to  discuss  whether  water 
has  a  saving  effect  or  whether  unbaptized  children  are  lost, 
Conrad  Grebel  says,  "even  an  adult  is  not  to  be  baptized 
without  Christ's  rule  of  binding  and  loosing."  Thus  the  issue 
is  not  the  age  of  the  one  baptized,  but  the  commitment  he 
makes,  entering  into  the  covenant  community  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  its  claims  upon  him. 

Balthasar  Hubmaier,  the  theologian  of  Anabaptism  and 
the  only  first-generation  leader  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
draw  up  printed  patterns  of  church  order,  likewise  put  the 
commitment-character  of  baptism  at  the  center  of  his  view  of 
reformation.    It  is  clear  in  his  catechism: 

Q.    What  is  the  baptismal  pledge? 

A.  It  is  a  commitment  which  man  makes  to  God  publicly 
and  orally  before  the  church,  in  which  he  renounces  Satan, 
all  his  thoughts  and  works.  He  pledges  as  well  that  he 
will  henceforth  set  all  his  faith,  hope  and  trust  alone  in 
God,  and  direct  his  life  according  to  the  divine  Word,  in 
the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  in  case  he  should 
not  do  that,  he  promises  hereby  to  the  church  that  he 
desires  virtuously  to  receive  from  her  members  and  from 
her  fraternal  admonition,  as  is  said  above. 

Q.  What  power  do  those  who  are  in  the  church  have 
over  one  another? 

A.    The  authority  of  fraternal  admonition. 

Q.    What  is  fraternal  admonition? 

A.  The  one  who  sees  his  brother  sinning  goes  to  him  in 
love  and  admonishes  him  fraternally  and  quietly  that  he 
should  abandon  such  sin.  If  he  does  so  he  has  won  his 
soul.  If  he  does  not,  then  he  takes  two  or  three  witnesses 
with  him  and  admonishes  him  before  them  once  again. 
If  he  follows  him,  it  is  concluded,  if  not,  he  says  it  to  the 
church.  The  same  calls  him  forward  and  admonishes  him 
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for  the  third  time.     If  he  now  abandons  his  sin,  he  has 
saved  his  soul. 

Q.    From  where  does  the  church  have  this  authority? 
A.    From  the  command  of  Christ,  who  said  to  his  disci- 
ples, all  that  you  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in 
heaven  and  all  that  you  loose  on  earth  shall  also  be  loosed 
in  heaven. 

Q.    But  what  right  has  one  brother  to  use  this  authority 
on  another? 

A.    From  the  baptismal  pledge  in  which  a  man  subjects 
himself  to  the  church  and  all  her  members  according  to 
the  word  of  Christ. 
(A   complete   text   by   Hubmaier   appears   later   in    this  pamphlet.) 

Far  from  being  the  extreme  expression  of  individualism, 
the  baptism  of  believers  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  most 
sweeping  communal  responsibility  for  the  life  of  all  mem- 
bers. 

B.  The  Wesleyan  revival  may  stand  as  a  sample  for  the 
numerous  renewal  movements  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
Wesley  and  his  colleagues  had  some  particular  doctrinal 
emphases,  great  personal  gifts,  and  their  ministry  came  at  a 
time  of  great  need.  Yet  the  fundamental  local  experience 
which  the  "methodist"  had  week  by  week,  and  the  real  reason 
for  the  movement's  practical  success,  was  the  regular  en- 
counter with  the  "class."  This  was  a  circle  of  persons  meet- 
ing regularly,  committed  to  one  another  and  bearing  one 
another's  burdens  in  every  way,  with  special  attention  to  re- 
proof and  restoration. 

This  has  been  true  of  movements  of  revival  and  renewal 
in  every  age;  they  restore  a  new  freedom  in  forgiving  rela- 
tionships within  the  local  fellowship,  and  a  renewed  ethical 
earnestness,  born  not  out  of  rigorous  law  but  out  of  mutual 
concern. 

C.  Contemporary  examples  may  be  found  in  the  revivalism 
of  Keswick  and  of  East  Africa.  By  the  nature  of  the  case 
such  movements,  without  fixed  denominational  authority, 
are  open  to  various  organizational,  doctrinal  and  personal 
peculiarities.  Some  of  these  are  novel  and  some  perhaps  may 
be  questionable.  Yet  what  keeps  these  movements  alive  and 
lively  is  the  renewed  experience  of  the  gift  of  openness,  the 
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capacity  given  by  grace  to  be  transparent  with  the  brother 
about  ones  own  sins  and  the  brother's,  and  thereby  to  make 
concrete  the  assurance  of  forgiveness. 

D.  Every  revival  and  every  renewal  movement  has  begun  by 
reestablishing  among  estranged  brethren,  by  repentance,  a 
possibility  of  communication  which  had  been  broken  off  by 
the  pride  and  the  power-hunger  of  those  within  the  churches. 
This  kind  of  renewal  may  happen  at  any  time  or  place,  and 
within  any  kind  of  Christian  group;  but  for  the  free  churches 
it  is  constitutive,  it  defines  their  specific  character.  The  Free 
Church  is  not  simply  an  assembly  of  individuals  with  a  com- 
mon spiritual  experience  of  personal  forgiveness  received 
directly  from  God;  nor  is  it  merely  a  kind  of  working  com- 
mittee, a  tool  to  get  certain  kinds  of  work  carried  out.  The 
church  is  also,  as  a  social  reality  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  that  people  through  whose  relationships  God  makes 
forgiveness  visible. 

VII.    The  Congregational  Method  of  Decision-Making. 

The  mandate  to  forgive  and  to  decide  makes  no  formal 
prescriptions  about  how  small  or  large  groups  (the  "two  or 
three  with  you,"  or  "the  church")  are  to  discuss  and  decide. 
Shall  the  decisions  for  the  group  be  made  by  authority  per- 
sonages, entitled  by  age  or  ordination  to  speak  for  all?  Or 
by  a  numerical  majority?  This  question  applies  not  only  to 
"discipline"  but  to  other  kinds  of  "discerning"  decision- 
making as  well. 

The  present  study  does  not  seek  to  go  deeply  into  this  for- 
mal matter,  since  the  writings  of  Burkholder,  Brinton,  Littell 
and  Schmauch  which  will  be  referred  to  below  do  so  more 
fully. 

A.  From  the  narrower  realm  of  the  forgiving  process,  we 
must  carry  over  into  the  broader  discussion  of  churchly 
decision-making  several  elements  which  are  not  usually  em- 
phasized in  discussions  of  church  organization: 

—  the  abiding  awareness  that  all  decision  involves  ele- 
ments of  conflict  and  resentment  which  need  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  atmosphere  of  abiding  forgiveness; 

—  the  situation-bound  movement  of  an  issue  from  the 
two  through  the  few  to  the  congregation. 
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B.  From  the  few  descriptions  of  congregational  meetings  we 
have  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  I  Cor.  12-14,  it  seems 
clear  that  every  member  has  a  right,  perhaps  a  duty,  to  share 
in  the  process.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Corinthian  type 
of  church  life  is  normative  in  any  formal  way. 

C.  It  is  clear  that  specific  "gifts"  contribute  to  the  Spirit-led 
decision  process;  it  is  an  orderly  and  not  a  formless  move- 
ment. Some  "prophesy,"  others  "preside"  and  "oversee"  and 
"administer." 

D.  The  decision  process,  although  it  is  often  "illuminated" 
by  some  immediate  inspiration,  cannot  go  forward  validly  in 
a  knowledge  vacuum.  There  must  be,  if  a  decision  is  to  be 
faithful,  a  way  of  informing  it  with  full  access  to  the  biblical- 
theological  heritage  of  Christian  insight.  If  it  is  to  be 
relevant,  it  must  be  equally  informed  about  all  the  factual 
dimensions  of  the  current  problem.  There  is  no  basis  for 
any  dichotomy  between  "religious"  and  "secular"  informa- 
tion, as  if  either  could  make  decision-making  superfluous  or 
as  if  Spirit  guidance  could  get  along  without  either.  Holy 
Spirit  guidance  is  not  an  alternative  to  correct  information. 


Discussion  questions  on  Section  VII. 

—  does  it  ever  happen  that  "religious  knowledge"  is  held 
to  settle  a  question  so  that  no  decision  is  needed? 

—  does  the  same  thing  ever  happen  with  "secular"  knowl- 
edge? Do  the  "authorities"  or  the  "law"  settle  a  ques- 
tion without  decision-making? 

—  do  current  ways  of  assigning  tasks  to  individuals  in  our 
churches  reflect  the  teaching  of  Romans  12,  Eph.  4, 
I  Cor.  12? 


VIII.   Misunderstandings  of  the  Concept  of  "Discipline" 

As  central  as  is  the  commission  to  bind  and  to  loose,  both 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  any  sober  view  of  the  mission 
of  the  church,  it  has  nevertheless  been  widely  misunderstood, 
distorted,  and  neglected.  How  can  this  have  come  about? 
So  universal  a  loss  of  so  fundamental  a  function  must  be 
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understood  and  evaluated.  Otherwise  we  may  well  fall  into 
the  same  traps  and  be  unable  to  recover  it,  or,  having  grasped 
it,  rapidly  lose  it  again.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  devote  a 
sizable  part  of  our  study  to  the  encounter  with  other  points 
of  view. 

We  look  first  at  misunderstandings  connected  to  the  word 
"discipline,"  the  label  by  which  this  work  of  brotherhood  is 
most  often  designated. 

A.  The  attention  may  move  from  the  reconciliation  of  the 
offender  to  his  punishment.  Under  this  misunderstanding, 
instead  of  restoration,  one  seeks  to  inflict  on  the  guilty  party 
some  suffering  to  compensate  for  the  suffering  he  has  caused; 
at  least  the  suffering  of  public  humiliation.  This  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  right,  or  a  need  of  the  offended  persons  or 
group  for  some  kind  of  vengeance;  or  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  "moral  order"  somehow  demands  it,  or  that  the  guilty 
one  himself  needs  chastisement. 

B.  The  attention  may  move  from  the  person  to  the  offense. 
Big  offenses  call  for  big  punishment,  small  ones  for  lesser 
measures.  These  standards  are  the  same  regardless  of  the 
person  involved.  Concern  for  "fairness,"  i.e.,  uniformity  in 
application,  replaces  the  unpredictability  of  dealing  with 
one  offense  at  a  time. 

C.  Concern  may  move  from  the  offender  to  the  "standards." 
Strict  observance  of  the  rules  is  thought  of  as  necessary  to 
reassure  the  group  of  its  righteousness,  or  to  teach  other 
members  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  or  to  testify  to  the 
surrounding  world  of  the  church's  seriousness.  The  brother 
is  then  less  important  to  the  church  than  its  identity  and 
reputation  and  standards,  or  even  than  the  power  of  its 
leaders  which  is  threatened  by  his  not  conforming. 

D.  Responsibility  moves  from  the  brother  to  the  church 
disciplinarian;  the  bishop  or  the  deacon  is  charged  ex  officio 
with  the  duty  of  reprimand: 

—  this  depersonalizes  the  process,  for  the  official  disci- 
plinarian will  be  farther  from  the  offense,  and  will  be 
concerned  to  demonstrate  his  fairness  by  treating  all 
alike; 
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—  this  furthermore  undermines  the  other  ministries  which 
the  bishop  or  deacon  should  be  exercising  in  the  church; 

—  such  delegation  of  power  furthermore  bypasses  the  ex- 
press instruction  of  Matt.  18:15  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  approach  made  to  the  brother  by  anyone  should 
be  "between  you  and  him  alone,"  i.e.,  excluding  any 
discussion  with  a  third  party,  even  the  ministry. 

E.  In  line  with  these  misunderstandings,  there  may  well  de- 
velop the  idea  of  a  distinction  between  several  distinct  cate- 
gories of  sin.  Public  and  scandalous  offenses  (sexual  sins, 
theft  and  murder)  or  ritual  taboos  (alcohol  and  the  dance 
in  pioneer  Protestantism)  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  deperson- 
alized, puritan  discipline.  But  tale-bearing,  pride  and  avarice 
cannot.  The  sins  of  the  weak  and  sensual  are  magnified; 
those  of  the  proud  and  strong  are  not  named.  Now  if  the 
New  Testament  authorizes  any  distinction  at  all  between 
kinds  of  sin  —  which  is  challengeable  —  it  would  be  the  other 
way  around. 

We  may  sum  up  this  constant  temptation  to  deform  the 
binding  and  loosing  experience  with  the  word  "puritan."  It 
is  this  abuse  which  has  given  to  terms  like  "discipline,"  "ad- 
monish," and  "reprove"  a  distasteful  ring  in  our  ears.  The 
puritan  is  concerned  to  impose  the  right  standards  on  a 
whole  society;  Jesus  and  the  free  church  are  concerned  to  see 
the  brother  grow  freely  in  the  integrity  with  which  he  lives 
out  the  meaning  of  his  freely-made  commitment  to  Christ. 

Discussion  questions  on  the  misunderstandings  of  discipline. 

—  can  you  illustrate  from  experience  any  of  the  deforma- 
tions listed  above? 

—  talk  back;  are  there  any  understandings,  listed  above 
as  "misunderstandings,"  which  you  think  are  correct? 
Why? 

—  can  you  see  some  other  reasons  for  the  repeated  for- 
saking, with  the  passage  of  time,  of  the  practice  of 
fraternal  discipline? 

—  is  the  above  outline  right  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  "pun- 
ishment"? Does  society  need  to  punish  the  offender? 
Does  the  offender  himself  need  to  feel  punishment? 
Does  the  moral  order  call  for  it? 
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IX.    Misunderstandings  of  the  Meaning  of  "Love." 

The  expression  of  evangelical  forgiveness  and  discernment 
can  just  as  easily  be  lost  in  the  reaction  against  puritanism, 
which  in  the  name  of  love  leaves  the  individual  alone  with 
his  struggles,  his  guilt,  his  uncertainty,  and  his  mistaken 
certainties.  Once  the  puritanical  approach  has  been  dis- 
credited by  its  friends,  and  undermined  by  the  pressure  of 
the  larger  society  (which  in  its  demands  for  conformity  is 
also  a  kind  of  puritanism),  the  undiscerning  and  adolescent 
reaction  which  comes  most  easily  is  that  of  letting  every 
individual  be  his  own  master. 

A.  This  failure  to  intervene  may  be  explained  (sincerely  or 
in  cowardice)  in  terms  of  "love"  or  "acceptance"  or  "respect 
for  individual  difference"  or  "letting  him  free  to  work  it  out 
himself."  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  feeling;  it  is 
understandable  to  the  extent  to  which  puritanism  is  assumed 
to  be  the  only  alternative.  But  the  procedure  commanded 
by  Jesus  also  is  an  expression  of  "love"  and  "acceptance," 
and  still  "lets  him  work  it  out  himself." 

During  the  first  generation  of  reaction  against  a  puritan- 
ical heritage,  people  may  have  sufficient  moral  rigor  built 
into  their  reflexes  that  they  may  seem  to  be  able  to  get  along 
with  a  great  degree  of  individual  autonomy,  and  still  not 
loose  their  moorings.  Yet  once  the  backlog  of  puritanical 
certainties  is  no  longer  there  to  lean  upon  and  to  react 
against,  it  again  becomes  visible  that  individual  freedom  is  a 
most  deceptive  and  lone  kind  of  conformity  to  the  world. 

B.  There  is  the  excuse  of  modesty:  "who  am  I  to  say  he  has 
sinned?" 

—  because  I  too  am  a  sinner; 

—  because  I  don't  know  his  situation;  "sin"  is  after  all  a 
relative  matter; 

—  because  everyone  must  find  his  own  way. 

We  can  agree  that  no  one  knows  the  offender's  situation 
quite  as  he  does.  This  is  why  the  one  who  reproves  him 
must  "go  to  him  alone"  instead  of  judging  him  a  priori  for 
what  it  is  he  is  thought  to  have  done.  This  approach  thus 
safeguards  all  the  valid  concerns  of  what  is  currently  adver- 
tised as  "situation  ethics." 
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It  is  true  as  well  that  we  are  all  sinners;  but  Jesus  does 
not  let  the  duty  to  forgive  depend  on  one's  own  sinlessness; 
he  precisely  says  that  it  is  those  who  are  forgiven  who  must 
forgive. 

C.  The  excuse  of  "maturity":  if  I  am  emotionally  strong  I 
can  forgive  and  forget  without  bothering  the  brother  or  the 
church.  This  attitude,  which  can  be  the  sincere  expression 
of  a  forgiving  spirit  and  of  wholesome  emotional  resilience, 
is  based  on  the  mistaken  assumption  (see  above,  IV/B/1) 
that  the  concern  of  the  process  is  for  the  one  offended  rather 
than  for  the  offender. 

D.  The  idea  of  blanket  forgiveness  by  virtue  of  theological 
understanding  or  by  liturgy: 

—  forms  which  prescribe  the  phrases  for  the  confession  of 
sin  and  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  are  part  of  the  regu- 
lar liturgies  of  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  communions; 

—  anyone  who  knows,  as  any  lay  Christian  should  know, 
that  God  is  a  forgiving  God,  can  apply  this  knowledge 
to  himself,  as  a  purely  mental  operation,  and  have  the 
assurance  of  his  own  reconciliation; 

—  anyone  accustomed  to  the  diluted  "lay"  forms  of  popu- 
lar contemporary  psychology  knows  that  "self-accept- 
ance" is  for  contemporary  man  a  possibility,  a  virtue, 
or  even  a  duty.  Thus,  knowing  it  should  be  done  and 
therefore  must  be  possible,  one  may  seek  consciously 
to  "forgive  himself." 

E.  The  anti-Roman-Catholic  argument  that  forgiveness  is  not 
within  the  authority  of  the  church.  As  at  other  points,  some 
Protestants  have  been  driven  by  their  anticatholicism  to  be- 
come unbiblical.  The  medieval  Catholic  penitential  prac- 
tice involves  definite  abuses: 

—  limiting  this  forgiving  function  to  a  sacramentally 
authorized  priest; 

—  tying  it  to  a  prescribed  set  of  acts  of  penance; 

—  trying  to  make  it  consistent,  legal,  impersonal,  impar- 
tial, so  as  to  apply  in  the  same  way  to  all  men  without 
favoritism  (the  same  deformation  as  in  puritan  Prot- 
estantism); 

—  giving  room  for  the  idea  that  the  sin  is  "made  right" 
not  wholly  by  forgiveness  but  also  partly  by  reparation 
or  penance; 
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—  linking  absolution  to  the  church  hierarchy's  control  of 
the  means  of  grace. 

There  is  in  all  these  abuses  no  reason  to  reject  the  offer- 
ing of  words  of  pardon  from  brother  to  brother. 

F.  Individualism  seen   in  its  various  forms: 

—  as  a  modern  humanist  philosophy  making  each  person 
a  law  unto  himself;  or 

—  as  an  anti-puritan  reaction  denying  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  to  reach  common  decisions  about 
contemporary  faithfulness;  or 

—  as  a  spiritualist  glorification  of  guidance  or  illumina- 
tion received  immediately  by  the  individual. 

G.  Arguing  that  the  church  should  preach  about  sin  or  sin- 
fulness but  not  deal  with  specific  sins  or  specific  sinners. 

H.  All  of  the  above  distortions  relate  to  the  application  of 
reconciling  concern  to  moral  offense;  the  other  possibility  is 
to  call  into  question  the  principle  of  morality  itself  as  a 
common  concern.  Many  contemporary  currents  of  thought, 
within  and  without  the  church,  challenge  whether  a  common 
Christian  moral  position  is  attainable,  or  desirable,  or  bind- 
ing. 

This  argument  needs  to  be  faced  honestly.  But  for  present 
purposes  we  must  only  recognize  that  it  is  a  quite  different 
question  from  the  ones  we  have  been  dealing  with  thus  far. 
The  New  Testament  and  Christians  until  modern  times 
agreed  that  such  a  moral  consensus  is  desirable.  With  those 
who  challenge  this  the  argument  must  be  carried  out  on  a 
different  basis  and  a  different  level  from  the  present  outline. 

X.    Diversions  and  Evasions. 

A.  The  mechanical  detour.  Since  as  we  have  seen  the  two 
dimensions  of  discernment  and  forgiveness,  or  decision- 
making and  reconciliation,  are  intimately  mingled,  every 
estrangement  between  persons  also  has  about  it  a  difference 
in  discernment:  a  conflict  about  fact,  or  about  proper  pro- 
cedures or  wrong  policies.  Differences  in  opinion  or  policy 
are  both  causes  and  effects  of  personal  disharmony. 

It  is  therefore  no  surprise  that  the  "detour"  of  attention 
to  mechanics  is  frequently  resorted  to.     Divided  about  prin- 
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ciples  or  persons,  and  unwilling  to  face  the  strain  and  threat 
of  reconciliation,  we  concentrate  instead  on  procedures.  The 
prospect  of  loving  frankness,  with  admonition  and  forgive- 
ness (lowing  freely  both  ways,  is  threatening  by  its  unfamili- 
arity.  Ours  is  an  age  of  great  psychological  and  sociological 
self-awareness,  which  heightens  the  consciousness  of  the 
threat.  Ours  is  also  an  age  of  great  organizational  concern, 
which  increases  our  ability  to  find  ways  to  avoid  such  an 
open  meeting  of  souls. 

—  there  is  evasion  by  compromise,  bypassing  an  issue  with- 
out resolving  it,  hoping  it  will  resolve  itself; 

—  there  is  evasion  by  superior  power,  overcoming  the 
brother  not  by  reconciliation  but  by  maneuvering,  by 
parliamentary  or  administrative  methods; 

—  there  is  evasion  by  appeal  to  outside  authority.  That 
authority  may  be  an  expert  in  sociological  theory  or 
management  methods,  or  in  theological  correctness  or 
empirical  research,  who  is  called  in  to  provide  us  an 
answer  without  opening  up  the  personal  dimensions. 

Calling  in  the  outsider  thus  depersonalizes  the  issue. 
Should  he  take  "our  side,"  this  is  powerful  confirmation 
of  our  lightness  which  we  can  ask  everyone  to  submit 
to,  whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  feelings. 
Should  he  take  "the  other  side,"  we  can  bow  to  his 
authority  with  less  "loss  of  face"  than  would  have  been 
involved  in  listening  and  submitting  to  the  brother. 

B.  The  therapy  detour.  A  detour  is  also  possible  by  taking 
the  matter  to  a  counselor  whose  solution  is  felt  to  be  prefer- 
able because  he  is  a  "doctor  figure"  rather  than  being  a 
brother: 

—  one  is  not  otherwise  personally  or  socially  related  to 
him;  both  "doctor"  and  "patient"  deal  with  one  an- 
other as  roles  rather  than  as  persons; 

—  the  "doctor's"  very  involvement  in  the  problem  labels 
the  trouble  as  "illness"  rather  than  "blame,"  so  that 
one  feels  less  responsible; 

—  he  is  sure  to  accept  me,  for  that  is  his  role; 

—  he  solves  my  problem  through  his  technical  competence 
and  not  through  personal  commitment  to  me; 

—  he  serves  me  for  payment;  if  I  can  pay  him  he  has  no 
more  hold  on  me,  and  I  need  feel  no  debt  of  commit- 
ment to  him  or  of  gratitude; 
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—  I  trust  him  to  keep  my  problem  confidential. 

This  characterization  of  the  therapeutic  counselor  is  not 
meant  to  be  an  evaluation;  our  only  point  here  is  that  this 
resource  is  different  in  kind  and  in  function  from  that  of 
the  forgiving  brotherhood. 

C.  Evasions  related  to  an  incomplete  view  of  man.  In  one 
way  or  another  all  of  the  misunderstandings  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  confident  and  loving  "binding  and  loosing" 
are  variations  on  a  basic  misconception  of  the  nature  of  man. 
If  we  think  of  man  as  normally  not  in  need  of  admonition 
and  restoration  and  guidance  from  the  brotherhood,  then 
we  think  of  the  procedure  described  in  Matt.  18  as  excep- 
tional, for  use  only  in  extreme  cases. 

—  we  would  hope  not  to  have  to  apply  it  often,  and  then 
only  after  other  means  of  evasion  or  of  indirect  pres- 
sure had  failed; 

—  we  would  hope,  as  serious,  well-intentioned  Christians, 
not  to  need  such  treatment  ourselves; 

—  we  would  withdraw  from  exercising  this  ministry  to 
others  if  in  need  of  it  ourselves; 

—  we  would  "hesitate  to  make  an  issue"  of  a  brother's 
peculiarities,  as  long  as  they  were  within  the  limits  of 
the  tolerable; 

—  we  consider  the  need  for  this  admonition  to  be  itself  a 
sign  of  blameworthy  weakness.  We  tend  to  look  down 
on  the  person  who  needs  it  and  respect  instead  the  ir- 
reproachable person.  Thus  we  are  on  the  way  towards 
the  puritan  deformation  again; 

—  we  see  no  direct  connection  between  this  matter  and 
the  Gospel,  since  by  "Gospel"  we  mean  a  kind  of  gen- 
eral graciousness  of  God  toward  sinfulness  in  general, 
rather  than  concrete  forgiveness  for  oneself  or  one's 
brother.  We  seek  instead  to  fix  a  great  gulf  between 
divine  and  human  forgiveness; 

—  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  an  initial  Christian 
experience  of  conversion  and  regeneration,  or  on  a 
specific  second  experience  of  sanctification,  brought 
about  by  God  alone.  These  emphases  in  many  cases 
can  become  a  denomination's  special  emphasis,  and  can 
be  identified  and  spoken  about  more  easily.  They  may 
even  help  us  to  think  that,  following  this  divine  work, 
daily  forgiveness  should  be  less  necessary. 
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D.  Hindrances  in  unbelief.  Thus  far  our  analysis  of  how 
churches  lose  the  reality  of  forgiving  fellowship  has  assumed 
the  best  of  intentions;  as  if  misinformation  were  keeping 
Christians  from  doing  what  would  otherwise  be  easily  at- 
tained. It  certainly  is  possible  that  misunderstandings  and 
erroneous  teachings  can  stand  in  the  way  of  knowing,  and 
thereby  in  the  way  of  doing  right.  Yet  ignorance  or  misin- 
formation only  complicate  the  problem;  they  do  not  create 
it.  The  real  reason  we  do  not  go  to  our  brother  lies  in  dis- 
obedience; that  of  the  individual  or  of  the  community: 

—  the  individual  neither  loves  sufficiently  nor  believes 
sufficiently  in  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  go  to  the  brother  when  it  is  his  duty,  when  both  the 
outer  command  and  the  inner  awareness  are  clear  de- 
spite all  misunderstandings. 


XL    What  Is  the  Price  of  the  Neglect 
of  This  Function  of  the  Church? 

A.  We  are  not  faithful.  We  are  not  the  church  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  as  was  promised. 

This  failure  to  be  the  real  church  in  which  the  Spirit 
works  shows  up  in  a  sense  of  formality  and  unreality  in  the 
life  of  the  congregation.  More  and  more  we  have  the  feeling 
that  we  are  going  through  the  motions  of  what  was  meaning- 
ful in  another  age,  and  that  the  real  depths  of  concern  and 
of  motivation  are  not  touched  in  what  we  speak  about  when 
we  are  together. 

In  the  absence  of  clear  devotion  to  this  central  working  of 
the  Spirit  by  which  the  church  is  defined,  we  tend  to  take 
refuge  in  other  good  works  and  other  manifestations  of  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  which,  although  good,  constructive, 
and  proper  in  their  place,  are  nevertheless  not  equally  in- 
dispensable. 

In  the  more  "respectable"  segments  of  Christendom  these 
secondary  works  are  focused  in  the  areas  of  Christian  nur- 
ture and  social  action.  In  the  more  "enthusiastic"  portions 
of  the  church  the  concentration  is  on  the  outwardly  ecstatic 
aspects  of  the  Spirit's  working.  The  concentration  on  the 
"respectable"  or  on  the  "enthusiastic"  works  of  the  Spirit  (as 
well  as  the  almost  universally  accepted  assumption  that  the 
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two  are  mutually  exclusive)  is  but  a  sign  of  the  loss  of  the 
living  center  in  which  a  functioning  brotherhood  would  hold 
in  genuine  unity  the  entire  range  of  the  Spirit's  gifts. 

B.  We  are  not  forgiven,  and  we  are  not  guided.  The  wide- 
spread success  of  secular  and  sub-Christian  sources  of  forgive- 
ness and  guidance  in  society  (psychiatry,  Pealeism,  astrology, 
Ann  Landers  and  Abigail  Van  Buren)  are  testimony  to  the 
lostness  of  man  without  the  forgiving  and  discerning  re- 
sources of  fellowship.  Here  we  see  the  desperate  and  ir- 
rational lengths  to  which  men  will  go  to  find  a  substitute. 

C.  But  the  real  tragedy  is  not  that  individuals  within  the 
larger  society  are  without  guidance  and  without  forgiveness; 
it  is  that  as  church  we  have  come  to  respect  as  a  sign  of 
maturity  the  willingness  to  live  with  directionlessness  and 
with  unreconciled  divisions  and  conflicts.  We  reject  as  im- 
mature or  impatient  those  who  would  argue  that  something 
absolutely  must  or  must  not  be  done. 

We  make  a  virtue  of  the  "acceptance"  of  intolerable  situ- 
ations, rather  than  of  the  obedience  in  openness  and  forgive- 
ness which  could  transform  situations.  Especially  we  have 
come  to  "live  with"  a  situation  in  which,  as  a  defense  against 
"defenders  of  the  faith"  whose  methods  in  the  past  were  less 
than  redemptive,  we  are  satisfied  with  trying  to  do  a  decent 
job  day  by  day  without  taking  responsibility  for  the  direc- 
tion in  which  churches  and  their  institutions  are  evolving.  A 
sense  of  not  knowing  where  to  turn  next  is  pervasive  among 
denominational  leaders. 

D.  The  church  which  does  not  forgive  is  not  a  missionary 
church.  A  great  mass  of  contradictory  testimony  springs  out 
of  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Christian  churches  before  their  missionary  task.  For  some, 
the  corrective  is  a  renewed  dedication  to  the  message  and 
ministry  found  effective  in  other  ages,  in  the  confidence  that 
it  is  adequate  if  preached  with  conviction. 

For  others,  the  message  must  be  "translated"  into  another 
more  relevant  idiom  in  order  to  "communicate."  For  others, 
it  is  the  "structure"  of  church  activity  which  must  change  to 
fit  the  new  urban  world  (cf.  in  Concern  No.  12,  the  sum- 
mary by  Leland  Harder).     For  still  others,  "mission"  itself 
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must  be  redefined  to  refer  to  all  the  wholesome  contribu- 
tions the  church  makes  to  her  society,  independently  of  the 
winning  of  the  allegiance  of  additional  individuals. 

These  discussions  are  worthwhile  in  their  own  right;  yet 
the  danger  is  great  that  they  become  a  substitute  for  the 
church's  being  the  forgiving  and  discerning  fellowship  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  No  juggling  of  vocabulary  or  of 
agencies  or  of  times  and  places  and  forms  of  meeting  can  fill 
the  vacuum  where  fellowship  is  missing.  Yet  where  men  do 
interact  in  reconciling  love,  the  tool  is  at  hand  for  changing 
both  societies  and  personalities. 


XII.    Wider  Implications. 

This  outline  has  intentionally  been  kept  simple  and 
practice-oriented,  since  it  is  on  the  level  of  simple  obedience 
to  a  clear  duty  that  we  usually  go  astray.  Yet  if  this  task 
were  tested  by  and  related  to  broader  kinds  of  theological 
meditation,  or  other  ways  of  understanding  and  helping 
man,  the  import  of  what  we  have  been  discussing  would  be 
all  the  stronger, 

A.  Man  is  a  social  being,  not  by  error  nor  by  compromise 
but  by  nature  and  by  divine  intent. 

After  centuries  of  trying  best  to  understand  man  as  a  spirit 
in  a  hostile  body  or  an  individual  in  a  hostile  world,  both 
theology  and  psychology  are  seeing  that  what  a  man  is  is 
not  separable  from  the  network  of  his  social  relationships. 
Thus  the  healing  of  man  whether  from  sin  or  from  sickness 
is  inseparable  from  the  healing  of  his  human  relationships. 

B.  The  work  of  God  in  the  whole  biblical  story,  from  Abra- 
ham to  Pentecost  and  from  Adam  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  is 
the  creation  of  covenant  community,  in  which  the  loving 
relationships  of  men  are  the  outworking  of  their  obedience 
to  the  reconciliation  worked  for  them  by  God.  Salvation  is 
not  just  fishing  single  souls  out  of  the  mass  for  a  privileged 
destiny;  salvation  is  loving  human  relationships  under  God. 

C.  The  witness  of  the  church  is  not  only  the  verbal  message 
of  public  preaching;  in  a  day  of  cheapened  words  this  may 
become  the  least  important  language,  especially  for  the  out- 
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sider.  The  witness  of  the  church  always  includes  and  may 
sometimes  center  upon  the  quality  of  personal  relationships 
which  even  the  outsider  may  observe. 

D.  We  may  be  humiliated,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised, 
to  discover  that  Christian  duty  is  also  secular  good  sense. 
Current  techniques  in  institutional  and  industrial  manage- 
ment, replacing  hierarchical  authority  by  group  decision  pro- 
cesses, commending  frankness  as  more  efficient  than  devious- 
ness,  are  now  recognized  as  good    (i.e.,  efficient)    practice. 

E.  The  readiness  not  only  to  forgive  but  to  make  forgiveness 
the  instrument  and  the  standard  of  all  church  experience  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  broader  theme  of  Suffering  Servanthood, 
the  theme  which  stretches  from  Hosea  and  Isaiah  42,  49,  52-3 
through  Christ  himself  to  the  cross-bearing  of  his  disciples. 

Forgiveness  is  not  a  generally  accessible  human  possibility; 
it  is  the  miraculous  fruit  of  God's  own  bearing  the  cost  of 
man's  rebellion.  Among  men  as  well  it  costs  a  Cross.  Man 
can  go  to  his  brother  only  as  God  came  to  him;  not  counting 
his  trespasses  against  him.  Forgiveness  does  not  brush  the 
offense  off  with  a  "think  nothing  of  it";  it  absorbs  the  offense 
in  suffering  love. 

F.  It  is  the  process  of  binding  and  loosing  in  the  local  broth- 
erhood which  provides  the  practical  and  theological  founda- 
tion for  the  centrality  of  the  local  congregation.  It  is  not 
correct  to  say,  as  some  extreme  Baptists  and  Churches  of 
Christ  do,  that  the  local  congregation  is  of  central  impor- 
tance because  no  other  gathering  of  Christians  can  be  called 
"the  church."  The  Bible  uses  the  term  "church"  for  all  of 
the  Christians  in  a  large  city  or  even  in  a  province.  The 
concept  of  local  congregational  autonomy  has  therefore  been 
misunderstood  when  it  was  held  to  deny  mutual  responsibil- 
ities between  congregations  or  between  Christians  of  different 
congregations. 

We  understand  more  clearly  and  correctly  the  priority  of 
the  congregation  when  we  study  what  it  is  that  it  is  to  do. 
It  is  only  in  the  local  face  to  face  meeting,  with  brethren  and 
sisters  who  know  one  another  well,  that  this  process  can  take 
place  of  which  Jesus  says  that  what  it  has  decided  stands  de- 
cided in  heaven.     Whether  the  outcome  be  the  separating 
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of  fellowship  or  its  restoration,  the  process  is  not  one  which 
can  be  carried  on  in  a  limited  time  and  by  means  of  judicial 
formalities;  it  demands  conversation  of  a  serious  and  patient 
and  loving  character.  Only  when  people  live  together  in 
the  same  city,  meet  together  often,  and  know  each  other  well, 
can  this  "bearing  of  one  another's  burdens"  be  carried  out 
in  a  fully  loving  way. 

The  church  is  defined  by  this  process;  not  by  a  legal  organ-  ^ 
ization  nor  by  a  purely  spiritual  criterion.  The  church  is 
where  two  or  three  or  more  are  gathered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  around  this  kind  of  need.  The  Synod,  or  the  overseer 
from  outside  the  congregation,  may  very  well  be  of  real  assist- 
ance and  may  very  well  share  something  of  the  character  of 
the  "church";  but  there  is  no  way  whereby  such  persons  or 
mechanisms  could  replace  the  process  of  loving  and  binding 
brotherly  conversation. 

G.  If  we  understand  deeply  enough  the  way  in  which  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  linked  (Matt.  18: 19f)  to  the 
church's  gathering  to  bind  and  loose,  this  may  provide  us  as 
well  with  a  more  wholesome  understanding  of  the  use  and 
authority  of  scripture.  One  of  the  most  enduring  subjects 
of  unfruitful  controversy  over  the  centuries  has  been  whether 
the  words  of  scripture,  when  looked  at  purely  as  words,  iso- 
lated from  the  context  in  which  certain  persons  read  them 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  have  both  the  clear  meaning 
and  the  absolute  authority  of  revelation. 

To  speak  of  the  Bible  apart  from  persons  reading  it  and 
apart  from  the  specific  questions  which  those  persons  read- 
ing need  to  answer,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  very  purpose  for 
which  we  have  been  given  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  isolated  word  of  the  Bible  carrying  mean- 
ing in  itself.  It  has  meaning  only  when  it  is  read  by  some- 
one, and  then  only  when  that  reader  and  the  society  in  which 
he  lives  can  understand  the  issue  to  which  it  speaks. 

Thus  the  most  complete  framework  in  which  to  affirm  the 
authority  of  scripture  is  the  context  of  its  being  read  and 
applied  by  a  believing  brotherhood  which  uses  its  guidance 
to  respond  to  concrete  issues  in  the  witness  and  obedience  of 
this  brotherhood.  Our  attention  should  center  not  on  what 
theoretical  ideas  a  theologian    (separated  from  the  church) 
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can  dissect  out  of  the  text  of  scripture  in  order  to  relate  them 
to  one  another  in  a  system  of  thought.  As  the  Apostle  says, 
it  is  for  teaching,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  right 
behavior. 

Let  us  therefore  not  be  concerned,  as  amateur  philoso- 
phers, to  seek  for  truth  "in  itself,"  as  if  it  were  more  true 
by  its  being  more  distant  from  real  life.  The  Bible  is  the 
book  of  the  congregation,  the  source  of  understanding  and 
insight  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  same  Spirit  under  whose 
guidance  the  apostolic  church  produced  these  texts,  the  con- 
gregation seeks  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  purpose 
for  man  in  her  own  time  and  place. 


*  Scholarly  footnote  on  meanings:    cf.  above,  section  II/A/2,  page  5. 

The  classic  scholarly  summary  of  the  usage  of  this  pair  of  terms  in 
the  Rabbinic  Judaism  is  provided  in  the  (German)  commentary  of 
Strack  and  Billerbeck    (Munich  1922,  p.  738ff  dealing  with  Matt.  16:18f). 

In  the  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  Nezu  Testament  (Vol.  II,  p.  20) 
Prof.  Biichsel,  author  of  a  very  brief  article  on  "binding  and  loosing," 
agrees  that  the  halakah  meaning  of  moral  decision -making  was  the 
standard  usage,  yet  denies  that  Jesus  can  have  meant  this.  The  denial 
is,  however,  dictated  not  by  dictionary  considerations  but  by  Buchsel's 
own  theology. 

The  article  by  J.  Jeremias  on  "keys"  is  more  helpful  (Theol.  Diet., 
Ill,  p.  749ff).  He  points  out  that  the  scribes  claimed  this  same  author- 
ity   (Matt.  23:13). 
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ON  FRATERNAL  ADMONITION 

"Where  this  is  lacking,  there  is  certainly  also  no  church, 
even  if  Water  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  Christ  are  prac- 
ticed." Dr.  Balthasar  Hubmaier  of  Frieberg,  The  Truth 
Is  Unkillable,  Nikolsburg,  1521 

Dr.  Balthasar  Hubmaier  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  in  the  Reformation  of  the  1520's.  A  trained  theo- 
logian, once  vice-rector  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  he 
was  the  only  Anabaptist  to  come  out  of  official  Roman 
Catholic  intellectual  circles.  A  most  gifted  and  popular 
preacher,  he  was  in  his  Catholic  days  Cathedral  preacher 
at  Regensburg,  and  could  with  his  preaching  touch  off 
anti-semitic  violence  and  create  a  center  of  Marian  pil- 
grimages. 

Expert  popularizer,  he  produced  in  his  On  the  Christian 
Baptism  of  Believers  (1525)  the  first  and  classic  tract  on 
baptism,  and  in  his  several  catechetical  and  liturgical 
writings  (of  which  the  following  is  one)  translated  the 
concept  of  the  believer's  church  into  the  flesh  and  bones 
of  church  order.  By  far  the  most  prolific  Anabaptist 
writer  of  the  1520's  (nineteen  printed  works  in  a  little 
over  two  years)  he  has  been  underesteemed  by  Mennonites 
because  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Sword. 

The  following  text  is  drawn  by  permission  from  a  col- 
lection of  Hubmaier's  writings  being  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies. 

When  a  people  has  heard  the  word  of  God,  accepted  it, 
believed  it,  committed  itself  in  water  baptism  to  God  pub- 
licly before  the  church: 

—  henceforth  to  live  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  having  promised  God  to  be  subject  to  Him 
and  (in  the  power  of  God,  Father  and  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit)  to  work  and  to  suffer,  in  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune, in  joy  and  suffering,  in  living  and  dying, 
yea  however  God  may  dispose  . . . 
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—  that  it  desires  to  accept  all  things  willingly  and 
with  Christ  to  suffer,  die  and  be  buried,  in  the  hope 
and  confidence  also  to  rise  again  with  him  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father . . . 

—  to  walk  in  newness  of  life  and  henceforth  not  to 
permit  sin  to  rule  in  the  mortal  body,  nor  to  be 
obedient  to  its  desires,  but  rather  to  abandon  one's 
members  in  obedience  to  God  the  Lord  to  be  weap- 
ons and  an  instrument  of  righteousness  that  they 
might  be  holy  and  might  reach  that  goal  which  is 
eternal  life,  a  gift  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  . . . 

—  and  that  they  would  in  eternity  jubilate  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy!"  and  sing  to  him  praise,  honor  and  ado- 
ration in  eternity. . .  . 

Yea  and  when,  in  public  confession  of  Christian  faith,  and 
with  the  receiving  of  water  baptism,  the  people  has  let  itself 
be  counted,  marked  and  incorporated  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  holy  universal  Christian  church  —  outside  which  there  is 
no  salvation,  as  outside  the  ark  of  Noah  —  now  out  of  this 
people  a  particular  visible  congregation  has  been  brought 
into  being.  A  new  daughter  has  been  born  to  her  mother  the 
universal  Christian  church,  which  [daughter]  now  fittingly 
must  do  the  will  of  her  mother,  as  the  mother,  i.e.  the  gen- 
eral Christian  church,  does  the  will  of  her  spouse  and  bride- 
groom, who  is  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  whose 
will  he  too  did  unto  the  death.  So  that  thereby  the  will  of 
God  the  Father  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  in 
like  fashion  by  the  beloved  Son,  mother  and  daughter. 

Whereupon,  O  you  believing  Christians,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary, since  men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  evil  and  vi- 
cious, to  treat  them  with  wholesome  medication,  and  in  fact 
sometimes  completely  to  cut  off  the  corrupt  and  stinking 
flesh  together  with  the  poisoned  and  unclean  members,  so 
that  the  entire  body  might  not  thereby  be  deformed,  shamed 
and  destroyed,  but  rather  that  Christian  men  might  progress 
and  persevere  in  their  newly  Christian  life  once  begun,  and 
not  fall  back  like  a  wild  sow  into  the  mudholes  of  sin,  back 
again  into  the  wrath  of  God.  All  of  which  can  not  be  better 
achieved  otherwise  than  according  to  fraternal  admonition 
according  to  the  institution  and  order  of  Christ   (Matt.  18). 
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Fraternal  Admonition 

Yea,  as  God  lives  and  testifies,  I  tell  the  truth.  Unless 
fraternal  admonition  is  again  restored,  accepted  and  used  ac- 
cording to  the  earnest  behest  of  Christ,  it  is  not  possible  that 
things  might  proceed  aright  and  stand  well  among  Christians 
on  earth.  Even  if  we  should  all  shout,  write  and  hear  the 
gospel  until  we  are  hoarse  and  tired,  still  all  shouting,  effort 
and  industry  is  in  vain  and  useless.  Yes,  even  water  baptism 
and  the  breaking  of  bread  are  vain,  pointless  and  fruitless,  if 
fraternal  admonition  and  the  Christian  ban  do  not  accom- 
pany them,  admonition  belonging  to  baptism  as  the  ban  be- 
longs to  communion  and  fellowship. 

This  we  have  within  a  few  years  clearly  seen  and  evidently 
experienced  in  many  places.  In  which  time  the  people  had 
learned  no  more  than  two  points,  without  any  amelioration 
of  life.  The  one  point,  that  it  could  say:  "We  believe.  Faith 
saves  us."  Secondly:  "We  can  do  nothing  good  of  ourselves." 
Now  both  of  these  are  true.  But  under  the  mantle  of  these 
half  truths  all  kinds  of  viciousness,  unfaithfulness  and  iniq- 
uity have  completely  taken  over,  and  fraternal  love  has 
meanwhile  become  colder  among  many,  more  than  in  many 
thousand  years.  Yea,  the  common  proverb  is  true  and  is  ful- 
filled: The  older,  the  worse.  It  is  not  improving;  it  is  get- 
ting worse.  The  older,  the  colder.  The  longer  the  world 
stands,  the  more  evil  it  becomes.  And  we  must  accept  this 
slap  in  the  face  from  the  godless. 

But  —  let  us  lament  it  before  God  —  we  suffer  this  through 
our  own  fault.  For  we  all  want  to  be  Christians  and  good 
Protestants  by  taking  wives  and  eating  meat,  no  longer  sac- 
rificing, no  more  fasting,  no  more  praying,  but  apart  from 
this  one  sees  nothing  but  tippling,  gluttony,  blaspheming, 
usury,  lying,  deceit,  skinning  and  scraping,  stealing,  robbing, 
burning,  gambling,  dancing,  flattery,  loafing,  fornication, 
adultery,  rape,  tyranny,  thuggery,  murder.  Here  all  the  frivol- 
ity and  insolence  of  the  flesh  finds  free  play;  here  the  volup- 
tuousness of  this  world  has  the  place  of  honor,  rules,  jubi- 
lates, and  triumphs  in  all  things. 

Here  no  Christian  deeds  shine  forth  among  men.  Brotherly 
love  and  faithfulness  is  utterly  extinct.  Yet  all  of  this  (as 
painful  as  it  is  to  say  it)  comes  to  pass  behind  the  facade  of 
the  gospel.     For  as  soon  as  you  say  to  such  "Evangelical" 
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people:  "Brother,  it  stands  written,  forsake  evil  and  do 
good,"  immediately  he  answers,  "It  stands  written,  we  can  do 
no  good.  Everything  comes  to  pass  according  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  necessarily." 

They  mean  thereby  that  sin  is  permitted  them.  If  you 
say  further,  "It  stands  written,  they  who  do  evil  shall  go  into 
eternal  fire,"  immediately  they  reach  for  a  fan  of  fig  leaves  to 
cover  their  vice  with,  and  say,  "But  it  stands  written:  faith 
alone  saves  us  and  not  our  works." 

Thanks  to  such  devious  argument  we  are  after  all  good 
evangelicals,  and  know  how  to  cite,  decorate  and  embroider 
holy  Scripture  like  the  friends  of  Job  and  like  the  devil  (Matt. 
4)  —  skillfully  and  masterfully  to  cover  over  the  self-willed 
license  and  shamelessness  of  our  flesh. 

But  if  fraternal  admonition  were  to  be  restored  among  us, 
such  excuses  and  counterfeit  embellishment  of  our  sins  and 
vices  would  soon  be  uncovered  and  made  an  end  to.  Let  us 
with  the  help  of  God  undertake  fraternal  admonition  not 
only  in  teaching  but  also  with  the  hand  and  in  deed.  Would 
God  graciously  accord  to  us  his  grace  and  the  power  to 
achieve  the  same.  Then  the  old  Adam  will  just  begin  to  raise 
his  ears,  to  grumble,  to  buck,  to  snort,  and  to  kick  out  before 
and  behind. 

For  he  can  absolutely  not  accept  such  admonition.  He 
wants  to  be  a  Christian  and  yet  above  being  reproached.  But 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  will  show  him  something 
quite  different  and  we  ask  of  his  inborn  pride  that  he  give  us 
a  gracious  hearing.  But  in  case  he  should  not  want  to  accept 
this  now,  he  will  have  to  let  it  happen  at  the  last  judgment. 
Hereby  we  will  have  preserved  our  honor  and  conscience  to- 
ward him. 

Suppression  of  Vice 

Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  and  Saviour  always  and  in  every  way 
brought  forth  great  industry  and  earnestness  in  order  to  up- 
root and  to  suppress  the  vices  among  his  people,  by  which 
many  men  are  offended,  made  more  evil,  and  robbed  of  eter- 
nal life.  He  says,  "Woe  to  the  world  because  of  scandal. 
Woe,  woe  to  him  through  whom  scandal  comes.  It  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  his  neck 
and  he  were  thrown  into  the  sea  than  that  he  should  offend 
one  of  these  little  ones.   Watch  out."   Luke  17.    "But  if  your 
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brother  sins  against  you,  go  and  admonish  him  between  your- 
self and  him  alone.  If  he  hears  you,  you  have  won  your 
brother."    Matt.  18. 

Here,  Christian  reader,  in  the  words  "against  thee,"  or 
"into  thee,"  should  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sin, 
public  and  secret.  Public:  Those  which  are  committed 
shamelessly  before  all  men.  These  sins  should  be  repri- 
manded also  publicly  and  immediately,  so  that  no  one  among 
the  pious  and  simple  people  may  be  misled  nor  seduced  and 
might  say,  "if  it's  all  right  for  him,  then  it's  also  all  right 
for  me;"  —  as  the  common  people  have  done  and  lived  until 
now  in  fornication  and  all  adultery,  because  they  saw  that 
their  chaplains  and  rulers  led  the  same  kind  of  life. 

Similarly,  as  soon  as  the  pope  had  allowed  the  spiritless 
crowd  and  foundations  to  take  five  gulden  (and  a  little  more) 
per  hundred,  counter  to  the  bride  and  the  clear  word  of 
Christ,  Luke  6,  then  others  as  well  have  done  the  same  and 
in  fact  made  a  respectable  business  out  of  it.  Scandal  is  such 
an  evil  sin,  it  eats  away  all  around  itself  like  cancer  and  lep- 
rosy, if  it  is  not  hastily  uprooted  through  fraternal  admoni- 
tion. Wherefore  Paul  teaches  us,  writing:  "they  who  sin  pub- 
licly, prove  them  before  all,  so  that  the  others  might  fear." 

Likewise  Christ  reprimanded  Peter,  when  he  had  pled  with 
him  in  just  a  few  words,  in  a  human  and  well-intentioned 
way,  that  he  should  take  care  of  himself  and  not  go  to  Jeru- 
salem so  that  evil  might  befall  him.  Immediately  Christ  says 
to  him,  "Get  away  from  me,  Satan,  you  are  a  stumbling  block 
to  me,  for  you  think  not  what  is  godly  but  what  is  human." 

Similarly  Peter  reproves  Simon,  because  he  wanted  to  buy 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  apostles  with  money,  and  says,  "May 
you  be  damned  with  your  money,  for  thinking  that  the  gift 
of  God  could  be  purchased  with  money.  You  shall  have  no 
part  or  share  in  this  word,  for  your  heart  is  not  sincere  be- 
fore God,  so  repent  of  this  thy  wrongness  and  pray  to  God." 

Yet  let  every  Christian  take  heed  to  himself  that  such  re- 
monstrance and  sharpness  of  the  word  might  flow  forth  out 
of  love  and  not  from  envy,  hate  or  wrath,  as  we  see  in  the 
words  of  Peter,  when  he  desires  the  welfare  of  Simon  and 
says,  "repent."  In  just  the  same  way  Paul  also  reproaches 
Peter,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  not  behaving  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  says,  "If  you,  who  are  a  Jew, 
live  as  a  Gentile,  and  not  Jewishly,  why  then  do  you  force 
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the   Gentiles   to  live   as  Jews?"     Yes,   Paul  withstood  Peter 
publicly  to  the  face,  because  he  was  reprehensible. 

Sins  Which  Are  Private 

But  some  sins  are  private,  which  are  committed  in  stillness 
and  hiddenness.  Such  sins  should  also  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  be  reproved  privately.  Thus  Nathan  the 
prophet  reproved  King  David  and  Christ  reproved  Judas  the 
betrayer,  in  front  of  the  disciples  it  is  true  but  by  a  hidden 
manner  of  speech.  If  your  brother  then  hears  you,  obeys 
your  admonition  and  forsakes  the  sin,  then  with  one  act  you 
have  profited  more  than  all  the  merchants  of  Venice  in  their 
whole  life. 

Should  he  not  hear  you,  then  take  one  or  two  with  you  as 
witnesses.  If  he  will  not  hear  them,  then  tell  it  to  the  con- 
gregation, thereby  you  are  doing  the  will  and  following  the 
earnest  command  of  Christ,  who  in  one  commandment  has 
bound  together  two  salutary  commands.  Namely,  that  he 
first  has  commanded  you  to  admonish  your  brother  or  else 
you  are  participant  in  his  sins;  but  with  these  same  words 
he  has  commanded  your  brother,  to  accept  fraternal  admo- 
nition from  you  meekly  and  honorably.  If  he  does  this,  so 
he  is  whole;  if  he  does  not,  then  you  are  from  this  point  on 
innocent  before  God  of  his  sin. 

At  this  point  carnal  wisdom  (to  which  all  words  of  God 
are  poison  and  gall)  grumbles  and  says,  "This  does  not  seem 
right  to  me,  that  my  brother  should  make  manifest  my  pri- 
vate sins.  He  would  not  want  me  to  do  that  to  him,  accord- 
ingly he  should  reasonably  also  spare  me  the  same  and  much 
rather  help  me  to  cover  over  my  sins."  Answer:  This  is  why 
he  reprimanded  you  between  himself  and  yourself  alone,  so 
that  your  sin  would  not  become  manifest.  But  you  did  not 
want  to  hear  him,  therefore  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ  he  had  to  bring  with  him  two  or  three,  once  again 
hoping  to  be  able  to  win  your  soul,  so  that  you  might  not 
need  to  be  ashamed  before  the  whole  congregation. 

When  you  refused  to  accept  the  same,  only  then  did  he 
have  to  go  on  and  bring  it  before  the  church.  For  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  your  soul  were  of  deeper 
concern  to  him  than  your  temporal,  false  and  hypocritical 
honor  and  piety,  wishing  that  you  might  be  considered  right- 
eous when  you  were  unrighteous.     For  it  is  still  much  better 
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for  you  to  be  shamed  in  front  of  a  particular  congregation 
than  before  the  church  universal  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts 
at  the  last  judgment.  For  what  is  ever  so  private  will  be 
made  public  and  especially  all  sin  must  absolutely  be  put  to 
shame. 

Since  then  you  did  not  want  to  hear  the  church  either, 
then  it  was  better  for  you  that  you  should  be  excluded  and 
considered  as  a  pagan,  rather  than  that  you  would  bring  to 
shame  the  whole  church  through  scandal,  and  that  you  might 
have  seduced  other  members  with  yourself  into  sin  and  eter- 
nal perdition.  It  was  also  better  for  you  for  the  reason  that 
you  might  then  come  to  awareness,  recognize  your  misery, 
desist  from  sins,  and  then  you  would  be  received  again  by 
the  church  with  great  joy  and  admitted  into  her  Christian 
communion. 

On  Accepting  Admonition 

You  see,  righteous  Christian,  how  useful  and  salutary  is 
brotherly  admonition  to  him  who  recognizes  its  wholesome- 
ness  and  who  honestly  accepts  it.  Yet  flesh,  blood,  and  the 
soulish  man  cannot  grasp  this.  He  wants  ever  to  be  looked 
on  as  pious  and  be  reprimanded  by  no  one.  But  he  who  is 
spiritual  judges  all  things.  But  such  admonition  and  exclu- 
sion is  not  only  good  for  man  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  but  it  would  also  be  much  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone be  hung  around  his  neck  and  he  be  thrown  into  the 
sea  than  that  he  should  give  the  very  least  offense  or  scandal 
in  the  church  and  pile  sin  upon  sin. 

Now  since  fraternal  admonition  and  the  Christian  ban 
proceed  from  such  inner,  heartfelt  and  fervent  love,  which 
one  Christian  should  have  daily  toward  another  in  true  faith- 
fulness, therefore  he  must  be  a  most  ignorant,  wild  and  god- 
less monster,  yea  a  grim  Herod,  who  would  not  accept  such 
admonition  from  his  brethren  in  a  friendly  and  kind  way, 
and  with  thanksgiving. 

One  thing  more  you  must  know,  faithful  reader.  That  in 
these  matters  there  are  two  kinds  of  commandment.  The  first 
orders  each  Christian  in  particular  to  admonish  his  sinning 
brother  according  to  the  order  of  Christ.  The  other  com- 
mands the  admonisher,  that  he  must  first  take  the  plank  out 
of  his  own  eye  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  to  remove  the 
splinter  which  is  in  the  eye  of  his  brother. 
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This  is  the  true  order  of  Christ,  which  should  be  practiced 
just  in  this  way.  But  the  first  commandment  is  not  done 
away  with  by  the  second.  For  it  is  better  to  fulfill  one  com- 
mandment than  to  neglect  them  both.  Therefore  no  one 
can  be  excused  who  would  fail  to  admonish  his  brother  sim- 
ply because  he  himself  is  a  sinner,  for  in  this  way  brotherly 
admonition  would  completely  collapse.  Rather  the  greatest 
sinner  of  all  is  obligated  to  admonish  his  brother,  or  else 
through  his  silence  he  makes  himself  a  participant  also  in 
the  guilt  of  another. 

This  is  what  Isaiah  called  being  companions  of  thieves 
(Is.  1:22).  David  calls  it  consenting  with  thieves  and  partak- 
ing with  adulterers  (Ps.  50:18).  I  say  this  for  this  reason: 
Under  the  appearance  of  recognizing  that  we  are  all  sinners, 
no  one  was  willing  any  more  to  admonish  others,  nor  to  ac- 
cept admonition,  and  thus  fraternal  admonition  was  com- 
pletely smothered  and  turned  to  ashes. 

How  to  Admonish  One  Another 

According  to  scripture  it  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

Brother!  It  stands  written  that  men  must  give  an  account 
on  the  judgment  day  for  every  vain  word  that  they  have  spo- 
ken. Now  dear  brother  you  made  a  baptismal  pledge  to  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  You  committed  yourself  to  Him  in  such 
way,  and  publicly  pledged  it  before  the  church,  that  you 
would  henceforth  desire  to  direct  and  rule  your  life  accord- 
ing to  His  Holy  Word  (to  which  scripture  testifies);  and 
that  if  you  should  not  do  so,  you  would  willingly  let  yourself 
be  admonished  according  to  the  command  of  Christ.  There- 
upon you  received  water  baptism  and  were  numbered  in  the 
membership  of  the  Christian  community. 

Now  you  are  using  much  vain  language  and  frivolous 
speech,  whereby  good  morals  are  seriously  destroyed,  as  is 
not  fitting  for  a  Christian  man.  I  therefore  remind  you  of 
your  baptismal  pledge,  my  dearest  brother,  that  you  would 
call  to  memory  what  you  promised  to  God,  and  I  beg  you 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  of  the  salvation  of  your  soul  hence- 
forth to  avoid  such  frivolous  talk  and  to  improve  your  life, 
thus  doing  the  will  of  God. 

If  now  your  brother  ceases  to  sin,  you  have  won  a  precious 
jewel.  If  he  does  not,  then  take  two  or  three  witnesses  with 
you  and  try  once  more  in  the  same  words.     If  he  will  not 
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hear  them  either,  then  say  to  the  congregation,  which  will 
know  how  to  proceed.  Deal  in  the  same  way  with  all  other 
sins. 

If  further  you  notice,  Christian  man,  that  one  brother  has 
something  against  another,  envy,  hate  or  another  kind  of 
enmity,  bring  them  together  and  hold  before  them  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  who  says,  "If  you  are  offering  your  gift  on  the 
altar  and  there  you  become  aware  that  your  brother  has  some- 
thing against  you,  leave  the  gift  at  the  altar  and  go,  reconcile 
yourself  first  with  your  brother,  then  come  and  offer  your 
gift."  For  God  will  not  receive  or  accept  anything  from  us 
graciously,  if  we  still  bear  enmity  against  our  neighbor.  Thus 
reconcile  them  between  yourself  and  both  of  them.  But  if 
they  will  not  hear  you,  then  proceed  as  was  indicated  above 
with  fraternal  admonition. 

Verily,  verily,  where  this  happens,  here  God  will  stand 
powerfully  and  wonderfully  by  His  word,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Christian  brethren  and  the  fellowship  will  be  able  to  rec- 
oncile and  conciliate  such  great  causes  and  disunities,  which 
could  not  have  been  judged  in  many  years  at  great  cost  and 
with  great  damage.  The  party  which  refuses,  the  same  God 
will  punish  with  such  measure  that  for  ten  he  will  lose  one 
hundred  gulden,  yea  even  bodily  life.  God  is  so  strong  that 
he  is  peaceful  with  the  peaceable  and  contentious  with  the 
contentious.     He  can  punish  contention  with  contention. 

Such  exhortation  and  admonition,  Christian  brethren,  can- 
not occur  in  a  better  way  than  according  to  the  precedent  of 
the  word  of  God,  that  is  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
other  Christian  teachings.  For  these  things  are  written,  as 
Paul  says,  for  our  exhortation,  upon  whom  the  end  of  the 
world  has  come.  And  elsewhere:  All  scripture  given  by  God 
is  useful  for  teaching,  for  admonition,  for  betterment,  for 
discipline  in  righteousness,  that  a  man  of  God  might  be  un- 
changing, apt  for  every  good  work. 

Source  of  Authority 

Now  we  see  clearly  whence  the  authority  arises  that  one 
brother  has  the  power  and  the  right  to  admonish  another. 
Namely  from  the  baptismal  commitment,  which  a  man  gave 
before  receiving  water  baptism,  in  which  he  subjected  him- 
self, according  to  the  order  of  Christ,  to  the  church  and  all 
her  members.     This  is  something  which  the  antichrist  and 
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his  troop  cannot  stand.  He  claims  to  be  fully  infallible,  free 
and  blameless,  even  if  he  daily  leads  a  great  crowd  of  souls 
into  hell.  Yet  no  man  can  say  to  him:  Why  do  you  do  thus? 
For  this  reason  he  has  overturned  all  meaningful  baptismal 
pledge  and  water  baptism  itself,  because  they  were  unrecon- 
cilable  with  his  pride,  pomp  and  avarice.  But  still  he  wants 
to  be  counted  as  a  baptized  Christian  in  the  church,  yes  in 
fact  to  be  a  head  of  the  church,  and  cannot  accept  that  any- 
one would  say  to  him:  Brother  Pope,  Brother  Bishop, 
Brother  Kaiser,  King,  Prince  or  Lord,  you  are  in  error  and 
sinning  against  God. 

This  is  why  the  antichrist  has  day  and  night  put  forth 
such  a  remarkable  effort  in  order  to  empty  out  Christ's  water 
baptism  for  Him  and  replace  it  with  his  counterpart,  miser- 
able anti-Christian  infant  baptism.  So  that,  if  someone  would 
faithfully  remind  him  of  his  sacramental  baptismal  confession 
and  commitment,  he  could  easily  excuse  himself  by  saying, 
"but  I  was  a  child,  I  didn't  understand  Latin,  I  didn't  prom- 
ise anything,  nor  did  I  even  know  then  what  a  pledge,  faith, 
Christ,  baptism,  or  fraternal  admonition  are."  But  you  anti- 
Christian  crowd,  such  an  excuse  will  not  help  you,  for  the 
gospel  has  been  preached  in  all  the  world  as  a  testimony  to 
you.    No  one  can  excuse  himself. 

He  who  then  will  loosen  the  smallest  of  the  command- 
ments of  Christ,  he  will  be  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  all  those  who  have  dissolved  and 
abused  the  water  baptism  of  Christ,  fraternal  admonition, 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Christian  ban.  They  who  rightly 
practice  and  teach  the  commands  of  Christ,  blessed,  blessed, 
blessed  are  they  for  they  will  be  called  great,  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

What  of  Sacraments? 

So  all  of  those  who  cry:  "Well,  what  about  water  baptism? 
Why  all  the  fuss  about  the  Lord's  Supper?  They  are  after 
all  just  outward  signs!  They're  nothing  but  water,  bread 
and  wine!  Why  fight  about  that?"  They  have  not  in  their 
whole  life  learned  enough  to  know  why  the  signs  were  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  what  they  achieve  or  toward  what  they 
should  finally  be  directed,  namely  to  gather  a  church,  to  com- 
mit oneself  publicly  to  live  according  to  the  Word  of  Christ 
in  faith  and  brotherly  love,  and  because  of  sin  to  subject 
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oneself  to  fraternal  admonition  and  the  Christian  ban,  and 
to  do  all  of  this  with  a  sacramental  oath  before  the  Christian 
church  and  all  her  members,  assembled  partly  in  body  and 
completely  in  spirit,  testifying  publicly,  in  the  power  of  God, 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit  or  in  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (which  is  the  same  power),  and  giving  one's  hand  in 
pledge  of  faithfulness.  Look  to  this,  dear  brethren,  and  not 
to  water,  bread  or  wine,  lest  our  water  baptism  and  break- 
ing bread  might  also  be  only  an  appearance  and  a  sleight-of- 
hand,  nothing  better  than  what  the  stupid  child  baptism  and 
child  feeding  have  been  before,  if  fraternal  admonition  and 
the  Christian  ban  do  not  constantly  accompany  them. 

In  sum:  Where  water  baptism  is  not  given  according  to 
the  order  of  Christ,  there  it  is  impossible  to  accept  fraternal 
admonition  from  one  another  in  a  good  spirit.  For  no  one 
knows  either  who  is  in  the  church  and  who  is  outside.  No 
one  has  authority  over  another,  we  are  scattered,  as  sheep 
without  shepherds,  without  a  pasture,  without  markings, 
neither  knowing  nor  being  able  to  recognize  who  has  let  him- 
self be  marked  as  a  sheep  of  Christ,  or  who  chooses  to  remain 
as  a  wild  buck  outside  the  flock  of  Christ.  May  God  help  us 
all,  that  we  might  enter  into  the  sheepfold  of  Christ  through 
the  right  door,  and  not  climb  in  elsewhere,  against  the  ex- 
press ordering  of  Christ.    Amen. 

Truth  is  Unkillable 
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WALKING  TOGETHER  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

Don  Jacobs 

While  not  claiming  for  itself  much  more  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  group  of  sincere  believers  seeking  to  live  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  East  African  Revival  has  become  a  significant 
modern  movement  as  a  binding  and  loosing  fellowship. 
Those  in  the  fellowship  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they 
are  simply  learners  in  the  experience  or  rather  the  experi- 
ment of  walking  together  in  Christ,  and  that  they  further- 
more do  not  presume  to  attain  consistently  the  perfect  unity 
which  they  so  greatly  desire.  There  are  period  of  coldness, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  revival  fellowship  has  been  such  an  effect- 
ive factor  in  the  life  of  the  koinonia  in  East  Africa  for  the 
past  thirty  years  that  it  bears  examination. 

Thirty  years  ago  East  Africa  presented  a  rather  dismal  pic- 
ture of  church  life.  During  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century,  church  growth  was  very  rapid;  so  rapid,  in  fact,  that 
Christian  nurture  lagged  far  behind  as  the  harvest  was  being 
reaped.  This  situation  produced  a  type  of  church  life  which 
was  more  formal  than  real,  more  nominal  than  spiritual, 
and  it  became  quite  clear  that  church  members  lacked  any 
real  sense  of  koinonia. 

The  church  had  taken  on  many  functions  normally  carried 
on  by  the  tribal  social  institution  —  such  as  defining  moral- 
ity —  but  had  failed  to  become  a  body  in  which  meaningful 
decision-making  could  take  place.  Many  people  experienced 
new  birth,  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  few  of  them 
discovered  the  secret  of  walking  together  in  the  newness  of 
life.  Large  numbers  of  baptized  Christians  lost  their  rights 
of  communion  due  to  infractions  of  the  rules  which  were  set 
by  the  church.  This  caused  serious  concern  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  church  but  they  were  quite  helpless  to  do  very 
much  about  it. 

Attempts   Unsuccessful 

They  did  try  various  methods  to  lop  off  the  dead  wood  in 
order  to  give  the  church  some  vitality  but  they  had  very  dis- 
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appointing  results.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  define  the 
rules  more  accurately  and  to  preach  and  teach  with  greater 
vigor.  Yet  sins  of  every  description  permeated  the  church, 
not  excluding  sins  among  many  leaders.  There  were  no  sig- 
nificant pockets  of  holiness  in  the  church  community  to  set 
a  standard  for  church  life. 

And  to  further  complicate  the  picture,  those  who  were  in 
control  of  church  matters,  those  who  were  trying  desperately 
to  do  something  about  the  lethargy  in  the  church,  happened 
to  be  white  missionaries.  The  local  people  no  doubt  felt 
the  frustration  of  the  missionaries  but  they  probably  thought 
—  why  get  so  excited  about  the  infringement  of  the  church 
rules?  And  anyway,  the  church  was  growing  and  the  giving 
was  fairly  good.  What  more  was  desired?  At  this  time  there 
was  also  a  growing  reluctance  to  accept  uncritically  the  views 
of  the  missionaries.  And  in  reporting  the  situation  correctly 
it  should  be  said  that  the  missionaries  were  probably  often 
expecting  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  conduct  among 
these  recent  believers  than  was  expected  in  the  congregations 
from  which  they  had  come  in  the  "mother  church." 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  most  of  the  believers  were  not 
taking  their  Christian  profession  seriously.  In  fact  in  many 
instances  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour  did  not  reach  a 
very  significant  level  of  meaning  in  their  lives.  Most  believ- 
ers held  to  two  worlds,  the  new  superficial  Christian  one,  and 
the  traditional  one  which  still  formed  their  real  community. 

This  greatly  weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  church.  The 
church  was  something  foreign  and  abnormal  in  the  society. 
But  to  consider  getting  rid  of  it  would  have  been  unthink- 
able because  the  church  stood  for  progress  and  general  ad- 
vancement in  the  community.  And  after  all,  was  not  the 
church  involved  in  education  and  medicine,  and  a  host  of 
other  activities  which  could  aid  one  in  moving  into  the 
new  day? 

The  church  had  failed  to  become  a  community.  It  was  a 
strange  institution  proclaiming  its  sacred  nature  and  mission 
while  living  as  an  island  apart. 

Discovered  Koinonia 

It  was  in  this  most  unlikely  situation  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
began  to  work  to  bring  about  meaningful  koinonia  in  the 
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early  nineteen-thirties.  It  began  in  Ruanda,  a  little  back- 
ward highland  country  squeezed  in  between  Tanzania  and 
the  Congo.  It  was  there  that  a  little  group  of  Christians  who 
were  working  together  in  a  hospital  came  into  an  experience 
of  meaningful  koinonia  in  Christ. 

It  was  a  mixed  group,  both  white  and  black,  but  was 
welded  together  in  mutual  covenant  based  upon  repentance 
and  a  new-found  freedom  in  Christ.  This  experience  was  so 
meaningful  to  these  few  people,  they  felt  so  much  power  re- 
leased in  their  own  lives,  that  they  began  to  send  little  teams 
throughout  the  countryside  to  bear  witness  to  the  new  mean- 
ing which  they  found  in  Christ  and  in  fellowship  together. 
Almost  everywhere  these  teams  went,  the  reality  of  Christ  in 
their  lives  brought  conviction  of  sin  in  others  and  people 
were  saved.  The  repentant  people  then  met  together  regu- 
larly for  sharing  and  mutual  edification.  This  was  not  car- 
ried on  in  any  church  structures  even  though  the  groups 
often  met  in  church  buildings.  These  fellowships  were  drawn 
geographically  rather  than  denominationally. 

This  movement  grew  until  today  there  is  a  network  of 
fellowship  groups  which  covers  all  of  East  Africa.  Almost 
every  little  hamlet  has  its  small  group.  These  groups  keep 
in  touch  with  each  other  by  letter  and  also  through  mutual 
visitation.  In  addition,  the  groups  within  each  district  get 
together  regularly  and  there  is  usually  an  annual  national 
convention  and  occasionally  an  East  African  convention. 
These  larger  meetings  tend  to  check  deviance  where  it  may 
occur.  These  large  meetings  also  attract  hundreds  of  unsaved 
people,  many  of  whom  are  brought  to  the  Lord  through  the 
ministry  of  these  conventions. 

Meetings  Described 

What  actually  takes  place  at  the  local  fellowship  level? 
Perhaps  a  review  of  the  typical  form  of  a  meeting  would  be 
helpful  in  answering  this  question.  Meetings  usually  begin 
with  sharing  at  the  level  of  spiritual  experience.  How  has 
Christ  been  meeting  your  needs  of  late?  Where  has  the  bat- 
tle been  in  your  life?  What  new  insights  have  you  received 
on  your  pilgrimage?  Time  does  not  usually  allow  for  every- 
one to  speak,  so  sharing  in  this  period  is  limited  to  those 
who  have  significant  recent  spiritual  experiences  which  they 
desire  to  share. 
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Needless  to  say,  if  the  group  detects  insincerity  in  a  testi- 
mony, and  they  often  do,  then  there  is  usually  but  mild 
enthusiasm  registered  as  a  result  of  it.  The  group,  almost 
unconsciously,  assents  to  sincere  testimony.  In  fact,  when  a 
clear  and  authentic  witness  is  given,  the  group  often  breaks 
out  in  spontaneous  singing. 

Following  the  sharing  period  the  group  turns  to  the  Bible 
which  is  expected  to  speak  to  their  immediate  needs  indi- 
vidually and  corporately.  Someone  leads  out,  calling  for  a 
Scripture  to  be  read  which  is  then  followed  by  comment  and 
discussion  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  response  to  the 
Word  rather  than  argument  or  debate.  After  the  Word  is 
heard  and  applied  to  life  the  group  joins  in  prayer. 

The  final  period  of  the  fellowship  meeting  is  then  used  to 
share  matters  concerning  the  more  mundane  affairs  of  life. 
Travel  plans  and  proposed  changes  in  employment  of  mem- 
bers, and  this  sort  of  thing,  are  discussed.  Sometimes  a  few 
people  stay  behind  after  the  others  go  to  help  others  with 
specific  problems  which  may  be  of  a  spiritual  or  of  a  busi- 
ness nature.  Marriage  arrangements  are,  incidentally,  made 
in  this  way. 

Extent  of  Membership 

This  fellowship  movement  does  not  have  members,  so  to 
speak,  but  anyone  who  has  an  up-to-date  relationship  with 
the  Lord  is  welcome.  If  a  person  does  not  repent  about  a 
certain  issue  when  it  is  obvious  that  he  should  do  so,  the 
group  assists  him  to  see  his  need  and  encourages  him  to  re- 
pent, to  break,  not  as  obedience  to  a  law,  but  because  the 
group  feels  that  it  is  discerning  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  for 
him.  If  the  person  does  not  feel  that  he  has  any  debt  or 
for  some  other  reason  refuses  to  repent,  the  group  drops  the 
issue  for  the  time  being  but  he  is  expected  to  weigh  the  mat- 
ter carefully.  He  is  encouraged  to  continue  to  meet  with 
the  group  in  their  regular  meetings.  The  group  will  discern 
whether  his  matters  have  been  put  right  or  not  by  his  free- 
dom and  power  or  lack  of  either  or  both.  They  know, 
furthermore,  that  time  does  not  take  away  sin;  it  is  Christ's 
cleansing  which  does  that. 

These  groups  are  quite  heterogeneous,  including  people 
from  many  denominations.  There  is  no  attempt  to  pull  out 
of  denominational  churches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  func- 
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tion  of  the  fellowship  is  to  provide  a  meaningful  primary 
relationship  with  others  who  are  also  sincerely  seeking  to 
walk  with  the  Lord  every  day.  It  is  a  fellowship  of  light  and 
deep  mutual  concern.  These  people  then  serve  in  their 
denominational  churches  as  best  they  can;  they  are  often  the 
teachers  and  leaders.  This  fellowship  therefore  strengthens 
the  denominational  churches. 

The  significance  of  this  movement  for  spiritual  life  in  East 
Africa  is  beyond  question.  One  wonders  what  would  have 
become  of  the  churches  if  these  people  had  not  discovered 
this  new  mutual  meeting  place  in  Christ.  Those  who  are  in 
these  groups  have  indeed  discovered  the  miracle  of  Christ- 
centered  koinonia.  They  have  discovered  what  to  them  is 
an  authentic  binding  and  loosing  community. 
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DEALING  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  SINS 
Samuel  Shoemaker* 

What  shall  we  do  about  other  people's  sins?  If  we  could 
get  the  right  answer  to  that  question,  I  think  we  could 
lessen  the  amount  of  fresh  evil  that  we  all  contribute  to  the 
world's  unhappy  life  by  just  about  95  percent. 

We  meet  other  people's  sins  all  day  long,  and  the  effects 
of  them.  Many  of  life's  crises  and  much  of  its  long-standing 
misery  come  from  the  wrongs  that  other  people  do.  We  are 
never  free  from  these  things  as  caused  by  others,  and  they 
are  never  free  from  them  as  caused  by  us.  They  constitute 
evil  enough  without  our  adding  to  the  evil  by  taking  them 
in  the  wrong  way. 

Sometimes  these  wrongs  touch  us  directly.  A  business 
partner  turns  out  to  be  sly  and  dishonest  and  involves  us  in 
his  own  dishonesties.  Another  woman  comes  into  the  pic- 
ture and  takes  a  man  away  from  his  lawful  wife.  Someone 
is  left  in  charge  of  an  estate  in  which  we  have  an  interest, 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  its  investments,  and  we  lose  by  it. 
One  could  add  endlessly  to  the  list.  A  minister  comes  in  con- 
tact with  dozens  of  these  wrongs  almost  every  week  of  his  life. 

Or  these  sins  of  other  people  may  touch  those  whom  we 
love  or  for  whom  we  feel  responsible.  We  know  a  dependent 
woman  with  a  rascally  brother  who  gets  away  with  the  money 
he  was  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  in  her  behalf.  A  woman 
walks  out  on  her  husband  and  children;  they  are  neighbors 
of  ours  and  we  carry  a  concern  for  them. 

Someone  makes  what  we  think  a  bad  mistake  in  relation 
to  our  children  —  a  teacher  planting  atheistic  or  subversive 
ideas  in  their  minds,  a  playmate  getting  them  into  some 
kind  of  scrape,  even  a  Scout  leader  or  church  school  teacher 
taking  a  line  with  them  which  we  feel  to  be  mistaken.  We 
are  not  directly  hurt  ourselves,  but  we  smart  and  burn  vicar- 
iously for  wrongs  done  to  other  people  for  whom  we  feel 
pity  or  concern  or  responsibility. 

*     From    Shoemaker's    book,    Extraordinary    Living   for    Ordinary    Men, 
published   by  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  and  used  by  permission. 
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What  attitude  should  we  take?  What  course  should  we 
pursue? 

Our  Attitudes 

Let  us  think  first  about  some  of  the  attitudes  we  often  do 
take  and  the  course  we  begin  to  pursue,  perhaps  before  we 
have  had  time  to  think. 

We  are  likely  to  feel  first  a  flash  of  indignation.  We  may 
"hit  the  roof,"  as  the  expression  is.  We  have  a  ready  epithet 
for  people  who  do  as  this  person  has  done,  and  we  fit  it 
quickly  to  him.  "That  so-and-so,  and  he  sitting  up  in  church 
on  Sundays  and  singing  hymns  as  if  he  weren't  a  rotten  hyp- 
ocrite from  head  to  foot . . ."  If  a  passing  thought  comes 
into  our  minds  that  we  are  not  perfect  ourselves,  we  comfort 
ourselves  by  saying,  "I  may  not  be  too  good,  but  at  least  I 
don't  do  that,"  which  puts  the  other  fellow  way  down  and 
us  quite  a  ways  above  him. 

If  someone  else  breaks  in  on  our  moral  tirade,  we  may 
drop  the  matter  from  speech,  but  go  on  chewing  our  cud 
about  it  in  silence.  Or  we  may  come  back  to  it  again,  say- 
ing, "But  this  is  righteous  indignation.     This  really  was  an 

awful  thing  that  he  did.   We  must  uphold  what  is  right " 

All  of  which  has  some  truth  and  justification  in  it,  but  not 
very  much  light  on  how  we  should  meet  wrongs  done  by 
others. 

Then  we  begin  to  tell  about  the  wrong.  We  do  not  go  to 
the  person  involved;  we  go  to  others  who  will  shake  their 
heads  morally  with  us  and  exclaim,  "Too  bad,"  when  they 
rather  enjoy  hearing  of  it. 

It  gives  us  a  feeling  of  moral  superiority  to  be  condemning 
someone  else.  We  seem  to  gain  something  in  stature  by  put- 
ting somebody  else  down.  We  want  comfort  in  the  sin  of 
condemnation;  so  we  feel  people  out  a  little  before  going 
into  the  whole  story;  and  when  we  feel  free  to  tell  it,  we 
bring  it  all  out. 

With  the  telling,  it  gets  worse.  By  now  there  are  two 
more  sinners  adding  to  the  sin  of  the  first  one  I 

Now  the  truth  is  that  nothing  is  ever  gained,  and  much  is 
often  lost,  by  going  to  a  third  person  with  a  tale.  It  is  a  sure 
way  of  making  a  bad  matter  worse.  It  adds  to  the  weight  of 
sin  that  the  person  condemned  is  already  carrying,  the  added 
load  of  still  more  condemnation.    It  sets  loose  in  the  air  neg- 
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ative  and  unkind  emotions.  If  the  third  party  is  no  more 
responsible  in  handling  other  people's  sins  than  you  are,  all 
this  just  gets  multiplied  and  spread  abroad. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  good  thing  if  all  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  and  all  who  work  and  worship  in  the 
church,  would  seal  their  own  mouths  forever  from  speaking 
to  a  third  person  about  anybody's  sins.  We  should  save  al- 
most all  church  rows.  We  should  save  an  immense  amount 
of  time  spent  by  ministers  and  others  in  trying  to  heal 
breaches  between  people.  We  should  keep  our  own  lives 
free  from  one  of  the  most  pharisaical  and  hypocritical  of 
sins,  the  telling  abroad  of  other  people's  sins. 

Results  in  Relationships 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  attitudes  we  can  take  to- 
ward other  people's  sins.  We  can  abjure;  we  can  endure; 
or  we  can  cure,  or  at  least  try  to. 

When  we  abjure,  we  renounce  the  person.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  him.  We  "keep  out  of  his  way,"  as  we  say.  Some 
things,  we  tell  ourselves,  are  not  so  bad,  but  this  is  really 
too  much,    We  simply  cannot  be  seen  with  such  a  person. 

I  think  there  is  as  much  guilt  and  wickedness  as  you  can 
find  anywhere  in  the  kind  of  church  member  who  withdraws 
from  an  alcoholic,  especially  an  unconfessed  and  unadmitted 
alcoholic,  who  if  the  church  member  really  had  any  humility 
and  faith  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  try  to  help.  His  with- 
drawal and  detachment  of  himself  from  great  human  need 
does  not  point  to  his  own  superior  goodness;  it  points  to  his 
pride,  his  Pharisaism,  his  spiritual  powerlessness.  Far  better, 
I  believe,  in  God's  sight  the  fellow-drunk  who  goes  to  him 
with  what  kindness  he  can  take,  than  the  so-called  Christian 
who  wraps  his  skirts  about  himself  and  will  not  be  tarnished 
by  the  sins  of  one  who  now  becomes  to  him  an  outcast. 

When  a  person  has  done  something  to  us  that  we  think 
beyond  forgiveness,  we  no  longer  make  any  attempt  to  re- 
pair the  relation.  We  say  we  forget  it  —  forget  him.  We 
sometimes  say  that  such  a  person  is  to  us  as  one  dead.  There 
are  people  in  many  churches  who  have  said  that  about  mem- 
bers of  their  own  family.  The  trouble  is  we  cannot  and  do 
not  forget.  The  memory  of  that  broken  relation,  and  our 
part  in  keeping  it  broken,  lies  festering  in  our  minds.    We 
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think  of  it  persistently,  never  so  much  as  when  we  determine 
not  to.  When,  to  the  wrong  another  has  done  us,  we  add  the 
wrong  of  lovelessness  and  unforgivingness,  we  compound 
the  sin.  We  must  never  forget  the  wise  and  profound  say- 
ing, "It  is  harder  to  forgive  those  whom  we  have  wronged 
than  those  who  have  wronged  us."  We  cannot  put  people 
out  of  our  minds.  We  cannot  even  do  it  when  they  are  dead. 
Nothing  puts  the  wrong  out  of  our  minds  but  righting  it. 

Sometimes  we  decide  just  to  endure.  There  is  a  husband 
with  a  vile  temper.  The  wife  did  not  see  it  when  they  were 
engaged,  for  he  kept  it  under,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  mar- 
ried it  began  to  show  itself.  She  long  ago  decided  to  put  up 
with  it,  and  she  is  still  putting  up  with  it.  That  is  no  answer. 
If  he  has  it  at  home,  he  has  it  elsewhere.  It  curses  other 
people  besides  his  family. 

Mere  enduring  is  no  answer.  I  knew  an  imperious,  rich 
woman,  married  to  rather  a  gentle,  almost  saintly  man.  Her 
father  told  him  when  they  were  married  that  she  was  "a 
spirited  girl,  and  you  had  better  give  her  her  head."  They 
were  married  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  put  up  with 
worldliness  and  materialism  that  might  have  been  cured  if 
early  in  their  life  he  had  taken  with  her  the  line  he  should 
have  taken.  Lots  of  times  we  "endure,"  not  from  any  con- 
sidered thought,  but  just  because  we  don't  want  to  make 
matters  worse  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do.  Mere  endur- 
ing is  no  answer. 

Help  to  Cure 

What  if  we  decide  we'd  like  to  try  at  least  to  help  cure 
the  sin  of  another?     Let  me  make  a  few  suggestions: 

First,  let  us  always  go  to  sinners  as  a  sinner  ourselves.  No- 
body in  this  world  is  in  any  position  to  condemn  nor  preach 
to  others  as  if  he  stood  somewhere  above  them.  All  of  us  in 
the  Christian  fellowship  are  sinners,  forgiven  sinners,  but 
sinners  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

It  is  Christ  who  is  righteous,  not  we.  It  is  He  and  His 
righteousness,  not  we  or  ours,  that  we  try  to  hold  up.  A  per- 
son honestly  trying  to  follow  Him  has  something  to  say  to 
one  who  is  not,  and  he  should  say  it,  but  with  plenty  of 
humility,  knowing  his  own  weakness.  God  can  only  use 
this,  never  our  pretenses. 
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Second,  let  us  pray  for  the  person.  We  shall  find  that  we 
cannot  pray  for  him  until  we  forgive  him.  If  we  try  to  pray 
when  we  feel  proud  and  condemnatory,  we  simply  will  find 
ourselves  unable  to  do  it.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  to  God 
about  the  sins  of  others  till  we  have  been  honest  about  our 
own  sins.  This  causes  us  to  stand,  not  above  the  person  for 
whom  we  pray,  but  beside  him,  where  we  belong  —  especially 
in  the  presence  of  God.  Prayer  may  do  very  much  to  loosen 
up  our  own  constricted  and  unyielding  attitudes,  and  may 
do  the  same  for  him. 

Third,  if  it  seems  right,  and  when  it  seems  right,  let  us  go 
to  him  to  try  to  talk  things  out.  If  there  has  been  any  wrong 
on  our  side,  even  in  the  way  we  have  taken  his  wrongdoing, 
it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  that;  otherwise,  we  may  seem 
to  be  coming  in  a  spirit  of  condemnation. 

We  are  not  universally  successful,  but  we  are  often  success- 
ful, if  we  begin  this  way.  It  encourages  the  other  person  to 
be  honest  instead  of  defensive  about  his  own  wrongs.  Our 
personal  humility  as  against  pride  and  self-righteousness,  our 
humor  and  good  nature  when  he  expects  a  scolding,  our 
awareness  of  our  faults  as  well  as  his,  all  these  will  tend  to 
get  things  opened  up  on  the  right  basis. 

Fourth,  let  us  speak  plainly  about  what  has  happened.  If 
we  are  wrong  about  what  we  think  are  facts,  let  us  be  open 
to  correction  on  them;  yet  we  know  and  he  knows  that  wrong 
has  been  done.  Let  us  not  fear  to  put  the  right  name  to  it, 
and  to  challenge  him  about  it.  It  is  terribly  important  that 
we  keep  the  attitude  of  humility  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  all 
the  way  through.    It  is  also  important  not  to  mince  matters. 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free."  That  means  we  must 
learn  the  truth,  face  the  truth,  and  admit  the  truth  —  then 
it  will  make  us  free.  Our  tone  of  voice  is  important,  as  well 
as  keeping  self-justification  out  of  it,  and  anything  like  re- 
crimination. Bathed  in  prayer,  and  in  a  desire  not  to  get 
even  but  to  restore  the  relationship,  frank  speaking,  "speak- 
ing the  truth  in  love"  as  Paul  calls  it,  can  work  wonders. 

The  Next  Alternative 

This  course  is  not  universally  guaranteed  to  succeed, 
however,  and  there  are  times  when  an  impartial,  wise,  and 
spiritually-minded  third  party  may  have  to  be  called  into  the 
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picture.  Listen  to  these  very  concrete  commands  from  our 
Lord  Himself:  "If  your  brother  sins  against  you,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault,  between  you  and  him  alone.  If  he  listens  to 
you,  you  have  gained  your  brother.  But  if  he  does  not  listen, 
take  one  or  two  others  along  with  you,  that  every  word  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  If 
he  refuses  to  listen  to  them,  tell  it  to  the  church  and  if  he 
refuses  to  listen  even  to  the  church,  let  him  be  to  you  as  a 
Gentile  and  a  tax-collector."  There  is  complete  moral  real- 
ism, and  also  a  court  of  last  resort.  I  would  remind  you 
that  "telling  it  to  the  church"  would  not  mean  spreading  it 
abroad  by  gossip,  but  bringing  it  before  a  responsible  com- 
pany who  would  act  like  a  jury  in  helping  to  find  the  truth 
and  the  justice  of  the  situation. 

If  none  of  this  works,  we  rest  the  case.  We  cast  bitterness 
out  of  our  hearts.  We  wait  for  the  minor  healing  processes 
of  time,  and  the  major  healing  processes  of  prayer,  to  do 
their  work.  We  bow  to  the  imperfect  human  situation,  and 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  God  with  the  whole  answer  in 
our  hands. 

But  we  do  not  consign  the  wrongdoer  to  limbo.  We  go  on 
hoping  and  we  go  on  praying.  No  Christian  ever  puts  any- 
body else  in  a  finally  hopeless  category.  That,  I  think,  is 
part  of  what  Christ  meant  when  He  said,  "Judge  not. . . ." 
Do  not  put  people  in  fixed  and  final  categories,  where  you 
look  upon  them  without  hope. 

There  is  the  remaining  matter  of  forgiveness.  Our  Lord 
spoke  about  few  things  so  often.  After  He  had  given  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  He  went  back  to  one  petition  of  it,  and  said, 
"For  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your  trespasses."  That  does  not 
mean  petulance  on  God's  part,  but  God's  recognition  of  His 
own  law. 

You  and  I  will  suffer  for  our  withheld  forgiveness.  It  will 
hurt  us;  it  is  bound  to.  Strictly  speaking,  we  can  only  for- 
give one  who  recognizes  that  he  has  done  us  a  wrong,  and 
seeks  to  make  it  right,  and  asks  us  for  forgiveness.  But  you 
and  I  can  prevent  this  from  happening  by  our  censorious- 
ness,  general  and  gossipy  criticism,  our  proud  and  self- 
righteous  disdain  toward  him.     It  may  be  that  before  such 
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a  person  can  ask  for  forgiveness,  he  may  need  to  feel  in  us 
forgivingness,  readiness  to  forgive. 

When  a  wrong  has  been  done,  it  takes  two  to  right  it  — 
the  one  who  committed  it  and  the  one  against  whom  it  was 
committed.  The  spirit  of  hope  for  reconciliation,  prayer 
that  it  may  take  place,  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  on  our 
side  —  that  is  what  constitutes  "forgivingness."  And  a  Chris- 
tian must  always  strive  to  maintain  it. 

The  truth  is,  no  other  human  being  is  beyond  redemp- 
tion, and  you  and  I  in  our  way  may  stand  right  now  in  just 
as  much  need  of  it  as  someone  who  has  done  clear  and  obvi- 
ous wrong.  Mindful  of  the  indissoluble  connection  between 
God's  forgiveness  of  us,  and  our  forgiveness  of  one  another, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  what  our  Lord  said: 

"Whenever  you  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  you  have  any- 
thing against  any  one,  so  that  your  Father  also  who  is  in 
heaven  may  forgive  you  your  trespasses." 

And  also  what  Paul  said,  "Let  all  bitterness  and  wrath  and 
anger  and  clamor  and  slander  be  put  away  from  you,  with 
all  malice,  and  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  for- 
giving one  another,  as  God  in  Christ  forgave  you." 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

John  R.  W.  Stott 

Confess  Your  Sins:  the  Way  of  Reconciliation,  Westminster, 
1965. 

John  R.  W.  Stott  is  a  highly  respected  Bible  teacher  and 
spokesman  for  Anglican  evangelicalism.  This  pamphlet  is 
part  of  a  series,  previously  published  in  Britain,  which  pro- 
vides an  excellent  restatement  of  evangelical  foundations, 
most  fitting  in  a  day  when  the  "high"  and  "broad"  elements 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  increasingly  vocal. 

The  exposition  regarding  secret,  private,  congregational 
confession  is  thorough  and  biblical,  in  constant  conversation 
with  the  Reformation  heritage. 

It  is  Reformation  anticatholicism  which  moves  Stott 
slightly  away  from  the  biblical  base.  He  is  overly  concerned 
for  the  definition  difference  between  Christians'  forgiving  one 
another  and  proclaiming  the  Gospel  by  virtue  of  which  there 
is  forgiveness  (p.  60ff).  Concerned  for  the  danger  of  public 
exhibitionism  (p.  40ff)  and  of  sacerdotalism,  he  denies  that 
there  should  be  any  specific  personal  confession  to  another 
than  the  person  sinned  against.  This  is  quite  proper  as  a 
hedge  against  routinely  prescribed  or  tale-bearing  recourse 
to  a  third  party  with  either  confessions  or  accusation;  but  he 
seems  to  make  the  point  so  strongly  that  it  would  exclude 
the  widening  circles  of  recourse  of  Matt.  18:16-17. 

This  booklet  is  most  helpful  as  a  broad  biblical  survey, 
and  as  a  demonstration  that  a  concern  for  Binding  and 
Loosing  is  not  specific  to  the  Free  Church  tradition,  but  has 
its  roots  in  the  mainstream  reformation  as  well.  This  root- 
age is  probably  responsible  for  a  discernible,  but  slight,  dif- 
ference of  emphasis  when  compared  to  the  outline  in  the 
present  issue  of  Concern:  the  accent  lies  on  what  the  sinner 
should  do  with  his  guilt  more  than  on  what  the  church 
should  do  to  be  an  agent  of  reconciliation. 

This  placing  of  the  accent  relates  to  the  omission  of  the 
"moral  discernment"  element  of  binding  and  loosing.  It  is 
easier  to  dispense  with  person-to-person  interchange,  and  to 
make  the  connection  from  public  proclamation  of  grace  to 
private  appropriation  and  confession  to  God,  if  there  are  no 
problems  in  defining  what  sin  is.    That  no  problems  are  dis- 
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cerned  at  this  point  is  the  normal  outworking  of  the  puritan 
moral  heritage,  for  which  an  ethical  consensus  is  presupposed 
for  a  whole  society. 

Probably  the  best  available  biblical  study  in  this  compass. 

J.  H.  Y. 

Max  Thurian 

Confession,  SCM  Press,  1958-. 

Max  Thurian,  like  the  Taize  community  of  which  he  is 
the  theologian-writer,  is  committed  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  protestant  and  the  roman-catholic  branches  of  European 
Protestantism.  This  enterprise  is  undertaken  usually  by 
conceiving  protestantism  in  the  "normative"  form  of  the 
sixteenth-century  reformers  and  their  credal  writings,  ignor- 
ing or  rejecting  liberal,  pietistic,  and  free-church  protestant- 
ism. Then  it  is  argued  that  official  protestant  doctrine  is 
reconcilable  with  traditional  catholic  forms  (e.g.,  episcopacy, 
monasticism);  that  the  protestant  doctrine  keeps  the  catholic 
forms  from  distortion  (sacerdotalism,  superstition,  works- 
righteousness)  and  the  catholic  forms  keep  the  protestant 
faith  from  wandering  oft  into  ahistorical  spiritualism  and 
individualism. 

This  concentration  in  the  Geneva-Rome  axis  is  a  seriously 
limited  and  yet  a  valid  portion  of  the  ecumenical  task  (Con- 
cern No.  7,  1959,  pp.  60-63).  It  is  striking  that  in  this  con- 
text the  same  concerns  come  to  the  surface  as  in  the  radical 
pietism  of  Keswick  or  the  Free  Church  order  of  the  Anabap- 
tists or  Wesley. 

The  ancient  church  (p.  49)  recognized  not  two  sacraments 
nor  seven  but  three:  Baptism,  the  Supper,  and  Forgiveness. 
The  Reformers  (Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin,  but 
Thurian  could  have  cited  Hubmaier  as  well)  reached  back 
across  the  Middle  Ages  to  restore  the  threefold  mandate;  see- 
ing these  three  churchly  acts  founded  in  and  guided  by  not 
a  priestly  hierarchy  but  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  of 
which  all  three  are  concrete  applications.  Differences  in 
emphasis  could  remain  with  the  Reformers  calling  it  "con- 
fession," the  Catholics  "absolution,"  and  the  Anabaptists 
"admonition";  but  the  concordance  within  the  diversity  estab- 
lishes that  the  recognition  of  the  mandate  to  bind  and  to 
loose  is  part  of  mainstream  historic  Christianity. 

Thurian  would  differ  from  John  Stott  (cf.  above),  who 
also  merges  catholic  form  with  protestant  substance,  in  main- 
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taining  the  utility  and  propriety  of  confession  to  a  third 
party  (other  than  the  one  sinned  against),  which  almost  in- 
evitably becomes  confession  to  a  specially  qualified  pastor 
and  spiritual  director.  Thurian  tries  to  walk  the  thin  line 
between  recognizing  this  "confessor"  as  one  listening  brother 
among  many,  exceptionally  qualified  by  gifts,  insights,  and 
congregational  authorization,  and  denning  his  authority 
sacerdotally  as  the  only,  or  only  fully  proper,  person  to  hear 
confession,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Thurian  also  gives  more 
attention  both  to  the  subjective  dimension  of  the  believer's 
thought  about  his  frailty  and  need  to  confess,  and  to  the 
forms  in  which  a  liturgically  oriented  community  can  pro- 
vide for  absolution,  individually  or  at  a  given  point  in  the 
church  year. 

Like  Stott,  Thurian  does  not  enter  into  the  problem  of 
knowing  what  constitutes  a  "sin"  needing  forgiveness,  and 
how  the  recognition  of  what  obedience  demands  can  keep  up 
with  the  times.  Thus  neither  of  them  deals  with  the  "moral 
discernment"  dimension  of  binding  and  loosing;  perhaps 
partly  because  in  the  catholic  context  moral  decisions  are 
made  elsewhere  than  in  the  congregation. 

J.  H.  Y. 


Marlin  Jeschke 

Toward    an    Evangelical    Conception    of    Corrective    Church 
Discipline,    Unpublished  Dissertation,  June,   1965. 

Marlin  Jeschke's  dissertation  submitted  to  Northwestern 
University  as  a  part  of  his  doctoral  program  provides  us  with 
one  of  the  fullest  and  most  balanced  discussions  of  the  his- 
tory, the  bibliography,  the  biblical  textual  problems,  and  the 
theology  of  church  discipline  available  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Written  as  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
William  Hordern,  at  the  time  on  the  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary  faculty,  and  fending,  as  it  seems  anyone  writing  on 
this  subject  must,  with  the  strong  antinomian  instincts  of 
Protestantism,  Jeschke  leans  over  backwards  to  secure  the 
continuity  of  his  treatment  of  this  subject  with  the  central 
thesis  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  justification  by  grace 
through  faith.  He  defines  church  discipline  as  "the  act  of 
confronting  a  brother  with  the  gospel  at  the  point  where  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  ceasing  to  be  manifest  in  his  life." 

In  his  opening  chapter  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Matt. 
18:15-18,  the  classical  biblical  text  for  church  discipline,  and 
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Matt.  16  and  John  20,  where,  he  maintains,  evangelism  and 
missionary  proclamation  are  the  theme.  In  this  way  he 
seeks  to  show  that  church  discipline  is  an  operation  of  the 
gospel  parallel  to  that  of  baptism.  Just  as  the  essential  thing 
in  receiving  candidates  for  baptism  is  their  state  of  faith, 
their  lack  of  self-righteousness  and  their  realization  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  so  in  church  discipline  the  critical 
issue  is  not  this  or  that  catalogue  of  sins,  but  the  inner  spirit 
of  the  individual,  which  can  only  be  discerned  individually 
and  personally. 

The  following  statement  is  illustrative  of  Jeschke's  concern: 
"The  initiation  of  discipline  does  not  involve  the  assessment 
of  charges  and  counter-charges,  of  denials  of  charges  and 
counter-denials,  for  this  were  still  only  to  find  an  uneasy  jus- 
tice in  the  midst  of  conflicting  claims  of  self-righteousness, 
and  could  not  lead  to  a  realization  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith.  Admonition  is  much  simpler.  It  looks  for  the  aban- 
donment of  self- justification  in  all  of  its  forms;  and  such  a 
righteousness  of  faith  is  not  hard  to  recognize.  Where  it  is 
forthcoming,  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  claims  is 
also  not  hard  to  recognize.  Where  the  righteousness  of  faith 
is  not  forthcoming,  there  is  no  use  in  hunting  for  the  truth 
in  the  midst  of  conflicting  claims,  for  then  the  uniquely 
Christian  objective  of  discipline  is  already  forfeited.  Where 
self-justification  or  evasion  manifest  themselves,  these  become 
confirming  evidences  of  a  departure  from  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  and  in  turn  become  the  focus  of  admonition"  (pp. 
94-95). 

Having  secured  the  possibility  of  discipline  against  the 
attack  of  "legalism"  so  frequently  leveled  against  it  from 
the  side  of  state-church  protestantism,  he  goes  on  to  articu- 
late the  necessity  and  the  mode  of  authentic  church  disci- 
pline practice.  Particularly  helpful  is  the  final  chapter  in 
which  he  defends  the  authority  and  visibility  of  the  church 
against  those  traditions  that  have  betrayed  both  by  allying 
the  church  with  the  altogether  different  kind  of  authority 
and  power  embodied  in  the  world  states. 

"Church  discipline,  then,  is  not  a  concession,  an  embar- 
rassment, a  necessary  evil.  Unforgiven  sin  is  the  embarrass- 
ment, not  redemptive  discipline.  Instead  of  the  occasion  of 
embarrassment  discipline  is  the  occasion  of  confidence  in  the 
power  of  grace. . . .  We  believe  that  church  discipline  is  in 
large  measure  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  church  today 
because  it  permits  the  gospel  to  do  its  work  of  continual  re- 
newal in  the  Church"    (pp.  238-239).  _    TAT   _  _ 

rr  '  J.  W.  M. 
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Liston  Mills 

"The  Relationship  of  Discipline  to  Pastoral  Care  in  Frontier 
Churches,  1800-1850:  A  Preliminary  Study,"  Pastoral  Psy- 
chology, December,   1965. 

After  an  "arduous  and  often  frustrating  search"  for  orig- 
inal sources,  Liston  Mills,  professor  at  the  Divinity  School, 
Vanderbilt  University,  has  succeeded  in  piecing  together  a 
picture  of  congregational  discipline  in  the  churches  of  the 
American  frontier.  His  study  deals  with  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists and  Presbyterians  in  the  area  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  period  1800-1850. 

In  all  three  groups  he  finds  a  clear  and  rather  vigorous 
practice  of  discipline  in  local  congregations.  They  appar- 
ently believed  that  genuineness  of  faith  would  be  manifest 
in  transformation  of  life,  and  that  where  this  was  not  the 
case  it  was  the  business  of  the  church  to  do  something  about 
it. 

So  important  was  this  dimension  of  life  to  these  frontier 
churches  that,  "The  minutes  of  Baptist  frontier  congrega- 
tions are  largely  the  records  of  watchful  care  exercised  in 
discipline." 

The  situation  among  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  seems 
to  have  been  much  the  same.  In  all  three  groups  Matt. 
18:15-17  was  the  important  definitive  text  for  disciplinary 
procedure.  Congregations  considered  it  their  duty  to  ex- 
clude from  membership  those  sinners  who  would  not  repent 
and  "listen  to  the  church." 

It  is  surprising  and  significant  that  such  a  large  portion  of 
main  line  protestantism  —  in  this  time  and  place  —  had  an 
active  congregational  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  a  kind 
of  distortion  is  obviously  present  which  was  destined  to 
swing  the  pendulum  far  in  the  other  direction.  This  dis- 
tortion falls  under  the  "puritanical"  category  as  described 
by  J.  H.  Yoder. 

(1)  The  process  of  Matt.  18:15,  while  "scrupulously  fol- 
lowed," was  limited  in  its  application  only  to  a  "personal 
offense  or  grievance."  This  was  clearly  the  case  in  all  three 
groups,  and  it  involves,  as  Yoder  points  out,  a  distortion  of 
the  redemptive  intent  of  the  Matt.  18  procedure. 

(2)  This  also  meant  that  in  each  of  these  groups,  sin  was 
classified  into  different  types,  with  one  broad  category  of  sin 
being  disciplined  by  the  church  without  recourse  to  the  re- 
demptive procedures  of  Matt.    18.     One  Methodist  descrip- 
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tion  of  this  category  included  all  those  matters  "expressly 
forbidden  in  the  Word  of  God  and  sufficient  to  exclude  from 
the  Kingdom  of  grace  and  glory."  For  these,  one  apparently 
did  not  need  Matt    18. 

(3)  Among  the  lists  of  sins  for  which  people  were  actually 
disciplined,  there  is  a  strong  preponderance  of  those  com- 
mitted by  the  "weak  and  sensual."  The  samples  include 
mostly  items  such  as  "non-attendance,  drinking  too  much 
spirits,  profane  swearing,  breaking  the  Sabbath,  adultery, 
keeping  'frollicsom'  company."  The  more  subtle  and  weighty 
issues  seem  to  have  been  neglected. 

(4)  In  many  cases,  disciplinary  responsibility  did  not  rest 
with  the  congregation  as  a  whole,  but  was  almost  entirely 
delegated  to  certain  appointed  leaders.  Congregational  in- 
volvement was  only  at  the  point  of  voting  on  cases  presented 
to  the  whole  church.  This  was  especially  true  among  Meth- 
odists, where  the  circuit-rider  carried  a  disproportionate 
share  of  responsibility,  and  the  Presbyterians,  where  it  was 
delegated  to  the  "session." 

In  spite  of  such  serious  distortions,  it  seems  abundantly 
clear  that  the  over-all  concept  of  discipline  and  the  use  of 
Matt.  18  procedures  in  particular  were  significant  and  help- 
ful in  the  life  of  frontier  churches. 

The  article  by  Mills  is  part  of  an  entire  issue  of  Pastoral 
Psychology  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Authority  and  Disci- 
pline in  Pastoral  Care." 

V.  V. 


Jacob  A.  Loewen 

"Self-Exposure:    Bridge    to    Fellowship,"    Practical    Anthro- 
pology, XII/2,  March,  1965,  pp.  49-62. 

Generalizing  from  an  anecdote  in  missionary  experience, 
Loewen  lays  out  the  positive  value,  in  establishing  a  possi- 
bility of  communication  and  of  healing  where  there  had 
been  none  before,  of  the  explicit  removal  of  the  "mask"  be- 
hind which  we  hide  our  real  selves,  especially  our  failings. 
The  missionaries  in  this  case  were  only  able  to  aid  Indian 
church  leaders  to  confession  and  forgiveness  by  first  aban- 
doning the  stance  of  impeccability  which  seems  almost  to 
be  built  into  their  profession. 

Much  of  the  article  is  a  review  of  Loewen's  own  experi- 
ences in  "self-exposure."    The  emphasis  lies  not  so  much  on 
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the  fact  that  the  mask  is  a  lie  which  honesty  forces  one  to 
remove  (nor  does  Loewen  examine,  as  an  anthropologist, 
whether  the  "masking"  and  "self-exposure"  behavior  has  the 
same  forms,  or  the  same  meanings,  in  various  societies);  he 
rather  underlines  the  identification  with  the  estranged  per- 
son which  can  be  achieved  by  rejecting  the  pretense  of  per- 
fection. 

There  is  in  confession  as  a  subject  of  group  conversation, 
if  it  becomes  a  standard  pattern  (e.g.,  in  the  Buchmanite 
movement),  a  danger  of  exhibitionism.  Loewen's  practice 
does  not  fall  into  this  trap: 

—  the  confession  is  in  each  case  a  unique  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  authority  figure  (missionary  or  teacher), 
to  dismantle  the  wall  or  remove  the  mask  which  not 
only  his  pride  but  also  to  some  extent  his  social  func- 
tion had  imposed  on  him; 

—  the  concern  is  not  for  the  sin  or  weakness  in  itself,  but 
with  establishing  an  evidence  of  shared  human  frailty, 
as  testimony  to  the  possibility  of  shared  forgiveness; 

—  in  at  least  several  of  the  cases  recounted,  Loewen's  self- 
exposure  did  not  come  easily;  it  was  decided  upon 
after  serious  searching,  often  with  a  quite  specific  sense 
of  guidance,  out  of  concern  for  a  specific  person,  to 
open  up  conversation  on  a  specific  need. 

To  sum  up  the  contributions  of  Loewen's  analysis: 

—  anthropological  or  psychological  self -awareness  need  not 
hamper,  but  may  in  fact  heighten  the  capacity  for  open- 
ness in  binding  and  loosing; 

—  the  instruction  to  "restore  such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of 
meekness,  looking  to  yourself,  lest  you  be  also  tempted" 
points  not  only  to  a  mild  and  accepting  "attitude"  or 
"spirit"  but  also  to  a  technique  of  reconciling  commun- 
ication; the  communality  of  temptation  is  part  of  the 
witness.  "Forgive  as  you  are  forgiven"  works  both 
ways;  it  not  only  conditions  my  being  forgiven  upon 
my  readiness  to  forgive  the  brother  (as  in  Matt.  6:12-14 
and  18:23-35);  it  also  makes  my  having  been  forgiven 
my  testimony  to  the  brother. 

Loewen's  article  was  reprinted  in  HIS,  November,  1966,  as 
"The  Way  of  Self -Exposure." 

J.  H.  Y. 
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O.    HOBAJtT    MOWRER 

The  Crisis  in  Psychiatry  and  Religion,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
Inc.,  Princeton,   1961. 

The  New  Group  Therapy,  ibid.,  1964. 

These  two  volumes  reproduce  a  wide-ranging  series  of  es- 
says and  lectures  in  which  Dr.  O.  Hobart  Mowrer,  Research 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  elabo- 
rates his  convictions  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  mental 
"dis-eases,"  as  he  likes  to  refer  to  them.  His  writings  have  a 
special  relevance  for  the  subject  matter  of  this  issue  of  Con- 
cern, for,  as  he  sees  it,  the  root  problem  of  the  great  major- 
ity, if  not  all,  of  the  so-called  neurotic  and  psychotic  dis- 
orders is  man's  guilt-laden  estrangement  from  his  fellowmen. 

He  traces  the  peculiar  incompetence  of  contemporary  west- 
ern society  in  knowing  how  to  deal  constructively  with  these 
disorders  to  two  sources  especially:  Freudian  psychiatry  on 
the  one  hand  and  main-line  reformation  protestantism  on 
the  other.  Both  traditional  psychiatry  and  main-line  prot- 
estantism, he  maintains,  have  confused  and  stifled  man's 
innate  moral  and  social  nature  by  promulgating  doctrines 
of  moral  non-accountability. 

Against  main-line  protestantism  he  takes  up  the  charge  of 
"cheap  grace"  leveled  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  in  his  book, 
The  Cost  of  Discipleship.  He  laments  protestantism's  pessi- 
mistic concept  of  original  sin  with  its  concomitant  emphasis 
on  man's  incapacity  for  anything  good,  of  and  by  himself, 
as  well  as  its  all  too  optimistic  practice  of  easy  forgiveness 
with  its  consequent  failure  to  assert  the  need  for  painful 
confession  and  restitution.  In  the  case  of  Freudian  psychi- 
atry it  is  the  emphasis  on  psychic  determinism  that  Mowrer 
decries.  He  charges  Freud  with  having  taken  the  side  his- 
torically accredited  to  the  "devil"  in  his  prejudice  against 
the  authentic  role  of  guilt  in  favor  of  the  reassertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  instinctual  life    (anger  and  sex). 

Neither  the  protestant  churches  by  and  large,  nor  psycho- 
therapy, Mowrer  argues,  have  been  able  to  "heal"  the  men- 
tally disturbed  because  they  fail  to  address  themselves  to  the 
deep  sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  all  neurotics  and  psychotics  (as  over  against  the 
psychopath  or  the  criminal).  The  mentally  ill  have  "sinned" 
and  they  know  it.  The  guilt  they  feel  is  for  the  most  part  a 
valid  guilt  (although  Mowrer  does  not  deny  the  phenomenon 
of   scrupulosity).     They   have   violated    their    "consciences," 
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and  gone  against  the  rightful  expectations  of  those  among 
whom  they  live.  Their  problem  is  not  that  they  are  unaware 
of  all  this,  but  that  they  are  acutely  aware  of  it.  It  has 
brought  them  such  loss  of  self-esteem  that  they  feel  they 
must  keep  it  hidden.  The  critical  problem  in  mental  illness, 
Mowrer  says,  is  not  the  unconscious  but  the  unrevealed.  By 
trying  to  hide  his  "sin"  from  himself  and  others  the  mentally 
distressed  falls  into  patterns  of  subterfuge  and  duplicity, 
inhibiting  his  relations  with  others  and  confusing  his  self- 
identity. 

The  antidote  to  all  this  is  confession  to  significant  others, 
restitution  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  and  a  new  resolve  to 
live  responsibly  and  honestly  with  others.  Mowrer  feels  the 
church  has  a  unique  mission  to  fulfill  in  our  time,  if  it  will 
drop  its  preoccupation  with  "supernatural"  things,  and  re- 
cover its  primitive  character  as  a  community  of  costly  change, 
where  the  guilt-laden  are  encouraged  to  confess  their  sins 
and  walk  in  "newness  of  life." 

Anyone  who  has  had  an  encounter  with  troubled  people 
in  our  time  has  experienced  the  truth  of  much  that  Mowrer 
sets  forth  in  these  essays.  In  making  his  point,  however,  he 
has  overstated  it.  He  takes  us  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
His  passion  to  awaken  us  to  the  reality  of  accountability  and 
guilt  in  human  affairs  and  to  the  need  for  an  integrity  that 
comes  from  confession  and  moral  responsibility  has  blinded 
him  to  the  extent  to  which  the  mentally  ill  are  crippled  by 
their  past.  Is  it  this  which  also  makes  him  callous  to  the 
authenticity  of  man's  deeply  felt  need  for  "grace,"  forgive- 
ness, prayer  and  fellowship  with  a  transcendent  God?  Mow- 
rer's  approach  would  seem  to  border  on  the  stoic,  and  one 
wonders  if  the  job  that  his  "Integrity  Therapy"  begins  with 
many  troubled  people  will  have  any  long  run  success  with- 
out the   intervention*  of  the  religious  dimensions  he  some- 


times argues  against. 


J.  W.  M. 


William  Klassen 

The  Forgiving  Community,  Westminster,  1966. 

On  about  150  of  the  200  pages  making  up  the  main  part 
of  this  book,  Klassen  seeks  to  trace  the  concept  and  experi- 
ence of  "forgiveness"  as  known  among  the  People  of  God  in 
biblical  times.  This  is  done  carefully,  beginning  with  the 
earliest    Old    Testament    materials    and    continuing    down 
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through  pre-Christian  Judaism  to  a  study  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Nearly  all  biblical  references  in  each 
period  are  brought  into  the  study,  along  with  insights 
and  contributions  from  a  large  number  of  scholarly  writers. 
Klassen  also  gives  explicit  attention  to  the  differences  that 
existed  in  various  stages  of  biblical  history.  This  careful 
attention  to  the  historical  evolution  of  "forgiveness"  devel- 
ops quite  naturally  into  a  review  of  the  climactic  significance 
of  Jesus  and  the  New  Covenant. 

The  biblical  testimony  emerges  from  this  book  in  good 
form,  vindicating  God  and  his  People  from  various  super- 
ficial and  distorted  interpretations  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  them  by  their  latter-day  followers.  Most  useful,  no  doubt, 
is  the  Old  Testament  part  of  this  summary,  since  most  of  us 
are  more  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  approach  to  "for- 
giveness" than  we  are  with  those  found  in  earlier  periods. 

In  the  final  pages  Klassen  considers  "Forgiveness  in  the 
Life  of  the  Contemporary  Church."  Here  an  interesting 
shift  occurs.  Instead  of  discussing  contemporary  experience 
in  the  light  of  the  biblical  texts  which  have  already  been 
introduced,  Klassen  spends  much  of  his  time  in  this  section 
introducing  another  set  of  New  Testament  texts,  with  ap- 
propriate scholarly  witnesses.  This  fresh  material  deals  with 
the  concept  of  "discipline."  His  choice  of  texts  now  speaks 
about  the  idea  of  exhortation,  personal  rebuke,  corporate 
admonition,  or  just  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
discipline  in  the  church.  Among  the  scholars  who  think 
"discipline"  is  an  important  missing  dimension  in  contempo- 
rary church  life  are  men  such  as  Martin  Marty,  Geddes  Mac- 
Gregor,  John  Kennedy,  Karl  Barth  and  Rudolph  Bultmann! 

Klassen' s  sense  of  what  needs  to  be  said  in  the  section  on 
contemporary  church  life  is  both  interesting  and,  in  my 
opinion,  right.  The  central  facts  about  "forgiveness"  —  that 
it  arises  directly  out  of  the  character  of  God  and  is  necessary 
because  of  man's  "basic  insubordination  to  God"  —  these 
and  other  fundamental  realities  are  not  the  "missing  dimen- 
sion" waiting  to  be  rediscovered  in  contemporary  churches. 
These  have  been  preserved  at  least  in  part  in  many  churches. 
Our  greater  need  is  rather  to  rediscover  the  context  in  which 
"forgiveness"  becomes  operative  in  a  deep  and  on-going 
way.  Personal  rebuke,  corporate  admonition,  church  disci- 
pline —  these  are  all  aspects  of  the  context.  Where  they  are 
exercised  in  love  and  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they 
form  a  process  that  leads  to  forgiveness. 

We  can  be  grateful  to  Klassen  for  his  thorough  exposition 
of  the   concept   and  experience   of  "forgiveness."     Without 
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being  solidly  grounded  on  this  foundation  all  our  personal 
rebukes  and  corporate  admonitions  will  surely  go  astray. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  go  beyond  this,  as  he  implies  in 
his  final  section,  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  pro- 
cess which  leads  to  "forgiveness."  This  issue  of  Concern 
represents  a  contribution  to  that  end. 

V.  V. 


Samuel  Southard 

"Discipline  or  Die,"  Pastoral  Psychology,  December,  1965. 

The  breakdown  of  congregational  "binding  and  loosing" 
is  well  known  in  our  time.  For  this  reason  "Discipline  or 
Die"  is  unusual,  for  here  is  a  vivid  and  detailed  report  of 
how  an  old  established  congregation,  almost  ready  to  col- 
lapse, gained  a  new  lease  on  life  through  disciplinary  action. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  issue  dealt  with  in 
this  church  was  not  some  "puritanical"  sin  on  the  periphery 
of  the  congregation,  but  the  perversion  of  leadership  which 
was  taking  place  at  the  center. 

The  story  concerns  Mr.  Riggs  who  served  as  deacon  and 
church  treasurer  in  a  small  congregation.  For  more  than  15 
years  he  monopolized  the  leadership  of  this  church,  while  he 
and  his  wife  manipulated,  criticized,  and  fought  with  other 
members  of  the  church.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
only  three  men  were  coming  regularly  to  church  meetings. 
Preachers  had  come  and  gone  with  regularity,  unable  to  get 
along  with  Mr.  Riggs. 

Finally,  one  new  pastor  had  the  courage  to  speak  openly 
to  the  deacon  and  the  church  about  this  problem.  When  he 
confronted  the  Riggs'  in  their  home,  he  unleashed  a  torrent 
of  verbal  and  emotional  abuse.  He  was  so  shaken  by  the 
experience  that  he  could  not  preach  as  scheduled  that  even- 
ing, but  in  tears  reported  what  had  happened  to  the  few 
who  had  gathered  in  the  church.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  visit  the  Riggs.  The  committee  was  almost  bluffed  out 
by  Mr.  Riggs'  ready  agreement,  that  there  had  been  dissen- 
sion in  the  church  and  that  harmony  should  now  be  restored. 
He  spoke  at  length  about  the  need  for  each  one  to  search 
his  own  heart.  As  the  men  went  to  their  car,  the  response 
of  one  was,  "You  know,  I  guess  we're  doing  wrong.  Maybe 
the  fault  is  with  us."  Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  an- 
other.     "Say,   neither  of   them   admitted   one   little  mistake 
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themselves.  Do  you  guess  they  just  forgot  to  do  that?  I'll 
go  back  in  and  see  if  we  just  missed  that  part." 

The  response  to  this  well-meaning  gesture  shattered  all 
illusions  about  the  Riggs'  attitude,  and  the  deacon's  un- 
qualified hostility  came  out  into  the  open.  The  committee 
reported  back  to  the  congregation.  The  church  voted  unani- 
mously to  suspend  the  deacon  and  his  wife  from  membership 
until  they  showed  actions  of  repentance.  The  deacon  sold 
his  home  within  a  week  and  moved  to  another  town. 

Southard,  in  evaluating  this  experience,  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations: 

1)  "A  few  people,  like  Mr.  West,  stood  their  ground 
against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riggs  for  fifteen  years.  Without  them 
the  church  would  have  dissolved. 

2)  "When  these  people  sought  help  from  former  pastors, 
they  were  told  to  give  in,  be  quiet,  leave,  or  think  positive 
thoughts  about  the  Riggs. 

3)  "Pastor  Long  was  prepared  by  previous  seminary  train- 
ing in  a  mental  hospital  to  talk  openly  and  deliberately  with 
hostile  and  suspicious  people.  Yet  even  this  training  was  not 
full  protection  against  the  Riggs'  attack.  The  understanding 
fellowship  of  the  congregation  was  essential  for  restoration 
of  his  confidence  and  ministry. 

4)  "Twenty  years  ago,  the  general  practitioner  of  the  com- 
munity told  a  Sunday  School  teacher  that  Mrs.  Riggs  was 
chronically  emotionally  disturbed.  Yet  for  almost  that  length 
of  time,  the  Midland  Church  and  its  pastors  tolerated  the 
grossest  sort  of  spiritual  pathology  in  a  leadership  position. 

5)  "If  pastor  and  church  had  moved  wisely  and  firmly  in 
the  past  could  this  couple  have  been  redeemed?" 

.     V.  V.    . 


Werner  Schmauch 

"The  Prophetic  Office  in  the  Church,"  Concern  No.  5,  1958, 
pp.  58ff. 

Like  other  elements  of  the  Aramaic  vocabulary  of  Jesus 
(e.g.,  the  title  "Son  of  Man,"  or  even  "Messiah"  and  "King- 
dom"), the  terms  "bind  and  loose"  were  not  immediately 
meaningful  to  the  Greek-speaking  world.  They  appear  in 
the  Gospel  story  where  they  translate  the  words  of  Jesus,  but 
not  later.     Thus  the  double  meaning  of  the  original  terms 
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is  lost  and  the  two  foci  of  forgiveness  and  discernment  must 
be  carried  by  independent  concepts. 

One  of  the  terms  which  meet  this  need  is  "prophecy."  To 
prophesy  is  to  speak  to  men  for  their  upbuilding  (I  Cor.  14:3). 
As  the  late  Prof.  Schmauch  interprets  this,  such  speech  deals 
with  contemporary  problems  and  leads  to  ethical  consensus 
in  the  congregation.  To  say  that  prophecy  is  an  office  in  the 
church  is  to  say  that  the  mandate  to  speak  to  issues  of  obedi- 
ence, in  the  name  of  God,  may  properly  reach  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  other  focus  (offense  and  reconciliation)  so 
that  the  finding  of  the  church's  way  is  itself  a  commanded 
task,  independently  of  whether  anyone  is  estranged  or  guilty. 

Schmauch  does  not  make  into  a  norm  the  ecstatic  disorder 
of  the  Corinthian  church;  he  rather  sees  past  that  peculiarity 
to  the  solid,  affirmative  teaching  of  the  apostle,  as  to  what 
should  happen  where  believers  gather  in  community. 

J.  H.  Y. 


Howard  Brinton 

"Reaching  Decisions,"  Friends  for  300  Years,  Harper,  1952, 
Chap.  VI^  pp.  99ff.  Also  published  as  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet 
No.  65. 

"How  can  a  free  fellowship  based  on  divine  guidance  from 
within  [the  individual]  set  up  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment providing  direction  from  without?"  This  is  the  ques- 
tion Howard  Brinton  sets  out  to  answer  in  his  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  Quaker  heritage. 

Quaker  history  probably  represents  the  longest  sustained 
single  experience  with  Christian  congregational  decision- 
making. Not  burdened  like  the  Methodists  with  church 
structures  and  habits  taken  over  from  Anglicanism  (or  like 
the  Baptists  from  puritanism),  nor  confused  like  Mennonites 
by  cultural  isolation  and  migration,  nor  like  Darbyists  by  a 
doctrinaire  avoidance  of  the  problem  of  structure,  Quakers 
have  spent  three  centuries  practicing  a  particularly  effective 
kind  of  decision  process,  all  the  while  thinking,  quite  respon- 
sibly, and  in  good  English,  about  what  they  were  doing  and 
why.  This  experience  demonstrates  beyond  challenge  the 
feasibility  of  "consensus,"  properly  understood,  as  an  effic- 
ient way  of  doing  business. 

])  A  meeting  for  business  is,  like  any  Quaker  gathering,  a 
meeting  for  worship.     This  is  expressed  not  in  a  separate 
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"worshipful"  introductory  ritual  but  in  the  expectation  that 
Christ  will  be  present  to  instruct  his  gathered  people. 

a)  The  expectation  of  novelty  arising  out  of  the  meet- 
ing forbids  predigested  decisions. 

b)  Unity  being  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  discernible  in  the 
gift  of  a  common  mind  (Latin  consensus,  in  Quaker  lan- 
guage "sense  of  the  meeting"),  there  is  no  voting,  no 
weighing  of  the  power  of  parties.  The  only  officer  is  a 
recorder   ("clerk"). 

c)  No  one  speaks  unless  the  Spirit  says  he  must;  there 
is  no  "debating"  of  hardened  positions  and  no  "trial  bal- 
loon" tentativeness. 

d)  Each  listens  to  the  Spirit  in  the  brother;  no  speech 
can  be  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  preceding 
speaker  had  not  spoken. 

e)  Everyone  is  free  to  speak;  no  one  is  "expected  to," 
regardless  of  what  he  has  to  say.  The  humble  and  the 
"weighty"  have  the  same  rights. 

f)  Since  movement  is  expected  in  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  there  is  no  "loss  of  face"  in  changing  one's  view. 

2)  The  outsider's  first  impression  is  that  such  a  procedure 
must  be  enormously  time-consuming  and  inefficient;  waiting 
for  the  minority  must  produce  conservative  results.  Experi- 
ence gainsays  this: 

a)  Quakers  have  been  just  as  able  to  operate  schools, 
relief  programs,  and  social  witness  efforts  as  groups  oper- 
ating in  hierarchical  or  parliamentary  ways. 

b)  Since  no  one  fears  being  voted  down  on  an  issue 
that  really  matters,  there  is  less  defensiveness,  party  for- 
mation, and  manoeuvering  for  power  on  other  issues.  Cur- 
rent business  can  be  expedited  just  as  efficiently  as  in  sys- 
tems where  office  or  numbers  help  decide,  since  no  one 
need  fear  being  overruled  when  he  deeply  cares.  This 
respect  for  the  dissenter  enables  him  to  distinguish  be- 
tween different  levels  of  dissent,  from  categorical  oppo- 
sition to  uneasy  acquiescence. 

c)  Since  the  minority  is  not  voted  down  but  continues 
to  be  listened  to,  genuinely  creative  proposals  get  more 
attention  than  in  a  system  where  they  must  build  up  a 
power  base  first.  As  Brinton  says,  Quakerism  has  there- 
fore been  able  to  overcome  conservative  temptations  bet- 
ter than  some  other  systems. 
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What  Quaker  experience  has  not  demonstrated  for  very 
long  or  in  many  places  is  how  this  approach  can  be  trans- 
planted to  another  culture.  To  what  extent  is  its  workability 
dependent  on  a  particular  Anglo-Saxon  middle  class  mental- 
ity or  a  particular  British  gift  for  compromise? 

Howard  Brinton  personally  represents  what  he  calls  the 
"mystical"  tendency  in  Quakerism,  and  thus  tends  to  see 
parallels  to  Quaker  decision-making  in  primitive  society,  in 
psychology,  in  Motze  and  in  Whitehead.  An  exposition  by 
an  early  Friend  or  an  evangelical  one  would  say  more  than 
he  of  the  biblical  rootage  and  the  Christian  uniqueness  of 
this  process  when  it  is  genuine.  (Cf.  Lewis  Benson,  "The 
Order  That  Belongs  to  the  Gospel,"  Concern  No.  7,  July, 
1959,  pp.  41  ff;  Robert  Barclay,  A  Treatise  on  Church  Gov- 
ernment. These  more  representative  expressions  of  original 
Quaker  intention  do  not  deal  narrowly  with  the  meeting 
procedure,  but  with  Quakerism's  clarity  in  presenting  a  bib- 
lically based  church  structure.)  It  then  becomes  not  simply 
truth  rising  out  of  the  collision  or  compromise  of  half-truths, 
but  Christ  teaching  his  people. 

J.  H.  Y. 


Franklin  Littell 

"The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Group  Decisions,"  Menno- 
nite  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1960. 

Littell  contends  that,  "The  purpose  of  discussion  in  the 
Church,  whether  in  the  widest  and  most  catholic  setting  of 
international  seminars  and  magazines  or  in  the  intimacy  of 
face-to-face  groups  in  a  single  congregation,  is  the  same:  to 
discover  the  will  of  God  for  his  whole  people,  to  plan  how 
best  to  express  that  will  in  concrete  witness." 

How  is  the  church,  in  fact,  to  accomplish  this  purpose?  By 
encouraging  "full,  free  and  informed  discussion"  at  every 
level  and  on  every  important  question.  Where  such  a  process 
is  operative  Littell  believes  that  the  decisions  reached  will 
be  those  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  "The  author  of  the  disci- 
pline (or  decision)  which  is  arrived  at  by  the  'talking  up' 
process  is  the  governing  Presence  in  the  Church:  God  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  idea  that  the  results  of  discussion  are  pro- 
duced by  pooling  the  resources  of  those  who  discuss  is,  like 
infatuation  with  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  process,  a  rather 
recent  notion.     Discussion  is  a  means  of  discovering  some- 
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thing  given,  something  which  is  there  to  be  found.  Order 
is  discovered,  not  made." 

While  the  Littell  article  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  illus- 
trations he  does  not  have  any  to  document  or  illustrate  his 
basic  faith  that  full,  free  and  informed  discussion  does  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  the  will  of  God  in  a  way  that  is  more  fruit- 
ful, creative  or  faithful  than  other  methods  of  arriving  at 
decisions  in  the  church.  Since  I  share  his  faith,  I  do  not  for 
that  reason  question  what  he  affirms.  But  there  are  others 
for  whom  the  absence  of  such  documentation  may  be  impor- 
tant. 

He  does  document  the  fact  that  this  approach  has  been 
used  by  a  large  number  of  movements  and  groups  in  the 
Free  Church  tradition.  Even  more  space  is  given  to  show  an 
inner  relationship  between  such  a  decision-making  process 
within  the  church  and  the  development  of  "discussion  in 
decision-making"  as  a  style  of  government  in  modern  democ- 
racies. "I  have  deliberately  made  a  good  deal  of  illustrations 
outside  the  Church  as  well  as  within,  because  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  true  nexus  between  the  style  of  life  in  the  com- 
munity of  believers  and  the  style  of  life  in  the  open  society." 

With  regard  to  what  goes  on  in  the  church,  Littell  makes 
four  other  important  points. 

1)  "In  discussion  which  is  open  to  all  concerned,  the  very 
process  of  discussing  creates  the  will  which  can  make  the 
agreed  decision  binding  and  operative."  Thus  decision  by 
discussion  has  something  to  do,  not  only  with  arriving  at 
right  decisions  but  also  with  the  ability  to  implement  them. 

2)  "WThen  a  congregation  or  association  of  congregations 
face  decisions,  they  must  take  into  their  discussion  the  fra- 
ternal testimony  of  Christians  in  other  lands  and  places,  for 
they  are  representing  not  themselves  or  their  own  interest 
but  the  one,  holy,  catholic  church." 

3)  "Our  discussions  are  not  alone  with  those  present  and 
speaking;  our  fathers  'speak'  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  concrete  structures  which  we  inherit  from  them. 
.  . .  Tradition  so  conceived  is  not  the  dead  hand  of  the  past 
pressing  down  upon  the  living  present,  but  that  which  our 
fathers  have  left  to  us  as  their  testimony  as  to  how  Christians 
should  live  and  think  and  act." 

4)  Where  the  significance  of  "full,  free  and  informed 
discussion"  is  understood,  it  also  becomes  clear  that  any  "re- 
ligious movement  which  has  allowed  itself  to  concentrate 
exclusively    on    the    large    public    meeting    and    ignore    the 
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'house-church'  and  family-centered  religion  will  not  for  long 
satisfy  the  needs  of  its  people."  The  opposite  extreme,  where 
attention  is  focused  entirely  on  small  groups  to  the  complete 
neglect  of  larger  assemblies,  is  also  to  be  questioned. 

V.  V. 


J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 

"The  Concept  of  the  Hermeneutic  Community." 

Theology  in  the  mid-sixties  is  marked  by  the  attention 
given  to  "the  hermeneutic  problem";  i.e.,  the  problem  of 
interpretation.  Before  we  can  say  a  statement  in  the  Bible 
—  or  any  other  statement  —  is  true,  or  that  a  command  is 
authoritative,  we  must  know  what  it  means,  and  that  is  not 
nearly  so  clear  as  one  once  thought.  As  times  change,  so  do 
meanings.  Especially  if,  as  our  contemporaries  are  arguing, 
God  is  somehow  at  work  in  the  world  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  church,  it  becomes  indispensable  to  know  how  meanings 
are  to  be  judged. 

Some  would  find  the  key  to  the  hermeneutic  problem  in 
one  correct  set  of  definitions,  one  proper  philosophical  sys- 
tem which  puts  all  meanings  in  their  places.  Others,  learn- 
ing from  the  linguistic  sciences,  would  argue  that  every  lan- 
guage, and  thereby  every  set  of  meanings,  is  the  product  and 
property  of  a  given  group  of  men  who  use  it.  Thus  the  key 
to  meaning  is  community,  and  the  church  is  that  community 
which  has  in  common  a  grasp  of  and  a  commitment  to  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  work.  The  meaning  of  scripture,  or  the 
demands  of  God's  call  today,  will  be  made  known  not  to 
lonely  expert  analysis  but  in  the  search  and  the  sharing  of 
the  brotherhood. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  has  twice  written  briefly  on  the 
concept  of  "the  discerning  community": 

"The  Peace  Churches  as  Communities  of  Discernment," 

Christian  Century,  4  November  1963,  p.  1072. 

"The  Church  a  Discerning  Community,"  Gospel  Herald, 

16  February  1965,  p.  113. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  expand  these  sugges- 
tions into  a  book-length  treatment. 

J.  H.  Y. 
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TONGUES,  A  TESTIMONY 
James  Fairfield 

I  "spoke  in  tongues"  February,  1964.  It's  a  rather  lame 
way  to  put  it,  1  suspect.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  accepted 
semantics.  Much  better  to  say  I  prayed  in  tongues,  that 
first  time.    And  I  still  do,  privately,  in  my  own  prayers. 

Over  the  years  I  had  heard  much  about  tongues  and 
"Holy  Ghost  baptism."  Who  hasn't?  Glossolalia  has  been 
featured  news  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  staid 
National  Observer  as  well  as  Christian  periodicals  of  every 
stripe. 

Furthermore,  there  isn't  a  church  in  the  country  that 
hasn't  worried  and  wondered  about  "this  tongues  business." 
It  has  become  "the  burr  in  the  bishop's  shirt"  . . .  and  too 
often  for  not  so  good  reasons. 

Pentecostals  have  been  congratulating  themselves  about 
their  notoriety,  a  little  arrogantly,  let's  admit  it.  But  they 
can  hardly  be  blamed.  For  a  long  time  Pentecostals  have 
suffered  the  snorts  of  equally  arrogant  dissent.  The  church 
has  preferred  to  bury  the  charismatic  movement  with  argu- 
ment —  then  unload  it  somewhere.  Anywhere.  Under  Here- 
sies, or  Psychological  Release,  or  Delusions,  emotional,  or . . . 

Yet  Pentecostal- type  Protestantism  cannot  be  either  un- 
loaded or  ignored.  Too  many  genuine  Christian  converts 
in  every  country  around  the  world  provide  living  testimony 
to  God's  saving  activity  through  Pentecostal-Protestantism. 

And  something  very  stimulating  is  happening  elsewhere 
in  the  church,  in  the  mainline  denominations.  Pastors  are 
sharing  in  the  charismatic  movement.  Many  respected  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations,  including  businessmen  and  bank- 
ers and  teachers  and  advertising  men,  now  speak  in  tongues 
and  say  they  are  spiritually  the  better  for  it.  Why?  What  is 
actually  happening? 

Is  this  burgeoning  thing  just  a  fad?  Are  laymen  looking 
for  a  sociological  kick  the  pulpit  isn't  providing?  Is  that 
all  there  is  to  speaking  in  tongues? 


Or  is  it  the  portent  of  greater  spiritual  discoveries,  and  a 
greater  vitality  in  spiritual  living?  Is  it  the  whisper  of 
revival?  I  think  it  is  possible.  But  I  also  think  that  tongues 
is  only  a  pale  beginning . . . 

Frankly  I  haven't  rushed  into  the  circles  of  those  who 
speak  in  tongues.  I  don't  want  this  experience  to  mean 
only  a  change  of  Christian  friends. 

I  haven't  grown  another  head,  or  climbed  another  rung 
above  the  brotherhood.  I'm  simply  a  little  more  useful  to 
my  Lord  than  I  had  been  before ...  in  one  way  and  one 
way  only. 

It  hasn't  meant  a  new  "experience"  with  Christ,  but  only 
a  deeper  awareness  of  His  presence,  a  fresher  knowledge  of 
His  joy  and  love,  and  a  better  and  freer  communication 
with  Him.  To  sum  up,  for  me  it  has  meant  a  new  facility  in 
prayer  and  communion,  and  a  greater  expression  of  praise. 

When  Reformed  Church  pastor  Ed  Barham  visited  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  in  February,  1964,  he  spoke  to  a  number 
of  interested  students,  faculty  and  local  residents.  He  told 
us  of  his  personal  experience  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
effect  on  his  ministry.  His  concept  of  tongues  as  a  factor 
in  communication  with  God  seemed  to  make  sense.  As  Ro- 
mans 8:26  reads:  "The  Spirit  comes  to  the  aid  of  our  weak- 
ness. We  do  not  even  know  how  we  ought  to  pray,  but 
through  our  inarticulate  groans  the  Spirit  Himself  is  plead- 
ing for  us,  and  God  who  searches  our  inmost  being  knows 
what  the  Spirit  means."    (New  English  Bible) 

This  was  scriptural  encouragement  for  me.  I  had  been 
praying  quietly  in  tongues  in  my  devotions  for  about  a  week 
before  this.  I  had  been  thinking  much. about  the  scriptural 
references  about  tongues  and  had  privately  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tongues  was  a  privilege  for  the  Christian,  a 
privilege  I  could  exercise  in  prayer  and  worship  whenever  I 
chose.     Therefore  I  simply  determined  to  pray  in  tongues. 

And  that  was  that.  I  received  emotional  confirmation 
in  a  deeper  sense  of  the  majesty  and  glory  and  righteousness 
of  God.  My  prayers  had  a  lilt  of  praise  a  little  richer  than 
ever  before. 

As  I  prayed  in  tongues,  my  heart  and  mind  and  under- 
standing expanded  a  little  more  in  devotional  appreciation 
of  the  greatness  of  our  great  God. 


And  I  laughed,  within  and  without  as  never  before.  The 
apostle  Paul  speaks  to  the  Corinthians  of  being  hilarious 
givers  (II  Corinthians  9:7);  at  least  this  is  a  reasonable  exe- 
gesis of  the  text.  Up  until  then  my  imagination  had  strug- 
gled to  understand  how  any  form  of  worship  (and  giving  is 
worship)    could  ever  be  "hilarious." 

Now  I  know  what  Paul  meant.  Although  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  explain  why  my  praise  and  worship  can  be  hilar- 
ious, nevertheless  it  often  is  now.  Not  foolishly,  nor  blatantly, 
but  rather,  a  deeply  worshipful  joy.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I 
have  found  an  uninhibited  way  that  is  holy,  with  which  to 
praise  a  beloved  Lord.  And  I  know  many  Christian  men 
and  women  who  are  filled  now  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (despite 
the  fact  they  do  not  "speak  in  tongues")  who  ought  to  step 
over  by  faith  into  this  greater  facility  of  joyous  praise  and 
communication  with  our  Lord. 

I  think  this  is  important.  Would  to  God  every  Christian 
man,  woman  and  child  would  put  on  all  the  armor  and 
equipment  there  is  available  for  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 
God  knows  how  we  struggle  along  with  our  own  makeshift 
dynamics,  while  the  power  of  the  resurrection  is  ours,  for 
His  glory ...  if  we  will  but  open  up  our  lives  more  to  His 
Lordship!  If  only  we  had  more  discernment . . .  and  spirit- 
ually resilient  love  . . .  and  "mind  of  Christ"  wisdom  . . . 

Yet  perhaps  our  Lord  can  more  readily  develop  these 
strengths  in  us,  if  we  are  in  better,  more  facile  communica- 
tion with  Him?  And  perhaps  this  is  all  there  is  to  "tongues"? 
. . .  that  it  isn't  a  gimmick  or  a  shibboleth  or  spiritual  green 
stamps,  but  simply  an  enlarging  of  the  channels  of  commun- 
ication?   I  think  so. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  tongues  is  a  symbol  of  the 
greater  resources  God  has  for  us,  rather  than  —  as  some 
insist  —  the  sole  evidence  of  a  "second  work  of  grace,"  or 
"Holy  Spirit  baptism."  To  do  so  places  unwarranted  stature 
upon  a  very  minor  spiritual  tool. 

But  —  and  this  is  an  important  "but"  —  tongues  can  be 
the  evidence  of  unused  spiritual  resources,  mountains  of 
resources!  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  through  the  charismatic 
movement  God  is  notifying  His  people  there  is  a  reserve  of 
vitality  and  ingenuity  and  expression  and  understanding 
that  makes  Fort  Knox  look  like  a  piggy  bank. 


One  of  my  seminary  professors  who  is  considerably  dis- 
turbed about  tongues  (he  sees  the  dangers  all  too  clearly), 
made  an  astute  observation.  "Instead  of  seeking  tongues," 
he  warned,  "we  should  be  seeking  —  and  finding  —  the  gift 
of  discernment." 

Do  you  know  it,  he's  right!  At  least  partly.  I  would  like 
to  change  his  phrasing  a  little . . .  from  "instead  of"  to  "as 
well  as  seeking  tongues  we  should  be  seeking  —  and  finding 
—  discernment  and  wisdom  and  prophetic  preaching  and 
teaching  and  writing  and  witnessing  and . . ." 

Tongues  can  mean  new  vistas  of  service  and  maturing 
healthier  Christians ...  if  we  move  on.  But  as  so  often  hap- 
pens in  a  revival,  people  stop  in  kindergarten,  and  it  could 
happen  with  tongues,  if  too  much  emphasis-energy  is  drained 
off  getting  people  to  seek  "tongues"  and  "baptism"  at  the 
expense  of  other  spiritual  equipment. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  did  go  on  and  clothe 
ourselves  with  the  whole  armor  of  God . . .  and  how  much 
more  could  be  accomplished!     May  I  state  a  "for  instance"? 

As  Mennonites,  we  have  a  doctrinal  understanding  of 
peacemaking.  We  say  a  Christian  can  heal  human  situations 
through  love.  We  say  Christ  is  revealed  by  love,  by  non- 
resistant,  redeeming,  active  love.  Yet  a  doctrine  needs  more 
than  words  to  find  its  expression.  It  takes  Spirit-filled  power 
to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  love  an  enemy.  We  cannot 
genuinely  express  this  sort  of  love  except  it  be  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  Christians,  yes  and  as  Mennonites,  we  need  an  "experi- 
ence" in  our  lives  to  equip  us  with  this  quality  of  love. 
Soon  we  may  be  called  upon  to  prove  we  can  turn  our  cheek 
even  to  bombs  and  bullets.  We'll  not  do  so  with  just  our 
doctrinal  statement  on  non-resistance. 

And  we  need  Spirit-filled  help  with  our  Christian  witness. 
We  are  being  called  upon  now  to  explode  our  witness  to 
match  the  exploding  population.  We  need  to  be  endowed 
with  God's  power.  We  need  to  be  open  to  His  gifting,  in 
every  way  possible.     Even  tongues. 

I  want  to  testify  to  spiritually  alert  Christians  that  tongues 
can  help  them.  But  I  don't  want  to  sidetrack  an  effective, 
Spirit-filled  Christian  by  insisting  he  really  hasn't  got  it, 
until  he  has  got  "it." 
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Far  better  to  plead  and  pray  for  the  kind  of  hungry  dis- 
cipleship  which  will  fill  up  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.  Far 
better  to  call  Christians  to  full-fledged  usefulness  to  the  Holy 
Spirit . . .  anointed  preaching  and  teaching  and  everyday 
living. 

And  this  seems  to  be  coming.  There  is  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  larger  understanding  of  His  min- 
istry. 

And  even  more,  there  is  infilling  with  vital  life.  Men 
convinced  of  being  lived  in  by  the  Spirit  and  committed  to 
move  as  He  moves  them.  This  is  what  the  rustling  in  the 
dry  leaves  seems  to  be  about,  both  within  Pentecostal  ranks 
and  without.  That  mystery  the  prophets  longed  to  see  — 
"that  sacred  mystery  which  up  till  now  has  been  hidden . . . 
but  which  is  now  as  clear  as  daylight  to  those  who  love  God 
...  a  vision  of  the  full  wonder  and  splendor  of  His  secret 
plan  for  the  sons  of  men.  And  the  secret  is  simply  this: 
Christ  in  you\  Yes,  Christ  in  you  bringing  with  Him  the 
hope  of  all  the  glorious  things  to  come."  (Colossians  1:26, 
28;  Phillips) 


"YOU  SHALL  RECEIVE  .  . .  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  . . . 
AND  BE  MY  WITNESSES" 

Herb  and  Maureen  Klassen 

This  is  a  report  from  our  own  personal  pilgrimage  during 
the  last  three  years,  and,  as  could  be  expected,  it  is  subjec- 
tive, selective,  and  limited.  We  have  gathered  experiences 
and  impressions  along  the  way  from  what  we  have  seen, 
heard,  and  read,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  share  some  of  it 
here.  It  was  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago  in  England  that 
we  had  a  faith-encounter  with  Jesus,  the  baptizer  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  soon  found  out  that  the  experience  enjoyed 
by  the  early  Christians  is  being  witnessed  in  every  corner 
of  the  world  today  and  in  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Many  of  God's  people  are  referring  to  this  as  a 
latter -day  charismatic  revival,  in  the  sense  of  a  continued 
fulfillment  of  Joel's  prophecy:  "It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh: 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy . . ."  (Joel 
2:28-32) 

"Charismatic"  refers  specifically  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  are  manifest  increasingly  today  to  the  edification 
of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  The  label 
used  to  identify  this  awakening  is  not  significant,  but  the 
reality  is. 

We  have  encountered  a  little  of  these  stirrings  at  first  hand 
in  England,  Holland,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  and  have  had  to  evaluate  what  is  happening.  This 
does  raise  many  theological  issues  and  questions  of  biblical 
interpretation,  but  finally,  as  Jesus  said,  the  way  to  more 
knowledge  is  through  obedience:  "If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God . . ." 
(John  7:17) 

What  kind  of  criteria  have  we  applied  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  belongs  to  this  divinely  inspired  awakening  and 
what  does  not?  —  for  as  always,  there  is  much  that  is  false 
mixed  in  with  the  true. 
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Two  Criteria 

First,  do  the  people  involved  bear  joyful  and  humble  wit- 
ness in  word  and  deed  to  the  ministry  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  Is  Jesus  being  glorified  through  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  gifts?  Do  the  people  involved  have  something 
to  proclaim  or  are  they  still  questioning,  criticizing  and 
protesting? 

Second,  is  there  real  evidence  that  the  Great  Commission 
is  central  in  their  work  and  witness?  Is  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  harnessed  first  and  foremost  for  witness  unto 
Christ? 

To  separate  these  two  facets  spells  spiritual  frustration 
and  decline.  The  two,  the  "charismatic"  and  the  "evangel- 
istic," are  integrally  linked  in  Jesus'  personal  experience 
and  in  the  inheritance  He  left  to  His  disciples.  He  did  not 
begin  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  and  cast  out  evil  spirits  and 
heal  the  sick  until  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  Him  at  His 
baptism;  and  His  last  command  to  His  disciples  is  "Wait 
until  you  are  filled  with  power  from  on  high,"  and  His  last 
promise  is  "The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  you  for  power 
to  witness."  God's  law  has  not  changed:  when  the  early 
Christians  met  His  conditions  His  blessing  was  not  lacking 
—  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 

One  place  among  many  where  reports  of  this  awakening 
come  flowing  in  is  the  monthly  newsletter  of  the  Nights  of 
Prayer  for  Revival  (George  Ingram,  Flat  5,  49  Hallam  Street, 
London,  W.l).  An  evangelical  Anglican  missionary  who 
retired  in  London,  England,  after  years  in  India,  started 
praying  constantly  for  revival  and  encouraged  others  to  pray 
together  in  groups  on  the  first  Friday  night  of  each  month. 
He  committed  himself  to  share  reports  with  all  who  write  in. 
Reports  keep  coming  in  from  every  corner  of  the  world  — 
mission  fields  and  homelands  —  of  men  receiving  Christ, 
being  revived,  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,  witnessing  with 
new  power,  and  praying  with  new  faith.  Many  of  these 
outpourings  are  happening  quite  independently  of  one  an- 
other. Hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christians  in  our  day 
are  coming  to  Christ  thirsty  and  are  going  away  overflowing: 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  and  witness  for  Christ 
and  to  live  His  praise  and  glory. 
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In  England 

In  England  the  movement  has  tended  to  find  expression 
in  local  churches  and  parishes  rather  than  in  the  creation  of 
new  fellowships  and  forms  of  outreach.  Michael  Harper, 
for  a  number  of  years  curate  to  John  R.  Stott  of  All  Souls, 
Langham  Place,  London,  has  played  an  important  part  from 
the  outset  in  keeping  the  movement  united  and  positive.  He 
himself  has  carried  the  message  and  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  many  denominations  and  local  churches  through- 
out England  and  Scotland. 

One  example  of  the  extent  of  the  movement  is  the  fact 
that  over  100  Anglican  ministers  testify  to  a  post-conversion 
experience  of  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  even  one 
minister  is  converted  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
makes  the  news;  but  when  it  happens  to  over  100,  the  church 
and  the  world  begin  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Numerous 
weekend  and  weeklong  conferences  and  retreats  have  been 
organized  for  ministers  and  laymen  from  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  Christian  church.  They  have  been  a  real 
blessing  to  many  hungry,  seeking  Christians  and  have  also 
helped  to  keep  the  whole  movement  biblical,  balanced,  and 
focused  on  Christ  and  His  Great  Commission. 

When  we  attended  a  conference,  it  was  inspiring  to  see 
veteran  ministers  from  the  large  denominations  blessed  by 
the  rich  biblical  ministry  of  two  Brethren  apostles.  And  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  when  interspersed  with  quiet  praise 
and  worship  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  was  strongly  confirmed 
and  applied  to  each  hungry  heart  as  "edification,  encourage- 
ment and  consolation."  The  Fountain  Trust  has  published 
two  popular  studies  by  Michael  Harper:  a  biblical  one, 
Power  for  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  a  historical  one,  As  at 
the  Beginning  (Fountain  Trust,  40  Ludgate  Hill,  London 
E.C.4).  News  from  England  and  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
reported  in  a  monthly  magazine,  Renewal    (same  address). 

A  smaller  movement  amongst  Brethren,  many  mission- 
aries, and  others  has  developed  along  parallel  yet  distinct 
lines.  There  has  been  a  great  concern  in  these  circles  to 
relate  this  great  contemporary  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  nature  of  the  church  as  a  disciplined  missionary  brother- 
hood.     Voice  of  Faith  contains  many  inspiring  theological 
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contributions  and  gives  a  representative  survey  of  the  con- 
cerns of  this  group  (Christian  Fellowship,  Dean  House,  Pic- 
cadilly, Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England). 

In  Holland 

In  Holland  the  picture  looks  quite  different.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago  a  strong  movement  began  that  has  drawn 
together  members  from  all  the  different  churches  (most  of 
them  are  still  members  of  those  churches)  into  a  close  mis- 
sionary fellowship  that  is  actively  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work  in  Holland  and  throughout  Europe,  especially  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  When  I  was  in  Amsterdam  two  years  ago 
there  was  a  group  of  about  70  university  students,  teachers, 
and  other  young  people  in  their  early  twenties,  doing  a 
courageous  and  effective  job  of  witness  in  the  tough  areas  of 
Amsterdam  and  towns  round  about.  A  testimony  to  God's 
blessing  were  the  ex-homosexuals,  ex-prostitutes,  ex-drug 
addicts,  and  ex-alcoholics  who  have  been  saved,  delivered, 
and  now  functioned  with  them  on  the  streets. 

At  Driebergen  in  Holland,  a  center  has  come  into  being 
around  the  charismatic  ministry  of  a  team  of  men,  where 
thousands  from  Holland  and  all  over  Europe  have  found 
salvation,  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  deliverance  from  vari- 
ous forms  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  healing.  Hundreds 
have  also  been  baptized  in  water  and  many  have  gone  out 
into  the  highways  and  byways  of  Europe  to  share  the  Gospel 
of  God's  wonderful  grace.  The  work  being  done  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  the  most  amazing.  Reports  of  under- 
ground prayer  meetings  and  revivals  come  in  from  most  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  —  despite  increasing  opposition. 
For  anyone  who  can  read  Dutch,  these  developments  are 
well  covered  in  their  monthly  magazine,  Kracht  van  Omhoog 
(Postbus  84,  Gorkum,  Netherlands). 

In  Germany 
In  Germany  the  awakening  is  not  as  widespread,  but  in 
the  diverse  places  it  has  taken  root  it  has  gone  very  deep. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  kind  of  evangelical  cell  group  move- 
ment amongst  Roman  Catholics  called  Focolarini  which  is 
both  charismatic  and  evangelistic.  It  is  spreading  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  God  is  clearly  using  it  to  bring  men 
into  His  Kingdom. 
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Amongst  the  freechurchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  energetic  Rufer  movement.  It  began  among  Baptists 
after  World  War  II  and  for  the  first  15  years  teams  of  young 
laymen  conducted  evangelistic  weeks  in  neutral  locations 
and  also  together  with  local  churches.  The  work  is  char- 
acterized by  a  revival  of  apostolic  teamwork,  by  a  new  pop- 
ular hymnody,  by  new  depths  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
above  all  by  ever  creative  ways  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to 
men.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  charismatic 
element  has  come  into  its  own  in  the  Rufer  movement.  It 
was  in  the  team  that  stayed  together  a  whole  year  (Jahres- 
mannschaft)  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  began  to  be  manifest 
as  they  waited  on  God  every  morning  (in  the  afternoons 
they  went  out  to  men  and  in  the  evenings  they  brought  men 
together  in  various  kinds  of  gatherings).  Wilhard  Becker, 
a  young  Baptist  minister,  has  played  a  central  role  in  the 
Rufer  movement  ever  since  it  began  (Rufer  Rundbriefe, 
3   Hannover-Kirchrode,   Biinteweg   13,   Germany). 

Between  the  Catholic  and  Freechurch  movements  is  the 
Marbruger  Kreis  that  has  grown  up  in  the  Lutheran  State 
Church.  These  three  movements  now  function  in  close  work- 
ing cooperation  with  one  another.  Another  interesting 
development  in  Germany  is  the  Mar  ienschw  ester schaft,  a 
Protestant  order  for  women,  which  serves  as  a  very  positive 
example  of  the  charismatic  and  evangelistic  thrusts  in  the 
setting  of  disciplined  Christian  community  life. 

In  America 

In  America  the  work  of  David  Wilkerson  and  Teen  Chal- 
lenge as  described  in  The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade  has  had 
a  very  wide  hearing  and  doubtless  helped  to  convince  many 
a  defeated  Christian  that  there  is  more  to  Christian  initia- 
tion than  just  conversion  and  that  the  Book  of  Acts  in  all 
its  manifestations  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  ever  was.  This 
was  our  first  positive  contact  with  the  movement  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Teen  Challenge  has  become  much  more  highly 
institutionalized  than,  for  example,  the  evangelistic  work  in 
Holland,  but  the  Spirit  clearly  is  the  same. 

The  Full  Gospel  Business  Men's  Fellowship  International 
was  started  by  Demos  Shakarian,  an  Armenian  Christian 
whose  family  was  led  in  a  miraculous  way  out  of  sure  destruc- 
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tion  in  southern  Russia.  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  many  lay- 
men in  business  and  other  occupations  who  have  found  the 
Gospel  to  come  alive  at  their  breakfasts  and  hotel  banquets. 
Business  associates  and  other  friends  have  often  been  con- 
verted and  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Their  monthly  publica- 
tion, The  Voice  (Box  17904,  Los  Angeles,  California  90017), 
is  filled  with  amazing  "success"  stories  that  center  on  the 
experience  of  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  speaking 
in  a  new  heavenly  language.  One  sometimes  wonders  what 
St.  Paul  would  make  of  their  colossal  air-lifts  to  London  and 
Tokyo,  etc.,  but  on  the  other  hand  God  is  doubtless  using 
this  channel  to  bring  men  to  Christ  (which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  having  the  best  and  most  correct  methods  without 
the  evident  blessing  of  God). 

The  Episcopalian  church  was  among  the  first  in  America 
to  feel  the  reverberations  of  the  charismatic  awakening  in  its 
ranks.  There  have  been  outstanding  conversions  in  some 
quarters  with  real  leaders  such  as  Frank  McGuire  and  Den- 
nis Bennett  coming  to  the  fore.  The  opposition  in  the 
church  sent  Bennett  to  a  small  derelict  mission  in  Seattle 
as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  has  preached  the 
Gospel  and  shared  his  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before 
thousands  in  the  last  seven  years.  The  church  is  flourishing 
and  a  witness  going  out  into  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  organizational  expression  of  this  movement  is  the 
Blessed  Trinity  Society  which  has  published  some  fine  pam- 
phlets and  tracts,  as  well  as  a  quarterly  magazine  called 
Trinity    (Post  Office  Box  2422,  Van  Nuys,  California). 

John  Sherrill,  journalist,  who  helped  David  Wilkerson 
write  up  his  experience,  has  published  a  book  tracing  his 
own  religious  pilgrimage,  entitled  They  Speak  with  Other 
Tongues.  What  began  as  a  journalistic  assignment  led  to 
his  own  conversion  and  his  own  experience  of  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Along  the  way  he  presents  a  careful 
study  of  the  Bible  and  church  history  on  this  theme. 

Typical  American  Situation 

One  rather  typical  American  manifestation  that  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  pentecostal  organizations 
that  center  around  great  leaders.  Dozens  could  be  named 
in  an  ascending  order,  based  on  their  own  traditional  meas- 
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urement  of  success:  city-wide  rallies  and  healing  crusades,  a 
monthly  magazine,  nation-wide  radio  and  TV  programs, 
private  colleges,  etc.  These  private  denominations  based  on 
"supporters,"  not  "members,"  represent  a  reaction  to  the 
larger  lukewarm  denominations,  and  for  this  reason  cannot 
be  disregarded. 

One  outstanding  exception  to  this  "big  business"  pattern 
is  the  ministry  of  David  du  Plessis,  a  South  African  Pente- 
costal, who  has  probably  been  received  in  a  wider  range  of 
historic  denominations  than  any  other  living  Christian.  His 
humble,  loving  witness  to  Christ,  our  Saviour,  baptizer,  and 
healer,  at  New  Delhi,  the  Vatican,  at  universities,  at  denom- 
inational world  conferences,  and  in  every  other  possible 
church  setting  is  truly  amazing.  Hundreds  of  ministers  from 
every  possible  branch  of  the  Christian  church  have  been 
filled  with  the  Spirit  through  his  ministry.  There  is  nothing 
imposing  about  him  whatsoever,  and  he  has  no  denomina- 
tion or  organization  or  group  behind  him.  He  travels  as 
the  Spirit  directs  and  as  the  Lord  provides  and  the  blessing 
of  God  goes  with  him.  His  book,  The  Spirit  Bade  Me  Go, 
includes  the  message  he  gave  on  Missions  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  etc.  (Available  from  David  du  Plessis, 
3742  Linwood  Avenue,  Oakland,  California  94602.) 

The  last  group  we  would  like  to  mention  is  Campus  Cru- 
sade for  Christ  International.  Besides  its  fruitful  ministry 
among  university  and  college  students,  it  has  probably  had 
a  wider  ministry  in  evangelical  churches  and  denominations 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  charismatic  movement.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  is  due  to  God's  blessing  on  the  hundreds 
of  dedicated  apostolic  staff  members;  on  the  other,  to  the  fact 
that  they  try  to  avoid  any  involvement  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  The  motives  for  the  latter  position  are  altogether 
pure,  but  the  implications  are  dangerous,  for  who  are  we  to 
make  the  conditions  and  set  aside  some  Scriptures? 

This  movement  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  of  the  late  19th  century  begun  by 
Moody  and  carried  forward  by  G.  T.  Studd  and  John  R. 
Mott.  Just  as  Studd  believed  that  being  filled  with  the  Spirit 
was  an  experience  subsequent  to  conversion  (he  prayed  with 
every  convert  to  this  end),  so  Campus  Crusade  is  finding 
that  students  converted  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  are  most 
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fruitful  in  leading  other  students  to  Christ  and  to  fullness 
of  life  in  Him. 

Bill  Bright,  converted  graduate  and  business  executive  in 
California,  began  the  work  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1951.  It  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  today  the  lay  division  is  spreading  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  student  work  —  as  is  also  their  work  in  many  for- 
eign countries.  Quite  a  few  Mennonites  have  been  blessed 
through  the  ministry  of  Campus  Crusade  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Collegiate  Challenge  is  their  monthly 
magazine  (Campus  Crusade,  Arrowhead  Springs,  San  Ber- 
nardino, California). 

History's  Experience 

Through  the  charismatic  awakening  one  gains  a  new  ap- 
preciation for  much  that  God  has  been  doing  in  the  last  200 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  ministry 
of  George  Fox  and  John  Wesley  was  charismatic.  Both  knew 
what  it  meant  to  resist  the  Devil  and  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and 
both  had  remarkable  experiences  in  the  field  of  healing. 
Wesley's  "heart  warming"  experience  at  Aldersgate  Street 
some  13  years  after  his  conversion  was  a  personal  pentecost 
that  set  on  fire  in  his  heart  that  which  he  had  known  for 
years  in  his  head.  George  Fox  had  a  similar  experience 
some  four  years  after  his  conversion.  Madame  Guyon,  al- 
though she  always  remained  within  the  Catholic  church,  was 
also  a  part  of  the  same  movement.  She  experienced  many  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  God  blessed  her  ministry 
to  marry.  ... :  ;     . 

Moving  into  the  nineteenth  century  there  are  men  such 
as  Charles  Finney  who  are  being  rediscovered  today.  His 
conversion  and  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  as  quoted  in  V.  Ray- 
mond Edman's  They  Found  the  Secret  (Zondervan),  has  be- 
come a  classic.  We  might  not  agree  with  every  aspect  of  his 
theology  and  with  all  the  methods  he  used,  but  God  obvi- 
ously had  His  hand  upon  him. 

Hudson  Taylor,  William  Fraser,  and  Pastor  Hsi  were  also 
men  who  prayed  and  walked  and  witnessed  in  the  Spirit. 
Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  has  recorded  their  experiences.  Pastor 
Hsi,  in  particular,  experienced  Christian  initiation  as  did 
early   Christians    (first   conversion,    then   baptism   in   water, 
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then  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  not  much  time  lost  in 
between).  He  was  then  led  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  to  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  see  them  recover, 
and  to  pray  opium  addicts  through  to  deliverance  in  Christ. 
His  ministry  among  drug  addicts  in  China  80  years  ago  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  David  Wilkerson  and  Teen 
Challenge  today. 

Norman  Grubb  has  done  a  real  service  through  his  two 
biographies:  C.  T.  Studd  and  Rees  Howells.  The  latter 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  The  fact  that  the 
prayers  of  a  few  saints  in  South  Wales  brought  revival  to 
Africa  and  finally  influenced  the  course  and  outcome  of  the 
second  World  War  is  a  real  antidote  to  anyone  who  wonders 
whether  God  has  made  much  history  since  He  got  our  de- 
nominations started.  In  Rees  Howells,  too,  is  one  example 
of  what  a  Spirit-filled  Bible  school  or  seminary  looks  like. 

Another  common  text  in  the  charismatic  awakening  is  R. 
A.  Torrey's  pamphlet,  The  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
summary  of  which  makes  up  the  final  chapter  of  his  help- 
ful book,  How  to  Lead  Men  to  Christ. 

In  20th  Century 

Two  outstanding  20th  century  leaders  and  writers  are 
Watchman  Nee  and  Andrew  Murray.  Watchman  Nee  has 
been  in  a  Chinese  Communist  prison  since  1952.  He  was 
converted  in  1920  while  studying  law  in  China,  and  in  the 
following  two  decades  exercised  a  remarkable  apostolic  min- 
istry, i.e.,  he  was  used  of  God  to  found  more  than  500  con- 
gregations all  over  China.  In  reading  his  books  on  Acts 
(The  Normal  Christian  Church  Life,  International  Students, 
Inc.),  on  Romans  (The  Normal  Christian  Life,  Christian 
Literature  Crusade),  and  on  Ephesians  (Sit,  Walk,  Stand), 
one  gets  the  feeling  that  he  understood  Paul  better  than 
many  expositors  because  his  life  was  so  much  more  like 
Paul's.  Here  are  not  plausible  words  of  wisdom,  but  Spirit 
and  power.  What  God  has  hidden  from  the  wise  and  under- 
standing He  has  chosen  to  reveal  unto  babes. 

Andrew  Murray  lived  in  South  Africa  and  moved  in  Kes- 
wick circles  in  England.  He  and  Watchman  Nee  probably 
never  heard  of  one  another,  but  they  exercised  similar  min- 
istries in  quite  different  surroundings.     In  The  Full  Blessing 
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of  Pentecost  (Zondervan)  and  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  similar 
themes  and  a  similar  approach  are  evident.  The  teaching 
on  baptism  in  the  Spirit  as  an  experience  with  Christ  sub- 
sequent to  conversion  is  equally  clear  and  wonderfully  set 
out  in  the  context  of  the  total  fact  of  Christ:  His  Mission, 
His  Cross,  His  Church,  His  Return. 

Other  leaders  and  authors  such  as  Jessie  Penn-Lewis  in 
England,  Duncan  Campbell  of  the  Hebrides  revival,  and  A. 
W.  Tozer  (whose  booklet,  How  to  Be  Filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christian  Publications,  Inc.,  has  been  a  blessing  to 
many)  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  well.  Then  there  are  also 
the  accounts  of  numerous  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  on  var- 
ious mission  fields:  the  beginnings  of  the  Ramabi  Mukti 
Mission  in  India  and  the  great  charismatic  revival  in  Argen- 
tina (described  by  Edward  Miller  in  Thy  God  Reigneth, 
World  Missionary  Assistance  Plan)  could  serve  as  two  out- 
standing examples. 

Evidences  of  Gifts 

In  reading  the  New  Testament  one  is  struck  with  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  in  casting  out  evil  spirits  (exorcism)  and  in 
healing  the  sick,  and  with  the  integral  part  they  played  in 
the  fulfillment  of  His  mission.  One  is  even  more  struck  by 
the  fact  that  His  disciples  carried  on  this  ministry  in  the 
early  church.  Throughout  the  charismatic  awakening  today, 
there  is  a  return  to  the  primitive  experience.  Apostolic  min- 
istry is  still  confirmed  by  God,  as  Paul  said:  "The  signs  of  a 
true  apostle  were  performed  among  you  in  all  patience,  with 
signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  works."  (II  Cor.  12:12)  Paul 
knew,  too,  that  these  gifts  are  not  given  automatically  nor 
forced  on  unwilling  hearts,  so  he  encourages  us  to  "...  ear- 
nestly desire  spiritual  gifts. . ."   (I  Cor.  14:1) 

Neither  for  the  early  Christians  nor  for  us  is  this  an  ab- 
stract concept,  but  Christ's  compassion  at  work  in  us  long- 
ing to  set  men  free  to  receive  Him  and  to  live  for  Him. 
Just  as  Christ  exercised  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  ministering 
salvation  to  the  woman  at  the  well  (the  gift  of  a  word  of 
knowledge  —  concerning  the  woman's  so-called  husbands), 
so  Peter  exercised  it  in  dealing  with  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
and  so  a  garage  mechanic  in  our  fellowship  has  exercised  it 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  leading  teenagers  to  Christ.    A 
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brief  word  of  explanation  about  exorcism,  healing,  proph- 
ecy, and  tongues  would  probably  be  in  order  here. 

Exorcism.  As  Jesus  encountered  the  Devil  just  after  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Him,  so  Christians  filled  with 
the  Spirit  are  very  aware  of  the  Enemy  of  their  souls.  Jesus 
gave  His  disciples  authority  and  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits 
in  His  name  and  that  authority  has  been  exercised  down  to 
our  own  day.  Complementary  gifts  also  come  into  play:  the 
gift  of  discernment,  to  determine  the  source  of  the  problem, 
and  the  gift  of  faith,  to  step  out  and  act  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  And  it  is  not  always  a  question  of  demon  possession. 
There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Evil  One 
keeps  children  of  God  in  bondage:  through  a  spirit  of  fear, 
or  doubt,  or  confusion,  or  depression,  or  bondage  to  tobacco, 
or  alcohol,  or  lust.  These  are  all  occasions  to  preach  Jesus, 
the  deliverer,  and  to  pray  a  strong  faith-prayer  for  deliver- 
ance. Arthur  Wallis,  a  Brethren  evangelist  in  England,  has 
been  led  into  a  wonderful  ministry  in  this  field,  and  many 
Christians  are  tasting  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  for  the  first  time. 

Healing.  Healing  has  always  been  a  controversial  subject 
in  the  church:  some  saying  all  sickness  is  of  the  Devil;  others 
saying  it  is  all  God's  best  will  for  us.  Jesus  made  the  prom- 
ise, "They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover" 
(Mark  16:18),  and  with  this  the  promise,  "Blessed  are  they 
which  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  do  it."  Among  many 
Spirit-filled  Christians  there  is  a  genuine  anxiety  about  large- 
scale  healing  campaigns,  but  in  many  Christian  homes  and 
churches  faith  is  being  exercised  to  pray  for,  to  "lay  hands 
on"  the  sick,  and  to  "call  the  elders,"  and  God  is  vindicat- 
ing His  promise.  One  of  our  neighbors  in  England  opened 
her  heart  to  the  Lord,  but  had  to  experience  real  deliverance 
from  Spiritism  and  from  chain-smoking  and  receive  strength- 
ening in  her  body  before  she  could  rejoice  in  the  Lord  and 
become  a  radiant  witness  for  Him. 

Prophecy.  Exorcism  and  healing  many  can  understand 
even  without  ever  experiencing  them,  but  what  does  Paul 
mean  when  he  speaks  of  prophesying  in  the  New  Testament 
assembly?  It  is  misleading  to  see  the  term  paraphrased  as 
"inspired  preaching"  in  recent  versions.  In  both  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New  Testament  there  is  a  fairly  clear  distinction 
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between  preaching,  no  matter  how  inspired  it  is,  and  proph- 
ecy. They  are  both  very  important,  but  distinct.  What  Peter 
said  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  inspired  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  but  nowhere  is  it  called  prophecy. 

Prophecy  is  speaking  the  mind  of  Christ  under  direct  in- 
spiration. Paul  says  that  believers  hearing  it  are  encouraged, 
consoled  and  edified;  unbelievers  find  the  secrets  of  the 
hearts  disclosed  and  are  brought  under  conviction.  (I  Cor. 
14)  With  a  number  of  ministers  present  in  our  home,  it 
has  often  been  the  garage  mechanic  who  has  spoken  prophet- 
ically, producing  precisely  the  fruit  that  Paul  describes.  It 
would  be  difficult,  though,  to  reach  any  theoretical  conclu- 
sion about  prophecy  without  hearing  it  in  an  actual  situa- 
tion —  according  to  Paul,  a  common  occurence  in  every 
New  Testament  assembly. 

Tongues  and  Interpretation.  The  Holy  Spirit-inspired 
gift  of  tongues  has  been  a  headache  and  a  heartache  to  many 
a  Christian.  Some  Christians  say  very  sincerely  that  it  is 
demonic,  or  just  next  to  it.  Others  say  that  unless  you  have 
it,  you  can't  possibly  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both 
positions  are  wrong  because  they  are  unbiblical.  It  is  already 
a  help  to  some  to  find  out  that  the  word  "tongue"  in  the 
authorized  version  is  the  same  as  our  word  "language."  It 
is  also  a  help  to  notice  that  Paul  describes  the  same  phenom- 
enon as  "praying  with  the  spirit."  But  obviously  it  is  only 
the  Lord  Himself  who  can  remove  all  fear  and  anxiety  about 
His  gifts.  The  same  logic  applies  to  conversion  and  other 
matters  of  Christian  obedience,  as  does  to  tongues.  If  some- 
body says  you  have  to  be  converted,  he  is  wrong,  for  man  is 
free  to  choose  separation  from  God.  If  somebody  says  you 
don't  have  to  be  converted,  he  is  also  wrong.  The  Good 
News  is  that  you  can  be  converted.  The  Word  of  God  never 
says  that  you  have  to  speak  in  tongues,  nor  does  it  say  any- 
where that  you  don't  have  to. 

The  implication  both  from  Paul's  personal  testimony  of 
his  own  experience  of  tongues  and  from  his  description  of 
the  meaning  of  tongues  (it  is  speaking  mysteries  to  God  in 
the  Spirit,  I  Cor.  14:3)  is  that  the  Spirit-filled  Christian  can 
by  faith  speak  in  tongues.  It  is  his  desire,  says  Paul,  that 
all  the  Corinthians  speak  in  tongues  (the  implication  being 
that  they  all  could,  but  they  all  won't).     No  biblical  case 
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whatsoever  can  be  made  for  the  position  that  a  Christian 
should  not  speak  in  tongues.  But  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  de- 
mand it  as  to  forbid  it.  If  a  Spirit-filled  Christian  says  he 
cannot  speak  in  tongues  he  should  be  asked  to  give  scriptural 
support  for  his  conviction  —  in  the  same  way  that  someone 
who  says  he  cannot  be  converted  ought  to  be  challenged.  (If 
he  says  he  is  too  bad,  he  is  wrong;  and  if  he  says  he  is  too 
good,  he  is  also  wrong;  etc.) 

The  only  way  to  a  solution  is  through  personal  experience. 
Let  no  man  coerce  you.  Seek  the  face  of  God  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  He  will  open  the  way.  In  our  own  limited 
experience  and  that  of  at  least  30  Mennonite  ministers  and 
laymen  in  British  Columbia,  it  has  become  an  enriching 
part  of  our  prayer  life.  Praying  with  the  Spirit,  it  ought  to 
be  added,  is  not  an  emotional  experience,  certainly  not  an 
ecstatic  one  (as  some  New  Testament  versions  mistakenly 
suggest). 

Effect  upon  Church 

We  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  observations  about 
the  charismatic  awakening  and  its  effect  on  Christians  and 
churches  today: 

(1)  Being  filled  with  the  Spirit,  as  an  experience  subse- 
quent to  conversion,  opens  up  the  subject  of  New  Testament 
Christian  initiation  in  a  new  way,  and  also  clarifies  a  great 
deal  of  current  confusion  on  this  subject  in  the  church.  In 
the  early  Church,  Christian  initiation  involved  three  steps: 
repentance  and  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and  being  filled 
with  the  Spirit  -r  and  little  time  was  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
tween these  stages. 

The  Lord  made  no  mistake  when  He  planned  it  in  this 
way.  Each  part  of  Christian  initiation  underlines  the  truth 
and  power  of  the  gospel  in  a  slightly  different  way.  When 
conversion  is  isolated  it  tends  to  become  distorted  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  when  long  periods  of  time  are  allowed 
to  elapse  between  these  three  first  steps,  the  Devil  is  given 
all  kinds  of  opportunity  to  do  his  destructive  work.  This 
truth  was  so  important  that  the  Lord  allows  us  to  see  these 
steps  in  His  own  experience  (born  of  the  Spirit  at  Bethle- 
hem,   baptized    in    water    at    the   Jordan,    and    immediately 
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anointed  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  service)    and  in  the  lives  of 
His  disciples,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians. 

(2)  When  a  church  becomes  charismatic  and  evangelistic, 
the  concept  of  "ministry"  is  broadened  and  deepened  sig- 
nificantly. We've  always  said  that  we  need  one  another  and 
that  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  interdependent,  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  experience  this  day  by  day.  Here  in 
British  Columbia,  it  is  sometimes  a  medical  doctor  who 
exercises  real  compassion  for  the  lost,  a  housewife  who  prays 
down  the  blessing  of  God,  a  basketball  coach  who  opens  the 
Word,  a  teacher  who  visits  the  sick,  and  a  minister  who 
calls  the  saints  together. 

When  Christ  is  being  lifted  up  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  one-man  ministry,  nor  is  the  exercise  of  spiritual  faith  and 
authority  seen  to  be  dependent  on  theological  training  and 
position.  It  is  in  direct  contact  with  Jesus  that  spiritual 
authority  is  communicated.  Christ  alone  can  train  and 
authorize  and  commission  us.  Too  often  our  church  meet- 
ings are  swayed  more  by  good  ideas  and  personal  opinions 
than  by  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ministry  from 
above.  Here  also  discernment  and  prophecy  are  crucial  to 
the  spiritual  growth  and  development  of  the  church. 

(3)  The  breadth  and  depth  and  spontaneous  joy  of  worship 
is  being  rediscovered  in  all  branches  of  the  charismatic 
awakening.  This  is  refreshing  to  see.  One  thing  that  can- 
not be  forced  is  spontaneity  in  prayer  and  praise.  Nowhere 
is  the  failure  of  the  historic  denominations  more  evident 
than  in  the  field  of  true  worship.  If  we  are  living  to  the 
praise  of  His  glory  and  rejoicing  in  His  presence,  it  is  be- 
cause the  Lord  has  sent  something  down,  not  because  we 
have  worked  something  up.  Each  of  us  knows  our  need  here 
best.  Of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Joshua  and  David  and 
many  others  it  says,  "they  fell  down  and  worshipped  God"; 
and  when  we  read  it  we  know  it  was  real  and  that  it  can  be 
real  for  us  today.  Our  needs  will  be  met  as  we  wait  on  God 
and  as  we  put  Him  first  in  our  lives. 

(4)  Christianity  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  information 
but  of  revelation,  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  life.  The  eyes  of 
many  Christians  are  being  opened  to  see  that  much  current 
debate  on  the  scriptures  and  on  theological  doctrines  is 
missing  the  point.    It  is  possible  to  believe  in  the  inspiration 
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and  authority  of  the  scriptures  and  to  have  all  the  correct 
doctrines  and  still  be  denying  Christ  at  every  step  of  the 
way  and  to  be  leading  an  arid,  joyless,  fruitless  Christian  life. 
This  does  not  mean  that  correct  doctrines  are  not  important, 
but  they  must  grow  out  of  obedience  to  God  and  lead  back 
into  it.  The  Word  must  divide  us  before  we  can  divide  the 
Word;  we  must  be  experiencing  Christ's  life  in  us  if  we  are 
to  "minister  life"  to  others.  Paul  says,  "Knowledge  puffeth 
up,  love  edifieth." 

(5)  New  principles  of  Christian  unity  are  also  being  expe- 
rienced in  the  charismatic  awakening.  Denominational  lines, 
both  historically  and  locally,  are  no  longer  as  distinct  and  as 
important  as  they  seemed  to  be.  We  cannot  offer  God  the 
obedience  of  our  parents,  nor  can  we  keep  God  from  show- 
ing us  who  all  our  brothers  are  round  about  us.  God's  grace 
alone  makes  it  clear,  for  example,  that  Watchman  Nee's 
Little  Flock  is,  so  to  speak,  more  Anabaptist  than  the  Ana- 
baptists, more  Methodist  than  the  Methodists,  and  more 
Brethren  than  the  Brethren.  Pride  in  denominational  dis- 
tinctives  is  at  best  but  a  step  on  the  way  to  all  that  God  has 
done  and  to  the  "new  things"  that  God  is  doing  today. 

In  closing  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  everything  hinges 
on  the  ministry  of  Christ.  He  has  not  changed.  If  we  are 
"in  Christ,"  then  the  Christ  who  said  and  did  the  following 
is  at  work  "in  us": 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to 

the  poor. 
He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 

and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

(Luke  4:18-19) 

Jesus  is  still  crying  out:  "If  anyone  thirst,  let  him  come  to 
me  and  drink.  He  who  believes  in  me,  as  the  scripture  has 
said,  'Out  of  his  heart  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.'  Now 
this  he  said  about  the  Spirit,  which  those  who  believed  in 
him  were  to  receive."  (John  7:37-38)  The  question  each  one 
of  us  faces  is  not  primarily  one  of  "evaluating"  and  "debat- 
ing," but  of  "thirsting,"  "coming,"  "drinking,"  and  "over- 
flowing." 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  MY  LIFE 

S.    DjOJQDIHARDJO 

Introduction  by  Peter  Fast 

Soehadiweko  Djojodihardjo  (less  complicated  and  easier 
on  the  tongue  when  simply  called  Pak  Djojo)  is  really  a 
remarkable  person.  As  leader  of  the  Javanese  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  Muria  area  in  north-central  Java,  he  has  seen 
the  church  through  periods  of  persecution,  suffering  and 
hardships  of  various  kinds.  Although  the  Javanese  Menno- 
nite Church  has  existed  for  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
growth  was  slow  and  difficult.  There  were  no  mass  move- 
ments toward  Christianity  in  this  area.  It  is  a  gathered 
church.  Only  in  the  last  15-20  years  has  the  church  experi- 
enced rapid  progress.  Indeed  so  phenomenal  has  its  growth 
been  that  it  may  well  be  the  fastest  growing  Mennonite 
church  in  the  world. 

This  growth  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Pak  Djojo.  Having  an  almost  unlimited  capac- 
ity for  work,  Pak  Djojo  has  proven  himself  as  a  real  pastor, 
counselor,  evangelist  and  leader,  not  leader  in  the  sense  of 
skillfully  guiding  the  church  through  a  complex  maze  of 
organization  and  administration,  but  leader  in  the  sense  of 
being  aware  of  the  pulse  of  the  church,  applying  pressure 
here,  relieving  tension  there,  sensitively  gaging  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  church,  wrestling  in  prayer  to  God  with  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  that  face  a  Christian  church  in  a  pre- 
dominantly Moslem  environment  and  in  a  country  which 
just  recently  received  its  independence,  struggling  to  make 
a  go  of  it. 

Here  in  Indonesia  Pak  Djojo's  influence  extends  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Muria  area,  an  area  assigned  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  by  the  Dutch  colonial  government,  in 
which  missionary  work  could  be  carried  on  by  the  Menno- 
nites.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
newly  formed  higher  Theological  Training  Institute  called 
"Duta   Watjana,"    the   Javanese   word   for   "Ambassadors   of 
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the  Word."  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Chris- 
tian University  at  Salatiga  in  central  Java.  Furthermore  the 
Javanese  Mennonite  Church  is  a  member  of  the  Indonesian 
Council  of  Churches. 

This  spirit  of  ecumenicity  characterizes  Pak  Djojo.  This 
affects  directly  the  kind  oif  relationship  which  Pak  Djojo 
seeks  with  the  Mennonite  Church  as  a  world  brotherhood. 
He  is  not  interested  in  seeking  relationships  with  any  one 
brand  of  Mennonitism.  He  seeks  contact  through  brother- 
hood rather  than  through  conference  or  denomination.  This 
does  create  problems  when  seeking  foreign  personnel  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  church  here,  especially  when  such 
personnel  come  from  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Through 
what  representative  body  can  Pak  Djojo  work  in  order  to 
achieve  his  ideal  of  brotherhood?  Certainly  the  gift  of  the 
World  Conference  of  Mennonites  meeting  in  Kitchener, 
Ontario,  is  representative. 

One  of  the  most  revolutionary  events  of  Pak  Djojo's  life 
is  his  recent  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
experience  of  Pak  Djojo  comes  at  a  time  when  freedom  of 
religion  exists  in  this  land.  Never  before  has  the  time  been 
so  propitious  for  the  church  to  carry  on  its  missionary  activ- 
ity. Pak  Djojo  feels  this  opportunity  keenly  and  is  anxious 
that  the  church  work  now.  This  experience  has  given  Pak 
Djojo  a  new  zeal  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  church. 

Pak  Djojo  has  kindly  consented  to  share  this  experience 
of  his  soul  with  the  Mennonite  Brotherhood  at  large,  being 
apologetic  on  the  one  hand  in  knowing  that  it  is  a  very 
personal  matter,  involving  him,  and  admitting  that  the  full 
import  of  this  experience  is  not  yet  known  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  willing  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
Mennonite  Brotherhood  on  a  topic  which  increasingly  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Without  Him  the  work  of  the  church  must  surely  come  to 
nought. 

In  this  report  it  is  significant  that  Pak  Djojo  does  not 
begin  with  a  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  rather  with  the 
acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  indicates  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  there  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  to  be  theologized  about. 
What  follows  is  an  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  an  active  participant  in  these  acts. 
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An  Experience  in  My  Life   —    S.  Djojodihardjo 
I.    Introduction 

In  the  month  of  August,  1963,  my  wife  and  I  travelled  to 
the  city  of  Malang.  I  went  as  a  delegate  of  our  church  to 
the  Board  of  Directors'  meeting  of  the  theological  school 
STT  Duta  Watjana.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  staying  at 
the  house  of  the  Fast  family  in  Malang. 

During  our  spare  time,  while  the  Board  was  not  in  session, 
we  met  in  discussion  with  the  Fasts.  At  this  time  I  related 
to  them  as  best  I  could,  the  experience  of  my  life  which 
opened  my  eyes  to  many  things  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  my  life  and  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

I  expected  criticism  and  opposition  from  them.  But  rather 
their  attention  was  drawn  to  this  experience  of  mine  and 
they  had  a  desire  to  know  more  about  it.  Indeed,  in  their 
opinion,  they  deemed  it  wise  that  this  experience  be  written 
up  for  publication  in  church  papers.  My  first  reaction  was 
negative.  I  have  difficulty  stating  my  religious  experience, 
which  is  still  growing  and  renewing  my  whole  life,  to  the 
public,  let  alone  for  publication  in  a  general  church  paper. 

In  fact  I  am  still  wrestling  about  this  matter  in  my  own 
mind.  There  is  something  precious  and  sublime,  something 
powerful  and  holy  working  in  my  life.  I  don't  understand 
all  of  it  yet.  Nor  am  I  able  to  organize  all  that  happened 
to  me.  Because  of  this  I  am  still  unable  to  explain  these 
things  clearly,  neither  in  words  nor  in  writing.  What  I  am 
able  to  relate  are  the  simple  facts  which  resulted  from  this 
experience  of  my  soul. 

Perhaps  this  material  may  give  opportunity  for  thought 
and  reflection.  For  this  reason  I  am  writing  this  to  you,  to 
the  brothers  of  the  faith.  I  feel  and  know  and  am  convinced 
that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  now  works  more  in  my  life 
than  it  ever  did  before.  But  I  am  not  yet  able  to  clarify  this 
whole  experience  to  the  public.  What  I  write  now  is  merely 
a  survey  of  my  life  after  my  great  experience. 

//.    What  in  Fact  Did  Happen? 
The   preachers   and   the   evangelists   of   our   church   were 
meeting  for  several  days  in  order  to  study  the  Bible  together. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  the  local  church  in  Pati  toward 
the  latter  part  of  July,  1963. 
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According  to  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  our  church, 
which  had  just  recently  met,  the  preachers  and  evangelists 
were  given  the  task  of  reviving  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
member  churches  of  our  synod.  At  this  time  the  member- 
ship of  our  churches  is  more  than  15,000.  Thus  we  are  begin- 
ning to  be  a  large  church.  The  danger  that  is  now  threaten- 
ing our  churches  is  a  recession  of  spiritual  life.  What  tends 
to  be  emphasized  is  all  sorts  of  church  organization  and 
church  administration.  There  are  many  people  who  want 
to  become  Christians.  Our  churches  are  always  busy  giving 
catechetical  instruction  to  newcomers.  This  indeed  gives  us 
much  reason  to  rejoice.  But  what  about  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  older  members?  Signs  of  spiritual  recession  are  begin- 
ning to  be  apparent.  This  problem  has  disturbed  my  spirit 
and  mind  for  a  long  time.  How  can  the  church  care  for  its 
members  so  that  their  faith  remains  vital  in  order  for  the 
church  to  become  a  force  which  dares  to  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  head 
of  the  church? 

The  topic  which  was  discussed  at  the  ministers'  and  evan- 
gelists' conference  was,  "The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church."  We  came  to  the  following  conclusion:  the  Holy 
Spirit  works,  controls,  leads  and  determines  the  direction 
of  the  life  of  the  church.  This  happens  whether  or  not  the 
church  is  aware  of  it. 

Another  viewpoint  was  that  the  church  which  is  control- 
led and  led  by  the  Spirit  is  truly  aware  of  this  fact,  or  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  the  leadership  and  control  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This,  we  were  convinced  had  not  as  yet  happened. 
Furthermore,  want  of  spiritual  control  was  caused  not  only 
by  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  church,  but  also  by 
a  lack  of  knowledge.  Because  of  this  the  church  does  not 
feel  or  see  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  leads  and  con- 
trols. If  we  compare  the  church  of  the  NT  with  our  church 
now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  church  lacks  power  and  energy. 
Our  churches  now  have  mostly  become  promoters  of  social 
welfare  in  the  world  or  merely  places  for  ethical  instruction. 
We  feel  that  we  have  lost  the  power  of  the  Most  High,  a 
power  described  in  Acts  1:8  and  Luke  24:49b.  It  is  as  though 
the  church  has  lost  that  which  is  most  important,  the  supply 
of  power  from  the  Almighty.    Why  is  it  like  this? 
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The  ministers  and  evangelists  at  the  end  of  the  conference 
were  fully  aware  of  this  problem.  To  end  this  conference 
we  invited  Rev.  Stube  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Mon- 
tana, currently  visiting  in  Indonesia,  to  speak  on  the  theme, 
"Baptism  with  Water  and  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit." 
He  said  that  the  churches  received  the  promise  from  Jesus 
to  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever  had  a 
thirst  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  belief  in  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ,  certainly  would  experience  the 
same  thing  as  that  which  was  experienced  by  the  NT  church, 
namely  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

After  this  talk,  Rev.  Stube  suggested  that  we  hold  a  group 
prayer  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  At  that  time  many  of  the  ministers  and 
evangelists  were  only  curious  to  find  out  what  was  going  to 
happen.  As  for  myself,  I  had  already  sought  for  more  than 
two  years  and  investigated  the  Bible  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  I  committed  myself  to  the  Lord.  May 
it  happen  according  to  his  will. 

At  this  prayer  meeting  led  by  Rev.  Stube,  I  suddenly  felt 
that  my  whole  body  moved.  Then  later  my  tongue  and  my 
mouth  moved  too,  slowly  at  first,  then  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced and  faster.  Finally  my  diaphragm  moved,  as  though 
it  was  squeezed,  so  that  sounds  came  out  of  my  mouth. 
Strange  words  came  forth  forming  sentences  which  I  did  not 
understand  myself.  I  continued  to  speak  in  tongues  for  about 
half  an  hour.  A  feeling  of  tranquility  and  joy  came  over  me 
such  as  I  had  never  experienced  in  times  past.  At  night 
when  I  prayed  again,  this  experience  repeated  itself.  My 
mouth  and  my  tongue  moved.  Later  words  came  out  as  be- 
fore. Every  time  I  pray  now  I  can  pray  in  the  Spirit,  in 
tongues  as  the  Apostle  Paul  stated  in  I  Cor.  14:15.  Now  it 
is  customary  for  me  to  pray  in  the  Spirit.  But  I  also  pray 
with  the  mind. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  had  continued  to  feel  anxious 
and  worried.  This  unrest  began  after  I  had  met  with  Gerald 
Derstine,  an  ex-minister  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church, 
in  November,  1961,  and  with  Rev.  Stube,  who  at  this  time 
was  visiting  Indonesia  and  held  spiritual  revival  meetings  in 
several  churches.  He  also  came  to  Pati  to  hold  a  joint  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  some  churches  in  Pati,  including  ours.     I 
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personally  could  meet  with  both  of  them  and  have  a  heart 
to  heart  conversation.  (Both  related  their  own  experience 
and  both  were  convinced  that  the  Lord  Jesus  promised  to 
baptize  every  Christian  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  whoever  asked 
in  faith.)  Both  Derstine  and  Stube  prayed  for  me  with  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  But  nothing  happened.  I  felt  con- 
fused, bewildered  and  upset. 

For  two  years  I  continued  to  study  the  Bible,  to  seek  to 
understand  clearly  what  actually  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  how  does  He  work  in  the  church  and  in  the  life  of 
man.  Every  time  someone  who  claimed  to  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  to  hold  spiritual  revival  meetings,  I  made 
a  special  effort  to  attend.  But  every  time  I  was  not  yet  able 
to  agree  with  it.  I  was  still  very  skeptical  about  this  whole 
matter.    But  I  had  no  peace  in  my  heart. 

Even  earlier  I  had  met  with  Rev.  Doss,  an  American  citi- 
zen from  India,  who  also  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  very  active  and  fiery  in  his  preaching  and  in  his 
manner.  After  he  laid  his  hands  on  me,  I  felt  very  flexible 
and  pliant.  I  thought  at  that  time,  I  had  been  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Later  it  became  clear  that  I  hadn't.  I  still 
felt  confused  and  anxious  in  my  innermost  being.  Finally 
all  I  could  do  was  commit  myself  to  God  and  to  what  He 
willed  for  me  in  my  life. 

Now  I  thank  God  that  I  am  able  to  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT  church  is  the 
same  as  His  work  now. 

///.    The  "Before"  and  "After"  in  My  Life 

I  want  to  explain  the  matter  of  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  change  it  wrought  in  my  life  by  the  use  of 
several  examples  in  three  particular  areas:  A)  in  my  per- 
sonal life;  B)  in  my  work  of  serving  the  church;  C)  in 
divine   activity    (miracles). 

A.  Changes  in  my  personal  life.  Although  people  said  that 
I  was  by  nature  a  cheerful,  happy  person,  my  spirit  in  fact 
was  often  troubled  by  a  feeling  of  fear  and  anxiety.  I  also 
became  angry  very  easily.  Furthermore  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility pressed  down  upon  me  so  heavily,  that  I  did  not  care 
to  live.  To  me  life  meant  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  a  bur- 
den which  I  very  often  was  unable  to  bear.    It  was  as  though 
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my  life  depended  upon  myself,  although  I  knew  that  I  be- 
lieved in  a  Lord  who  was  Almighty  and  All-loving.  I  did 
not  know  when  my  own  efforts  must  stop  and  when  I  must 
submit  to  the  power  and  love  of  God.  I  always  complained: 
Supposing  I  know  clearly  what  the  will  of  God  is  which  He 
wants  me  to  do  in  a  certain  -  situation,  how  can  I  act  with 
firmness,  resoluteness  and  courage?  But  it's  a  pity ...  I  did 
not  know  what  the  will  of  God  was!  Thus  I  continually 
had  to  wrestle  in  my  spirit.  Finally  I  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer. 

After  I  had  experienced  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  this 
wrestling  in  my  soul  abated  by  itself.  A  transfer  of  author- 
ity, a  change  of  dynasty  occurred.  The  former  feeling  of 
fear  and  anxiety  was  displaced  by  a  feeling  of  serenity  and 
a  conviction  that  God  was  helping  me.  This  transfer  of 
authority  meant  that  no  longer  I  live  but  Christ  lives  in  me. 
These  aren't  merely  words  which  sound  trite.  These  are 
facts  which  came  about  not  as  a  result  of  my  own  efforts.  I 
am  not  often  troubled  by  my  passions  and  desires  any  more. 
It  is  as  though  they  are  gone  and  don't  have  the  courage  to 
trouble  me  any  more.  These  are  the  changes  which  I  experi- 
enced in  my  personal  life.  My  life  is  now  filled  with  thank- 
fulness and  praise  to  God.  Deep  in  my  innermost  being,  I 
always  have  a  feeling  of  joy.  This  is  how  I  feel  every  day  in 
facing  my  own  problems  as  well  as  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  church. 

B.  In  the  work  of  serving  the  Church.  That  which  I  want 
to  explain  here  covers  only  two  things:  1)  pastoral  work, 
and  2)    preaching. 

(1)  Pastoral  work.  I  have  always  been  fond  of  pastoral 
work.  Many  people  come  to  me  to  express  their  innermost 
feelings,  their  sorrows  and  their  difficulties.  They  like  to 
come  because,  according  to  them,  I  am  able  to  listen  with 
patience  to  what  they  have  to  say.  Also  they  thought  that  I 
was  capable  of  giving  advice  and  guidance  which  alleviates 
their  sorrows  and  their  difficulties.  But  in  fact  is  was  very 
difficult  for  me  at  that  time  to  know  just  what  were  the 
underlying  causes  of  their  sorrows,  doubt,  depressions  and 
anxiety. 
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After  my  experience  of  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  as  though  I  can  quickly  understand  and  feel  the  causes 
of  their  troubles  and  difficulties. 

After  people  relate  their  various  kinds  of  depressions  and 
problems,  and  when  I  later  pray  with  them,  suddenly  I 
prophesy  or  express  words  of  wisdom  which  affect  their  inner 
self.  They  seem  to  be  freed  from  their  difficulties  by  the 
power  of  God.  In  fact  I  marvel  at  myself  that  I  have  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  expressing  words  of  wisdom  like  that.  All 
I  can  do  is  thank  Him  for  His  gift  of  grace. 

(2)  Preaching.  Before,  when  I  prepared  my  sermons,  after 
I  had  prayed,  it  was  as  though  I  was  being  led  and  directed 
by  God.  At  those  times  I  felt  joyful  in  my  heart.  But  after 
preparation  and  delivery  of  the  sermon,  gradually  my  joy 
left  me  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  fear  and  doubt  returned. 
The  feeling  of  heavy  responsibility  pressed  down  upon  me 
again. 

Now  I  not  only  feel  led  and  directed  by  God  when  I 
preach,  but  it  is  as  though  my  mouth  is  moved  and  as 
though  what  I  say  when  I  preach  is  entirely  controlled  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  I  who  preach,  but  God  who  uses 
me.  God  himself  teaches  his  own  church.  Furthermore  the 
feeling  of  fellowship  with  God  does  not  cease  after  I  finish 
preaching,  as  it  did  before. 

C.  In  divine  acts.  Already  before  this  experience  of  mine  I 
frequently  prayed  for  the  sick.  It  was  also  clear  that  my 
prayers  often  were  answered  by  God  and  the  sick  became 
well.    Thus  far  I  only  experienced  miracles  of  healing. 

Now  I  am  able  to  experience  other  divine  acts.  I  marvel 
at  these  myself.  May  I  relate  several  from  among  the  many 
miraculous  events  which  I  have  experienced  in  the  last  few 
months  after  my  spiritual  experience. 

(1)  Recently  I  was  called  by  some  young  people  to  come 
to  their  conference  in  Pati.  This  was  a  conference  of  non- 
Christian  youths.  Two  girls  had  suddenly  become  stiff  and 
unconscious.  Later  they  also  spoke  various  and  strange 
words.  A  medical  doctor  had  already  been  called.  Also  the 
assistance  of  a  medicine  man  (dukun)  had  been  sought.  But 
to  no  avail.    According  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  young 
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people  attending  this  conference,  these  two  girls  were  pos- 
sessed by  Satan.  I  asked  one  of  the  girls  who  she  was  and 
where  she  came  from.  She  answered  that  she  was  an  old 
lady  and  originated  from  a  certain  place.  Then  I  requested 
that  the  evil  spirit  leave  her.  The  response  was:  "I  don't 
like  to  leave.  Even  if  you  use  force,  I  will  still  stay  and 
continue  to  possess  the  girl." 

I  began  to  pray  in  the  Spirit.  I  had  just  begun  to  pray 
when  the  girl  screamed.  It  was  as  if  something  came  out  of 
her.  Immediately  the  girl  became  conscious  again  and  re- 
turned to  normal  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  except 
that  she  was  rather  tired. 

(2)  One  night  I  together  with  another  minister  and  a 
youth  was  riding  in  our  car.  I  invited  them  to  pray  asking 
for  God's  blessing  and  grace.  Suddenly  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  I  began  to  teach  things  pertaining  to  the  Christian 
life.  I  was  conscious  and  heard  everything  I  said.  Besides 
I  continued  to  drive  the  vehicle.  The  speech,  or  better  ser- 
mon, lasted  for  about  one-half  hour.  The  beginning  of  the 
sermon  dealt  with  the  subject:  "What  is  the  Christian  life?" 
This  was  followed  by  giving  instruction  and  advice  to  all 
three  of  us,  one  at  a  time.  When  the  youth's  turn  came,  his 
life  was  being  analyzed.  It  was  stated  that  the  youth  was 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  belief  and  unbelieL  Furthermore 
his  behavior  was  characterized  as  being  no  good.  Later  he 
was  urged  to  repent.  If  he  didn't  he  would  always  be 
troubled. 

After  an  interval  of  five  minutes,  the  youth  suddenly  fell 
face  downward  and  became  stiff.  He  stopped  breathing 
and  his  pulse  was  gone.  This  condition  lasted  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  minister  who  accompanied  me  was 
caught  in  fear  and  began  to  cry.  He  called  the  youth  by 
name.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  continued  my  analysis. 
After  about  fifteen  minutes  my  right  hand  moved  and  was 
placed  on  the  neck  of  the  youth.  Immediately  the  youth 
rose  and  cried  loudly  for  a  long  time.  Later  the  youth  took 
something  wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  reddish  cloth  hidden 
deep  in  his  clothes.  It  was  a  charm  which  he  then  gave  to  me. 

This  was  an  amazing  and  frightening  experience.  But  by 
means  of  it,  the  youth  was  freed  from  the  power  of  darkness 
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through  the  Holy  Spirit.    This  youth  repented  and  now  be- 
lieves only  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

(3)  A  woman,  a  member  of  our  church,  was  sick  with 
cancer.  According  to  the  doctor,  this  cancer  had  already 
developed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  since  it  had  already 
spread  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  doctor  was  unwill- 
ing to  operate  on  her.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse,  this  woman  could  not  live  for  more  than 
three  months. 

One  day  three  ministers  from  our  church  and  I  went  to 
see  this  woman  and  to  pray  for  her.  While  I  was  praying 
one  of  the  ministers  in  a  vision  saw  the  cancerous  tumor  (the 
size  of  a  duck's  egg  lodged  in  her  stomach)  disappear.  After 
we  had  finished  praying,  this  minister  asked  the  woman  to 
check  whether  this  sore  had  actually  disappeared.  The  wom- 
an checked  and  confessed  that  it  was  gone!  Because  of  the 
blessing  of  God,  her  sickness  is  gone  and  now  she  is  well. 
She  went  to  the  doctor  again  for  her  periodic  check  and  was 
told  that  she  was  really  healed. 

A  few  days  later  the  woman  came  to  my  house  to  express 
her  thanks  and  confess  her  sins  which  she  had  committed. 
She  was  also  willing  to  confess  before  God  and  the  whole 
congregation.  She  admitted  that  she  had  been  warned  many 
times  by  the  minister  to  cease  from  her  evil  ways,  but  till 
now  she  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  This  experience  moved 
her  deeply  because  God  still  loved  her  although  she  had  com- 
mitted many  sins.  This  woman  repented.  It  was  as  though 
God  himself  had  warned  this  Christian  who  had  gone  astray, 
to  return. 

Since  my  spiritual  experience,  I  can  testify  that  several 
Christians  who  had  forgotten  about  the  church,  and  followed 
the  will  and  desire  of  their  own  heart,  were  helped  by  God 
from  their  infirmities.     They  returned  and  repented. 

IV.   Praying  and  Laying  on  of  Hands 

About  three  months  after  my  experience  of  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  arose  a  desire  in  me  to  pray  for 
the  other  ministers  of  our  church  and  to  lay  hands  on  them 
so  that  they  too  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accord- 
ing to  Acts  8:17,  Peter  laid  his  hands  on  the  brethren  which 
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were  in  Samaria.  Then  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  Also 
according  to  Acts  19:6,  Paul  placed  his  hands  on  the  dis- 
ciples of  John.    Later  they  too  received  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  ministers  and 
evangelists  of  our  church  were  truly  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Now  they  rejoice  that  they  have  received  a  gift  from 
God.  One  of  them  has  received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  another 
one  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues,  some  see  visions,  while 
others  have  received  the  gift  of  healing.  All  this  happened 
without  the  exercise  or  effort  of  man.  It  is  God's  gift  to 
them.    The  only  thing  they  must  do  is  pray  in  the  Spirit. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  what  the  apostle  means  in  II  Tim. 
1:6.  Timothy  is  asked  to  rekindle  the  gift  of  God  which  is 
in  him  through  praying  in  the  Spirit.  The  filling  of  the 
Spirit  is  their  supply,  their  equipment  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Most  High,  as  is  written  in  Luke  24:49. 
Those  who  must  struggle  to  become  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  them  the  Lord  is  eager  to  give  power  from  heaven  as  is 
written  in  Acts  1:8. 

I  notice  that  they  are  now  more  willing  to  carry  out  their 
task  as  servants  of  the  Word  and  shepherds  of  the  flock.  Al- 
though at  this  time  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  problems 
which  must  be  faced,  especially  in  the  field  of  economy  (lack 
of  food),  whereas  formerly  I  heard  them  moan  and  complain, 
now  they  are  more  resolute  and  determined  to  face  their 
own  problems  of  life. 

V.   Concluding  Remarks 

What  I  have  written  are  facts  which  took  place  in  my  life 
after  I  experienced  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  inten- 
tionally did  not  offer  an  evaluation  or  write  about  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  a  theological  point  of  view.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Evaluations 
and  conclusions  may  be  drawn  by  the  readers. 
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THE  CHARISMATIC  IN  EAST  AFRICA 
Donald  R.  Jacobs 

as  interviewed  by  James  Fairfield 

Fairfield:  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  East  African  revival 
shows  some  of  the  characteristics  claimed  for  the  charismatic 
movement  here  in  America.  Having  observed  the  so-called 
charismatic  movement  here,  and  having  participated  in  the 
African  revival,  would  you  agree  to  this  comparison? 

Jacobs:  Before  I  answer,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  deal  theologically  with  the  charismatic  gifts.  I  will 
simply  talk  out  of  my  personal  experience  with  the  Holy 
Spirit's  work. 

The  East  African  revival  has  taken  a  line  which  is  Holy 
Spirit  centered  and  which  honors  the  Spirit.  The  object  is 
to  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  to  issues  in  life  thus  reveal- 
ing His  activity  in  a  person,  rather  than  any  sort  of  extra- 
ordinary "gifts." 

We  detect  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  one  another  by 
whether  we  are  repenting,  you  see.  If  the  Lord  is  touching 
things  in  our  lives  which  are  not  right  and  is  bringing  us  to 
repentance  —  this  indicates  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  actually 
moving  in  the  brotherhood. 

The  East  African  revival  is  not  peculiarly  a  revival  in  the 
context  of  individual  vertical  relationships,  that  is,  between 
an  individual  and  God.  Rather  it  is  a  revival  in  koinonia. 
The  Spirit,  working  within  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the 
group,  strengthens  the  group  and  gives  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present.  Of  course  there  are  the 
usual  evidences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  expressing  Himself  in  joy 
and  in  power  and  in  soul  winning  and  this  sort  of  thing.  But 
more  specifically,  we  have  thought  of  the  charismatic  gifts 
in  terms  of  those  gifts  which  God  is  giving  within  the  koin- 
onia to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  group.  One  brother 
will  be  given  a  special  gift  of  expounding  the  Word,  as  the 
group  expects  him  to  be  the  one  who  leads  out  in  Bible 
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reading.  Another  brother  has  the  gift  of  organization  so  he 
will  be  the  person  who  handles  the  correspondence  and 
keeps  the  group  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren  in  the 
area.  We  have  some  people  who  are  extremely  useful  and 
successful  in  soul  winning.    This  too  is  seen  as  a  gift. 

F:  Let  me  press  this  a  little  further .  All  of  you  identify  this 
as  a  gifting  by  the  Holy  Spirit?  And  that  it  isn't  just  "talent"? 

Jacobs:  Of  course  it  is  talent,  too.  For  instance  the  organ- 
izer, the  administrator,  had  the  talent  for  administration 
before  he  placed  himself  and  his  gifts  at  the  disposal  of 
Christ  and  the  group. 

F:  Then  what  has  convinced  you  that  this  is  a  genuine 
charismatic  thrust? 

Jacobs:  Simply  because  God  has  miraculously  given  the  full 
complement  of  gifts  for  the  operation  of  the  group.  When 
He  brings  together  a  group,  the  necessary  gifts  are  there.  He 
frees  the  gifts  within  the  brotherhood  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  group  benefits. 

Now,  if  a  brother  stops  repenting;  if  he  hangs  up  on  some- 
thing and  refuses  to.  break;  if  he  grows  cold  in  his  spirit; 
then  the  effectiveness  of  his  gift  diminishes. 

It  appears  there  are  some  talents  that  you  can  more  or  less 
exercise  a  little  easier  without  the  Spirit  than  others.  How- 
ever, gifts  in  the  group  that  deal  with  revelation  and  the 
exposition  of  scripture  are  definitely  dependent  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit.  A  prophet  cannot  carry  on  long  without  the 
Holy  Spirit.  * 

As  I  said,  I  feel  none  of  these  gifts  are  really  given  in  a 
post-conversion  experience.  Thus  we  do  not  seek  for  gifts 
that  we  don't  have.  We  simply  ask  God  to  release  the  gift 
that  is  in  us  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

F:  Then  you  credit  the  Holy  Spirit  with  emphasizing  these 
gifts  for  the  group's  benefit? 

Jacobs:  Yes,  this  we  do  constantly,  but  we  don't  necessarily 
separate  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Christ  in  our  terminology.  We 
often  say  "the  Lord  is  releasing  that  man's  gift,"  and  of 
course  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
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There's  one  thing  that  I've  never  heard  in  East  Africa, 
and  that  is  the  Holy  Spirit  spoken  of  as  being  apart  from 
Christ.  Rather,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  simply  Christ's  spirit  here, 
working  among  us.  We  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  rather 
than  "the  Spirit,"  because  this  has  a  little  different  connota- 
tion in  Swahili  than  in  English.  It  would  be  a  bit  mislead- 
ing for  us  to  continually  talk  about  "Spirit,"  because  in  that 
connection  "Spirit"  does  come  out  a  little  differently.  But 
if  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  referred  to,  everybody  knows  exactly 
who  is  being  talked  about. 

So  we  talk  about  Christ  being  in  our  midst,  we  talk  about 
Christ  helping  the  brethren,  and  it  is  the  Lord  in  the  broth- 
erhood rather  than  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  brotherhood,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Whether  this  is  significant  or  not, 
I  don't  know,  it  may  be  our  own  peculiar  semantic  problem. 

F:  /  think  we  have  a  parallel  situation  here  in  America 
among  the  devotees  of  the  charismatic  movement.  It  seems 
to  be  an  emphasis  on  "Holy  Ghost,"  as  if  He  were  somehow 
different  — 

Jacobs:  But  in  East  Africa,  the  way  the  Lord  has  been  talk- 
ing to  us  there,  we  don't  even  allow  that  question  to  arise. 
We  simply  assume  that  the  Spirit  at  work  among  us  is  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  refer  to  Him  as  such. 

F:  What  does  the  East  African  revival  mean  in  the  context 
of  the  larger  brotherhood?  What  has  it  done  for  the  denom- 
inational churches? 

Jacobs:  This  revival  is  taking  place  within  denominational 
churches  yet  the  fellowship  is  across  denominational  lines. 
These  fellowships  have  become  the  nuclei  of  revival  in  all 
denominations  all  over  East  Africa.  Through  them  many 
have  been  experiencing  Christ  in  their  lives,  experiencing 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Perhaps  one  might  expect 
more  of  a  dramatic  Pentecostal  form  of  charismatic  expres- 
sion. Yet  the  reality  and  spiritual  power  of  the  revival  can- 
not be  denied. 

In  East  Africa  there  are,  however,  little  pockets  of  people 
who  do  have  the  extraordinary  gifts  which  are  usually  char- 
acterized as  Pentecostal.  But  generally  the  revival  in  East 
Africa  doesn't  see  these  as  authentic,  desirable,  nor  necessary. 
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I  have  spoken  to  quite  a  few  of  the  leaders  in  the  East 
African  revival,  people  who  are  really  working  in  the  broth- 
erhood. In  speaking  about  glossolalia  and  some  of  these 
other  things,  they  feel  that  they  tempt  a  person  to  seek 
something  other  than  Christ,  "Christ  plus."  And  every  time 
something  is  added  to  Christ,  they  feel  that  actually  a  little 
something  is  taken  away  from  Him. 

It  has  been  expressed  that  in  going  after  a  "gift"  you  are 
asking  for  something  more  than  Christ  wishes.  In  a  sense 
you  are  then  belittling  Christ.  And  another  thing,  we  have 
had  a  few  people  in  the  revival  who  have  gone  overseas 
where  "gifts"  were  actually  being  sought  after,  and  have 
come  back  to  us  with  these  gifts,  and  we  found  that  they 
were  very  difficult  people  to  work  with!  It  seemed  they  had 
achieved  a  certain  status. 

And  we  have  had  a  few  people  who  simply  got  hard- 
hearted through  this  experience.  They  were  no  longer 
humble  and  mellow  and  breakable  as  they  had  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  really  difficult  for  us  to  see  the  value  of  such  gifts 
at  this  point.  If  there  are  brothers  who  do  have  glossolalia 
we  encourage  them  to  be  very  private  in  its  use. 

We  encourage  anyone  with  such  gifts  to  continue  to  break 
before  God,  to  have  an  open  heart,  then  to  deal  with  the  gift 
appropriately,  but  not  to  let  it  come  between  him  and  the 
group.  Let  it  be  his,  but  let  it  be  a  blessing,  rather  than  a 
hurt. 

So  this  is  what  we've  experienced.  Speaking  generally,  I 
would  say  that  when  we  think  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  charisma 
in  East  Africa,  we  have  the  group  in  mind,  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual. We  pray  that  God  will  give  us  all  the  gifts  we  need 
in  order  to  have  a  fellowship  in  a  group  that  works  in  unity 
and  with  effectiveness.  As  the  Lord  does  this,  we  believe  we 
are  then  experiencing  the  charismatic  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  among  us. 
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THE  CHARISMATIC  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

Myron  S.  Augsburger 

as  interviewed  by  James  Fairfield 

Fairfield:  The  charismatic  movement  has  implications  for 
the  church,  theologically,  socially,  and  of  course,  personally. 
Assuming  the  movement  is  valid,  the  question  remains  — 
why?     What  do  you  see  as  its  reason-for-being? 

Augsburger:  Someone  has  said  every  church  goes  through 
a  three-stage  cycle  —  first,  warm  enthusiastic  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel;  secondly,  institutionalization;  and  thirdly,  wor- 
ship of  the  past.  To  interrupt  this  cycle  and  to  bring  per- 
sons ever  and  again  to  the  experiential  dimension  of  sharing 
with  the  risen  Christ  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  moves 
upon  the  church  in  revival.  The  present  charismatic  move- 
ment, so-called,  is  basically  an  expression  of  a  renewed 
emphasis  upon  the  experience  or  existential  dimensions  of 
Christian  faith. 

F:  In  this  case,  the  movement  seems  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tribution of  "gifts"  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  these  gifts  seem 
to  be  for  purposes  more  than  simply  the  development  of 
personal  piety  — 

Augsburger:  When  the  Holy  Spirit  fills  a  person's  life,  He 
also  enriches  that  life  and  gives  that  person  gifts  or  endow- 
ments according  to  His  will  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  Christ.  This  means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  func- 
tioning within  the  Church  to  enrich  particular  members  for 
the  good  of  the  brotherhood.  I  believe  it  also  follows  that 
persons  who  sense  certain  areas  of  need  in  the  church  or  in 
the  world  and  who  then  seek  the  Spirit's  gifts  to  meet  those 
needs  will  find  that  particular  endowments  may  come  to 
them  by  prayer  which  would  not  happen  apart  from  their 
own  seeking.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Apostle  Paul  says, 
"Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts." 
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Personally  I  hold  to  the  position  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
are  limited  not  by  time  but  by  God's  purpose.  In  this  I  am 
saying  that  He  gifts  different  individuals  in  the  church,  and 
while  not  all  persons  have  the  same  gifts,  He  sees  to  it  that 
the  Church  benefits  from  the  full  potential  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  as  outlined  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  gifts  the 
late  A.  W.  Tozer  says  there  are  18  distinctive  gifts  mentioned 
which  are  a  part  of  the  charismatic  expressions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  significant  that  the  term  charismatic  relates  to 
charts  or  grace  and  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  seen  in 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  term  pneumaticos  is  associated 
more  directly  with  the  phenomenon  of  gifts  associated  with 
the  expressions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

F:  We  hear  much  in  neo-pentecostal  statements  of  the  "bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,"  and  that  this  is  a  unique  experience  apart 
from  conversion.  What  are  the  theological  implications  here? 

Augsburger:  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  a  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  which  Christ  is  the  one  who  does  the  bap- 
tizing, and  the  baptism  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  individual's  life.  It  is  my  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  the  new  birth  is  that  experience  in  which 
something  happens  to  my  spirit  in  that  it  is  reborn  in  rela- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ,  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
gift  of  His  Spirit  to  dwell  within  my  life. 

In  this  sense  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  that  occasion  in 
which  one  accepting  Christ  as  Lord  receives  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  indwell  his  person  and  to  become  the  master  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life.  And  while  He  is  not  limited  to  or  circumscribed 
by  our  terms,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment terminology  would  describe  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit 
as  an  initial  experience,  a  personal  Pentecost,  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  by  Christ  to  the  individual  to  dwell  in 
His  life. 

This  means  that  further  expressions  of  His  indwelling  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  His  anointing,  by  His  unction  or 
by  His  infilling  or  by  His  endowing  the  person  with  gifts, 
enriches  that  life  for  service  —  these  expressions  are  subse- 
quent manifestations  of  His  work  within  the  individual's 
life.    The  Church  today  needs  to  be  praying  for  a  new  infill- 
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ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  beyond  what  we  are  seeing  and  exper- 
iencing at  this  moment. 

F:  Of  course,  in  any  discussion  of  the  charismatic  movement 
the  subject  of  glossolalia  inevitably  comes  up.  Some  have 
identified  "speaking  in  tongues"  with  the  emotional  quotient 
of  the  participant.  Is  this  appropriate?  For  a  supposed 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  And  does  this  tend  to  dichotomize 
emotions  —  volition? 

Augsburger:  With  regard  to  glossolalia  I  believe  it  is  true, 
to  quote  Sam  Shoemaker,  that  "persons  enter  in  upon  the 
stream  of  the  Spirit  at  different  levels."  In  my  analysis  I 
would  say  that  there  are  at  least  three  levels  —  the  sensory, 
the  psychical,  and  the  spirit-level.  I  feel  personally  that  the 
sensory  level  is  characterized  more  by  that  which  we  com- 
monly describe  as  glossolalia  and  that  the  psychical  level  is 
characterized  more  by  other  expressions  and  involvements  in 
emotional  release  and  experience,  and  that  the  spirit-level  is 
characterized  more  by  such  gifts  as  discernment,  faith,  love, 
and  what  we  commonly  call  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

While  I  feel  that  glossolalia  is  a  lower  level  of  involvement 
and  thereby  is  to  be  identified  more  with  the  personal,  emo- 
tional, and  devotional  aspects  of  piety,  none  of  these  levels 
can  disqualify  the  other.  As  to  the  volitional  aspects  of  dis- 
cipleship,  it  would  appear  that  motivation  for  action  varies 
with  different  personalities  and  temperament  and  that  it 
would  be  invalid  to  say  that  there  is  an  absence  of  the  voli- 
tional in  any  one  of  these. 

God  meets  a  given  individual  where  he  is  at  any  level  and 
then  moves  him  toward  maturity  in  Christ.  The  most  dis- 
appointing thing  is  when  individuals  use  particular  experi- 
ences as  means  of  satisfying  their  own  egos  in  claiming  a 
prestigious  religious  experience  which  results  in  a  pluralism 
within  a  church,  manifest  in  the  tensions  between  groups 
which  claim  different  levels  of  spiritual  experience. 

F:  There  are  those  who  insist  the  church  has  overemphasized 
these  concerns,  these  dangers,  at  the  expense  of  the  gifts  — 

Augsburger:  I  feel  the  church  has  underemphasized  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  personal  in- 
volvement in  His  work.     On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that 
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some  of  the  deeper  life  experiences  always  have  associated 
with  them  the  danger  of  overemphasizing  the  particulars  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  when  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  magni- 
fied in  a  way  disproportionate  to  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  or  to 
the  presence  and  dynamic  of  the  Person  of  the  Spirit  known 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  result  can  only  be  difficulty, 
dissension,  and  division  within  a  given  group. 

F:  Why  is  it  that  interest  in  the  charismatic  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  involve  the  Mennonite  Church? 

Augsburger:  This  current  movement  of  charismatic  interest 
has  been  slow  in  entering  the  Mennonite  Church  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Mennonite  Church  does  have 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  new  birth  and  conversion  and  the 
experiential  dimensions  of  the  Christian  faith.  From  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  we  have  been  a  group  which  has 
emphasized  strongly  the  need  for  an  inner  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Spirit-filled  life.  Our  problem  is  that 
we  have  formalized  this  and  sacrificed  the  matter  of  motivat- 
ing individuals  to  seek  this  personal  involvement  for  them- 
selves. Consequently,  unless  we  experience  a  deep  spiritual 
renewal  we  can  anticipate  more  of  the  unusual  encounters 
with  this  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  being  judgmental  of  other 
groups  it  is  my  calculated  opinion  from  wide  sharing  that 
for  many  persons  who  have  entered  into  the  charismatic 
experience  this  is  their  first  basic  experiential  involvement 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Christ.  While  it  is  easier  to  speak 
of  this  as  an  added  boon  to  their  salvation  than  to  admit 
that  perhaps  the  conversion  prior  to  this  had  been  formal  or 
merely  academic  or  intellectual,  it  might  be  more  honest  to 
admit  that  this  becomes  the  first  basic  involvement  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  inner  dynamic  transformation.  This  analy- 
sis is  supported  by  the  evidence  that  in  Protestantism  in  gen- 
eral there  is  great  hesitancy  to  enter  into  the  experiential 
dimensions  which  are  often  slanderously  referred  to  as  senti- 
mental or  mere  pietistic  involvements. 

F:  Your  observation  then  of  the  charismatic  movement  in 
the  so-called  mainline  churches  is  that  it  is  a  result  of  a  new 
birth  rather  than  a  "second  experience"  of  some  nature? 
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Augsburger:  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  salvation  and 
sanctification  in  relationship.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this 
relational  factor  which  we  need  to  understand  if  we  are  to 
talk  about  the  various  experiences  with  Christ.  As  to  a 
"second  experience"  the  basic  questions  with  respect  to  this 
have  to  do  with  the  vagueness  as  to  what  has  happened  in 
the  first  experience  which  should  have  been  a  genuine  trans- 
formation which  we  describe  as  regeneration  or  new  birth 
and  not  merely  some  assurance  of  forgiveness.  And  a  second 
aspect  in  which  we  raise  question  is  whether  the  second  ex- 
perience is  a  final  one  in  complete  sanctification.  It  would 
appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  we  should  give  ade- 
quate recognition  of  more  than  one  or  even  two  basic  exper- 
iences with  Christ. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  within  our  brotherhood 
where  most  of  our  young  people  accept  Christ  as  "older 
children"  and  are  identified  with  the  church,  there  seems  to 
be  a  very  basic  need  for  a  second  definite  experience  of  dedi- 
cation at  the  level  of  the  mature  teenagers  where  the  issues 
facing  more  adult  life  can  be  met.  I  see  no  way  of  escaping 
this,  but  rather  believe  that  we  should  promote  this  involve- 
ment unashamedly  and  deliberately. 

As  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  16th  century,  it  is  significant 
that  they  were  criticized  for  claiming  that  they  had  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  believed  that  one  is  not  saved  by  an  outer 
baptism  with  water  but  by  an  inner  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  However,  in  affirming  that  they  had  the  Holy  Spirit 
when  they  were  charged  by  Pietists  as  believing  that  now 
they  were  perfect,  the  answer  was,  "I  am  not  infallible,  it  is 
simply  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  me  who  alone  is  in- 
fallible." One  of  the  basic  insights  as  to  their  perspective 
on  this  is  found  in  their  analysis  of  I  Corinthians  12  and  14 
in  which  they  insist  that  the  total  brotherhood  is  involved 
in  the  dynamic  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  each  one 
has  his  particular  gifts  and  areas  of  contribution  to  be  made 
in  the  brotherhood.  The  emphasis  here  was  not  on  any 
particular  gift  but  was  rather  upon  the  importance  of  each 
person  as  a  responsible  member  in  the  fellowship  where  it 
is  needed  to  accomplish  these  ends. 
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A  HISTORICAL  ESTIMATE 
OF  THE  CHARISMATIC  MOVEMENT 

Irvin  B.  Horst 

as  interviewed  by  James  Fairfield 

Fairfield:  From  your  historian's  viewpoint  what  do  you  see 
as  the  place  of  the  charismatic  movement?  Are  there  identi- 
fiable connections  for  instance  with  the  Anabaptist  church? 
Or  even  earlier? 

Horst:  Some  Mennonite  historians  have  tended  to  try  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  early  Church,  particularly 
the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  the 
1 6th  century.  Intuitively  they  link  these  with  the  most  char- 
ismatic movements  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  patristic 
period.  Certainly,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  early 
period  is  the  Montanist  movement  of  which  Tertullian  was 
the  most  important  representative.  Inevitably  the  Montan- 
ists  are  considered  in  these  popular  histories  as  an  early 
bridge  with  the  Anabaptist  movement. 

This  is  a  rather  unsophisticated  and  unreal  approach  to 
the  actual  historical  situation.  Very  often  the  people  who 
write  this  kind  of  history  are  church  leaders,  sometimes  older 
church  leaders,  who  sense  the  need  for  real  spiritual  dynamic 
without  thinking  through  the  facts  —  certainly  not  theolog- 
ically. They  just  tend  to  link  up  the  movements  of  the  past. 
Their  motives  are  good,  but  the  historical  continuity  is 
highly  debatable. 

F:  You  see  the  movements  not  so  much  as  an  integrated 
progression  but  as  isolated  situations  with  little  threading 
together? 

Horst:  Yes.  The  questions  of  continuity,  and  of  genetic 
connection  are  not  too  important  for  these  movements.  You 
see,  in  history  today  we  tend  to  see  it  scientifically.  For  this 
we  have  to  have  cause  and  effect  relationships  or  genetic 
connections  —  one  historic  entity  is  organically  related  in 
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some  way  to  a  succeeding  entity.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
way  the  Spirit  works. 

The  Spirit  does  work  horizontally,  but  an  even  more 
characteristic  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  vertical  injection,  a 
vertical  disruption  of  history.  He  breaks  up  the  continuities 
of  the  secular  and  the  carnal;  the  human  cause  and  effect 
tendencies  which  can  pull  the  church  down. 

F:  You  are  saying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  not  only  in 
continuity  through  the  church  but  also  directly  —  then  what 
does  this  say  about  our  projecting  back  into  the  Anabaptist 
movement  some  of  our  current  fads?  We  do  this  for  more 
than  the  charismatic,  don't  we? 

Horst:  There  is  naturally  the  tendency  to  identify  yourself 
with  what  is  dynamic  and  creative.  Is  it  important  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  charismatic  movements  are  like  the  Ana- 
baptists? Their  own  place  in  contemporary  history  justifies 
their  existence  and  not  whether  or  not  they  are  connected  or 
continue  a  tradition  of  the  past.  I  am  speaking  of  bona  fide 
charismatic  movements  giving  some  evidence  of  the  Spirit's 
presence.  We  have  to  qualify  them,  because  there  are  some 
false  charismatic  movements. 

F:     What  would  you  identify  as  a  bona  fide  movement? 

Horst:  Well,  this  is  always  difficult,  because  it  is  a  question 
of  degree.  You  see,  you  might  have  a  particular  movement 
which  is  90%  an  emotional  human  expression,  and  very  little 
of  the  Spirit  in  it,  but  still  enough  to  see  some  signs.  But  I 
would  say  that  the  Pentecostal  movement  as  a  whole  is  bona 
fide.  Of  course  there  are  various  elements  to  the  Pentecostal 
movement  but  I  am  thinking  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
been  happening  in  recent  years  in  Latin  America  and  even 
in  our  own  country.  If  one  is  open  and  brings  the  judgment 
of  scripture  to  an  understanding  of  the  movement,  you  can't 
deny  its  importance. 

F:  It  isn't  necessary  to  vouch  for  all  that  the  movement 
encompasses  in  its  spectrum  of  theological  opinion  and 
operation,  but  simply  that  we  must  recognize  that  in  Pente- 
costalism  there  can  be  and  very  often  is  a  moving  of  the 
Spirit?  Do  you  see  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  anything 
to  associate  with  this? 
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Horst:  Yes  —  and  herein  lies  an  interesting  possibility,  that 
Mennonites  do  stand  within  a  charismatic  tradition.  You 
see,  in  the  revival  of  Anabaptist  studies  that  we  have  had, 
particularly  through  the  Goshen  school,  we  have  emphasized 
Anabaptists  as  Biblicists.  This  has  been  helpful,  but  would 
it  not  also  be  possible  to  see  the  early  Anabaptists  as  a  move- 
ment of  the  Spirit?  There  is  a  lot  to  commend  this  approach. 

F:  Are  you  suggesting  that  by  nature  the  early  Anabaptists 
exhibited  a  charismatic  thrust,  a  charismatic  energy  in  their 
"brotherhood"  and  Biblicism,  among  other  things? 

Horst:  Yes,  decidedly  so.  Of  course,  the  Goshen  school  of 
Anabaptist  historiography  has  seen  very  clearly  —  and  Frank- 
lin Littell  also  emphasizes  this  —  how  that  Wesley's  revival 
and  the  Anabaptist  movement  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 
And  of  course,  in  the  Methodist  movement  and  the  evangel- 
ical awakening  in  general,  there  was  a  great  outburst  of 
charismatic  gifts  in  an  unusual  way,  in  a  way  that  was  not 
characteristic  say  of  Lutheranism  or  Reformed  Christianity. 
So  in  this  respect  Wesley's  revival  may  have  much  more  in 
common  with  the  Anabaptists. 

F:  What  are  the  things  you  see  characterizing  the  Anabap- 
tist charismatic? 

Horst:  Primarily  the  emphasis  on  the  Holy  Life  and  the 
sanctified  life,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  indwelling 
Christ  —  the  new  Adam,  the  transformed  man  who  gives 
expression  to  the  Christian  life  and  the  Christian  faith 
through  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

F:  Inevitably  the  question  comes  up  —  is  this  attributable 
to  a  "second  work  of  grace"? 

Horst:  Wesley  himself  had  a  kind  of  "second  work  of 
grace"  in  his  own  experience  but  he  never  spoke  of  it  as 
such.  This  emphasis  on  second  work  of  grace,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  was  a  bit  foreign  to  original  Methodism 
so  that  perhaps  the  original  concept  was  something  like  the 
Anabaptist  emphasis  where  justification  and  sanctification,  if 
not  simultaneous  with  the  new  birth,  were  at  least  related  to 
the  original  experience.  However,  Methodism  did  become 
identified  with  a  "second  work  of  grace." 
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F:  And  the  holiness  churches  would  parallel  this?  We  have 
near  relatives  in  the  holiness  group,  the  Brethren  in  Christ  — 

Horst:  Yes,  and  the  United  Missionary  Church  is  a  good 
example  of  an  outbreak  of  charismatic  movement  in  our 
own  circles.  Well,  it  would  not  matter  at  all  nor  would  it 
really  be  a  misinterpretation  to  link  ourselves  to  the  holi- 
ness movement  in  the  sense  of  the  Anabaptist  concern  for 
the  holy  life. 

F:  What  of  the  studies  a  number  of  brethren  have  made  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  recently?  Are  they  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  movement?     To  help  it  happen? 

Horst:  These  studies  certainly  are  commendable  and  have 
elicited  considerable  response  and  interest,  yet  they  tend  to 
be  academic.  It's  like  Paul  Tillich  said  of  the  upsurge  of 
new  Reformation  studies  and  Luther  studies  that  they  have 
done  practically  nothing  to  make  modern  day  Lutherans  or 
to  produce  Christians  who  are  doing  for  our  generation  to- 
day what  Luther  did  for  his. 

I  have  a  concern  that  when  we  write  books  and  discuss 
these  things  in  the  classroom  they  tend  to  be  quite  academic. 
No  one  planned  for  a  John  Wesley.  No  one  anticipated  the 
Anabaptist  movement,  it  just  was  an  eschatological  event. 
No  doubt  we  need  to  discuss  in  the  classroom  what  we  do  to 
acquire  or  have  fresh  stirrings  of  the  Spirit  among  us,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Christian  institution.  „But  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "What  can  we  do?"  seems  inappropriate.  I  don't  think 
we  can  do  very  much  theologically  or  historically  but  this 
has  to  be  a  transcendent  work  of  God  among  us.  There  is 
always  something  wrong  about  scheduling  a  new  work  of 
the  Spirit. 

You  had  asked  about  Mennonites  and  signs  or  possibili- 
ties for  a  charismatic  revival.  And  I  hedged  on  that  because 
it  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  going  through  a  period  of 
"organization."  This  is  my  own  theory  and  I  have  been 
teaching  it  to  my  classes  although  perhaps  it  has  become  too 
much  of  a  pet  theory.  But  when  we  get  some  maturity  into 
our  concern  about  organization,  then  we  might  be  able  to 
make  more  place  for  the  typical  charismatic  movements. 
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F:  Are  you  suggesting  that  perhaps  as  Mennonites  we  are 
hardly  organized  enough  to  respond  to  charismatic  gifts 
among  us?    This  is  a  new  slant  — 

Horst:  It  is  the  kind  of  organization  rather  than  the  degree 
of  organization  that  we  need  to  be  concecrned  about.  The 
type  of  organization  which  promotes  church  unity,  and  work- 
ing together  and  cooperation  —  this  is  the  kind  we  need. 
There  is  a  different  variety  of  church  organization,  which 
depends  on  the  organization  man  and  is  quite  mechanistic. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  free  of  the  latter. 

Mennonites  in  America  today  have  rediscovered  —  or  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  —  the  power  and  genius  and  the 
resources  of  organization,  and  we  are  capitalizing  on  this  dis- 
covery. I  doubt  whether  we  have  reached  the  peak  of  this 
trend.  Now,  organization  in  a  certain  way  is  one  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  but  that  isn't  what  we  mean,  I  suspect,  when 
we  speak  of  the  charismatic  gifts. 

I  Corinthians  12  has  the  expression  "governments"  —  never- 
theless the  institutional  church  historically  militates  against 
the  charismatic  church.  We  should  not  make  a  sharp  antith- 
esis here,  but  essentially  the  organizational  church  has 
been  antagonistic  to  the  charismatic  church.  Our  church 
leaders  have  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  trying  to  put  out 
the  brush  fires,  as  you  might  call  the  outbreaks  among  indi- 
viduals, sometimes  small  groups,  concerned  about  speaking 
in  tongues  and  the  like  —  when  what  we  really  need  is  a 
prairie  fire.  We  need  to  discover  how  to  make  organizational 
room  for  the  Spirit's  gifts.  In  this  sense  our  antagonisms 
are  often  misplaced. 

We  tend  to  have  a  rather  hard  or  limited  type  of  organi- 
zation in  our  own  church,  and  this  would  also  be  true  of 
some  of  the  other  Protestant  churches.  Our  view  of  organi- 
zation and  our  attempt  at  church  order  is  not  mature.  We 
are  over-defensive  about  questions  of  organization  and  church 
order.  In  the  long  view  of  church  history,  it  may  not  be 
right  to  stand  the  organizational-institutional  church  over 
against  the  charismatic  church.  Because  after  all,  unity  and 
all  the  Christian  traits  that  we  associate  with  unity,  these  are 
also  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  A  more  mature  approach  to 
church    organization    can    still   make    place    for    charismatic 
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movements.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  paradoxical  concern 
here  —  to  keep  open  our  interest  in  the  unity  movements  and 
at  the  same  time  warm  up  to  some  of  the  more  sectarian 
movements. 

F:     You  would  see  this  as  your  hope  for  the  church? 

Horst:  I  never  thought  of  it  like  that  but,  yes,  it  seems  to 
stand  within  the  providence  of  God.  It  is  necessary  to  empha- 
size what  I  said  about  the  current  widespread  concerns  for 
church  unity.  This  appears  to  be  important,  and  seems  to 
be  blessed  of  the  Spirit.  Not  everything  that  happens  under 
this  rubric  is  the  work  of  God  but  in  our  contemporary  scene 
it  does  seem  that  the  matter  of  the  churches  working  to- 
gether is  to  some  extent  the  work  of  God  among  us,  a  char- 
ismatic work. 

F:  I'm  sure  some  of  our  more  fundamentally  inclined  breth- 
ren will  not  like  you  saying  that  unity  movements  could  be  a 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  but  I  find  myself  agreeing  with  you. 

Horst:  Usually  when  we  speak  about  the  holiness  move- 
ments and  the  Pentecostal  groups  we  immediately  go  to  I 
Corinthians  12  and  other  chapters  where  we  think  of  the 
gifts.  But  maybe  we  should  also  go  to  Galatians  where  you 
have  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Consider  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  this  whole  question  —  you  see  someone  who  claims  to  have 
the  Spirit,  or  a  church  or  a  group,  and  you  ask  yourself,  now 
do  they  really  have  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  Do  they  get 
along  with  each  other,  do  they  get  along  with  other  Chris- 
tians? And  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  great  deal  of  Scripture 
to  back  this  up.  So  perhaps  what  we  should  try  to  do,  if 
we  are  Biblicists,  is  not  only  be  concerned  about  I  Corin- 
thians 12  but  also  Galatians  5.  Be  concerned  for  the  charis- 
matic possibilities  of  unity. 
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THE  CHARISMATIC  REVIVAL: 
A  SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Gerald  C.  Studer 

The  current  movement  sometimes  called  "The  Charis- 
matic Revival"  is  also  referred  to  as  "Neo-Pentecostalism" 
or  simply  "The  Tongues  Movement."  It  is  necessarily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  earlier  Pentecostalism  which  arose  in  the 
early  1900's  because  it  differs  in  several  significant  ways  from 
the  pattern  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this 
movement  began  quietly  in  suburban  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  on  Sunday,  April  3,  1960.  Before 
that  day  was  over,  it  was  a  Passion  Sunday  in  more  than  the 
usual  sense. 

Because  the  events  of  that  day  mark  the  beginning  of  this 
movement,  we  shall  begin  our  survey  with  a  rather  full  ac- 
count of  what  happened  on  that  occasion.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  general  observations  made  after  reading 
widely  in  the  literature  of,  or  about,  this  movement.  Several 
of  the  more  substantial  books  will  be  examined  separately, 
followed  by  a  concluding  statement. 

The  Beginning 

At  the  7:30  a.m.  service  on  April  3,  1960,  the  Rev.  Dennis 
J.  Bennett  calmly  related  to  his  Episcopal  congregation  the 
story  of  his  "baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit"  which  had  taken 
place  the  previous  October.  He  repeated  his  story  at  the 
9:00  a.m.  service  and  in  doing  so  provoked  a  drastic  response 
from  one  of  the  associate  priests,  who  removed  his  vestments, 
publicly  resigned  and  stalked  down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the 
church. 

At  the  11:00  a.m.  service,  Father  Bennett  again  told  the 
story  of  his  "baptism"  with  the  accompanying  "speaking  in 
tongues."  Aware  of  the  explosive  nature  of  his  public  decla- 
ration and  moved  by  a  desire  for  the  peace  of  the  church, 
Bennett  shortly  thereafter  tendered  his  resignation.  By  this 
time  the  parish  of  2500  members  was  seething  with  the  news 
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of  what  had  happened,  though  the  majority  did  not  under- 
stand its  wider  significance. 

What  had  brought  about  Father  Bennett's  experience  the 
preceding  October  (1959)?  The  young  rector  of  the  nearby 
(Episcopal)  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Monterey  Park, 
California,  had  come  to  Father  Bennett  for  counsel.  A  young 
couple,  nominal  members  of  his  parish,  had  suddenly  become 
active  in  the  church.  They  claimed  that  they  had  been  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  talked  with  other  tongues!  The 
young  pastor  introduced  the  couple  to  the  other  young 
couples  in  the  parish  in  the  hope  that  they  might  channel 
their  enthusiasm  into  the  conventional  church  activities. 
Instead,  the  other  couples  also  "caught  fire"  and  claimed 
that  they  too  had  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Bennett  informally  stepped  in  to  help  his  fellow-clergyman 
in  a  situation  which  seemed  out  of  balance.  Again  the  un- 
expected happened  and  Bennett  discovered  that  instead  of 
his  helping  these  couples  return  to  a  more  normal  (nom- 
inal!?) Christian  and  Church  life,  they  had  something  that 
he  wanted.  He  was  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  was  more 
impressively  real  to  them  than  to  him.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
Bennett  himself  had  also  "received"  and  spoken  in  other 
tongues.  His  personal  and  ministerial  life  was  transformed 
as  a  result  and  a  new  joy  overwhelmed  him.  By  the  time  of 
his  public  testimony  some  five  months  later  at  St.  Mark's 
Church,  some  seventy  members  had  also  "received"  and  an- 
other six  hundred  were  sympathetically  interested. 

Bennett  has  survived  the  Van  Nuys  "explosion"  to  become 
the  tireless  advocate  of  this  dynamic  "baptism."  Following 
his  resignation  he  was  transferred  to  the  almost-defunct  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Seattle.  What  happened  there 
also  requires  some  kind  of  an  explanation.  From  the  fifty 
worshippers  who  attended  the  services  of  that  church  when 
Bennett  went  to  it,  it  grew  within  the  next  three  years  to  a 
congregation  of  several  hundred  members  with  a  Friday 
night  prayer  meeting  regularly  drawing  from  two  to  four 
hundred  people. 

The  beginning  just  described  was  the  major  one  but  there 
were  minor  waves  to  this  movement  earlier.  As  early  as 
1956  there  were  about  twenty  ministers  representing  several 
major  denominations   openly   involved   in   a   similar  experi- 
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ence.  In  the  last  days  of  1954  a  remarkable  series  of  events 
clearly  originating  with  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place  in  a  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  northern  Minnesota  where  Gerald  Derstine 
was  pastor.  Still  earlier,  the  FGBMFI  was  organized  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  1952.  Nevertheless  the  Van  Nuys  incident  seems 
to  have  marked  the  beginning  of  the  general  outbreak  and 
spread  of  this  movement. 

General  Observations 

The  participants  in  this  movement  by  and  large  are  defi- 
nitely not  factors  of  divisiveness  in  their  congregations  and 
denominations.  On  the  contrary  they  become  the  most  faith- 
ful and  enthusiastic  members  of  their  respective  churches. 

It  is  frequently  months  before  these  participants  in  the 
movement  make  any  public  acknowledgment  of  their  exper- 
ience though  they  begin  at  once  privately  to  share  their  new- 
found joy.  There  is  no  particular  dissatisfaction  on  their 
part  with  the  regular  worship  services  or  the  other  aspects  of 
the  congregational  program.  At  most,  those  having  "re- 
ceived," together  with  others  interested  in  a  more  vital  wit- 
ness, may  begin  a  weekly  week-night  meeting  at  a  private 
home  or  in  the  church.  This  meeting  is  usually  interdenom- 
inational in  character  and  consists  primarily  of  praise  and 
prayer. 

In  those  cases  where  the  participants  were  professing  Chris- 
tians at  the  time  of  their  "baptism"  they  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  they  had  been  saved  believers  before.  They 
rather  testify  to  a  life  lacking  Christian  joy,  the  courage  to 
witness,  and  a  vital  faith  that  benefits  them  in  their  daily 
living.  They  do  not  claim  perfection  after  their  "baptism," 
nor  do  they  deny  the  struggles  and  temptations  that  beset 
them;  rather  they  rejoice  now  in  an  overflowing  power  and 
joy  with  which  to  meet  these  tests. 

They  invariably  testify  also  to  a  new  love  for  reading  and 
studying  the  Scripture.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  "baptized" 
spontaneously  to  begin  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  daily  in 
prayer,  Bible  reading  and  meditation. 

Those  who  have  "received"  are  not  preoccupied  with  Chris- 
tian doctrine  though  they  are  decidedly  conservative  in  their 
Christian  beliefs.  Their  experience  leads  them  to  take  the 
Bible  far  more  seriously  and  to  believe  and  practice  it  far 
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more  literally  than  before.  Yet  this  literalness  is  in  matters 
of  personal  life  and  practice,  not  in  matters  that  would  add 
to  or  subtract  from  the  confessional  statements  of  their  re- 
spective denominational  traditions.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  so  concerned  with  whether  Methodism,  for  example,  has 
an  explicit  place  for  tongues  in  its  historical  statements  as 
they  are  that  Methodists  will  permit  them  to  believe  and 
witness  to  their  faith  as  they  are  led  to  do.  They  have  no 
intention  of  disturbing  a  worship  service  or  a  Sunday  School 
class  with  tongues  speaking  but  they  would  like  to  feel  free 
as  occasions  arise  to  quietly  interpret  the  Scriptures  to  others 
in  the  manner  they  have  come  to  understand. 

The  "baptized"  ones  have  come  to  a  new  appreciation  of 
and  desire  for,  not  only  tongues,  but  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  They  will  generally  refer  to  these  as  being  nine  in 
number  and  with  the  variations  of  terminology  found  in  the 
New  Testament  will  refer  to  them  as  knowledge,  wisdom, 
healing,  faith,  miracles,  prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits, 
tongues  and  interpretation  of  tongues.  They  will  distinguish 
also  between  the  fruits  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  but  will 
not  agree  that  the  gifts  are  dispensable  if  the  fruits  are  in 
sufficient  evidence.  They  will  certainly  not  agree  either  that 
these  gifts,  especially  tongues,  can  be  adequately  explained 
by  reference  to  psychological  laws  though  they  will  readily 
admit  that  any  and  all  of  these  gifts  may  be  counterfeited  by 
the  Adversary  or  even  by  the  flesh. 

Critics  of  this  movement  frequently  hold  that  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Apostles  though  they 
may  cautiously  grant  that  Christ  may  choose  upon  occasion 
in  his  sovereign  will  to  permit,  for  example,  a  miracle  to  be 
performed  or  an  expression  in  tongues.  They  are  more  in- 
clined, however,  to  believe  that  any  widespread  or  continu- 
ous evidence  of  these  gifts  may  be  psychologically  explained, 
if  not  indeed  demonically  induced. 

Both  sides  frequently  give  the  impression  that  their  minds 
were  made  up  before  they  turned  to  the  Scriptures.  Yet  in 
all  fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  neo-pentecostal 
will  use  the  Bible  "descriptively"  while  the  critic  of  neo- 
pentecostalism  will  use  it  "prescriptively."  That  is  to  say, 
they  will  not  really  be  "talking  the  same  language"  even  in 
English!      The   traditional   non-Pentecostal   evangelical   goes 
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to  the  Bible  to  see  what  God  intends  Christians  to  be  and 
do,  while  the  neo-pentecostal  goes  to  the  Scripture  to  find 
words  and  expressions  which  describe  what  God  has  done. 
He  is  utterly  convinced  that  his  "baptism"  can  only  have 
been  of  God,  both  because  it  has  led  him  to  believe  in,  love 
and  serve  Christ  more  deeply  and  vitally  than  ever  before 
and  because  it  empowers  him  to  love  his  brothers  and  his 
enemies  to  a  degree  that  before  he  did  not  and  could  not. 
This  is  admittedly  a  generalization  with  all  the  risks  of  over- 
simplification but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sufficiently  important 
and  accurate  characterization  to  merit  taking  the  risks.  No 
wonder  McCandlish  Phillips  ended  his  classic  report  on  this 
movement  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  with  these  words: 
"As  the  controversy  over  the  resurgence  of  glossolalia  con- 
tinues, the  charismatic  himself  feels  no  need  to  formulate 
reasoned  explanations.  He  repeats  a  favorite  maxim:  'The 
man  who  has  an  experience  is  never  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
who  has  an  argument.'  "  (Compare  the  blind  man  incident 
of  John  9.) 

There  are  plenty  of  hermeneutical  and  theological  gym- 
nastics on  both  sides.  Both  are  equally  ingenious  and  un- 
convincing. Both  are  remarkably  subjective  much  of  the 
time.  The  difference  is  that  for  the  glossolalist  this  is  admit- 
ted and  above  reproach  while  the  evangelical  is  less  willing 
to  grant  subjective  proof  a  legitimate  place  in  his  Christian 
understanding.  It  is  not  that  the  new  pentecostal  has  less 
respect  or  regard  for  the  letter  of  Scripture  than  his  skeptical 
brother  but  rather  that  the  new  pentecostal  is  less  willing  to 
give  the  objective  factors  such  major,  if  not  sole,  priority 
over  the  subjective  one.  Or  perhaps  to  state  it  another  way, 
the  tongues  speaker  considers  present  experience  to  be  a  fac- 
tor as  valid  and  objective  to  a  proper  understanding  as  the 
linguistic,  historical,  exegetical  and  theological  implications 
of  the  Biblical  record. 

Russell  T.  Hitt  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  just  this  dif- 
ference in  attitude  and  interpretation  when  he  wrote  in 
Eternity  magazine:  "In  spite  of  the  problem  of  explaining 
the  current  neo-Pentecostal  movement  in  the  light  of  scrip- 
tural teaching,  it  is  bringing  blessing  to  many  people.  Some 
have  come  to  Christ  for  the  first  time.  Others  have  had  a 
real  cleansing  of  their  hearts  and  a  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  thinks  this  could  happen  without 
the  attendant  glossolalia  but  he  can  only  rejoice  with  all 
who  have  been  so  blessed  and  declares  that  he  feels  very 
close  to  them  in  the  Lord.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  John  A.  Mac- 
kay  that  "crude  life  is  to  be  preferred  to  aesthetic  death," 
but  Hitt  also  reminds  his  reader  that  there  are  some  perils 
in  the  movement. 

A  striking  fact  about  this  movement  is  the  way  it  has 
leaped  out  of  its  proletarian  Pentecostal  setting  and  made  a 
giant  arc,  passing  over  the  middle-class  churches  in  between 
to  come  to  rest  again  at  the  opposite  pole,  culturally,  eco- 
nomically and  ecclesiastically.  Subsequently,  as  one  has  put 
it,  the  fallout  from  this  arc  has  been  showering  down  upon 
all  the  churches  in  between,  including  all  of  the  historic 
denominations.  But  even  more  than  this,  the  movement  has 
cropped  up  in  the  smaller  conservative  denominational  and 
interdenominational  groups  such  as  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship,  Faith  at  Work,  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators, 
Wheaton  College,  Westmont  College,  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  It  has  made  its  conspicuous  appearance  on  the 
campuses  of  major  universities. 

The  procedures  used  to  pass  this  gift  along  are  widely 
varied.  Generally  it  is  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer. 
Seekers  are  invited  to  remain  after  a  service  where  testimony 
concerning  the  value  of  the  gift  has  been  given  with  perhaps 
an  expression  or  two  of  tongues  speaking.  Occasionally  the 
person  leading  the  after-meeting  will  suggest  that  the  can- 
didates open  their  mouths  and  begin  mouthing  certain  syl- 
lables (such  as  Abba)  or  the  name  of  Jesus  over  and  over 
in  a  sort  of  pump-priming  operation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  also  prominent  leaders  in  the  movement 
such  as  David  J.  du  Plessis  who  refuse  even  to  lay  hands  on 
candidates  lest  they  get  a  wrong  impression  as  to  who  the 
Giver  of  this  gift  is.  Generally  it  is  in  an  atmosphere  of 
quiet  teaching  and  seeking  and  waiting  and  there  is  no  great 
embarrassment  to  anyone  concerned  if  a  candidate  does  not 
"receive."  Such  seekers  are  urged  to  remain  open  to  the 
Lord's  gifts  and  to  continue  to  ask  for  them. 

Some  participants  in  this  experience  testify  to  having  re- 
ceived   the    baptism   without    knowing   anything   about    the 
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movement  or  without  having  had  any  contact  with  one  who 
already  was  a  tongues  speaker.  It  is  more  typical,  however, 
for  persons  to  have  had  some  specific  teaching  and  deliberate 
exposure  to  the  fellowship  and  influence  of  those  who  are 
so  gifted. 

Critiques  of  Representative  Books 

This  survey  is  not  comprehensive.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  track  down  the  publications  of  minor  publishers 
nor  to  gather  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  denomi- 
national periodicals.  Further,  this  survey  will  be  limited  to 
the  literature  appearing  since  1962.  As  for  magazine  articles, 
we  will  confine  our  report  to  those  published  in  the  secular 
and  non-denominational  evangelical  periodicals.  All  books 
or  magazine  articles  included  here  are  written  by  non- 
Pentecostals  with  the  exception  of  three  books  included 
either  because  of  their  noteworthy  ecumenical  spirit  or  of 
their  evident  objectivity  in  report  and  interpretation.  These 
three  items  will  be  indicated  in  the  bibliography  to  follow 
by  an  asterisk.  The  following  items  have  been  used  in  the 
writing  of  this  survey.  They  are  listed  according  to  the  year 
of  their  publication. 

A.   Books,  Booklets,  and  Magazines 

Voice,  a  32-page  magazine  founded  in  1952  and  published  by 
the  Full  Gospel  Business  Men's  Fellowship  International 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  With  the  July-August  issue  of 
1966  the  circulation  exceeded  half  a  million  copies. 

1962 

Nine  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  Are  Not  in  the  Church  Today,  The, 
B.  F.  Cate,  Regular  Baptist  Press,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  62 
pp.,  $.75. 

1963 

Baptists  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Full  Gospel 
Business  Men's  Fellowship  International,  32pp.,  $.50. 

Eternity,  "The  New  Pentecostalism:  An  Appraisal,"  by  Rus- 
sell T.  Hitt,  July,  1963. 

Methodists  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  FGBMFI, 
32pp.,  $.50. 

Presbyterians  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  FGBMFI, 
32pp.,  $.50. 

Speaking   in    Tongues,    H.   J.    Stolee,   Augsburg    Publishing 
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House,   Minneapolis,    Minn,    (reprint  of   1936   edition), 
142pp.,  $1.95. 

*Spirit  Bade  Me  Go,  The,  David  du  Plessis,  Oakland,  Calif., 
122pp. 

1964 

Christian  Herald,  series  of  articles  by  Marcus  Bach,  John  G. 
Finch,  and  V.  Raymond  Edman,  May,   1964. 

Christian  Life,  "Charismata  Come  to  Britain,"  by  David 
Winter,  March,  1964;  "A  Physician  Looks  at  the  Gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  by  Kahn  Ueyeama,  August,  1964. 

Episcopalians  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  FGBMFI, 
32  pp.,  $.50. 

Faith  at  Work,  "Authentic  Proofs  of  the  Spirit,"  by  E.  Stan- 
ley Jones,  May-June,  1964. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  "And  There  Appeared  to  Them 
Tongues  of  Fire,"  by  McCandlish  Phillips,  May  16,  1964. 

*Shakarian  Story,  The,  Thomas  R.  Nickel,  FGBMFI,  32pp., 
$.50. 

Speaking  in  Tongues,  M.  R.  De  Haan,  Radio  Bible  Class, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  30pp.,  $.15. 

Speaking  in  Tongues,  Donald  S.  Metz,  Nazarene  Publishing 
House,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  115pp.,  $1.00. 

They  Speak  with  Other  Tongues,  John  L.  Sherrill,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  165pp.,  $4.50. 

Tongue  Speaking,  Morton  T.  Kelsey,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y.,  252pp.,  $4,50. 

View,  a  24-page  journal  issued  quarterly,  begun  in  1964, 
which  seeks  to  interpret  the  World-Wide  Charismatic 
Renewal  and  to  relate  it  to:  ethics,  missions,  theology, 
sociology,  psychology,  politics,  science,  medicine,  human- 
ities, church  history,  education,  philosophy,  and  com- 
munications; FGBMFI,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  $2  per  year. 

1965 

Attorneys'  Evidence  on  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
FGBMFI,   32pp.,  $.50. 

Speaking  ivith  Tongues,  Stuart  Bergsma,  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,'  Mich.,  26pp.,  $.85. 

1966 

Healing  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Agnes  Sanford,  Lippincott,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  222pp.,  $3.75. 

Holy  Spirit  in  Today's  World,  The,  W.  A.  Criswell,  Zonder- 
van,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  193pp.,  $2.95. 

Lutherans  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  FGBMFI, 
32pp.,  $.50. 
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*Pcntecostalism,  John  Thomas  Nichol,  Harper  &  Row.,  New 

York,  264pp.',  $5.95. 
What  About  Tongue  Speaking?,  Anthony  A.  Hoekema,  Eerd- 

mans,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,   161pp.,  $3.50. 

B.    Critique 

1962 
It  is  clear  from  the  title,  The  Nine  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  Are 
Not  in  the  Church  Today,  what  the  conclusion  of  author- 
preacher  B.  F.  Cate  is  on  this  matter.  The  booklet  was  first 
published  in  1956,  was  reprinted  in  1957  and  again  annually 
for  years  1962,  1963,  and  1964.  It  is  subtitled  "The  Answer 
to  the  Modern  Tongues  and  Healing  Movements,"  and  Cate 
spends  considerably  more  pages  refuting  healing  than  he 
does  tongues.  The  author  declares  dogmatically  that  tongues 
have  ceased  and  that  what  is  called  tongues  today  is  not  the 
same  as  that  reported  in  the  New  Testament.  He  is  not 
alone  in  this  viewpoint  among  those  producing  the  recent 
literature  but  he  is  far  more  dogmatic  about  it  than  most 
others.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  his  viewpoint  is  nothing 
else  than  the  viewpoint  of  the  Scripture  provided  the  New 
Testament  is  rightly  divided. 

1963 

Speaking  in  Tongues  by  H.  J.  Stolee  is  the  reprint  of  a 
book  first  published  in  1936  by  Augsburg  Publishing  House. 
O.  G.  Malmin's  Introduction  for  this  recent  edition  suggests 
that  the  significant  change  in  attitude  among  some  within 
the  historic  churches  in  the  last  few  years  is  the  justification 
for  the  reprinting  of  a  book  written  30  years  ago  under  the 
title,  Pentecostalism,  The  Problem  of  the  Modern  Tongues 
Movement.  He  proceeds  to  say  that  basically  there  is  no  dis- 
cernible difference  between  these  newer  manifestations  of 
speaking  in  tongues  and  those  described  by  Dr.  Stolee,  yet 
he  does  admit  that  "a  more  rational  theology  of  speaking  in 
tongues  seems  in  the  process  of  formulation."  Both  Stolee 
and  Malmin  seem  to  vacillate  between  a  dogmatic  rejection 
of  tongues,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  ultra-cautious  allowance 
for  them  on  the  other. 

Most  fault  is  to  be  found  with  chapter  3,  "The  Place  of 
Tongues  in  Scripture."  Stolee  argues  extensively  from  the 
silences  of  Scripture.     Other  Bible  teachings  could  be  simi- 
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larly  "taught  away,"  such  as  the  Virgin  Birth,  were  we  to 
take  this  approach  on  other  topics.  He  splits  hairs  over  the 
fact  that  Mark  calls  tongues  signs  instead  of  gifts  in  Mark 
16:17.  (He  doesn't  raise  the  textual  problem  here  since  all 
these  evidences  but  one  are  reported  in  Acts.)  He  defines 
the  purpose  of  the  "signs"  Mark  speaks  of  (including  heal- 
ing, etc.)  although  Mark  does  not  do  so,  nor  does  any  other 
inspired  writer  give  this  author  unshakable  ground  for  his 
definition.  Regarding  these  signs  mentioned  in  Mark,  he 
summarily  says,  "But  where  the  Word  of  God  is  being 
preached  we  know  of  no  conversions  caused  by  signs  of  this 
kind"  —  an  irresponsible  statement  in  light  of  the  many  well- 
documented  cases  of  conversion  from  nominality  of  Christian 
experience,  if  not  from  outright  paganism,  which  have  arisen 
from  an  encounter  with  the  spiritual  gifts  (signs)  in  this 
modern  charismatic  movement.  Such  cases,  for  instance,  are 
those  of  Emily  Gardiner  Neal  in  connection  with  healing 
and  John  Sherrill  in  connection  with  tongues,  to  mention 
only  two.  Stolee's  apparent  endorsement  of  quoted  state- 
ments by  Sir  Robert  Anderson  and  Alexander  Mackie  also 
indicates  a  predisposition  to  reject  any  possibility  of  tongues 
as  a  valid  contemporary  Christian  experience.  He  says:  "We 
know,  as  stated  repeatedly,  that  tongues  have  ceased;  that  is, 
such  tongues  that  are  from  God."   (italics  his) 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Modern  Tongues  Movement,"  he 
alludes  to  story  after  story  of  folks  carried  away  by  the  pente- 
costal  type  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  then  says:  "In  nearly 
every  instance  it  is  the  same  pitiful,  sordid,  satanic  delu- 
sion." It  is  statements  like  this  that  reveal  the  grave  inade- 
quacy of  this  book  so  far  as  the  present  charismatic  renewal 
movement  is  concerned.  Such  a  generalization  is  as  irrespons- 
ible as  it  would  be  to  check  off  Anabaptism  by  a  reference 
to  Munster. 

Baptists  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of  a 
series  of  books  concerning  cases  of  tongues-speaking  people 
within  the  historic  denominations.  We  shall  speak  at  this 
point  of  the  entire  series  and  not  only  of  the  three  appear- 
ing in  1963.  Each  book  is  a  collection  of  the  testimonies  of 
clergy  and  laymen  from  the  particular  denomination  in  ques- 
tion as  to  the  who,  when,  where,  what  and  why  of  their 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  speaking  in  tongues.    The 
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similar  pamphlet  published  in  1965  which  collected  the  testi- 
monies of  attorneys  is  apparently  an  attempt  to  point  up  the 
reliability  and  genuineness  of  the  experience  by  reference  to 
a  profession  whose  primary  duty  is  the  ascertainment  of 
facts  as  against  subjective  opinions.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these 
testimonies  appeared  first  in  the  pages  of  Voice,  the  official 
organ  of  the  FGBMFI,  and  they  are  here  simply  gathered 
and  republished  in  denominational  or  vocational  groupings. 

The  common  denominator  of  these  testimonies  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  by  speaking  in  tongues, 
although  the  Baptist  pamphlet  contains  a  message  given 
by  Billy  Graham  at  one  of  the  Full  Gospel  Businessmen's 
Fellowship  conventions.  Nowhere  does  Graham  indicate  a 
personal  experience  of  tongues.  He  does,  however,  very 
definitely  endorse  the  movement,  and  undoubtedly  his  prom- 
inence plus  this  fact  was  reason  enough  for  including  his 
message.  The  diversities  of  attitude  and  manner  of  receiving 
the  experience  are  particularly  outstanding  in  this  series,  and 
this  is  of  no  concern  to  the  movement.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  fact  and  not  about  stereotyping  a  manner. 

While  the  Billy  Graham  message  is  the  only  instance  in 
this  published  series  of  a  person  not  testifying  to  an  experi- 
ence of  tongues  speaking,  it  should  be  said  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  without  tongues  is  acknowl- 
edged otherwise  also.  Theoretically,  every  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  any  official  chapter  of  the  FGBMFI 
must  be  a  "Spirit-filled  person"  (as  they  frequently  refer  to 
a  tongues-speaking  Christian).  Yet  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  founded  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  had  not 
spoken  in  tongues  at  the  time  he  served  on  the  Board  and 
has  not  since.  (This  man  is  one  of  several  faithful  members 
of  this  writer's  congregation  in  Scottdale  who  have  either 
served  on  the  Board  or  been  active  in  attending  and  promot- 
ing the  local  chapter.)  Special  permission  had  to  be  obtained 
for  this  man  to  serve  as  a  Board  member  but  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it. 

Some  whose  personal  stories  are  included  in  these  pam- 
phlets testify  to  an  effective  ministry  of  healing  through  pray- 
er prior  to  "receiving";  some  report  bursting  forth  in  tongues 
before  the  leader  of  a  seekers'  group  ever  got  to  them  to  lay 
on  hands  with  prayer;  some  mention  the  deep  significance 
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that  this  experience  has  for  them  now  but  acknowledge  also 
the  time  when  tongues  and  prophecies  shall  be  needed  no 
more;  some  testify  to  both  conversion  and  "baptism"  at  the 
same  time  though  most  report  months  or  years  in  between 
the  two  events;  some  had  spoken  in  tongues  years  before  but 
had  not  continued  in  the  practice  and  resumed  it  only  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  FGBMFI;  some  mention  that 
they  had  taught  and  believed  for  years  that  this  phenom- 
enon was  only  for  the  early  church.  Nearly  all  who  make 
any  attempt  to  describe  the  way  the  experience  "feels"  com- 
pare it  to  a  powerful  jolt  of  electricity. 

Testimonies  like  these  abound:  "I  am  a  better  Presbyte- 
rian than  ever  before  and  our  church  services  are  more  mean- 
ingful." "I  now  have  a  burning  desire  to  read  the  Bible, 
which  has  become  a  new  book  to  me.  My  whole  being  has 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for 
blessings  I  took  for  granted  before."  "Out  of  this  experi- 
ence, I  have  felt  a  fuller  commitment  to  the  Methodist 
Church  than  ever  before ...  I  have  reread  our  'Articles  of 
Religion'  and  am  in  more  complete  accord  with  them  than 
ever!  I  like  my  Church.  It  fits  me The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  'The  Discipline' . . .  commands  my  whole-hearted 
support:  'The  Methodist  Church  believes  today,  as  Method- 
ism has  from  the  first,  that  the  only  infallible  proof  of  a  true 
church  of  Christ  is  its  ability  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  to  dis- 
seminate the  Pentecostal  spirit  and  life,  to  spread  Scriptural 
holiness,  and  to  transform  all  peoples  and  nations  through 
the  Gospel  of  Christ!"  John  L.  Peters,  founder  of  World 
Neighbors,  says,  "I  now  find  a  new  and  deeper  intimacy  in 
the  quality  of  my  relationship  to  my  Lord,  a  new  and  deeper 
bond  with  those  who  know  and  love  Him.  I  have  found  an 
added  and  more  rewarding  method  by  which  to  pray  and 
praise.  I  seem  to  have  discovered  a  new  key  to  personal 
worship  and  edification,  a  new  joy,  a  new  fellowship,  a  new 
dimension." 

David  J.  du  Plessis'  The  Spirit  Bade  Me  Go  is  a  collection 
of  articles  and  speeches  by  the  author  and  others  concerning 
the  amazingly  wide  and  prominent  ecumenical  contacts  of 
this  former  Assembly  of  God  minister.  He  has  experienced 
tongues  for  more  than  45  years  and  has  the  "distinction"  of 
having   been    "disfellowshipped   by   the   Assemblies   of   God 
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(USA)  for  his  ecumenical  activities"  (Nichol).  He  for  years 
served  the  earlier  Pentecostal  movement  in  the  Apostolic 
Faith  Mission  of  South  Africa.  A  friend  of  John  Mackay, 
former  president  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  du 
Plessis  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  at  Evanston,  and  attended  the  Third  Assem- 
bly in  New  Delhi  as  an  Observer.  He  has  delivered  lectures 
on  Pentecostalism  at  numerous  theological  seminaries  and 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
He  has  served  on  the  planning  committee  of  the  Pentecostal 
World  Conferences  that  began  in  1947  and  continue  to  the 
present.  The  man  has  an  unusual  gift  for  teaching.  This 
writer  participated  in  a  group  of  about  ten  persons  who  sat 
under  his  teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  International 
FGBMFI  Convention  in  Chicago  several  years  ago.  This 
unusual  gift  is  evident  also  in  his  book,  as  the  following 
excerpts  indicate. 

In  a  speech  to  the  International  Missionary  Council  at 
Willingen,  Germany,  in  1952,  du  Plessis  attempted  to  explain 
why  the  Pentecostals  had  succeeded  in  encircling  the  world 
with  missions  in  less  than  50  years,  and  that  without  tradi- 
tional institutions:  "The  reason  why  Pentecostals  have  been 
so  successful  in  missions  is  because  they  are  Pentecostal.  I 
did  not  say  it  is  because  we  speak  with  tongues,  for  if  that 
was  all  we  had  from  the  experience  of  the  baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  would  have  been  a  forgotten  issue  long  ago." 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  at  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland:  "The  greatest  phenomenon  has  never  been 
the  speaking  in  other  tongues  but  rather  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  resultant  effective  witnessing.  We  are  great 
believers  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  we  have 
been  far  more  interested  in  apostolic  power  than  in  apostolic 
succession." 

In  all  fairness  it  must  also  be  reported  that  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  asked  whether  Pentecostals  still  teach  that 
tongues  is  essential  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  du 
Plessis  answered:  "No,  unfortunately  not,  and  where  this 
standard  is  dropped,  there  the  fervency  and  power  of  the  re- 
vival tends  to  diminish  greatly.  It  seems  that  we  must  either 
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accept  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  Scriptural  order 
or  we  lose  the  power  that  follows  the  baptism  in  the  Spirit." 

In  his  Missions  Lecture  given  by  invitation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1960,  he  said: 
"Many  become  confused  when  after  great  spiritual  adven- 
tures they  discover  the  enemy  is  more  real  than  ever.  When 
people  tell  me  they  do  not  know  much  about  the  devil  and 
demonism,  I  must  conclude  that  they  do  not  know  the  Holy 
Spirit  either."  Again  in  these  lectures  he  said:  "Once  a  pro- 
fessor asked  me:  'Why  do  you  always  emphasize  tongues?' 
With  a  smile  I  asked  him:  'Sir,  why  do  you  always  oppose 
tongues?'  You  see,  anyone  will  always  defend  the  issue  on 
which  he  is  attacked.  Personally  I  encourage  no  one  to  seek 
for  a  'tongues  experience'  but  rather  for  a  baptism  that  is 
true  to  the  Pentecostal  pattern. 

"Much  of  the  confusion  today  is  a  matter  of  semantics. 
All  too  often  we  hear  people  talk  about  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  when  they  mean  in  or  with.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
comes  at  conversion  or  regeneration . . .  Being  baptized  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  body  is  not  an  encounter  with  the  Church 
but  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Baptism  in  water  is  not  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  water  but  with  the  Church.  The  baptism  into 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  an  encounter  with  the  Spirit  but  with 
Christ,  the  baptizer.  This  means  total  surrender  and  abso- 
lute commitment  to  Jesus.    Without  this  He  cannot  baptize 

you  in  the  Spirit Christians  who  have  never  heard  the 

kind  of  doctrine  that  says:  'This  is  not  for  our  day,  this  may 
be  evil,  and  this  is  sheer  emotion,'  do  not  find  it  difficult  to 
cooperate  with  the  Spirit  and  to  speak  as  He  gives  utterance. 
But  those  who  learned  and  preach  this  corrupt  doctrine 
about  the  manifestations  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  find 
tremendous  mental  blocks  in  their  subconscious  mind. 

"The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  give  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  any 
other  gift.  He  only  manifests  himself  through  you  so  that 
you  can  give  these  gifts  to  the  Church  for  edification   (see  I 

Cor.   12:7) 'But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts:   and  yet 

show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way  [than  coveting]'  (I 
Cor.  12:31)  —  not  more  excellent  than  gifts. ...  'If  I  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I 
am  become  sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbal.'  There- 
fore, away  with  tongues,  says  someone.     Is  that  so?     'If  I  be- 
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stow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor . . .  but  have  not  love,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing.'  Therefore,  away  with  benevolent 
societies  and  charitable  associations?  Oh,  no,  that  is  the  very 
proof  of  our  Christian  love.    Then  why  object  to  tongues?" 

1964 

In  this  writer's  opinion  the  year  1964  produced  the  two 
best  books  of  all  those  included  in  this  survey.  To  be  sure 
there  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  a  personal  reading 
of  the  testimonies  to  be  found  in  the  denominational  book- 
lets already  commented  on,  or  the  book  by  du  Plessis.  But 
of  the  books  written  by  non-Pentecostals  and  initially  intend- 
ed to  be  written  by  non-tongues-speakers,  those  by  Morton 
T.  Kelsey  and  John  L.  Sherrill  are  unquestionably  outstand- 
ing. "Initially  intended,"  mind  you,  because  in  the  process 
of  gathering  the  material  for  his  book,  Sherrill  came  into  the 
experience  himself,  in  spite  of  his  original  intention. 

Kelsey  has  succeeded  as  admirably  in  retaining  his  critical 
faculty  while  writing  from  without  the  movement  as  Nichol 
has  while  writing  from  within  it.  Yet  the  fact  that  Kelsey 
is  so  clearly  sympathetic  to  the  movement  will  undoubtedly 
lead  some  readers  to  doubt  his  objectivity.  His  qualifications 
for  writing  such  a  book  as  this  rise  to  his  defense,  however. 
He  is  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  with  firsthand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  movement  in  California,  where  he  has  been 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Monrovia  since  1950. 
He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar,  graduated  with  honors  from 
Washington  and  Lee  University  and  the  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical School  in  Cambridge.  He  has  done  graduate  work  in 
psychology  at  Claremont  University  in  California  and  the 
C.  G.  Jung  Institute  in  Switzerland,  and  in  philosophy  at 
Princeton.  He  is  active  in  the  psychological  clinic  conducted 
by  his  church  as  a  facet  of  the  congregational  ministry. 

His  report  is  spiced  with  detailed  case  histories  and  per- 
sonal testimonies  from  a  variety  of  people,  lay  and  clergy 
alike.  His  study  has  convinced  Mr.  Kelsey  that  speaking  in 
tongues  is  a  genuine  spiritual  experience,  more  helpful  than 
harmful.  Oddly,  the  Foreword  is  written  by  Upton  Sinclair 
and  his  explanation  as  to  how  this  came  about  and  what  his 
reactions  were  to  the  invitation  are  interesting,  to  say  the 
least.    The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  he  originally  be- 
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gan  to  study  the  subject  because  it  was  one  of  several  neg- 
lected aspects  of  Christian  experience.  The  main  reason,  he 
believes,  that  this  experience  has  not  been  more  widely  ap- 
preciated is  simply  that  most  people  have  had  no  ground 
upon  which  to  stand  from  where  they  could  get  a  look  at  it. 

A  few  particularly  significant  excerpts  follow:  "It  seems 
to  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  duplicate  tongue-speech  by 
deliberate  imitation:  when  gibberish  is  produced  by  con- 
scious effort,  this  also  produces  muscular  tension  which  soon 
differentiates  the  sounds  from  the  effortless  flow  of  glosso- 
lalia."  Kelsey  gives  individual  treatment  to  the  seven  direct 
passages  on  tongues  speaking  in  the  New  Testament  but  also 
to  eight  other  New  Testament  passages  in  which  he  says  "it 
could  well  be  that  glossolalia  was  meant.  Though  the  author 
did  not  use  the  precise  words,  each  of  these  comes  from  a 
context  suggesting  strongly  that  he  had  speaking  in  tongues 
in  mind."  To  those  of  us  who  have  long  read  these  passages 
with  the  conscious  or  unconscious  conviction  that  they  could 
mean  nothing  of  the  sort,  Kelsey's  treatment  is  an  eye-opener 
whether  or  not  we  choose  to  accept  it.  He  closes  his  discus- 
tion  of  these  fifteen  passages  with  the  conclusion  that  this 
NT  evidence  "is  not  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  references  to 
healing,  or  to  dreams  and  visions,  or  to  the  angelic  and  de- 
monic realm,  but  it  is  certainly  central  to  the  apostolic 
narrative." 

He  later  recounts  his  experience  in  attending  a  vesper 
service  held  by  the  Assemblies  of  God  at  a  campground  high 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a  tent  meeting 
with  a  nationally  known  evangelist  as  leader.  There  were  a 
variety  of  talks  in  a  very  informal  atmosphere.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  Bible  college  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  education 
along  with  the  Pentecostal  experience.  The  evangelist 
preached  from  Ephesians  ("Awake,  O  sleepers . . .")  and  three 
times  in  all  during  the  service  glossolalia  was  heard  with  in- 
terpretation. Then  Kelsey  says:  "One  remarkable  feature  . . . 
was  the  ability  of  the  leaders  to  show  affection  for  each 
other.  The  men  were  free  enough  as  they  said  goodbye,  per- 
haps for  years,  to  embrace,  to  demonstrate  real  Christian 
affection.  Is  it  possible  that  Paul  was  right,  and  there  is  a 
religions  experience  which  reduces,  instead  of  increases,  our 
need  for  taboos?"   (emphasis  mine) 
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Chapters  six  and  seven  are  two  of  the  more  provocative 
chapters  in  this  book  in  that  they  demonstrate  the  disconti- 
nuities between  tongues  and  pagan  ecstasies.  Many  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
similarity,  if  not  the  organic  connection,  between  tongues 
and  the  condition  of  the  trance  medium  or  some  other  He- 
brew, Greek  or  pagan  form  of  ecstatic  frenzy.  Kelsey's  con- 
clusion, easy  to  reject  perhaps  until  you  examine  closely  his 
full  treatment,  is  that  "actually  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
in  either  Hebrew  or  Greek  antecedents  comparable  to  the 
experience  described  by  Paul's  letters  and  the  Book  of  Acts 
as  speaking  in  tongues.  And  if  it  is  suggested  that  it  could 
not  be  a  new  experience  but  must  have  been  known  and  not 
described,  we  must  consider  how  unlikely  this  would  have 
been  among  people  who  valued  such  experiences  so  highly. 
. . .  We  forget  that  even  the  Greeks  were  far  more  cordial  to 
the  irrational  than  our  stress  on  their  golden  age  of  reason 
would  make  us  believe.  It  almost  takes  a  laboratory  study 
of  these  elements,  such  as  Dodds  has  put  together,  to  make 
us  realize  how  superstitious  we  often  are  about  the  rational 
Greeks. . .  .  There  is  no  experience  we  know  of  in  ancient 
times  which  is  not  clearly  differentiated  from  speaking  in 
tongues,  and  in  several  ways. ...  In  the  light  of  serious 
studies  about  these  various  phenomena,  the  New  Testament 
speaking  in  tongues  cannot  be  put  down  as  simply  another 
occurrence  of  something  that  was  going  on  all  over  the  an- 
cient world.  The  Christian  experience  was  one  which  was 
quite  different  both  in  kind  and  in  quality  from  other  con- 
temporary experiences  to  which  it  has  been  compared." 

Kelsey's  conclusion  to  chapter  six  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 
"If  speaking  in  tongues  is  accepted  as  a  Christian  phenom- 
enon, in  the  way  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  saw  and 
described  it,  the  experience  is  seen  as  far  more  complex  than 
many  people  believe.  It  is  a  supernatural  gift  of  a  foreign 
or  non-human  language  given  at  the  time  of  the  break- 
through of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  an  individual  life.  The 
speaker,  as  many  have  expressed  it,  has  the  sense  of  being 
filled  with  a  reality  beyond  himself  which  speaks  through 
him.  Once  this  experience  has  been  known,  one  can  enter 
into  it  at  will,  and  he  finds  an  immediate  way  of  relating  to 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  language  can  be  interpreted 
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either  by  the  individual  or  by  another  person  possessed  by 
the  Spirit.  It  indicates  that  something  beyond  the  human 
ego  is  in  possession  of  the  human  life. 

"There  are  difficulties  to  this  interpretation  also.  It  runs 
counter  to  the  world  we  live  in.  Few  people  even  consider 
seriously  the  idea  that  divine  powers  actually  do  possess  hu- 
man beings.  The  rationalistic  materialism  of  our  age  which 
is  certainly  the  dominant  philosophy  of  our  time  can  find 
no  place  for  such  an  experience.  This  world  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  creating  antibiotics  and  atom  bombs 
finds  its  credulity  taxed  by  the  experience  of  a  strange,  for- 
eign tongue  which  purports  (for  no  seeming  good  purpose) 
to  be  given  by  a  divine  spirit  as  a  sign  of  its  indwelling.  This 
is  simply  incomprehensible  to  many  modern  men. 

"The  conclusion  as  to  which  of  these  explanations  is  more 
plausible  depends  upon  something  more  than  the  evidence 
we  have  presented.  What  one  can  make  of  this  experience 
will  be  determined  by  the  world  view  from  which  he  regards 
it.  Whether  tongues  is  viewed  as  a  psychological  anomaly 
or  a  religious  experience  of  real  worth  will  depend  not  so 
much  upon  the  facts  as  upon  the  way  we  look  at  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  whether  our  world  view  has  a  place  for 
such  experiences  or  not.  It  is  now  our  task  to  sketch  two 
Christian  world  views  current  in  our  world  today  to  provide 
a  backdrop  against  which  we  can  evaluate  the  experience  of 
tongues." 

In  the  following  chapter  Kelsey  sketches  the  two  different 
Christian  world  views  alluded  to:  the  basic  view  of  the  west- 
ern Christian  world  for  the  past  five  centuries  is  that  man 
gets  his  knowledge  of  all  reality,  God  included,  through  his 
sense  experience  and  his  reason  making  inferences  from  it, 
while  the  other  Christian  view  which  dominated  man's 
understanding  for  the  first  thousand  years  is  that  man  has 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  not  only  through 
sense  experience  and  reason,  but  also  through  direct  experi- 
ence of  the  non-physical  world.  This  latter  view  adds  an- 
other dimension  and  introduces  a  greater  complexity  to 
human  experience. 

Kelsey  alludes  to  many  religious  movements  from  the  Lol- 
lards through  the  Anabaptists,  the  Camisards,  the  Jansenists, 
the   Methodists  down   to  the  modern  Pentecostals  as  living 
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witnesses  to  the  idea  that  men  still  have  direct  contact  with 
spiritual  reality.  He  says:  "In  our  materialistic  world  it  had 
to  be  expressed  concretely  (materialistically)  in  an  outer 
manifestation  or  it  would  not  have  been  heard  at  all.  The 
present  movement  is  a  cry  of  protest  against  the  materialism 
and  formalism  of  western  Christianity." 

Virtually  all  conservative  Protestant  theology  assumes  the 
world  view  of  the  past  five  hundred  years  and  follows  the 
track  of  the  basic  rationalism  of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  and 
consequently  has  little  place,  in  contrast  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  any  direct  experience  of  the  spiritual,  tongues  in- 
cluded. What  more  common  comment  is  heard  in  regard  to 
tongues  than  the  question,  "But  of  what  use  are  they!" 

Back  in  1949  William  Sargant,  one  of  the  great  men  of 
British  psychiatry,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  which  he  discussed  tongues 
at  length.  Concluding  his  article,  Dr.  Sargant  made  a  plea 
for  open-mindedness  in  regard  to  these  religious  practices. 
He  reminded  his  readers  that  "in  psychiatry  and  religion  we 
must  examine  facts  before  condemning  theory.  In  1743,  when 
England  was  in  an  uproar  about  Wesley's  preaching  methods, 
a  certain  Mr.  Thomas  Butts  recorded  this  comment:  'As  to 
persons  crying  out  and  being  in  fits,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
account  exactly  for  that  but  only  make  this  observation:  it 
is  well  known  that  most  of  them  who  have  been  so  exercised 
. . .  have  peace  and  joy  in  believing  and  are  more  holy  and 
happy  than  ever  they  were  before.  And  if  this  is  so,  [it 
doesn't]  matter  what  remarks  are  made  on  their  fits.'  The 
same  might  be  said  today  about  some  of  our  modern  abre- 
active  techniques  and  shock  treatment  in  therapy."  Or  about 
tongues,  and  all  the  more  so  since  even  the  reactions  are  far 
less  extreme.  (Incidentally,  while  the  critics  of  tongues- 
speaking  sometimes  mention  Wesley  as  sharing  their  views, 
this  is  not  so,  as  Wesley's  reply  to  Conyers  Middleton  on 
this  matter  clearly  proves;  cf.  his  Complete  Works,  vol.  x.) 

As  for  the  comparison  of  irrational  speech  in  schizo- 
phrenia with  Christian  tongues,  one  psychologist  familiar 
with  both  points  out  that  there  is  little  outward  similarity 
between  them,  and  furthermore  that  it  is  surprising  how 
seldom  schizophrenic  individuals  are  found  who  have  exper- 
ienced  tongues.     Some    (e.g.,   Bergsma)    have  attempted   to 
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explain  tongues  as  a  coughing  up,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the 
unconscious  of  undigested  remnants  of  memory  of  other 
languages  previously  heard  but  not  consciously  recalled. 
But  there  is  no  explanation  offered  by  the  holders  of  this 
theory  how  it  is  that  the  repressed  memories  of  foreign  lan- 
guages happen  to  consist  of  such  vocabularies  for  the  praise 
of  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  sufficient  documented 
cases  of  tongues  turning  out  to  be  expressions  of  praise  to 
God  in  tongues  unknown  to  the  speaker  but  known  to  other 
persons  in  the  congregation  to  underscore  the  inadequacy  of 
this  explanation.  Hypnotism  is  an  equally  faulty  explana- 
tion, as  Kelsey  points  out. 

If  one  is  set  upon  finding  a  psychological  explanation  for 
tongues,  he  will  encounter  innumerable  difficulties  in  doing 
so,  though  tongues  speaking  bears  some  resemblance  to 
dreams  and  even  more  to  visions.  The  true  vision  is  like 
tongues  in  that  it  appears  to  an  individual  who  is  perfectly 
conscious,  knows  that  something  beyond  his  ego  is  invading 
his  field  of  consciousness,  and  is  able  in  most  cases  by  avert- 
ing his  attention  to  dismiss  the  experience  or  to  continue  it. 
(See  Paul's  interesting  comment  in  this  connection  in  I  Cor. 
14:32.)  In  a  vision  one  "dreams"  while  awake;  in  tongues- 
speech  he  speaks  from  the  unconscious  while  awake. 

There  is  no  question  in  Kelsey's  mind  but  that  tongues 
can  be  dangerous  in  several  ways.  It  can  become  a  short-cut 
to  religious  and  psychological  growth  which  is  more  liable 
to  stunt  than  to  give  full  measure.  The  experience  can  be 
made  to  displace  Christ  as  the  center  of  Christian  experience 
so  that  Christian  wholeness  is  lost  rather  than  gained.  Our 
Lord's  rule-of- thumb  can  be  helpful  here  too,  namely  that 
"by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  And  if  such  be  the 
case,  the  classic  answer  of  D.  L.  Moody  to  a  critic  of  his 
evangelistic  techniques  is  appropriate  here  ("I  like  the  way 
I  am  doing  it  better  than  the  way  you  are  not  doing  it")  in 
rejoinder  to  those  who  see  no  practical  purpose  in  tongues 
but  who  do  not  themselves  exemplify  the  love,  joy,  and  spon- 
taneous witness  that  characterizes  the  lives  of  so  many  who 
have  received  this  experience  and  who  continue  in  it. 

John  Sherrill's  They  Speak  with  Other  Tongues  is  a  first 
person  singular  story  by  a  senior  editor  of  Guideposts  mag- 
azine   who    set    out    to    discover    quite    matter-of-factly    the 
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answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  speaking  in  tongues?"  His 
research  took  him  across  the  country  into  the  homes  of  the- 
ologians and  day  laborers,  into  musty  libraries  and  hand- 
clapping  church  services,  and  at  last  to  personal  adventure 
as  he  came  face-to-face  with  a  seeming  miracle.  (He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Lewis  J.  Sherrill,  Professor  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  and  author  of  such  outstanding 
books  as  Guilt  and  Redemption,  Struggle  of  the  Soul,  and 
Gift  of  Power.) 

Donald  S.  Metz'  Speaking  in  Tongues  has  as  its  thesis  that 
"speaking  in  unknown  tongues  is  a  purely  human  reaction 
which  may  or  may  not  indicate  valid  spiritual  activity,  aris- 
ing from  spiritual  confusion,  spiritual  frustration,  or  spir- 
itual immaturity."  It  is  obvious  that  the  author  set  out  to 
prove  a  thesis  rather  than  to  examine  a  phenomenon. 

1965 

The  author  of  Speaking  with  Tongues,  Stuart  Bergsma, 
describes  himself  as  a  Christian,  a  medical  man,  a  psychia- 
trist, and  a  common  sense  scientist.  He  begins  by  listing 
"three  amazing,  unique,  authentic  miraculous  phenomena" 
in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  These  are  tongues,  demon 
possession  with  exorcism,  and  healing.  The  logic  of  singling 
these  out  from  a  considerably  larger  list  of  miraculous  phe- 
nomena in  the  New  Testament  is  never  made  clear.  He 
relegates  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  genuine  cases  of  glossolalia 
to  the  Apostolic  era  and  declares  that  modern  glossolalia  is 
in  "an  entirely  different  category  from  Pentecost  glossolalia 
and  true  glossolalia  in  the  gospel  age  and  the  Pauline  age." 
But  his  explanation  for  this  is  exceedingly  tenuous  and  arbi- 
trary: "But  for  several  reasons  unknown  to  us,  if  we  look  at 
what  passes  for  glossolalia  in  our  modern  age,  it  would  seem 
that  God  very  possibly  does  not  choose  to  act  thus  through 
the  miraculous  in  these  days.  And  finally,  these  manifesta- 
tions, as  they  appear  today,  can  be  psychologically  and  phys- 
iologically explained." 

Bergsma  betrays  the  fact  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
current  tongues  movement  when  he  says:  "Thus  far,  to  my 
knowledge,  glossolalia  has  not  appeared  in  the  pulpit  or 
church  life  of  any  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformed  groups." 
Harold  Bredesen,  pastor  of  the  century-old  First  Reformed 
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Church  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a  leading  light  in 
the  charismatic  movement  for  many  years.  Bergsma  reveals 
his  ignorance  further  when  he  says  that  cases  of  identifiable 
languages  being  spoken  are  "extremely  rare." 

He  lumps  the  current  movement  with  the  Holy  Rollers 
of  his  early  childhood,  the  ouija-board  craze  of  post- World 
War  I  days,  and  spiritualistic  seances.  He  dogmatically 
asserts:  "Obviously  nothing  can  come  out  of  each  individual 
brain  that  was  not  once  previously  stored  there"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  very  few  cases  of  modern  genuine 
glossolalia  are  instances  of  the  repetition  of  words  in  another 
language  heard  at  some  time  past  but  not  consciously  recalled. 
Of  course  this  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  these  words 
are  so  appropriately  recalled  at  the  time  and  place  when  they 
are  needed  and  framed  by  the  speaker  who  doesn't  remember 
ever  hearing  them  into  sentences  that  minister  to  the  needs 
of  others  with  whom  he  is  worshipping.  Bergsma's  explana- 
tion of  tongues-speaking  is  harder  to  believe  than  the  miracle 
itself.  He  rightly  criticizes,  just  as  the  Apostle  Paul  does, 
some  of  the  very  real  misconceptions  concerning  tongues- 
speaking,  such  as  the  belief  that  glossolalia  is  a  means  of 
getting  spiritual  maturity  for  nothing,  or  the  craving  for  a 
constant  diet  of  sensational  experiences.  However,  he  does 
not  have  Paul's  wisdom  when  he  resorts  to  disparagement  of 
the  gift  instead  of  correction  of  the  abuses. 

1966 

Hoekema's  What  About  Tongue-Speaking?  utilizes  many 
of  the  same  arguments  and  interpretations  as  the  other  books. 
He  too  strongly  pits  Scripture  against  experience  and  assumes 
Scripture's  priority  without  seriously  weighing  the  possibility 
of  a  balance  between  the  two  being  a  superior  and  more 
comprehensive  vantage  point  from  which  to  view  and  to  ex- 
amine this  movement. 

He  winsomely  differs  with  many  views  and  inclinations 
commonly  found  among  the  Pentecostalists.  For  example, 
he  reminds  the  reader  that  the  Pentecostals  hold  that  the 
baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  wrested  from  the  Lord 
by  believers  through  agonizing  prayer  and  then  replies  to 
this  with  the  comment  that  this  was  not  demanded  in  the 
cases  of  the  Samaritans,  the  household  of  Cornelius,  or  the 
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Ephesian  disciples.  Against  this  however  we  must  also  weigh 
carefully  Paul's  admonitions  to  "be  filled  with  the  Spirit," 
"stir  up  the  gift  of  God  within  you,"  etc. 

In  closing  this  survey  of  literature,  it  will  be  of  profit  yet 
to  consider  briefly  at  least  the  chapter  on  tongues  in  a  very 
recent  book  by  the  Episcopalian  woman,  Agnes  Sanford.  She 
is  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  and  the  author  of  two  other  sig- 
nificant books:  The  Healing  Light  and  Behold  Your  God. 
She  is  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  has  traveled  throughout 
the  world  in  this  work.  Her  most  recent  book  and  the  one 
that  concerns  us  here  is  The  Healing  Gifts  of  the  Spirit.  In 
a  chapter  entitled  "The  Gift  of  Tongues  and  of  Interpre- 
tation" she  says:  "Much  to  the  consternation  of  many  people, 
another  truth  is  emerging  concerning  the  mysterious  work- 
ing of  God's  Holy  Spirit;  namely,  that  He  is  able  to  speak 
both  in  and  through  an  individual  in  a  language  that  the 
person  in  his  conscious  mind  does  not  know. ...  In  the  early 
days  it  was  accepted  by  simple  faith,  as  just  another  instance 
of  the  marvelous  works  of  God.  Then  came  the  age  of 
'reason'  in  which  it  was  rejected  as  gibberish,  as  hysteria  — 
quite  a  natural  assumption  if  one  does  not  understand  the 
mental  and  spiritual  laws  through  which  this  power  works." 

She  elaborates  upon  the  danger  of  "laying  hands  sudden- 
ly" upon  a  person  before  he  is  prepared  to  receive  such  an 
experience  as  tongues.  She  says  that  those  who  in  their 
enthusiasm  lay  hands  on  anyone  with  a  minimum  of  prepa- 
ration probably  do  not  know  that  while  some  are  blessed  by 
this,  others  are  thrown  into  confusion  and  depression,  and 
she  adds,  "I  do  know,  for  I  often  pick  up  the  wreckage." 
After  they  have  been  burnt  over  by  such  a  premature  exper- 
ience it  is  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  receive  the  real, 
deep,  life-giving  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  —  perhaps  as  diffi- 
cult for  them  as  for  others  who  have  a  deep-seated  skepticism 
that  such  is  either  desirable,  possible  or  scriptural!  She  pro- 
ceeds: "Some  people  teach  today  that  those  who  speak  in 
tongues  have  the  Holy  Spirit  and  those  who  do  not  speak 
with  tongues  do  not  have  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  assumption.  In  the  first  place  the  Bible  does  not 
teach  it . . .  'That  there  may  be  no  schism  in  the  body,'  says 
[the  Apostle  Paul]  rather  pathetically,  considering  the  fact 
that   the  explosion  of  this  gift  without  understanding  has 
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caused  so  much  schism  and  controversy  that  many  people 
wish  it  had  been  left  safely  wrapped  in  the  napkin  of  igno- 
rance and  buried  in  the  ground,  as  was  the  unused  talent  in 
our  Lord's  parable. . . .  However,  our  Lord's  remarks  to  the 
cautious  one  who  primly  buried  the  talent  were  not  such  as 
to  encourage  us  in  turning  our  backs  upon  an  uncompre- 
hended  power.  We  would  do  better,  as  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van 
Dusen  says  in  his  book  Spirit,  Son  and  Father,  to  seek  the 
mysterious  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  spite  of  their  occasional 
eruption  into  apparent  hysteria  rather  than  to  reject  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  toto."    (emphasis  in  original) 

Those  without  understanding  ask  in  response  to  Paul's 
word,  "He  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue  edifieth 
himself":  "How  can  a  man  edify  himself  if  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  saying?"  And  Agnes  Sanford  replies,  the 
speaker  in  many  cases  does  know  in  his  unconscious  mind 
and  this  is  why  the  majority  of  tongues  speakers  testify  to 
such  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  in  the  experience.  "He  is 
speaking  forth  for  the  first  time  the  deep  knowledge  of  that 
other  part  of  himself  and  as  he  speaks  it  forth  it  is  raised  to 
a  higher  level  of  the  unconscious,  is  grasped  in  the  essence 
of  its  feeling . . .  and  sometimes  even  emerges  into  the  reason- 
ing mind  so  that  a  small  peripheral  part  of  it  is  interpreted 
in  one's  own  language. ...  I  am  not  against  electricity  be- 
cause I  may  warn  a  grandchild  not  to  stick  a  knife  in  the 
toaster  or  touch  a  hot  iron.  Those  who  go  berserk  over  the 
gift  of  tongues  have  stuck  a  knife  in  the  toaster  and  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  electricity  that  they  have  done  so." 

She  explains  further:  "Tongues  when  practiced  in  private 
prayer  are  largely  a  way  of  silencing  the  conscious  mind  so 
that  the  spirit  may  be  freed  to  commune  directly  with  God." 
She  speaks  frankly  to  her  neo-Pentecostal  friends  and  warns 
against  making  a  fetish  of  holy  joy.  She  reminds  them 
sternly  that  the  purpose  of  all  our  Christian  walk  is  not 
simply  the  acquiring  of  joy  but  the  following  of  Christ  as  a 
faithful  disciple  and  soldier  in  the  battle  against  sin,  the 
world,  and  the  devil. 

She  asserts  that  there  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  tongues: 
one  by  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  other  by 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  Do  such  things  happen  to- 
day? she  asks,  and  she  answers,  "Yes,  they  do. ...    I  know  an 
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instance  of  a  group  attended  by  a  seminary  professor.  He 
did  not  profess  this  gift,  but  being  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  he 
was  interested  in  learning  whatever  he  could  learn  of  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit. ...  It  happened  that  a  young  woman 
spoke  in  tongues,  the  voice  becoming  clear  and  loud,  and 
the  words  going  forth  in  a  tone  of  authority.  The  group 
naturally  became  silent.  When  she  had  ceased,  another  wom- 
an spoke  forth  in  English.  The  professor  said  afterwards 
that  the  first  young  woman  had  spoken  perfect  Hebrew  and 
the  second  woman  had  given  a  very  fair  interpretation  — 
neither  one  of  them,  of  course,  knowing  Hebrew." 

Concluding  Remarks 

With  a  growing  familiarity  with  this  movement  both  in 
life  and  in  literature  comes  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
new  Pentecostals  have  very  much  the  same  internal  problem 
with  tongues  that  the  historic  peace  churches  have  with  non- 
resistance.  The  clarity  of  the  Scripture  on  the  subject  is 
such  for  us,  and  the  conviction  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Lord, 
not  to  mention  His  redemption  by  the  shedding  of  His 
blood,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  serious  Christian 
not  finding  the  call  coming  to  him  loud  and  clear  to  embrace 
nonresistance.  We  refuse  to  say  that  a  person  must  be  com- 
mitted to  nonresistance  to  be  truly  saved,  yet  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  minimal  requirements  for  membership  in  the 
corporate  body  of  Christ  we  are  loath  to  leave  this  facet  of 
discipleship  an  open  option  for  possible  later  commitment. 
Consequently  we  hope  never  to  need  to  declare  ourselves 
finally  on  this  matter,  and  if  we  do  need  to,  we  live  then 
with  an  uneasy  conscience  about  it.  Our  Baptist  brethren 
feel  similarly  about  the  mode  of  baptism.  Other  traditions 
also  have  their  deep  feelings  about,  and  attachments  to,  be- 
liefs and  practices  they  consider  clearly  Biblical  in  origin 
and  essential  in  Christian  experience.  Hopefully  our  con- 
viction that  we  must  love  the  enemy  will  permit  us  to  love 
our  brethren  also!  —  letting  this  question  remain  open  to 
further  light.  In  the  meantime  however  we  proceed  with 
confidence  holding  to  our  belief  and  sharing  it  with  others 
at  every  appropriate  opportunity.     Just  so  with  those  who 
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have  in  a  mature  and  balanced  way  entered  into  a  new  di- 
mension of  experience  via  the  charismatic  revival  movement. 

There  are  many  other  facets  which  even  this  lengthy  sur- 
vey has  reluctantly  had  to  omit.  For  some  undoubtedly  the 
more  important  facets  have  been  omitted  but,  if  so,  it  is 
only  because  what  is  crucial  varies  with  each  individual. 

This  writer  agrees  with  those  charismatic  ministers  who 
argue  that  the  world  is  as  precarious  for  Christianity  right 
now  as  it  has  ever  been  and  that  this  is  why  there  is  a  re- 
surgence of  this  early  church  phenomenon.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Mackay,  President  Emeritus  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
says:  "There  is  a  kind  of  mystic  violence  abroad  in  the  world 
today.  In  my  mind  this  is  surging  up  in  the  secular  realm 
at  the  end  of  an  era,  and  you  have  got  to  match  that  in  the 
religious  realm  so  that  religion  becomes  a  very,  very  exciting 
thing  that  absorbs  your  whole  life  in  the  principle  of  com- 
mitment. 

"In  the  secular  realm  we  see  people  like  the  beatniks  and 
the  delinquents  who  have  just  got  to  get  their  whole  emo- 
tional being  in  some  direction,  even  in  the  wrong  direction. 
But  the  church  is  orderly.  That  hour  is  over;  you  could  get 
the  historical  churches  irrelevant  to  the  human  situation.  One 
reason  is  that  they're  unwilling  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
kind  of  relationship  to  Deity  which  becomes  a  very  exciting 
thing.  They're  scared  to  death  of  anything  that  will  get 
your  life. 

"We  are  at  the  end  of  an  era.  Revolutionary,  volcanic 
forces  are  at  work,  and  our  people  won't  face  that.  We  just 
don't  want  to  look  at  it,  you  see,  at  the  very  time  the  vol- 
cano is  erupting." 

The  gist  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  we  guard 
against  taking  too  narrow  a  view  at  either  end  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  individual  who  has  had  a  particular  experience 
may  be  too  ardent  about  his  discovery;  the  individual  who 
has  not  had  the  experience  may  be  too  biased  in  his  views. 
This  has  always  been  religion's  dilemma  ("I  belong  to  Paul," 
"I  belong  to  Cephas").  In  a  very  real  way  this  is  also  reli- 
gion's challenge  to  the  unity  and  faith  of  men  in  our  time 
as  their  spiritual  adventure  affects  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  God. 
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MARGINALIA 

In  the  opening  lines  of  his  article  on  "renewal"  in  Con- 
cern #12,  John  W.  Miller  reminded  us  that  the  main 
thrust  of  biblical  prophecy  does  not  promise  that  it  will 
always,  or  even  usually,  be  possible  to  bring  back  to  life  a 
fallen  or  a  dormant  church.  The  Bible  speaks  far  more  of 
judgment  and  new  birth  than  of  resuscitation. 

Nonetheless,  in  God's  goodness  it  may  be  granted  that  new 
life  can  spring  up  within  the  forms  and  the  language  of  exist- 
ing traditions,  existing  congregations,  and  existing  kinds  of 
experience.  Most  writers  and  most  readers  of  Concern  are 
investing  their  major  spiritual  energies  in  this  possibility 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  while  a  minority 
of  people  in  a  minority  of  churches  labor  at  the  vision  of 
renewal  within  existing  forms,  most  of  the  nominal  member- 
ship of  most  of  the  churches  of  Christendom  have  no  concern 
for  that  quality  of  yielded  openness  which  might  open  the 
doors  for  genuine  new  life.  So  for  most  of  the  church  in 
most  of  the  world  most  of  the  time,  there  is,  biblically  speak- 
ing, no  hope  this  side  of  judgment;  and  consequently,  no 
new  beginning  without  new  forms. 

Where  men  have  closed  all  the  doors,  God  can  open  a 
window.  Within  or  beside  apostate  churches,  He  raises  up 
in  every  age  new  movements  of  protest,  witness  and  fellow- 
ship. These  "free  churches"  are  marked  by  the  duress  which 
gave  them  birth:  socially  unbalanced,  theologically  unbal- 
anced, poor,  strangely  structured,  given  to  false  starts  and 
exaggeration:  —  and  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
"Not  many  of  you  were  wise  according  to  worldly  standards, 
not  many  were  powerful,  not  many  of  noble  birth . . ."  It  is 
too  bad  that  it  should  need  to  be  so:  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  wise  and  noble  had  seen  more  clearly  and  been 
more  obedient;  but  if  they  so  govern  their  religious  estab- 
lishments that  vital  piety,  regenerate  living  and  effective 
witness  can  be  had  only  with  the  sacrifice  of  scholarly  sobri- 
ety and  socially  sensitive  statesmanship,  that  is  a  price  which 
God  has  frequently  been  willing  to  pay. 
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Most  radical  of  these  new  starts  in  modern  times  have 
been  the  Anabaptism  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
Quakerism  of  the  seventeenth.  Both  were  overwhelmingly 
convinced  of  the  doom  of  conformist  religion  and  of  the 
inadequacy  of  half-way  gestures  toward  reformation.  Less 
radical  in  intent,  yet  formally  similar,  pietism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  (most  activist  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  branch, 
Wesleyanism)  and  American  frontier  evangelicalism  in  the 
nineteenth  propagated  a  nonconformist,  personalist  faith  so 
effectively  that  this  type  of  protestantism  became  the  new 
conformism  in  America's  neo-Christendom. 

Pentecostalism  is  in  our  century  the  closest  parallel  to 
what  Anabaptism  was  in  the  sixteenth:  expanding  so  vigor- 
ously that  it  bursts  the  bonds  of  its  own  thinking  about 
church  order,  living  from  the  multiple  gifts  of  the  spirit  in 
the  total  church  while  holding  leaders  in  great  respect,  un- 
embarrassed by  the  language  of  the  layman  and  the  aesthetic 
tastes  of  the  poor,  mobile,  zealously  single-minded.  We  can 
easily  note  the  flaws  in  Pentecostal  theology,  organization, 
or  even  ethics:  —  very  similar,  by  the  way,  to  the  faults  of 
the  early  Quakers  and  Anabaptists,  or  of  the  apostolic 
hurches  —  but  meanwhile  they  are  out  being  the  Church. 

Two  developments  of  the  last  two  decades  have  increased 
the  readiness  of  "mainstream"  Christians  to  recognize  Pente- 
costalism as  a  fact  and  as  a  hope.  Missionary  statesmen 
have  recognized  the  stature  of  the  churches  which  are  grow- 
ing in  Latin  America,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa.  One  early 
symbol  of  this  new  respect  was  J.  Leslie  Newbigin's  identi- 
fying as  "pentecostal"  one  of  the  three  dimensions  of  the 
Church  whose  wholeness  his  Household  of  God  portrayed, 

The  other  new  development  is  the  transcending  of  tradi- 
tional Anglo-Saxon  denominational  forms  by  pentecostal 
witnesses.  Pentecostalism  began  in  the  context  of  denomina- 
tional pluralisms:  or,  to  be  still  more  precise,  in  the  Ameri- 
can southwest,  hotbed  of  pluralism.  There  was  no  option 
visible  but  to  become  one  more  fundamentalist  denomina- 
tion, with  all  the  handicaps  —  to  which  we  shall  return  in  a 
moment  —  which  that  implied.  But  in  these  last  two  decades 
new  modes  of  witness  have  been  developed,  which  others 
call  "neo-pentecostalism":  using  the  forms  not  of  Anabap- 
tism but  of  Wesley,  "charismatic"  groups  are  formed  within 
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mainstream  denominations  or  interdenominationally,  propa- 
gating an  experience  without  the  sectarian  structures  and 
strictures. 

The  intent  of  this  number  of  Concern  is  not  to  propagate 
nor  to  evaluate,  but  to  inform.  The  testimonies  we  have 
gathered  come  from  persons  who  do  not  represent  denomi- 
national pentecostalism.  They  are  Mennonites.  Yet  these 
are  testimonies.  They  speak  of  their  own  experiences  or 
from  firsthand  observation. 

Aggressive  movements  of  this  kind  are  typically  not  their 
own  best  interpreters;  the  prophet,  the  evangelist,  the  speaker 
in  tongues  seldom  have  the  gift  of  scholarly  distance.  The 
task  of  sympathetic  historical-theological  interpretation  of 
Pentecostalism  has  barely  begun.  John  Thomas  Nichol's  new 
Pentecostalism  (Harper  '66)  is  the  first  careful  study  for  the 
North  American  movement;  for  the  rest  of  the  world  there 
exists  little  except  for  a  mammoth  Zurich  University  disser- 
tation in  the  form  of  a  manuscript  handbook  of  world  Pente- 
costalism, the  work  of  Walter  J.  Hollenweger,  which  regret- 
tably will  likely  not  be  published  except  in  fragments. 

The  genius  of  the  movement  is  misunderstood  when  it  is 
seen  through  its  North  American  forms.  The  unavoidable 
assumptions  of  denominational  pluralism  assigned  it  a  place 
near  the  bottom  on  the  class  ladder,  with  the  built-in  assump- 
tion that  as  members  become  more  educated  or  more  refined 
they  will  move  along  the  denominational  cafeteria  line  to 
something  a  little  more  sober.  This  vicious  circle  of  cultural 
selection  combined  with  the  theological  alignment  already 
dominant  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century  to  link  Ameri- 
can Pentecostalism  with  creedal  fundamentalism,  with  its 
suspicion  of  Biblical  scholarship  and  of  intellectual  life  in 
general.  The  use  of  mass  media  and  competition  for  the 
support  of  voluntary  offerings  to  support  ad  hoc  organiza- 
tions has  contributed  to  an  unwholesome  star  system  replac- 
ing other  patterns  of  spiritual  leadership.  Competition  over- 
accentuates  visible  distinctives,  such  as  glossolalia.  Following 
the  pattern  of  the  late-Wesleyan  "Holiness"  tradition,  Pente- 
costals  are  tempted  to  make  one  prescribed  experience  not 
only  a  promise  or  a  gift  for  some  but  a  prerequisite  for  all 
who  would  be  recognized  as  "fully"  Christian.  Such  a  norm- 
ative second  experience  may  draw  a  person's  or  a  church's 
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sights  away  from  the  "more  excellent  way"  of  I  Corinthians 
12:31-14:1.  Denominational  organization,  seen  in  typical 
restitutionist-congregationalist  terms  not  as  "Church"  but  as 
a  business  organization  for  common  concerns,  has  become 
powerfully  centralized  in  the  larger  Assemblies  of  God 
groups.  All  of  these  traits,  clearly  present,  which  have  led 
mainstream  churchmen  and  even  fellow  fundamentalists  to 
condemn  Pentecostalism,  are  not  its  distinctive  marks  but 
rather  the  fruits  of  the  warped  situation  in  which  the  move- 
ment came  to  birth.  What  the  genuinely  distinctive  marks 
are  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  through  the  marks  of  local  adapta- 
tions, exaggerations,  and  dilutions.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
characterization  would  be  that  God  as  Spirit  is  perceived  as 
working:  a)  with  an  immediacy  such  as  to  be  indubitable 
even  to  men  aware  of  the  self-deceiving  trickiness  of  the  hu- 
man psyche;  b)  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  love,  joy, 
peace, . . .  and  an  unprecedented  quality  of  authority  in  dis- 
cernment, leadership,  and  witness. 

It  is  likewise  insufficient  to  see  the  movement  primarily  in 
the  form  of  the  two  South  American  denominations  which 
have  joined  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Being  in  much 
of  South  America  not  a  movement  of  renewal  but  a  first- 
generation  missionary  enterprise,  often  the  largest  and  some- 
times the  only  predominantly  indigenous  evangelical  Church, 
yet  respecting  the  older  "mainstream"  denominational  mis- 
sions, some  Pentecostal  churches  which  came  into  being  part- 
ly by  withdrawal  from  Methodist  mission-founded  churches 
have  moved  rapidly  toward  the  leadership  forms  of  the  older 
groups.  This  has  been  read  by  many  as  meaning  that  they 
outgrew  their  loose  organization,  self-supporting  ministries 
and  lively  piety  by  some  inner  necessity,  proving  the  "main- 
stream" right  after  all.  All  that  this  proves  is  that  these 
groups  were  not  very  pentecostal  to  begin  with.  Beside  them 
in  Brazil  the  very  large,  completely  indigenous,  rapidly  grow- 
ing "Christian  Assembly"  is  in  its  third  generation  and  still 
has  neither  professional  ministry  nor  denominational  hier- 
archy. Africa  can  show  parallel  phenomena,  where  growth 
is  so  rapid  that  the  first-generation  feel  is  not  outgrown  and 
the  "sect  cycle"  which  sociologists  consider  inevitable  never 
revolves. 

J-  H.  Y. 
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NASTY  NOEL 
Henderson  Nylrod 

Angels  we  have  heard  on  high 

won't  you  sing  us  a  nice  Noel? 

with  shepherds  and  Wise  Men 

and  holly  and  ivy 

and  a  partridge  in  a  pear  tree. 
O  Tannenbaum,  King  of  the  Woods, 

evergreen  leaves  and  candles  ablaze 

life  self-renewing,  light  returning. 

November's  waning  sun  had  warned 

our  mortal  souls  to  be  afraid 

of  cold,  of  gloomy  drizzly  dusk 

and  stranded  cars  on  slushy  back  roads 

Tell  us  spring  will  soon  be  here! 
Jolly  old  Saint  Nicholas,  turn  your  ear  this  way, 

tell  us  what  you  have  for  us  on  this  happy  day; 

Giver  of  good  and  perfect  gifts, 

and  of  the  duplicates  to  take  back  to  the  store 
joy  of  the  merchants  please  give  us  some  more. 
An  atom-ray  gun  or  a  cowboy  suit 
or  a  Baby-Jesus  doll  with  a  halo  that  really 
.  .  shines  in  the  dark! 

But  the  angels  didn't  have  a  nice  Noel  to  sing 
They  sang  about  peace  on  earth 

and  sent  a  bunch  of  dirty  shepherds 

to  see  a  refugee, 

a  beggar  baby  in  a  barn 

No  cradle?     No  bed? 

No,  a  manger,  they  said; 
No  hospital?     No  clinic? 

No,  a  shed,  they  said; 

a  smelly  old  stall  where  the  cattle  are  fed; 
So  the  angels  didn't  have  a  nice  sweet  clean 

Baby  Jesus. 


And  as  for  the  Tree? 

The  angels  didn't  have  a  pine  tree  either; 
No  French  hens,  no  lords  a-leaping,  no  boars'  heads 

a-flaming, 
His  folks  did  scrape  up  two  turtledoves 

but  the  priest  took  them 
And  when  Jesus  got  to  the  Tree  it  was  bare 

only  two  branches 

and  no  evergreen  needles;  only  nails. 
And  what  about  Ole  Nick? 

turned  out  he  was  The  Other  Side. 

Whenever  the  winter  hits  bottom 

and  the  back-to-school  buying  levels  off, 

along  comes  Mammon  with  that  red-nosed  reindeer 

and  retail  sales  go  up  thirty  points. 


PIOUS  JINGLE  BELLS  AND  THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST 

William  Robert  Miller* 

Christmas  carols  are  the  oldest  form  of  congregational  hym- 
nody.  In  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  church  music 
was  reserved  to  the  choir  except  for  the  carols,  which  depicted 
nativity  events  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Even  after 
the  Reformation  they  occupied  a  unique  position,  for  in  the 
English-speaking  world  it  was  not  till  the  18th  century  that 
songs  other  than  psalms  and  carols  were  sung. 

The  heyday  of  the  English  carol  was  probably  the  15th  cen- 
tury when  its  cousin,  the  ballad,  came  into  prominence.  But 
the  old  favorites  that  we  know  today  are  nearly  all  19th- 
century  products.  "Veni  Emmanuel"  and  "In  Dulci  Jubilo" 
come  to  us  in  mid-Victorian  translations  by  John  Mason 
Neale.  Both  words  and  music  for  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient 
Are"  and  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  date  from  the  1860's. 

Most  of  the  carols  we  have  inherited  are  pictorial  and  fall 
into  two  basic  categories. 

First,  what  we  might  call  church  school  pictures:  shepherds, 
the  star  of  Bethlehem,  angels,  the  cozy  manger,  the  journey  of 
the  Magi,  the  Holy  Infant  or  newborn  king  —  in  short,  the 
elements  of  a  pious  fairy  tale.  The  Bible  provides  us  with  a 
slim  excuse  for  this  and  we  inflate  it  to  the  proportions  of  a 
grand  wallow  in  irrelevant  sentimentality. 

The  transmogrification  of  the  historic  Saint  Nicholas,  bishop 
of  Myra,  into  the  jovial  elf  with  the  sleigh  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  way  in  which  God,  the  Son,  the  Incarnate 
Word,  has  been  reduced  to  a  cute  little  doll. 

Why  do  we  show  greater  respect  for  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln?  We  don't  commemorate  their  birth- 
days by  dwelling  on  the  trivia  of  early  infancy.  As  suckling 
babes  they  are  of  no  interest  to  mankind,  and  if  this  is  the 
sole  interest  that  Jesus  has  we  are  in  a  bad  way. 

The  second  type  of  carol  is  secular,  typified  by  "The  Holly 

*      Reprinted    by    permission    from    United    Church    Herald,    Dec.    '66. 
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and  the  Ivy,"  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,"  and  these  lines 
from  a  popular  German  carol  translated  by  Joseph  W.  Clokey: 
O  tell  me,  children  dear, 
What  you  like  to  see 
Christmas  Eve. 
Oh,  a  wreath  of  holly  by  my  bed, 
With  its  leaves  so  green  and  its  berries  red, 
Christmas  Eve. 

Now  we  are  in  the  world  of  the  yule  log,  "Tannenbaum," 
plum  puddings  and  snowflakes  —  the  world  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Nutcracker  and  "Jingle  Bells."  It  is  the  world,  too,  of  Irving 
Berlin's  "White  Christmas,"  which  is  far  better  known  to 
most  Americans  than  many  traditional  carols  and  has  sold 
several  million  records  for  Bing  Crosby,  Freddy  Martin,  and 
others.  Other  songs  like  it,  such  as  the  "Merry  Christmas" 
sung  by  the  late  Nat  "King"  Cole  with  its  "chestnuts  roasting 
on  an  open  fire,"  or  "I'll  Be  Home  for  Christmas,"  one  of 
Bing's  1943  million-sellers  with  its  "snow  and  mistletoe,"  evoke 
a  nostalgia  for  the  era  of  Dickens  and  Tchaikovsky.  The 
Christmas  spirit  is  reduced  to  conviviality,  the  hearty  hand- 
shake of  the  genial  and  generous  host. 

No,  I'm  not  going  to  make  the  usual  pitch  for  putting 
Christ  back  into  Christmas,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  one 
more  game  effort  to  put  over  the  Christ  Child.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  our  symbols  and 
images.  It  is  time  to  take  our  faith  seriously  enough  to  assume 
responsibility  for  what  has  happened  —  time  for  us  to  reject 
the  idea  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  sort  of  sectarian  Peter  Pan,  and 
to  ask  ourselves  what  Christmas  can  mean  in  the  mid-20th 
century. 

Instead  of  clutching  at  straws,  groping  for  a  way  to  restore 
the  lost  world  of  shepherds  and  kings  and  angels,  let  us  accept 
the  fact  that  this  particular  brand  of  religiosity  is  no  better 
than  the  pre-Christian  trappings  of  the  winter  solstice  —  the 
holly  and  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  —  which  are  still  with  us. 

"Christmas"  means  "festival  of  the  Savior."  The  Savior  is 
not  an  inarticulate  infant  but  a  Man  who  laid  down  His  life 
for  His  fellowmen.  Easter  is  meant  to  celebrate  the  final 
triumph,  His  victory  over  sin  and  death.  Pentecost  commemo- 
rates the  founding  of  the  church  in  His  name.  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Christmas,  there  are  suggestions  of  the  mission  and 


ministry  of  the  living  Christ.  "Prince  of  Peace"  and  the  greet- 
ing "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will"  suggest  the  man  who 
bade  His  followers  "Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you." 

Why  don't  we  sing  about  this  each  December  instead  of 
making  idols  in  His  name?  Most  of  our  Christmas  hymns 
and  carols,  with  their  fulsome  praise,  treat  Jesus  like  a  golden 
calf  in  which  magical  powers  reside.  The  stereotype  infant 
king  of  our  Christian  fairyland  may  invite  such  adulation, 
but  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  Word  Made  Flesh? 

For  the  true  miracle  of  Christmas  is  far  removed  from  the 
inanities  in  which  popular  piety  indulges.  It  is  a  miracle 
beyond  magic  and  angelic  geegaws.  The  incarnation  is  mirac- 
ulous in  its  very  simplicity,  for  in  this  Man  Jesus  the  whole 
meaning  of  human  existence  was  manifested.  God  is  Love, 
and  Jesus  is  the  living  proof  of  what  this  means. 

Christmas  is  about  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  incarnation  of 
holy  love  in  human  history.  Here  is  a  basis  for  joy  and  hope 
—  let  our  carols  and  hymns  reflect  this.  We  may  feebly  defend 
the  attention  given  by  the  traditional  carols  to  His  place  of 
birth  or  to  His  "kingship"  at  birth,  or  the  importance  of  His 
mother's  virginity,  but  what  does  it  profit  us?  Isn't  this  like 
crying,  "Lord,  Lord"?  We  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  theology  of  Santa  Claus. 

Where  did  the  traditional  carols  go  wrong?  Why  are  they 
outmoded?  We  must  remember  that  there  was  a  continuity 
of  human  experience  from  the  time  of  Jesus  to  the  time  of 
Isaac.  Watts  and  Charles  Wesley  which  enabled  many  of  the 
traditional  images  to  endure.  Shepherds  and  kings  were  meta- 
phors drawn  from  actual  life,  and  their  roles  in  18th-centufy 
England  were  not  vastly  different  from  lst-century  Palestine 
or  12th-century  France.  The  turning  point  came  not  in  a 
single  generation  but  in  a  process  of  change  lasting,  say,  from 
the  advent  of  the  American  and  French  republics  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  electric  light.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the 
latter  event  (1879),  yesterday's  Christendom  has  become  a  cit- 
adel of  technology  which  has  little  room  for  shepherds  and 
kings,  and  to  speak  of  the  significance  of  Christ  in  terms  of 
the  latter  is  to  imply  that  there  is  little  room  for  Him  either. 

One  thing  is  sure:  whatever  has  happened  in  theology  dur- 
ing the  past  hundred  years,  our  hymnody  remains  stalled  in 
the  Victorian  era.  A  few  tunes  or  harmonizations  of  old  tunes 
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for  Christmas  carols  date  from  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
there  is  no  widely  sung  carol  with  original  words  written  by 
the  light  of  an  electric  lamp.  They  are  all  "old-fashioned," 
all  somewhat  superannuated  specimens  of  a  bygone  age. 

And  the  point  is  that  Christ  is  not  bygone  and  should  not 
be  treated  as  if  He  were.  We  have  to  make  up  our  minds: 
are  we  committed  to  Him  or  to  that  old-time  religion  which 
went  out  with  buttoned  shoes? 

All  right,  shall  we  substitute  white-collar  workers  for  shep- 
herds and  executives  or  astronauts  for  kings?  How  about  the 
Superego  appearing  to  Mary?  Some  of  the  more  simple- 
minded  hack  writers  of  hymns  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
oblige.  But  there  just  aren't  any  modern  equivalents  for 
most  of  the  images  found  in  the  old  carols. 

We  have  to  begin  anew.  Let's  not  strain  for  a  relevance 
that  will  become  irrelevant  next  year,  but  seek  out  what  is 
central  and  permanently  valid  in  the  incarnation.  When  mod- 
ern poets  address  themselves  to  this  task  they  will  have  little 
to  say  about  Bethlehem  or  even  about  the  nativity  as  such. 
They  will  not  invent  verbal  ornaments  either  for  the  person 
of  Jesus  or  for  the  emotions  of  the  believer.  They  will  try, 
rather,  to  speak  honestly  and  pointedly  about  man's  need  and 
the  basis  of  our  hope  in  Christ.  Like  many  of  the  better  pop- 
ular songs  of  today,  the  new  Christmas  carols  will  refer  not 
to  pictorial  themes  but  to  qualities  of  human  relationships. 
They  will  be,  in  a  sense,  love  songs  —  not  sentimental  ballads 
to  a  Man  in  the  Sky  or  a  divine  Daddy  Warbucks,  but  carols 
celebrating  the  love  which  the  incarnation  represents. 

The  kind  of  Christmas  carol  I  have  in  mind  would  not  be 
solemn  or  stern.  It  would  be  full  of  the  joy  and  hope  that 
the  incarnation  signifies  —  a  serious  joy  and  a  real  hope,  in 
contrast  to  the  senseless  mirth  and  quaint  grandeur  of  the 
tunes  and  lyrics  of  the  old  favorites. 

Christmas  should  be  celebrated  in  a  song  as  a  time  of  re- 
newal and  futurity  —  yes,  of  "joy  to  the  world,"  to  cite  one 
of  the  most  durable  of  the  old  Christmas  hymns,  now  247 
years  in  service.  But  let  us  move  on  from  the  regal  savior  of 
Watts'  monarchal  age  to  an  image  of  Christ  strong  and  valid 
in  a  world  of  industrialized  republics  —  not  blandly  "modern- 
ized" or  watered  down,  but  convincingly  rendered  for  a  world 
that  has  come  of  age. 


I  am  frankly  not  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for  the 
renewal  of  Christmas  carols.  Given  a  choice,  I  suspect  that 
most  people  would  prefer  to  fall  on  their  knees  before  cher- 
ished idols  than  to  face  the  startling  fact  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  incarnation  of  holy  love.  Yet  Luther,  Wesley  and  Kierke- 
gaard faced  a  similar  dilemma  in  their  time.  With  equivalent 
humility  and  boldness,  and  with  an  even  more  courageous 
vision  adequate  to  the  present  world,  the  church  must  pro- 
claim its  stance:  "We  can  do  no  other!" 

If  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  without  which 
Christmas  is  a  pagan  charade,  we  must  get  up  off  our  callused 
knees  and  throw  away  our  Palestinian  tourist  brochures  and 
sing  of  the  Christ  who  comes,  who  has  come,  and  will  come 
—  now  and  forever. 

Let  us  sing  of  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  of  love 
everlasting  and  transforming.  Let  us  be  "fools  for  Christ" 
in  the  wisdom  of  that  love,  and  set  it  in  competition  with  all 
the  merry  gentlemen  and  red-nosed  reindeer  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  irrelevant  folderol,  whether  ancient  or  recent.  Let  us 
begin  not  by  calculating  the  consequences  but  by  being  true 
to  the  reality.  We  may  never  make  the  hit  parade,  but  the 
integrity  we  may  attain  will  not  be  lost  in  the  calculus  of 
eternity. 

Who  knows?  We  may  strike  a  nerve  in  20th-century  man, 
touch  something  alive  and  real  and  Christ-shaped  in  the  sub- 
conscious of  post-religious  man.  We  may  even,  "good  Chris- 
tian men"  that  we  are,  turn  from  a  drowsy  and  fatigued  faith 
to  astonishing  newness  of  life  as  we  confront  the  spirit  of 
Christ  behind  the  nebulous  Victorian  "spirit  of  Christmas." 

Our  choice,  we  shall  find,  is  not  denned  by  Bob  Cratchit 
and  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  but  by  a  far  larger  concept  which  pits 
the  Incarnate  Word  against  sentimental  verbiage. 

Our  calling  as  Christians  is  to  discern  that  Word  and  to 
proclaim  it  with  joy  and  gusto.  We  can  do  this  only  as  we 
face  Christ  with  honesty  and  sing  with  our  own  voices  as 
carollers  of  the  1960's,  not  the  1860's.  Are  we  ready  to  make 
the  attempt?  The  cards  are  stacked  against  us,  each  printed 
with  a  grinning  "Season's  Greetings."  There  are  no  easy 
answers,  but  we  had  better  come  up  with  something  better 
than  "Merry  Christmas." 
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GETTING  CHRIST  BACK  OUT  OF  CHRISTMAS 
Marlin  Jeschke 

Some  churches  in  Christendom  make  much  of  the  "church 
year,"  but  almost  all  Christians  take  for  granted  that  we 
ought  to  observe  two  major  religious  holidays,  Christmas 
and  Easter.  Contemporary  Christians  should  be  informed 
that  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  does  not  have  a  foun- 
dation in  the  early  church's  tradition.  This  is  worth  noting 
especially  if  they  accept  the  principle  that  Scripture  should 
be  authoritative  for  faith  and  practice.  Christmas,  as  a  cele- 
bration of  December  25,  did  not  begin  to  be  observed  until 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  shaped  by  the  Jewish  Hanukkah,  or  festival  of  lights 
(commemorating  the  Maccabean  reconsecration  of  the  dese- 
crated temple  in  Jerusalem).  In  fact,  it  is  the  other  way 
around.  The  Jewish  celebration  has  taken  impetus  from 
the  prevalence  of  Christmas  in  Western  Christendom. 

Christmas  is  a  product  of  the  early  medieval  church's 
struggle  to  Christianize  the  Roman  Empire,  to  subdue  the 
most  boisterous  elements  that  persisted  in  the  Saturnalia 
and  New  Year's  celebrations.  The  church  tried  to  replace 
the  popular  revelry  and  indulgence  of  these  dates  by  rein- 
terpreting the  25th  of  December  as  the  feast  of  the  nativity 
of  Christ.  But  the  reinterpretation  of  the  date  did  not  sup- 
press the  popular  pagan  elements  of  celebration.  In  a  sense 
it  legitimized  and  perpetuated  them. 

In  addition  to  pagan  origins  and  pagan  survivals  in  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  there  were  pagan  accretions  as 
Christmas  spread  northward  through  Europe.  These  accre- 
tions we  can  only  allude  to  here  —  the  Yule  log,  the  evergreen 
tree,  the  mistletoe  from  Druid  religion,  and  other  customs 
and  practices  so  submerged  in  the  general  welter  of  tradi- 
tional activities  that  moderns  no  longer  consciously  notice 
them. 

In  short,  Christmas  is  the  product  of  the  early  medieval 
church's  strategy  of  syncretism,  a  practice  we  are  quite  ready 


to  recognize  and  condemn  in  India  or  in  early  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  Latin  America,  but  upon  which  we  seem  to  cast  an 
indulgent  eye  when  it  is  in  our  own  culture. 

We  should  never  underestimate  the  appeal  of  the  logic 
of  syncretism.  It  is  based  upon  an  old  theological  tradition 
that  has  an  honorable  history  in  Western  thought.  This 
tradition  is  natural  theology  —  the  view  that  man  apart  from 
revelation  already  possesses  intimations  of  divine  truth 
which  revelation,  when  it  comes  along,  unfolds  in  complete 
light.  The  danger  of  syncretism  and  natural  theology  is 
that  they  open  a  two-way  street.  The  intention  is  for  Chris- 
tian truth  to  supersede  the  pre-Christian  beliefs  they  sup- 
posedly unfold,  but  inevitably  the  opposite  happens  as  well. 
That  is,  Christian  truth  is  colored  by  pre-Christian  notions, 
and  the  net  result  is  a  genuine  paganization. 

This  was  the  danger  the  church  got  into  by  proposing  to 
usurp  prime  calendar  dates  from  ancient  pagan  Roman 
religion.  It  could  contend  that  December  25  commemorated 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  not  the  return  of  the  sun.  But  inevitably 
the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  informed  with 
meaning  derived  from  the  old  nature  worship. 

Before  making  any  hasty  judgment  about  Christmas,  how- 
ever, it  is  worth  noting  that  Easter  too  is  a  celebration  in 
which  an  ancient  pagan  festival  was  displaced  by  meaning 
derived  from  an  event  in  the  history  of  salvation.  Easter, 
of  course,  comes  from  and  proposes  to  be  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Old  Testament  Passover  of  Israel.  This  Passover,  bibli- 
cal scholars  tell  us,  was  originally  a  spring  festival  of  the 
lambs  among  ancient  Near. Eastern  pastoral  peoples.  It  cele- 
brated the  return  of  spring  and  the  renewal  of  fertility  in 
field  and  flock,  and  betokened  thanksgiving  to  the  god  of  fer- 
tility in  the  act  of  sacrificing  and  appropriating  his  bounty. 

But  through  God's  deliverance  of  Israel  from  bondage  in 
Egypt  the  annual  spring  slaughter  of  a  lamb  was  invested 
with  entirely  new  meaning.  It  no  longer  signified  a  recur- 
ring natural  event,  but  a  unique  historic  event.  Passover 
no  longer  meant  the  ceaseless  cycle  of  the  years.  It  now 
marked  the  founding  of  Israel,  and  as  such  a  datable  event 
in  the  past  pointed  forward  to  Israel's  destiny  in  the  future. 
Passover  became  the  symbol  of  Israel's  historical  and  eschato- 
logical  faith.    With  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  the 
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Passover  hope  was  fulfilled  and  became  Easter.  A  second 
historic  event  reinforced  the  significance  of  the  celebration 
and  added  new  meaning  as  well. 

We  should  mark  carefully  how  this  successful  transfor- 
mation of  a  festival  of  pagan  origin  came  about.  Only  a 
divinely  ordered  event  of  history  effected  this  change,  an 
epochal  event  that  carried  within  itself  enough  meaning  and 
power  to  shape  a  people  and  direct  its  historical  course. 

In  this  respect  Christmas  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with 
Easter  and  Passover.  Instead  of  having  its  origin  in  an  act 
of  God  that  shattered  the  old  meaning  of  the  pagan  festival 
in  judgment  and  replaced  it  with  a  new  meaning,  Christmas 
had  its  origin  in  an  artificial  human  contrivance  that  reflects 
the  use  of  apologetics  and  the  technique  of  syncretism. 

But,  it  may  be  countered,  does  not  Christmas  also  origi- 
nate in  a  divinely  ordered  event  of  salvation  history  — 
namely,  the  birth  of  Jesus?  The  answer  that  must  be  given 
to  this  is  that  there  is  a  decisive  difference.  Quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  just  when  Jesus  was  born 
(whereas  we  do  know  when  He  was  crucified),  the  birth  of 
Jesus  is  not  in  itself  significant.  It  becomes  significant  only 
because  of  what  the  child  born  at  Bethlehem  later  said  and 
did  —  or,  more  exactly,  what  God  did  for  man's  redemption 
through  Him.  And  if  the  focus  is  upon  His  mission,  then 
Easter  is  reinforced  as  the  appropriate  Christian  celebration 
in  response  to  God's  salvation. 

Often  Christmas  is  justified  as  a  celebration  of  the  incar- 
nation. But  strictly  speaking,  if  incarnation  means  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  then  Bethlehem  must  not  be  the  focus  of 
this  doctrine,  but  Galilee  and  Golgotha,  where  the  Word  is 
really  being  spoken  in  human  flesh.  When  we  go  to  the 
gospel  records,  this  is  in  fact  how  we  see  them  treating  the 
matter.  Only  brief  space  is  given  to  the  nativity  —  about 
two  chapters  —  and  in  only  two  Gospels.  The  overwhelm- 
ing attention  of  the  Gospels  is  given  to  the  public  ministry 
and  passion  of  Christ.  The  passion  itself  occupies  about 
one  fourth  of  the  space  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  one  third  in 
Mark. 

From  the  Gospels  we  certainly  get  no  justification  for  the 
bloated  monster  Christmas  has  become  in  America  today. 
A  man  from  Mars  visiting  us  would  think  the  Gospels  had 
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two  chapters  on  the  ministry  and  passion  of  Christ,  the  rest 
being  devoted  to  His  nativity! 

What  is  involved  in  this  issue  is  more  than  balance  and 
proportion.  At  a  certain  point,  difference  in  degree  becomes 
difference  in  kind,  and  thereafter  celebration  of  the  nativity 
ceases  to  be  an  act  of  recalling  the  eschatological  expecta- 
tion of  Mary,  Simeon,  and  the  Magi,  and  becomes  instead 
an  idolization  of  babyhood. 

Whether  it  should  be  considered  coincidental  or  not,  it 
is  significant  that  Christmas  as  celebrated  in  contemporary 
Christendom  is  essentially  a  nature  festival.  At  worst  it  con- 
sists of  eating  and  drinking  orgies;  at  best  it  represents  a 
celebration  of  the  natural  family  (in  the  same  fashion  as 
Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day).  But  even  this  most  favor- 
able way  of  regarding  Christmas  conflicts  with  the  Christian 
concern  to  make  the  church,  the  spiritual  family  of  God, 
central.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  —  already  in 
the  time  of  the  Puritans  —  to  Christianize  this  holiday.  But 
in  the  contemporary  Western  world  it  is  clear  that  the 
trend  today  in  Christmas  celebration  is  away  from  the 
church  and  toward  the  home. 

I  think  those  who  count  themselves  in  the  believers' 
church  tradition  have  two  very  good  reasons  for  reconsider- 
ing their  involvement  in  the  characteristic  Christmas  cele- 
brations of  Christendom  today.  First,  the  believers'  church 
stands  for  the  spiritual  community  based  on  regeneration 
and  faith,  and  this  entails  opposition  to  every  religious 
sacramentalizing  of  natural  relationships  that  tends  to  under- 
mine the  importance  of  the  church.  Second,  the  believers' 
church  insistence  on  conscious  faith  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  the  spiritual  family  of  God  turns  our  attention 
to  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  His  adult  life  rather  than  to  His 
babyhood.  This  does  not  rule  out  normal  human  sentiments 
about  the  beauty  of  childhood,  for  Jesus  Himself  shared 
these  sentiments  in  taking  children  up  in  His  arms  to  bless 
them.  But  it  does  mean  refusing  to  make  babyhood  as  such 
the  object  of  religious  worship,  reverence,  or  even  devotion 
and  adoration. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  creche,  the  chief  religious 
symbol  used  in  Christmas  celebrations,  is  a  symbol  of  religi- 
ous devotion  to  babyhood,  or  at  least  to  the  natural  family. 
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We  may  try  to  deny  this,  but  we  would  not  accept  our  own 
arguments  if  we  heard  them  from  an  Indian  about  the 
lingam,  or  from  a  Buddhist  about  the  image  of  the  Buddha, 
perhaps  even  from  a  Roman  Catholic  about  the  crucifix. 
The  fact  is  that  a  symbol  stands  for  certain  values  in  a  cul- 
ture whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  and  the  creche  symbol 
represents  the  values  of  the  natural  family. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  connection,  whether  recognized  or 
not,  between  traditional  Christmas  values  and  the  mass 
church  of  Christendom.  Adoration  at  the  manger  leads  to 
infant  baptism  at  the  font.  Or  conversely,  infant  baptism 
abets  adoration  of  babyhood  as  symbolized  in  the  traditional 
creche.  In  any  case  the  two  go  together  and  reinforce  each 
other.  They  are  part  of  a  total  detraction  from  a  view  of 
the  Christian  calling  as  discipleship  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 

I  would  no  doubt  be  considered  an  iconoclast  by  most 
people  in  American  Christendom  for  voicing  this  concern. 
Most  well-intentioned  Christians  would  quite  readily  deplore 
any,  in  their  view,  secularization  and  commercialization  of 
Christmas,  but  the  answer  to  this,  they  would  assert,  lies  in 
"putting  Christ  back  into  Christmas."  I  must  confess  to  an 
opposite  conviction.  On  the  basis  of  both  theological  and 
practical  considerations,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  should  take 
Christ  back  out  of  Christmas.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  present 
in  the  origin  of  this  festival  and  He  has  never,  we  can  say 
thankfully,  fitted  into  it  in  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 

If  our  lives  are  to  be  ordered  according  to  biblical  Chris- 
tian faith,  then  the  appropriate  direction  for  us  to  move  is 
away  from  Christmas.  At  the  very  best  we  can  safely  say 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  as  Christians  should 
not  simply  contract  out  of  all  observation  of  Christmas  as  a 
religious  celebration.  What  we  do  about  it  as  a  secular 
holiday  in  Western  culture  is  a  different  matter.  We  have 
other  holidays  like  this:  New  Year's  Day,  Labor  Day,  Fourth 
of  July  (U.  S.),  First  of  July  (Canada),  etc.  The  appropriate 
utilization  of  Christmas  as  a  secular  holiday  can  be  dis- 
cussed on  its  own  merits.  But  let  us  get  Christ  back  out  of 
Christmas. 
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ON  THE  MEANING  OF  CHRISTMAS 
John  Howard  Yoder* 

If  we  are  to  raise  the  level  of  our  understanding  of  Christ- 
mas from  the  tastefulness  of  particular  practices,  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  spiritual  meanings,  we  will  do  well  to  begin 
by  taking  our  bearings  broadly. 

Without  unjustified  oversimplification  it  can  be  said  that 
we  stand  here  at  the  intersection  of  two  competing  concep- 
tions of  what  the  Christian  faith  is  all  about.  These  con- 
ceptions have  their  implications  for  ethics,  where  they  would 
contrast  "discipleship"  and  "responsibility."  They  have  their 
implications  for  the  nature  of  the  church  as  well,  in  the 
choice  between  "established"  and  "believers'  church."  But 
here  we  see  that  the  difference  is  still  deeper,  applying  as 
well  to  the  meaning  of  worship  because  it  has  to  do  with 
the  very  nature  of  God's  intentions  among  men. 

One  of  these  conceptions  we  may  call  the  "religious"  or 
the  "cultic";  it  seeks  to  add  depth  or  meaning  to  the  world 
as  it  is,  by  adding  a  dimension  of  transcendence.  The  annual 
cycle  is  transfigured  by  celebrations  of  seedtime  and  harvest, 
summer  and  winter  solstice.  The  life  cycle  is  sacralized  by 
sacraments  for  puberty,  marriage,  childbirth,  and  death. 
One's  family,  one's  class,  one's  race,  one's  nation,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  matrix  of  one's  God-relation. 

The  other  type  of  faith  we  may  call  "historical"  or 
"covenantal."  Here  the  focus  is  on  events  in  this  world 
which  change  it.  "Transcendence"  means  not  a  dimension 
"beyond"  this  world  but  a  power  active  within  it.  The 
cycle  of  life  and  of  the  year  are  broken  through  by  a  history 
which  is  linear,  which  is  going  somewhere.  The  given  uni- 
ties of  family,  class,  nation  are  broken  up  by  two  new  loyal- 
ties: by  a  visible,  voluntary  new  community  of  those  who 
respond  in  faith  to  what  God  has  done,  and  by  the  vision 

*     Meditation  presented  to  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  Student  Fellow- 
ship, December  18,  1963. 
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of  the  stranger,  the  enemy,  the  outsider,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
as  the  measure  of  the  extent  of  that  God's  purposes. 

The  history  of  Israel  is  the  story  of  the  struggle,  ultimately 
successful,  of  the  historical  against  the  religious.  Israel  ac- 
cepted the  annual  cycle  of  feasts  but,  despite  the  parallels  to 
Canaanite  celebrations  of  sowing  and  harvest,  the  meanings 
it  reviews  and  re-presents  are  historical:  the  escape  from 
Egypt,  the  desert  wanderings,  the  sealing  of  the  covenant  at 
Sinai  and  Shechem,  Jahweh's  taking  of  the  land  for  His 
people  and  His  choice  of  Zion  for  His  throne.  There  is  a 
sacrament  of  integration  into  the  covenant  —  circumcision 
—  which  applies  equally  to  infant  Israelites  and  adult  prose- 
lytes; there  are  no  sacramental  blessings  for  birth,  puberty, 
marriage,  or  death.  But  the  most  important  institution  of 
Israel  is  the  Sabbath  —  a  cycle  so  short  as  to  become  ordi- 
nary, cutting  across  the  sidereal  cycle,  with  no  prescribed 
ceremonies  but  rest.  This  "de-ceremonializing"  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  new  covenant,  with  the  end  of  the  temple 
and  of  all  seasonal  feasts,  and  with  the  resurrection  being 
celebrated  not  once  a  year  but  on  every  Lord's  Day.  Liberty 
was  left  to  the  "weak"  to  observe  special  days  without  being 
condemned,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  ask  such  practices 
of  their  brethren. 

Only  after  decades,  even  centuries,  did  the  annual  cycle 
begin  to  return.  The  first  step  was  the  reintroduction  of 
the  Passover  celebration,  borrowed  from  Judaism,  and  dated 
with  such  faithfulness  to  the  Jewish  lunar  calendar  that  at 
first  Easter  did  not  necessarily  fall  on  Sunday. 

Christmas  came  much  later,  first  appearing  in  the  fourth 
century  as  a  replacement  for  various  pagan  celebrations  of 
the  rebirth  of  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice.  Part  of  the 
meaning  deposited  here  had  been  prepared  in  the  Gnostic 
churches  which  had  similarly  adopted  January  6  (previously 
celebrated  by  several  Egyptian  religions)  as  the  day  of 
"Epiphany,"  i.e.,  of  the  manifestation  of  Deity  to  men.  On 
this  date  they  had  celebrated  somehow  both  the  birth  and 
the  baptism  of  Jesus.  At  this  point  the  subject  of  celebra- 
tion was  not  so  much  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  the  concept  of 
incarnation.  Still  later,  in  the  West,  Nicholas  was  moved 
from  December  6,  to  join  the  modern  complex,  Christmas. 
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The  manger  scene  and  nativity  carols  were  added  much  later 
as  a  renewed  effort  to  restore  historical  meaning. 

Medieval  Christianity  went  much  further  in  "baptizing" 
the  year.  Not  only  was  the  life  of  Jesus  distributed  through 
the  time  from  Christmas  to  Ascension;  other  celebrations 
with  no  historical  base  at  all  became  almost  as  important 
(Midsummer,  All  Saints,  national  and  local  saints'  days). 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  individual's  life  cycle  should 
have  been  restored  to  sacramental  centrality.  Whereas  in 
Old  Israel  childbirth,  death,  and  even  marriage  were  down- 
played, being  occasions  for  ritual  impurity,  they  now  became 
sacraments.  Baptism,  which  once  meant  voluntary  entrance 
into  the  covenant  community,  now  cleanses  all  infants  from 
inherited  guilt  and  formalizes  the  mother's  return  to  soci- 
ety. Puberty  is  recognized  with  "confirmation"  (whose  cate- 
chetical and  experiential  dimensions  are  late  Protestant 
additions).  Sacramentally  accompanied  from  womb  to  tomb 
by  a  religion  he  did  not  need  to  choose,  man  perceives  God 
more  in  nature  than  in  history,  more  as  the  guarantor  of  a 
reliable  universe  than  as  the  mover  of  an  incompleted  story 
or  as  the  Lord  of  a  yet  rebellious  creation. 

For  most  churches  most  of  the  time,  this  history  of  "Chris- 
tianization"  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  success  story.  Better  a 
superficial  Christianity  than  none  at  all.  Better  a  govern- 
ment saying  "in  God  we  trust"  and  not  meaning  it,  than 
not  even  saying  it.  Better  replace  the  Sun  God  by  the  Son 
of  God  than  let  the  sun  worship  go  on  undiluted. 

The  Critique 

The  alternative  would  be  a  critique,  mild  or  sweeping, 
whose  strength  in  the  past  most  Christians  ignore.  Such 
critique  may  proceed  on  several  levels. 

A.  There  is  the  simple  argument  from  origins.  Because 
these  annual  celebrations  were  borrowed  from  paganism, 
they  are  false.  This  argument  is  made  most  strongly  today 
by  groups  whom  most  would  call  "legalistic"  and  "sectarian," 
of  which  Herbert  Armstrong's  "Radio  Church  of  God"  is 
probably  the  strongest  example.  Some  of  this  thought  under- 
lies the  traditional  Quaker  rejection  of  the  pagan  names  of 
the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week. 
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B.  One  step  deeper  is  the  rejection  of  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
honest forms.  "Let  your  yea  be  yea;  anything  more  is  of 
the  evil  one."  If  "in  God  we  trust"  is  not  true,  then  it 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  say  it  and  print  it  on  our 
coins  and  paint  it  on  the  walls  of  our  Parliaments.  By  the 
same  token,  any  routinized  celebration  must  be  hypocritical. 

C.  Still  more  basic,  perhaps,  is  the  iconoclasm  of  all  bibli- 
cal reform  since  Josiah.  It  begins  its  modern  career  with 
Huldryck  Zwingli's  attack  on  "Ceremonies";  it  was  preva- 
lent in  the  Mainstream  Puritanism  which  runs  from  him  to 
colonial  New  England  (where  Christmas  celebration  was 
forbidden)  as  it  was  in  the  otherwise  more  radical  Anabap- 
tism  and  Quakerism.  Here  the  concern  is  for  the  purity  of 
spiritual  adoration,  the  dismantling  of  idolatry,  and  the  un- 
masking of  unworthy  worship.  "God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

These  three  strands  of  the  Hebraic-Puritan  critique  are 
theologically  serious.  They  could  apply  as  well  to  the  new 
synthetic  religiosities  gathered  around  grandpa's  farm 
("Jingle  Bells")  and  winter  weather  ("White  Christmas"), 
reindeer  and  gifts,  as  to  the  genuine  old  paganisms.  They 
are  far  more  profound  than  the  sporadic  efforts  of  main- 
stream Christianity  to  "Get  Christ  back  in  Christmas."  They 
recognize  that  the  so  easily  deplored  gulttony,  drunkenness, 
and  commercialism  are  not  strange  deformations  but  normal 
modern  expressions  of  the  same  cult  of  fertility  and  prosper- 
ity which  celebrated  the  rebirth  of  the  Sun  millennia  ago. 
They  already  constitute  sufficient  reason  for  Christians  whose 
concern  for  faithfulness  goes  beyond  conformity  to  seek  to 
get  Christmas  out  of  the  church  rather  than  trying  to  squeeze 
Jesus  back  in  between  the  holly  and  the  ivy.  Their  weight 
is  sufficient  that  we  here  may  pass  on  to  critical  considera- 
tions on  still  another  level. 

Deeper  Diagnosis 

The  idiom  of  the  Hebraic-Puritan  critique  of  cultic  cere- 
mony is  often  legalistic:  it  discusses  whether  God  ever  com- 
manded a  given  practice.  Yet  the  legalist  form  covers  a 
deeper  theological  critique.  The  issue  at  stake  is  far  more 
than  verbal  authorization  or  formal  mandate. 
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A.  If  syncretism  is  not  to  be  completely  forbidden,  at 
least  it  must  be  tested.  If  we  do  not  follow  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  the  Puritans  completely,  at  least  we  must  not 
accept,  without  qualification,  all  pagan  forms  in  the  claim 
to  be  giving  them  new  content;  we  must  know  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  in  Christianization,  and  be 
honest  enough  to  abandon  the  failures.  The  tests  would  be 
whether  the  new  historical  content  can  purge  and  pare  off 
the  pagan  meanings  of  the  old  form.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  the  pagan  meanings  should  "not  get  out  of  hand";  their 
back  must  be  broken.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  then  the 
pagan  form  has  been  legitimized,  not  displaced,  by  the  new 
words  spoken  over  it. 

This  has  happened  when  Christmas  is  focused  on  happy 
childhood  and  unneeded  gifts.  A  new  circularity,  living 
from  one  Christmas  to  the  next,  replaces  the  linear  getting- 
somewhere  of  God's  causes  in  the  world.  The  sun  reborn 
will  wane  yet  again;  the  life  we  hail  as  reborn  is  mortal,  a 
glorification  of  our  own  resources  and  our  destiny.  The 
irrepeatable  uniqueness  of  God's  past  and  future  are  denied 
again  in  the  wheeling  of  the  Zodiac;  the  modest  week-upon- 
week  of  work  is  laid  aside  for  the  annual  blow. 

B.  It  is  a  mirror  of  this  shift  when  we  see  the  cradle 
without  the  cross.  The  infancy  narratives  in  the  Gospels 
are  not  about  the  baby  Jesus  but  about  the  men  and  women 
awaiting  the  triumphant  Messiah,  who  were  promised  suf- 
fering instead.  Rejection  at  the  inn  is  followed  by  Simeon's 
bitter  prophecy,  "This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  of 
many  in  Israel;  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against; 
(yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also)." 
Herod's  menace  fulfills  for  Matthew  Jeremiah's  word  about 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children.  The  peasants  for  whom, 
legend  says,  Saint  Francis  invented  the  manger  scene,  knew 
full  well  that  for  a  child  to  be  born  in  a  barn  means  for  the 
mother  —  poverty,  stench,  and  rejection  by  men,  not  sweet- 
smelling  hay  and  cute  woolly  lambs  at  play.  "Little  baby 
Jesus,"  clean,  chubby,  innocent  —  and  in  our  art  usually 
blond,  aryan  —  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gospel.  Not  the 
innocence  of  the  infant  but  the  obedience  of  the  Man, 
Jesus,  saves  us. 
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From  here  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  note  that  what  fourth- 
century  Christendom  celebrated  was  not  an  event  but  a  doc- 
trine, not  a  life  breaking  into  the  world  but  the  miracle  of 
incarnation  transforming  it.  If  in  the  effort  to  save  Christ- 
mas, we  bring  to  it  the  full  weight  of  the  miracle  of  God- 
made-infant,  we  fall  into  the  docetic  heresy,  affirming  the 
full  divine  presence  apart  from  the  story  of  the  man.  Divine 
sonship  is  clearly  proclaimed  first  at  Jesus'  baptism;  before 
that  the  Gospels  only  point  to  its  promise.  For  the  sake  of 
the  real  meaning  of  incarnation  we  must,  like  the  Gospels, 
see  the  cross  behind  the  cradle.  It  is  because  that  can  no 
longer  be  done  with  the  American  Christmas  that  the  time 
may  well  have  come  for  surgery. 


MARGINALIA  -  THE  CASE  AGAINST  CHRISTMAS 

One  of  the  central  certainties  of  the  entire  left  half  of  the 
sixteenth-century  Reformation  —  not  only  of  the  Anabap- 
tists but  also  of  the  Reformed  movement  from  Zwingli's 
earliest  entry  on  the  scene  to  Calvin  and  Knox  —  was  the 
sweeping  rejection  of  what  they  called  "Ceremonies"  —  all 
the  cultic  trappings,  signs  and  gestures,  washings  and  anoint- 
ings, special  utensils  and  garments,  processions  and  prayers, 
which  gave  Catholic  worship  its  sacral  aura.  Sometimes  this 
iconoclastic  thrust  was  driven  by  the  conviction  that  these 
practices  were  the  stronghold  of  superstition  or  sorcery;  more 
often  it  sufficed  to  argue  that  they  had  not  been  commanded 
by  Christ,  and  should  be  stripped  away  to  let  the  reformed 
sacraments  mean  in  all  simplicity  what  they  were  meant  by 
Jesus  to  convey. 

A  normal  part  of  this  return  to  the  essentials  was  the 
abandoning  of  special  feast  days  and  their  paraphernalia. 
Not  only  the  miscellaneous  daily  saints,  but  also  Saint 
Nicholas  and  the  Three  Kings  and  Christmas  itself  were  set 
aside  as  vestiges  of  idolatry.  This  rigor  lasted  for  centuries; 
Christmas  celebrations  were  forbidden  by  law  in  Puritan 
New  England. 
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Even  those  contemporary  Christians  who  re-read  the  his- 
tory of  the  rigorous  wings  (Reformed  and  Anabaptist)  of 
the  Reformation,  with  respect  for  their  voluntaryism  and 
their  biblicism,  do  not  often  catch  the  meaning  of  their  anti- 
cultic,  anti-ceremonial  thrust.  Thus  it  comes  as  quite  a  sur- 
prise to  many,  unacquainted  with  the  same  phenomenon  in 
today's  radical  restitutionisms  (Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Herbert 
Armstrong,  holiness  movements),  that  there  could  be  serious 
theological  objection,  not  to  the  abuse  or  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  Christmas,  but  to  the  day  itself. 

What  were  Christians  doing  when  they  placed  a  celebra- 
tion of  their  own  on  the  date,  and  within  some  of  the  forms, 
of  a  pagan  feast?  The  positive  argument  says  the  pagan 
practices  were  being  displaced,  crowded  out  by  a  new  cele- 
bration with  the  right  meanings.  The  negative  critique  sees 
in  the  same  development  a  selling-out,  the  acceptance  of 
paganism  under  a  thin  veneer  of  Christian  vocabulary.  Only 
within  the  context  of  a  wider  set  of  theological  value  pre- 
suppositions can  one  decide  between  these  two  interpreta- 
tions of  the  same  process.  What  is  striking  today  is  the  way 
in  which  Christians  of  the  free-church  traditions,  quick  to 
judge  the  "Constantinian  synthesis"  for  what  it  did  about 
church  membership,  religious  liberty,  the  state,  war,  and 
empire,  have  so  little  question  about  what  it  did  about  feast 
days.  Thus  the  challenging  of  Christmas  is  left  to  the  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses,  Herbert  Armstrong,  and  other  barely  noticed 
legalistic  sects. 

The  "displacing"  of  pagan  holidays  was  no  new  idea  in 
the  fourth  century.  Israel  had  done  this  long  before.  The 
regular  feasts  of  Israel  were  quite  parallel  in  form  and  in 
date  to  Canaanite  festivals  of  seedtime  and  harvest,  but  their 
meaning  was  transformed.  At  the  cost  of  great  tension  and 
much  breakage  and  slippage,  Judaism  was  able  to  wrest  the 
forms  free  of  their  earlier  meaning  and  make  them  vehicles 
of  the  proclamation  of  salvation  in  history. 

But  if  the  claim  to  be  able  to  take  over  and  transform  a 
pagan  worship  form  is  made  seriously,  one  must  also  be 
honest  with  the  other  option;  if  we  cannot  bring  it  off,  if 
the  pagan  form  swamps  or  swallows  the  saving  substance,  if 
the  vehicle  destroys  its  burden,  then  honesty  demands  that 
we  admit  it.     The  church  has  left  All  Saints  to  the  prank- 
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sters  and  UNICEF;  we  must  ask  if  it  is  not  time  to  leave 
Christmas  to  the  department  stores  and  office  parties. 

But  let  us  not  blame  the  merchants;  if  the  meaning  of 
the  day  had  not  already  been  less  than  biblical,  they  could 
not  have  taken  it  away  from  us  so  easily.  The  root  of  the 
distortion  was  already  there  before: 

Christmas  is  the  family  holiday.  Biblical  faith  centers  on 
the  pattern  of  Exodus  from  the  given  solidarities  of  culture. 
Abram  leaves  Chaldea,  then  Haran,  then  Egypt;  Moses  leaves 
Egypt.  Marriage  is  a  leaving  of  father  and  mother;  the  dis- 
ciples' faith  may  dictate  the  forsaking  of  father  and  mother, 
houses  and  lands.  Anabaptism  rediscovered  that  the  priority 
of  salvation  history  over  Christendom  is  tested  at  the  point 
of  the  sacrament  which  seals  the  infant  into  the  faith  of  the 
parents.  Christmas,  with  its  celebration  of  infancy,  both  in 
the  figure  of  the  baby  Jesus  and  in  making  children  the  type- 
celebrants  of  the  gift-receiving  ritual,  reinforces  almost  sac- 
ramentally  the  child's  dependence  on  the  nest-family. 

Christmas  is  the  nature  holiday.  More  than  any  other  of 
the  feasts  of  the  annual  cycle  (except  perhaps  Halloween), 
Christmas  has  maintained  from  its  pagan  origins  the  links 
with  the  sun  and  the  stars.  Its  symbolic  centrality  in  the 
view  of  time  as  cyclical  extends  even  to  the  economic  statis- 
ticians. The  link  which  Canaanite  religion  saw  between 
the  "groves"  and  the  stars  as  donors  of  prosperity  is  under- 
girded  by  the  Nordic  equivalents  of  pine  tree  and  candle. 
However  successful  modern  man  may  be  in  keeping  these 
dimensions  of  the  celebration  down  in  his  subconscious,  the 
giving  of  presents  and  the  feasting  are  what  the  anthropolo- 
gist calls  "sympathetic  magic,"  a  dramatic  symbolizing  of 
abundance  in  the  hope  that  the  universe  will  get  the  point 
and  imitate  the  generosity  of  the  celebrants. 

Christmas  is  typical  of  a  strategy  of  cultural  accommodation. 
All  the  dates  on  the  liturgical  year  have  been  diluted  by  an 
element  of  accommodation  to  pre-Christian  cult  patterns,  but 
only  Christmas,  of  the  major  feasts  recognized  by  most  Chris- 
tians, has  no  base  either  in  the  early  church  or  in  Israel. 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Ascension  at  least  reflect  datable 
events.  Thus  it  is  only  Christmas  which  must  be  explained 
primarily  as  an  assimilation  or  displacement  of  its  pagan 
predecessors  in  the  age  of  Constantine.     It  thereby  represents 
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in  a  quintessential  way  the  issue  of  accommodation  versus 
iconoclasm  in  Christian  cultural  strategy.  A  well-known 
conservative  evangelical  churchman,  hearing  that  Concern 
projected  a  discussion  of  this  question,  responded,  "I  hope 
you  do  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses." 
But  must  we  not  turn  the  concern  around?  Is  there  not  a 
certain  loss  of  moral  rigor,  a  certain  trend  to  respectability, 
in  the  desire  of  Christians  to  act  like  the  "mainstream," 
which  is  responsible  for  leaving  the  prophetic-Puritan  strain 
in  biblical  faith  to  the  sectarian  fringes?  On  this  one  point, 
where  tHe  religious  radicals  take  the  same  position  as  Zwingli 
and  Knox,  can  we  be  sure  without  discussion  that  their  cri- 
tique has  no  point,  just  because  it  is  presented  in  an  un- 
sophisticated way? 

Concern's  treatment  of  this  theme  represents  no  crusade 
and  no  settled  opinion.  It  suffices  that  we  raise  the  question 
as  one  specimen  of  the  many  ways  in  which  what  claims  to 
be  "Christian  culture"  is  less  than  that,  and  one  of  the  mani- 
fold lines  which  concern  for  the  rediscovery  of  spiritual 
authenticity  might  take. 

J.  H.  Y. 


When  the  idea  of  an  issue  attacking  Christmas  was  first 
presented  to  Concern's  editors,  it  met  with  a  mixed  response. 
Is  Christmas  worth  the  trouble?  Is  this  an  issue  sufficiently 
clear  and  sufficiently  important  to  command  the  attention  of 
serious  Christians? 

Jim  Fairfield's  first  response  was  negative.  "Perhaps  this 
reveals  my  paganism,"  Jim  wrote,  "but  I  can't  get  excited 
about  an  issue,  a  whole  issue,  on  the  paganism  of  Christmas 
when  I  see  such  other  current  issues  as  Vietnam,  a  long  hot 
summer,  the  mushrooming  city,  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
Indian,  the  Christian  vendetta  against  communism,  the  vials 
of  wrath  that  have  been  poured  out  polluting  our  streams, 
our  air,  and  our  natural  resources,  so  that  I  am  not  excited 
about  such  a  prosaic  thing  as  Christmas. 

"I  suspect  that  a  great  many  people  who  spend  money  at 
Christmas  do  so  as  we  do  in  our  family.  This  is  the  time 
when  we  buy  socks  for  dad  and  a  shirt  for  son,  a  new  dress 
pattern  and  materials  for  daughter,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
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mother  —  all  items  which  should  have  been  bought  before, 
because  of  need,  but  which  were  bought  with  an  air  of  think- 
ing of  the  other  person,  and  of  mutual  sharing  in  a  festive 
occasion.  Of  course,  there  is  the  other  side,  the  extreme 
materialism  and  partying  and  kindred  paganisms.  But  some- 
how I  can't  get  as  upset  about  it  as  I  can  about  some  of 
these  other  issues." 

Concern  subscribers  will  have  noticed  that  Concern  has 
not  published  anything  recently  on  either  the  summer,  the 
city,  the  Indian,  the  vendetta  or  the  vials.  This  does  not 
mean  that  these  larger  issues  do  not  matter  to  Concern 
editors  or  readers.  Rather,  it  simply  reflects  the  fact  that 
no  one  considered  Concern  the  best  vehicle  for  his  thoughts 
on  these  subjects.  But  now  that  we  come  to  think  of  it,  is 
it  so  sure  that  pollution,  the  rush  to  suburbia,  and  the  mis- 
treatment of  minorities  are  not  partly  the  long-range  out- 
working of  the  family-centered,  acquisition-centered  religion 
of  which  Christmas  is  the  object  lesson  and  the  sacrament? 
Is  Vietnam  understandable  without  the  identification  of 
church  and  world  of  which  the  "Christianization"  of  pagan 
feasts  is  the  expression? 

Enthusiastic  support  for  this  venture  came,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  Lewis  Benson,  Quaker  representative  on  Con- 
cern's Editorial  Council.  When  he  heard  about  our  plans, 
Lewis  wrote,  "I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  Concern  is 
turning  its  attention  to  the  pagan  character  of  modern 
Christmas." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "I  think  the  complete  rejection  and 
non-observance  of  Christmas  was  practiced  by  Friends  for 
about  200  years.  As  Christmas  festivities  have  gained  momen- 
tum during  the  last  100  years,  the  Quakers  have  been  carried 
along.  Occasionally  an  individual  Quaker  stands  out  against 
Christmas  but  such  individuals  can  be  found  in  many 
denominations. 

"The  original  Quaker  position  concerning  Christmas  is 
that  Christmas  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  gospel 
and  new  covenant.  On  the  basis  of  this  original  position 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  purging  Christmas  of  non- 
Christian  elements." 

This  Quaker  rejection  of  Christmas  goes  back  to  George 
Fox  himself,  who  objected  to  all  "holy  days."     According  to 
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Fox,  "...  they  who  are  heirs  of  the  gospel,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  redeemed  out  of  the  vain  observation  of  days,  and 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  apostate  Christians'  holy  days,  to  God 
by  Christ,  who  made  all  days,  and  every  good  thing,  and 
their  eyes  are  to  the  supernatural  day  of  Christ;  and  they 
are  children  of  this  day."  (Works  of  George  Fox,  1831,  Vol. 
8,  p.  81.) 

Elsewhere  Fox  wrote,  "And  many  Friends  were  imprisoned 
and  had  before  the  magistrates  up  and  down  in  the  cities 
and  nation  for  opening  their  shop  windows  upon  holy  days 
and  fast  days  and  bearing  their  testimony  against  all  such 
observations  of  days,  knowing  that  the  true  Christians  did 
not  observe  the  Jews'  holy  days  in  the  apostles'  days.  Neither 
could  we  observe  the  heathens'  and  Papists'  holy  days.  For 
we  were  redeemed  out  of  days  by  Christ  Jesus  and  brought 
into  his  day. . . ."     (George  Fox,  Journal,  1952,  p.  669.) 

Reflecting  on  his  own  response  to  this  Quaker  position, 
Lewis  Benson  writes,  "For  35  years  I  have  been  a  non- 
observer  of  Christmas.  My  wife  believes  in  a  quiet,  modified 
'Quaker'  or  'Philadelphia  Quaker'  Christmas  —  no  gifts,  just 
a  quiet  family  gathering.  In  my  view  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Quaker  Christmas.  We  have  managed  pretty  well,  how- 
ever, and  this  is  partly  because  we  had  only  one  child  and 
his  birthday  is  on  December  23rd!" 

It  is  obvious,  even  in  this  brief  summary,  that  the  Quaker 
protest  against  Christmas  is  only  one  part  of  a  larger  posi- 
tion regarding  that  which  God  expects  of  men  within  the 
new  covenant.  It  is  the  broader  context  which  makes  the 
particular  issue  significant.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way, 
Marlin  Jeschke  and  John  Howard  Yoder  put  the  discussion 
about  Christmas  within  the  larger  question  of  how  we  under- 
stand the  working  of  God  in  history.  Put  in  such  broad 
context,  the  discussion  about  Christmas  has  important  con- 
nections to  the  position  that  we  take  on  Vietnam,  the  urban 
crisis,  or  communism. 

V.   V. 
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"NEW  PRESBYTER  IS  OLD  PRIEST  WRIT  LARGE" 
Walter  Klaassen 

The  priest  or  the  magic  man  has  been  part  of  the  human 
religious  scene  from  the  very  beginning.  Dealing  with  the 
unseen  world  of  demons,  occult  powers,  gods  was  a  role  that 
not  just  anyone  could  assume.  It  required  learning  skills  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  lore  of  the  past.  And  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  those  skills,  and  the  craft  of  priesthood  and 
magic,  be  learned  precisely  because  often  the  efficacy  of  the 
rite  or  spell  depended  on  a  letter-perfect  performance. 

Since  the  presence  of  the  priest  was  ubiquitous  in  ancient 
religion  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  also  among  the 
Hebrews  and  later  the  Jews.  He  is  the  man  who  gives 
oracles,  who  tells  people  what  the  will  of  God  is.  He  is  a 
man  who  stands  between  the  people  and  God  and  performs 
those  rituals  by  which  the  people  are  assured  of  Yahweh's 
graciousness  and  forgiveness.  Among  the  Hebrews,  however, 
although  he  occupies  a  special  position,  he  is  not  the  magi- 
cian in  the  sense  that  he  possesses  a  store  of  secrets  not  avail- 
able to  anyone  else.  He  is  himself  a  man  like  other  men 
who  himself  needs  the  assurance  of  God's  graciousness  and 
forgiveness.  Nor  is  it  his  function  to  stand  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween Yahweh  and  people,  for  he  is  not  a  propitiator,  in 
the  sense  that  he  has  to  placate  or  turn  away,  or  make  non- 
effective, the  wrath  of  an  insulted  God.  The  conviction  of 
Israel  was  that  God  Himself  had  given  the  ritual  of  atone- 
ment. Lev.  17:11:  "I  have  given...  you  [the  blood]  upon 
the  altar."  It  was  nothing  that  the  priest  did  that  made  the 
ritual  effective;  he  was  simply  the  mediary. 

Instead  of  the  fund  of  secret  knowledge  which  was  in  the 
care  of  the  pagan  priest,  the  Hebrew  priest  was  the  teacher 
of  Israel  who  taught  the  successive  generations  the  great 
things  God  had  done  for  them  in  the  past.  He  was  therefore 
not  a  man  in  the  possession  of  powers  to  keep  the  remnants 
of  primeval  chaos  from  breaking  out  against  people,  but 
someone  who  constantly  reminded  them  that  the  God  who 
had  worked  in  the  past  in  the  life  of  Israel  could  be  de- 
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pended  upon  to  do  it  today  and  tomorrow.  He  was  the 
man  who  called  people  to  trust  and  confidence  in  their  God. 

When  we  move  from  Judaism  to  the  early  Christian  church 
we  find  the  priest  completely  absent.  The  reason  for  this  is 
perhaps  expressed  by  the  Book  of  Hebrews:  the  early  church 
believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  last  priest  as  well  as  the 
last  sacrificial  victim. 

But  it  was  not  for  long.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  priest 
emerged  again  and  within  the  Christian  church.  The  pro- 
cess is  complicated,  having  its  origin  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  influences  from  paganism.  The  basic  motive 
in  its  emergence,  whatever  the  manner,  was  that  men  were 
not  prepared  to  live  by  faith,  for  with  the  priest  there  came 
also  the  elements  usually  associated  with  the  priest  in  pagan- 
ism. It  was  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross  centuries  ago  could  be  effective  for  a 
person  in  the  7th  century.  How  is  it  made  real  in  the  9th 
century  or  the  15th?  And  the  church  responded  by  saying 
that  it  is  made  real,  it  is  contemporized  in  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Mass.  And  for  a  sacrifice  you  need  a  priest.  Gradually 
there  came  to  be  added  also  that  other  element,  namely  the 
words,  the  formula,  which  could  be  spoken  only  by  a  priest 
who  had  been  sacralized  by  the  ceremony  of  ordination, 
which  eventually  came  to  be  known  as  a  sacrament.  And 
the  words  had  to  be  said  correctly  and  accompanied  by  the 
right  actions  in  order  to  achieve  the  miracle  of  turning  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  so  that 
the  authentic  sacrifice  could  be  made  on  the  altar. 

In  the  medieval  church  there  was  literally  no  way  for  a 
person  to  receive  God's  grace  except  through  the  priest.  He 
held  the  key  to  God's  treasury  and  his  control  was  almost 
absolute.  If  he  did  not  turn  the  key  no  one  else  could. 
Here  we  have  a  revival  of  the  pagan  forms  of  priesthood 
rather  than  the  Hebrew,  for  the  Hebrew  learned  to  get  along 
without  the  priest  while  remaining  a  genuinely  faithful 
Hebrew.  In  medieval  Christianity  anyone  cut  off  from  the 
offices  of  the  priest  was  cut  off  from  salvation.  It  was  a  re- 
version from  faith  to  proof.  Here  were  concrete  ways  of 
ordering  and  ensuring  man's  contact  with  God;  if  one  did 
the  right  things,  performed  the  right  acts,  said  the  right 
words,  the  contact  with  the  divine  was  assured.     God  had 


become  a  prisoner  of  the  church,  even  as  long  ago  the 
Hebrews  had  sought  to  imprison  Him  in  their  temple. 

It  meant,  of  course,  that  a  vast  gulf  was  therefore  fixed 
betweed  clergy  —  the  priesthood  —  and  the  laity  —  the 
people.  They  lived  on  different  levels  of  moral  expectation; 
one  could  not  expect  of  the  "common"  person  the  moral 
achievement  of  a  priest.  The  priest  was  therefore  really 
separated  from  his  people  since  he  stood  in  a  different  rela- 
tionship to  God  than  they  did.  And  everyone,  priest  and 
people  alike,  accepted  this  as  good  and  right. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  in  a  way  a  revolt  against 
this  religious  unbelief.  Luther  and  Calvin  and  the  radical 
reformers  insisted  with  one  voice  that  all  men  have  free 
access  to  God,  without  a  sacramental  priest.  They  insisted 
that  all  Christians  are  priests  and  all  Christians  are  lay 
people,  to  take  the  New  Testament  kleros  and  laos  seri- 
ously. But  we  don't  break  out  of  the  habits  of  millennia  all 
at  once,  and  this  insistence  of  the  reformers  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  not  yet  been  taken  seriously  in  the  church  in  any 
widespread  way. 

In  1653  John  Milton  wrote  a  short  poem  of  protest  en- 
titled "On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conscience."  It  was  directed 
at  the  Long  Parliament  which  was  very  tardy  in  bringing 
about  church  reforms  for  which  the  Puritans  were  pressing. 
It  is  in  this  poem  that  the  line  appears  which  is  the  title  of 
this  lecture:  "New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large." 
Milton  was  saying  that  the  Reformation  had  not  made  any 
difference  where  views  of  the  priesthood  were  concerned. 
Only  the  name  had  been  changed. 

It  is  because  that  old  and  striking  line  is  still  true  in  con- 
siderable measure  that  we  have  a  crisis  in  the  ministry  today. 
It  is  primarily  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  that  large  numbers 
of  seminary  graduates  go  into  social  work,  teaching,  and 
other  professions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  get  articles 
like  the  one  that  appeared  in  the  Christian  Century  under 
the  title,  "The  Parochial  Syndrome"  (Dec.  15,  1965).  And 
here  I  wish  to  say  simply,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  I  am 
not  handing  out  blame;  I  am,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  ordained,  regarded  by  most  people  as  a  cleric 
and  so  I  cannot  exclude  myself  here.  On  the  basis  of  what 
I  see  and  what  I  experience  and  what  I  read,  I  simply  want 
to  describe  where  we  are  on  this.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 


self-examination.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
among  Mennonites  too  we  have  the  problem  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  We  too  make  the  usual 
primitive  demands  of  our  "priest."  He  must  be  above  the 
normal  aberrations  of  living;  he  may  not  have  the  passions 
we  have;  we  expect  him  to  be  paternalistic,  blessing  us  from 
his  elevated  sanctity;  we  expect  him  to  be  holy  for  us;  we 
expect  him  to  have  all  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  of 
life,  and  we  expect  him  to  give  us  clear,  unequivocal,  author- 
itative answers  to  these  questions.  We  force  him  into  a  role 
in  which  he,  and  his  family,  have  great  difficulty  being 
human  and  leading  a  normal  human  life.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  young  men  refuse  to  be  pushed  into  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation, but  at  the  same  time  the  men  who  do  go  into  the 
ministry  and  work  under  that  cruel  handicap  have  my  hon- 
est admiration. 

And  yet  it  doesn't  need  to  be  that  way,  for  the  Protestant 
emphasis  on  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  still  largely 
lying  fallow.  Even  we  who  claim  to  have  understood  it  even 
better  than  Luther  and  Calvin  did,  constantly  forsake  it  for 
the  priestly  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  for  it  means  that  we  can  relax 
in  the  life  of  faith  and  let  the  minister  do  the  struggling. 

What  do  we  want  to  relax  from?  We  want  to  relax  from 
the  business  of  being  priests  to  each  other.  The  priesthood 
of  all  believers  does  not  mean  simply  that  we  are  our  own 
priests  in  our  access  to  God;  it  means  that  we,  each  one  of 
us,  are  priests  to  each  other.  It  means  that  God  has  put  us 
in  charge  of  each  other  so  that  we  will  intercede  to  God  for 
each  other;  that  we  will  make  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  others  around  us.  It  is  from  this  that  we 
would  like  to  relax  and  let  someone  whom  we  pay  a  salary 
do  it.  In  a  sense  the  word  of  Jesus  comes  to  us  in  this  case: 
"They  bind  heavy  burdens,  hard  to  bear,  and  lay  them  on 
men's  shoulders;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them 
with  their  finger."  It  is  clear  that  from  the  beginning  the 
church  has  required  leaders,  people  of  vision  and  of  spirit 
who  led  out,  and  the  need  exists  today  too.  And  changing 
the  structure  of  the  church  will  probably  require  more  lead- 
ership rather  than  less. 

But  that  is  not  my  concern  now.  My  concern  is  that  you 
and  I  must  prove  John  Milton  wrong  in  our  day.  For  we 
must  assert  that  there  is  a  legitimate  priesthood,  but  it  is  a 


priesthood  without  secrets,  without  magic,  without  any  pre- 
tensions of  being  above  or  separate  from  other  persons.  To 
become  such  a  priest  is  an  act  of  faith.  It  means  that  we  — 
for  it  is  an  office  given  to  each  one  of  us  —  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus  and  live  on'  behalf  of  others  as  Jesus  did. 
It  means  that  we  are  priests  not  only  on  behalf  of  our  friends 
but  also  on  behalf  of  those  who  reject  us  or  who  think  them- 
selves our  enemies.  It  means  literally  bearing  their  sins  by 
absorbing  their  fear  and  enmity  and  thereby  liberating  them 
from  the  load  of  sin.  It  means  being  priests  to  each  other 
and  all  men  in  the  humdrum  existence  of  day-to-day  life 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  our  priestly  vocation.  Being  a 
priest  means  to  help  others,  Christians  and  non-Christians, 
on  the  way  of  obedience  to  Christ.  Being  a  priest  means 
to  love  other  men  and  do  all  we  can  to  bring  them  with  us 
on  the  pilgrimage  of  faith.  This  is  how  we  contemporize 
the  work  of  Christ,  not  by  sacrificing  Him  again  on  the  altar, 
but  by  identifying  ourselves  with  Him  and  bearing  the  cross. 
Only  as  Christ  is  incarnated  in  us  today  in  our  relations 
with  others  will  men  around  us  listen  to  His  call  and  sub- 
mit to  His  lordship.  Our  faith  is  that  what  we  do  in  this 
caring,  loving  way  for  others  is  not  in  vain. 


THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE   BELIEVERS'   CHURCH 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder* 

/.    Professional  Theological  Education 

Probably  no  realm  of  education  has  been  more  stereotyped 
during  the  past  fifty  years  than  theological  education.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  despite  the  pluralism  of  American  Chris- 
tianity, and  despite  revolutionary  cultural  changes,  all  Prot- 
estant seminaries,  if  we  exclude  Bible  schools,  have  adopted 
a  relatively  uniform  pattern  of  theological  education.  Al- 
though many  of  our  denominational  seminaries  were  estab- 
lished in  the  19th  century  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and 
promoting  particular  theologies,  it  is  noteworthy  that  all 
have  seemed  to  agree  upon  what  it  takes  to  educate  for  the 
ministry.  It  has  been  agreed  by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  now  by  Mennonites,  that  it  takes  precisely  three 
years  beyond  college,  no  more,  no  less,  for  everyone,  regard- 
less of  who  he  is,  and  whether  he  plans  to  minister  to  the 
hill  folk  of  Kentucky  or  the  matrons  of  Madison  Avenue, 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  church  is  conceived  as  a  sacra- 
mental institution  or  a  pilgrim  fellowship.  Furthermore, 
curricular  developments  have  undergone  the  same  changes 
in  all  seminaries  with  emphasis  upon  Christian  education  in 
the  '20's  and  '30's,  clinical  psychology  in  the  '40's  and  '50's, 
and  social  sciences  in  the  '6Q's.  Significant  differences  lie 
only  in  the  areas  of  doctrine  and  liturgy.  Curriculums  have 
been  structured  so  much  alike  that  one  may  assume  that 
sensitivity  to  the  immediate  needs  of  particular  churches  has 
not  been  the  dominant  consideration.  If  each  institution 
had  molded  its  curriculum  according  to  its  concept  of  Chris- 
tianity and  according  to  the  needs  of  its  constituency,  we 
would  have  in  the  United  States  an  educational  pluralism 
which  I  believe  would  be  a  sign  of  health  in  a  pluralistic 
society.     In  America,  theological  education  has  fallen  for  a 

*    This  material  was  first  presented  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in  December,  1967. 
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false  structuralization.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  many 
schools  have  misconstrued  formal  requirements  for  excel- 
lence. Consequently,  whether  it  is  good  education  or  poor 
education,  it  still  takes  precisely  three  years  to  get  enough 
of  it  for  any  and  all  ministries! 

Furthermore,  theological  education  has  had  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  implications  of  its 
own  discoveries.  For  example,  it  is  agreed  generally  that 
the  conception  of  the  ministry  has  changed.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  ministry  belongs  fundamentally  to  the  laity. 
The  point  which  Kraemer  made  in  his  epochal  volume,  A 
Theology  of  the  Laity,  is  now  standard  doctrine.  Yet  there 
have  been  few,  if  any,  proposals  for  revolutionary  changes 
in  theological  education  in  light  of  the  discovery  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  laity.  Changes  have  been  largely  verbal.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  seminaries  have  continued  as  before 
to  train  men  and  women  for  "the  ministry." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to  break  the  stereo- 
type. This  is  not  to  suggest  that  fragmentation  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself.  Furthermore,  criticism  of  uniformism  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  anti-ecumenical  gesture.  Rather, 
the  time  has  come  for  all  institutions  to  examine  their  pur- 
poses and  their  programs  in  order  to  come  to  terms  with 
their  traditions,  the  needs  of  their  constituencies,  and  their 
peculiar  places  in  theological  education  at  large. 

The  Model 

I  plan  to  be  so  audacious  and  possibly  so  presumptuous  as 
to  present  a  model  for  theological  education  in  the  free 
church  tradition  with  the  Associated  Mennonite  Seminaries 
directly  in  mind.  This  model  would  attempt  to  express 
structurally  the  pivotal  points  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
tradition,  while  anticipating  ecumenical  developments  in 
theological  education.  It  would  seek  to  express  the  impli- 
cations of  brotherhood,  charismatic  structure,  and  the  non- 
professional ministry,  while  making  a  place  for  a  redefined 
professional  ministry.  It  would  attempt  to  take  a  positive 
attitude  toward  youth  mentality,  including  vocational  un- 
certainty, identity  crises,  and  alienation.  It  would  seek  to 
incorporate  within  a  single  community  the  reality  of  the 
church  and  the  structures  of  the  institution. 
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Where  do  we  begin?  I  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  clarify  first  of  all  certain  basic  structural  concepts.  The 
model  which  I  am  about  to  propose  involves  education  on 
three  related  levels.  Level  I  is  college  education  with  special 
emphasis  upon  religion  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Level  II  is  seminary  education  designed  especially  for  the 
nonprofessional  ministries.  Those  who  would  complete  two 
years  on  Level  II  may  receive  an  academic  degree,  though 
the  primary  purpose  of  Level  II  would  be  to  prepare  men 
and  women  for  "commissioning,"  which  may  occur  before 
two  years  are  completed.  By  commissioning  we  mean  author- 
ization by  the  school  and  the  church  to  "preach  and  baptize" 
as  nonprofessional  ministers  and  missioners.  Level  III  is 
training  for  the  professional  ministry  in  one  of  its  many 
forms.  Levels  I  and  II  are  prerequisite  for  Level  III.  Level 
III  leads  to  a  professional  degree.  Level  III  is  ecumenical  in 
the  sense  that  it  involves  residence  somewhere  other  than  at 
the  Associated  Seminaries,  even  though  the  degree  would  be 
granted  by  the  Associated  Seminaries. 

Let  me  begin  by  explaining  why  I  have  adopted  the  cate- 
gories —  professional  and  nonprofessional.  I  have  adopted 
them  for  reasons  of  honesty,  and  because  I  believe  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  can  be  defended  within  believers' 
church  theology. 

As  for  honesty,  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  are 
in  the  business  of  turning  out  professional  ministers.  At 
least,  we  are  expecting  our  graduates  to  perform  duties  under 
conditions  that  normally  characterize  the  professions.  Let 
me  list  at  least  six  marks  of  the  professions:  (1)  full  or  nearly 
full-time  employment;  (2)  full  or  nearly  full  support  in  the 
form  of  a  salary;  (3)  special  training  (in  the  case  of  Protes- 
tant ministers  this  is  normally  a  BD  education);  (4)  special 
functions,  i.e.,  functions  or  duties  not  expected  of  ordinary 
people;  (5)  membership  in  professional  associations,  guilds, 
unions,  etc.;  (6)  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  profes- 
sional peers  and  professional  standards  set  by  peers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Associated  Mennonite  Seminaries  are 
dedicated  in  practice  to  the  professional  ministry,  and  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  is  moving  toward  the  professional 
ministry.  Indeed,  certain  branches  of  the  church  have  had 
the  professional  ministry  for  many  years.  That  this  change 
could  come  about  among  the  Old  Mennonites,  without  criti- 
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cal  examination,  is,  however,  surprising.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  church-wide  conferences,  no  monographs,  no  crises 
have  attended  the  decision  of  the  church  leaders  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  professional  ministry.  This  means  that 
the  transition  has  been  considered  either  insignificant,  or 
inevitable,  or  possibly,  good  in  itself.  It  is  assumed  that  by 
toning  down  the  professional  character  of  the  professional 
ministry,  and  by  making  slight  modifications,  it  is  possible 
to  adopt  the  professional  ministry  without  undesirable 
results.  For  one  thing,  the  language  of  the  professional  min- 
istry is  avoided.  Hence,  the  editor  of  the  Mennonite  Encyclo- 
pedia struggles  for  a  word  and  ends  up  with  a  substantive, 
such  as,  "single  pastor  with  training  and  salary."  It  is 
assumed  that  we  can  superimpose  the  Protestant  patterns  of 
the  ministry  on  a  brotherhood  concept  of  the  church  by 
slight  attitudinal  and  functional  changes.  In  other  words,  a 
congregation  may  have  a  professional  minister  as  if  it  had 
none  if:  (1)  the  minister  were  employed  but  not  regulated 
as  a  typical  employee;  (2)  if  he  were  paid,  but  not  paid 
well;  (3)  if  he  were  trained,  but  trained  in  a  Mennonite 
seminary;  (4)  if  he  were  expected  to  do  professional  duties 
while  being  called  by  his  first  name,  i.e.,  avoiding  the  title, 
"Reverend";  (5)  if  he  were  allowed  to  join  ministerial 
associations  without  assuming  leadership  roles;  (6)  if  he 
were  conscious  of  his  professional  peers,  but  not  overly  in- 
fluenced by  them.  In  other  words,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Mennonites  are  either  sufficiently  clever  or  socially  lethargic 
to  adopt  one  system  and  reap  the  benefits  of  another.  We 
can  adopt  a  Protestant  form  of  the  ministry  while  having  an 
Anabaptist  -  free  church  in  reality.  We  can  have  a  slightly 
modified  Protestant  form  of  ministry  and  an  Anabaptist 
ecclesiology  with  its  emphasis  upon  brotherhood,  priesthood 
of  all  believers,  and  congregational  initiative  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Mennonite  Encyclo- 
pedia marks  the  transition  from  the  so-called  plural  ministry 
to  the  "single  pastor  with  training  and  full  salary,"  it  makes 
little  of  this  transition,  and  the  editor,  with  evident  assur- 
ance of  its  Tightness  and  inevitability,  remarks  with  apparent 
surprise  that  "the  practice  of  the  single  pastor  with  training 
and  full  or  part  salary  has  been  slow  in  coming  to  the  Menno- 
nite Church  (MC),  but  since  World  War  II  has  been  rapidly 
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increasing,  except  in  the  four  Eastern  conferences  —  Fran- 
conia,  Lancaster,  Franklin- Washington,  and  Virginia,  and  in 
Western  conferences  of  Iowa-Nebraska,  North  Central,  and 
Pacific  Coast."  He  notes  that,  "Some  60  congregations,  most 
ly  in  the  Middle  West,  now  have  single  pastors  with  salary." 
The  significance  of  the  founding  of  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Seminaries  is  not  mentioned  in  the  article  on  "The  Min- 
istry" in  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  and  the  term  "pro- 
fessional" is  not  used.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  typical  of  the 
Mennonite  desire  to  have  a  professional  ministry  without 
calling  it  such.  The  best  interpretation  we  can  put  on  this 
is  that  it  is  assumed  that  Mennonites  can  modify  the  single, 
salaried,  trained  ministry  in  such  a  way  that  the  historic  pit- 
falls of  the  Protestant  pattern  will  be  avoided.  It  is  assumed 
that  whereas  the  Protestant  experience  of  the  professional 
ministry  has  been  at  best  ambiguous  (Protestants  having 
been  unable  to  avoid  professionalism  and  clericalism,  etc.), 
Mennonites  can  avoid  these  wild  fruits  somehow.  (It  is 
ironical,  to  say  the  least,  that  just  at  that  point  in  history 
that  the  Catholic  Church  and  churches  of  the  magisterial 
reformation  discover  the  lay  ministry,  the  Mennonites  decide 
to  give  it  up.)  However,  the  unanswered  question  is:  How 
can  we  avoid  the  pitfalls?  How  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
professional  ministry  will  not  undermine  such  basic  concepts 
as  lay  responsibility  and  initiative,  brotherhood,  and  the 
priesthood  and  preacherhood  of  all  believers?  It  seems  to 
me  that  to  answer  this  question  is  the  peculiar  responsibility 
of  the  seminaries,  since  they,  presumably,  know  the  issues, 
and  are,  indeed,  in  the  practice  of  turning  out  —  shall  we 
call  them  —  "single  pastors  with  training  and  full  salary," 
or  shall  we  call  them,  "professional  ministers"? 

Possibly  the  professional  ministry  and  the  conception  of 
the  believers'  church  are  not  at  odds,  but  if  they  are  not,  it 
is  clear  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  not  with  our  brethren 
on  the  bench  but  with  those  who  decided  to  enter  the  busi- 
ness of  turning  out  professional  ministers.  So  far  I  have  seen 
no  such  proof,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  prove  that 
the  professional  ministry  can  be  contained  within  the  be- 
lievers' church  concept.  However,  I  would  like  to  test  a 
hypothesis  —  that  the  professional  ministry  is  compatible 
with  the  believers'  church  if,  and  only  if,  the  professional 
ministry   is  redefined   within   a   total  view   of   the   ministry 
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which  stands  in  contrast  to  traditional  Protestant  presup- 
position and  practice.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  accept 
the  professional  ministry  if  our  concept  of  "the  ministry"  is 
radically  changed.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  redefine  the  min- 
istry as  such,  we  may  find  that  categories  such  as  professional 
and  nonprofessional  are  legitimate  alternatives,  and,  indeed, 
are  preferable  to  the  categories  of  clergy  and  laity.  For 
whereas  we  find  it  difficult  to  use  the  term,  "clergy,"  because 
we  don't  believe  in  its  sacramental,  cultural,  and  legal  con- 
notations, and  we  find  it  awkward  to  use  the  term,  "laity," 
since  we  have  rejected  its  logical  counterpart,  we  can  use  the 
dichotomy  of  "professional"  and  "nonprofessional"  as  simple, 
non-theological,  sociological  terms  standing  for  functional 
distinctions  and  functional  distinctions  only.  The  dichotomy 
of  professional  and  nonprofessional  is  simply  a  way  of  stat- 
ing the  obvious. 

What  is  the  concept  of  the  "total  ministry"  which  would 
make  the  professional  ministry  a  possibility  within  the  be- 
lievers' church  tradition?  It  is  a  view  according  to  which 
the  ministry  consists  first  and  primarily  of  the  work  of  non- 
professionals. By  the  nonprofessional  ministry  we  mean 
men  and  women  who  are  expected  to  fulfill  all  the  traditional, 
biblical  functions  of  the  ministry  including  preaching,  pray- 
ing, prophesying,  comforting,  counseling,  teaching,  and  ad- 
ministration. What  this  really  implies  is  a  plural  ministry 
consisting  of  ordained  men  and  women  who  may  or  may 
not^ be.; theologically  trained,  but,  in  any  case,  give  part  of 
tfyeir,  time.  and.  energies  to  the  church.  The  important  thing 
i&AhMi  the, nonprofessional  ministry  is  considered  to  be  pri- 
mary and- normative..  It  is  "the  ministry."  Such  a  concept 
is  a  logical  extension  of  the  believers'  church  view  of  the 
charismatic  structure  of  the  church,  of  lay  initiative,  of 
brotherhood,  and  of  the  priesthood  and  preacherhood  of  all 
believers.  What  I  am  really  arguing  for  is  the  "bench."  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  several  handy  laymen  to  help  the 
preacher  out  now  and  then,  or  trustees,  or  members  of  a 
church  council,  or  unordained  elders  who  stand  in  the  back- 
ground. I  am  referring  to  a  group  of  ministers,  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  gifts,  who  assume  active  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  leadership  and  oversight  of  the  congregation. 
Although  they  are  nonprofessional,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
ordained,   and.  they  are  religious  in   the  best  sense  of  the 
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word.  Although  we  would  do  well  to  avoid  any  semblance 
of  a  religious  or  spiritual  caste,  professional  or  nonprofes- 
sional, these  men  would  be  chosen  for  their  spiritual  creden- 
tials. To  the  extent  that  they  are  spiritually  qualified,  the 
ministry  would  be  accorded  respect.  These  men  would  be 
chosen,  not  because  they  qualify  by  being  technically  trained, 
but  because  they  are  spiritually  prepared  to  do  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

How,  then,  does  the  professional  ministry  fit  in?  The 
professional  minister  is  properly  seen  as  an  aid  to  the  non- 
professional ministers.  The  professional  minister  may  be  seen 
as  a  minister  who  offers  technical  knowledge  and  skills  where 
these  are  lacking.  He  is  intended  to  supply  what  the  non- 
professionals do  not  ordinarily  have,  namely,  adequate 
theological  understanding  and  ecclesiological  know-how. 
Furthermore,  when  a  congregation  reaches  a  certain  size 
and  complexity,  it  may  need  someone  to  serve  full  time  as 
an  over-all  supervisor  of  its  pastoral  functions.  Hence,  the 
professional  minister. 

The  contribution,  therefore,  of  the  professional  minister 
is  mainly  functional  in  character.  He  is  not  intended  to 
make  up  for  the  spiritual  inadequacy  of  the  congregation. 
He  is  not  called  in  order  to  bring  spiritual  strength,  pro- 
phetic power,  personal  warmth,  drive,  or  commitment  to  the 
congregation.  The  purpose  of  the  professional  minister  is  to 
coordinate,  direct,  advise,  enable,  and  equip  the  various 
ministries  of  the  church.  It  is  precisely  where  spiritual  gifts 
are  rife  that  he  is  needed,  particularly  when  the  church's 
energies  are  likely  to  get  out  of  hand  without  his  direction. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  pro- 
fessional minister  in  a  small  congregation  where  the  program 
is  simple,  unless  the  congregation  is  engaged  in  a  specialized 
ministry  requiring  technical  skill.  For  example,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  a  specially  trained  minister  for  a  congre- 
gation of  twenty  members  in  the  inner  city.  At  any  rate,  a 
professional  minister  should  not  be  called  to  lead  a  small 
congregation  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  if  it  could 
afford  one.  The  professional  minister  is  called  not  for  his 
spiritual  gifts,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  is  gifted.  The 
professional  minister  is  not  a  spiritual  bonanza.  He  is  a 
"Christian  technician"  whose  duty  it  is  to  "enable"  the 
church  to  channel  its  energies  toward  constructive  ends.     I 


would  not  press  the  distinction  between  the  nonprofessional 
minister  and  the  professional  minister  so  far  as  to  insist  that 
the  one  is  religious  and  the  other  is  less  than  religious,  but 
I  would  say  that  what  is  distinctive  about  the  nonprofessional 
minister  is  his  spiritual  gift,  and  what  is  distinctive  about 
the  professional  minister  is  his  technical  knowledge. 

The  relation  of  the  professional  minister  to  the  nonprofes- 
sional minister  may  be  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  the 
playing  coach  to  the  team.  The  coach  is,  to  be  sure,  a  player 
like  the  others.  Hence,  he  will  preach,  teach,  counsel,  and 
pray  along  with  the  other  ministers  in  the  church.  But  he  is 
hired,  not  primarily  because  of  his  playing  ability,  but  be- 
cause he  knows  the  game  and  he  is  able  to  call  the  plays  and 
enable  others  to  play  their  positions  well.*  The  seminary  is 
a  school  for  training  playing  coaches,  and  ministers  are  hired 
for  their  coaching  ability. 

The  problem  of  the  traditional  Protestant  conception  of 
the  professional  ministry  is  that  it  expects  the  minister  to 
take  on  the  world  and  the  devil  alone  while  the  congregation 
watches  in  the  bleachers.  Occasionally,  one  of  the  members 
would  get  out  there  and  help  him,  but  the  professional  is 
"the  ministry."  Not  only  does  he  play  the  game  alone,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  gather  together  within  himself  all  of  the 
graces  and  gifts  of  the  church.  He  is,  therefore,  not  only 
supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  church,  but  also  a  religious 
man;  indeed,  he  is  prophet,  priest,  teacher,  ruler,  and  ideal 
family  man  as  well.  The  error  of  the  Protestant  concept  lies 
not  only  in  its  exaggerated  demands  for  technical  and  spir- 
itual competence,  but  it  is  a  basically  wrong  understanding 
of  the  ministry.  The  ministry,  properly  speaking,  belongs 
to  all  the  people,  of  whom  certain  especially  gifted  ones  may 
be  ordained  and  to  whom  may  be  called  a  professional  leader 
who  will  teach  them  what  can  be  taught  from  books,  and 
who  will  give  them  the  kind  of  undivided  service  which  full- 
time  employment  makes  possible. 

*  The  analogy  of  the  playing  coach  is  not  perfect.  It  may  seem  to 
imply  an  authoritative  role  which  would  result  in  undermining  the 
responsibilities  of  other  ministers  in  policy-making.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  in  practice  the  professional  minister  would  lead  through  a  process 
of  group  decision-making  which,  admittedly,  a  "playing  coach"  has 
neither  the  time  nor  possibly  the  disposition  to  negotiate.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  employment  of  more  than  one  professional 
minister  is  a  possibility. 
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Although  I  am  not  satisfied  by  the  term,  "pastoral  direc- 
tor," as  it  is  used  by  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  in  The  Purpose 
of  the  Church  and  Its  Ministry,  I  find  it  increasingly  attrac- 
tive. To  be  sure,  Niebuhr  was  informed  by  a  certain  sacra- 
mental and  episcopal  tradition,  which  we  do  not  accept  as 
our  own,  but  I  believe  that  the  concept  could  be  adapted  to 
the  believers'  church  tradition.  According  to  this  view,  the 
professional  minister  would  conceive  of  his  job  primarily  in 
terms  of  "equipping"  the  congregation  to  function  harmon- 
iously and  effectively.  Niebuhr's  view  has  often  been  criti- 
cized because  it  seems  to  emphasize  the  administrative  side 
of  the  minister's  duties  to  the  neglect  of  the  minister's  role 
as  preacher  and  prophet.  This  would  be  a  valid  criticism  if 
it  were  assumed,  as  it  frequently  is  in  Protestantism,  that  the 
minister  is  an  all-around  athlete,  but  if  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  prophetic  functions  of  the  church  are  distributed 
within  the  congregation,  then  the  church  is  free  to  limit  its 
demands  to  such  expertise  as  a  BD  education  can  supply.  It 
is,  of  course,  good  when  a  minister  is  gifted  in  all  depart- 
ments, but  to  demand  it  is  ecclesiological  heresy,  and  in- 
human as  well. 

It  may  be  argued  that  my  view  of  the  professional  minister 
is  "reductionist."  I  have  shorn  the  minister  of  his  spiritual 
splendor,  mystery,  and  the  religious  uniqueness  of  his  call- 
ing. My  only  defense  is  that  the  glory  lies  in  the  plaroma, 
i.e.,  the  fullness,  the  abundance  of  gifts  as  they  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  congregation.  The  professional  also  participates 
in  the  distribution  of  spiritual  gifts,  but  he  is  hired,  not  for 
his  spiritual  gifts  primarily,  but  for  his  technical  knowledge 
and  skills.        .  _      .  _         _  w— ■     _     .; 

If  this- concept  of  the -professional  ministry  seems  to  deprive 
the  ministry  of  its  religious  aura,  it  does  at  least  offer  some- 
thing which  is  needed  by  ministers  today,  namely,  profes- 
sional identity.  A  new  source  of  identity  is  needed  now 
because  traditional  identity-bestowing  sources  are  disappear- 
ing. Catholic  clergymen  traditionally  received  their  identity 
from  sacramental  and  hierarchical  sources,  and  Protestant 
clergymen  received  their  identity  from  a  sense  of  religious 
calling.  But  these  are  coming  in  for  a  drubbing  by  the  con- 
cept of  the  church  as  the  laity  or  the  people.  Priests  and 
ministers  are  no  longer  so  sure  that  they  stand  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God,  and  they  are  no  longer  so  ready  to  assume 


the  role  of  the  "religious  man"  or  the  "religious  professional." 
Indeed,  they  find  that  the  only  valid  difference  between  them 
and  the  ordinary  people  of  the  church  is  functional  in  na- 
ture. They  are  prepared  by  educational  advantage  and  by 
competence  to  do  certain  things  that  others  cannot  do,  or 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do.  Therefore,  what  is  needed 
to  give  the  minister  a  proper  sense  of  identity  is  his  profes- 
sional uniqueness.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  minister  deserves 
this,  especially  since  he  lives  in  a  culture  where  identity  is 
generally  bestowed  through  one's  profession.  To  accent  the 
minister's  professional  uniqueness  is  simply  to  grant  him 
what  he  has  coming.  A  problem  of  a  number  of  Mennonite 
ministers  I  know  is  that  they  find  themselves  in  a  professional 
limbo  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Mennonite  Church, 
entirely  too  often,  tries  to  solve  the  incongruity  of  an  un- 
critically adopted  Protestant  pattern  of  the  ministry  in  a 
believers'  church  context  by  depriving  the  minister  of  his 
professional  identity.  I  would  propose  to  the  contrary  that 
the  Mennonite  minister  should  be  accepted  as  a  professional 
alongside  the  doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  scholars,  and  farmers. 
His  professional  status  should  be  seen  as  that  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  him  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  profession. 
The  way  to  guard  against  professionalism  is  not  to  deny  him 
his  professional  identity,  but  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
intrinsically  religious  and  what  is  intrinsically  professional. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  the  model  for  the  training  of  the 
professional  ministry.  Training  for  the  professional  ministry 
would  begin  on  Level  III;  i.e.,  the  third  year.  Previous  to 
this,  the  student  would  have  had  two  years  of  theological 
education  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  non- 
professional minister.  He  learns  how  to  be  a  nonprofessional 
before  he  learns  to  be  a  professional.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  he  would  have  a  reasonable  understanding  of 
Christian  theology,  and  he  would  have  grasped  the  concept 
of  the  believers'  church,  especially  with  respect  to  disciple- 
ship  and  church  life  and  order. 

With  this  background,  he  would  enroll  for  his  third  year 
at  a  school  other  than  his  denominational  seminary.  His 
education  from  this  point  on  would  be  ecumenical.  His 
choice  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  ministry  he  envisages. 
If  his  plans  were  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  typical  congregation, 
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he  would  enroll  at  a  school  where  the  so-called  "parish  min- 
istry" is  still  believed  in  and  emphasized  (Yale);  if  he  were 
interested  in  the  urban  ministry,  he  would  choose  a  year  at 
a  school  such  as  the  University  of  Chicago  which  has  access 
to  the  urban  training  center;  if  he  were  interested  in  coun- 
seling, he  would  choose  a  school  such  as  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary;  and  if  he  were  interested  in  teaching, 
he  might  consider  a  doctoral  program  at  an  American  or 
European  university  setting. 

In  some  cases,  students  would  wish  to  take  a  third  and  a 
fourth  year,  thus  combining  an  academic  year  with  an  intern- 
ship, or  a  year  of  voluntary  service.  Flexibility  would  be 
essential  in  order  to  match  the  student's  needs  with  appro- 
priate resources.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
working  committees  of  the  A.A.T.S.,  in  the  current  study  of 
future  needs  of  theological  education,  is  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  training  centers  in  connection  with 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  theological 
resources  of  the  nation.  Such  centers  could  be  designed  to 
offer  specialized  pastoral  training.  It  is  conceivable  that 
many  or  most  small  denominational  seminaries  could  enter 
into  an  overall  ecumenical  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  centers,  thus  reducing  their  curriculum  to 
two  years. 

Integral  to  the  concept  of  Level  III  education  for  the  pro- 
fessional ministry  is  the  concept  of  the  professional  ministry 
as  a  specialized  ministry.  All  professional  ministries  should 
be  considered  specialized.  Even  men  who  are  trained  for 
the  "parish  ministry"  should  be  trained  as  specialists.  Their 
specialization  is  the  "parish  ministry,"  while  others  special- 
ize in  the  urban  ministry,  hospital  chaplaincy,  college  chap- 
laincy, etc.  It  may  be  argued  that  by  regarding  the  parish 
ministry  as  a  specialized  ministry  one  of  the  most  evident 
sources  of  unrest  among  ministers  would  be  removed. 
Instead  of  feeling,  as  many  do,  that  they  are  general  jacks- 
of-all-trades  because  they  are  not  inner-city  specialists  or 
chaplains,  they  could  feel  that  they  have  a  distinctive  min- 
istry which  is  a  specialization  in  itself. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  I  propose  that  the 
third  year  should  be  taken  at  a  location  other  than  at  the 
denominational  seminary.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  pro- 
vide the  student  with  an  ecumenical  experience  appropriate 
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to  an  ecumenical  age.  That  ecumenical  experience  is  a  good 
thing  need  not  be  argued  at  length.  Ecumenical  experience 
is  broadening,  liberating,  and  exhilarating.  That  advantage, 
which  is  accepted  as  normal  for  the  faculty  by  virtue  of  their 
having  received  the  doctorate  at  a  non-Mennonite  school, 
should  become  the  privilege  of  students  as  well.  Indeed,  it 
is  needed  in  order  to  provide  perspective  by  which  students 
may  examine  critically  their  own  denominational  heritage. 
Ecumenical  experience  provides  students  an  opportunity  to 
encounter  firsthand  outstanding  authorities  within  their  own 
specialty,  and  the  opportunity  to  engage  fellow  students  of 
other  traditions  in  conversation  is  training  for  ecumenical 
cooperation  on  the  level  of  the  local  church.  Putting  it  nega- 
tively, a  student  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  Mennonite 
community,  educated  at  a  Mennonite  college,  trained  in  a 
Mennonite  seminary,  and  returned  to  a  Mennonite  church 
is  not  likely  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  other  churches  and 
the  world.  Educational  incest  is  a  problem  facing  many 
small  denominational  seminaries.  No  measure  of  excellence 
on  the  part  of  denominational  education  can  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  ecumenical  experience. 

Ecumenicity,  however,  is  a  two-way  street.  Accordingly,  it 
is  proposed  that  denominational  schools  like  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Seminaries  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to 
the  larger  theological  enterprise  by  attracting  students  from 
other  denominational  schools  who  are  interested  in  the  tra- 
dition. Students  in  the  larger  interdenominational  schools 
could  spend  a  semester  or  a  year  of  their  BD  program  at  a 
place  like  the  Associated  Mennonite  Seminaries.  Here  they 
would  encounter  the  Anabaptist  -  believers'  church  point  of 
view,  and,  of  course,  it  would  challenge  the  Associated  Menno- 
nite Seminaries  to  rethink  their  message  to  the  world  in 
order  to  put  it  into  terms  which  command  contemporary 
attention.  Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  great  deal  of  ecu- 
menical sharing  would  be  the  result. 

A  second  reason  why  it  is  advisable  for  students  to  take 
their  third  year  elsewhere  is  that  they  would  be  able  to 
choose  a  seminary  or  university  where  their  special  interests 
could  be  met  at  the  highest  level  of  competence.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  small,  denominational  seminary  simply  can- 
not offer  the  full  range  of  courses  and  clinical  facilities  needed 
for  every  specialization.     In  a  period  of  increasing  special- 
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ization,  it  can  no  longer  be  expected  that  all  seminaries  can 
do  everything  that  needs  to  be  done.  In  the  future,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  seminaries  generally  will  justify  their  exist- 
ence by  emphasizing  particular  areas  of  knowledge  or  train- 
ing upon  agreement  with  other  institutions. 

Another  reason  why  a  third  year  under  ecumenical  cir- 
cumstances may  be  appropriate  is  that  it  would  enable  small 
schools  to  conserve  and  concentrate  their  energies.  By  offer- 
ing only  two  years,  the  cost  in  faculty  and  sources  would  be 
reduced,  and  it  would  enable  the  small  seminaries  to  do 
what  they  can  do  exceedingly  well  without  their  trying  to 
do  everything. 

II.   Nonprofessional  Theological  Education 

The  concept  of  Nonprofessional  Theological  Education 
which  I  am  about  to  propose  is  a  radical  one.  Let  me  say 
in  advance  that  I  am  conscious  of  its  problematic  character, 
but  I  trust  that  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration.  Its 
justification,  if  it  can  be  justified  at  all,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  proceeds  directly  from  the  concept  of  the  believers'  church, 
and  it  is  an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  mood  of 
youth  today.  It  is  intended  to  carry  some  of  the  implications 
of  the  believers'  church  into  the  form  of  theological  educa- 
tion as  well  as  the  purpose  of  theological  education. 

As  to  the  form  of  theological  education,  it  would  attempt 
to  make  theological  education  in  itself  an  experience  of  the 
believers'  church.  This  rests  on  the  assumption  that  educa- 
tion for  the  believers'  church  and  experience  of  the  church 
cannot  be  separated.  It  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion about  what  it  means  for  a  seminary  to  prepare  men  and 
women  for  the  ministry  in  a  church  which  emphasizes  the 
ministry  of  the  laity,  brotherhood,  discipline,  discipleship, 
and  confessional  and  structural  flexibility. 

As  for  the  purpose  of  theological  education,  my  proposal 
looks  toward  broadening  the  scope  of  theological  education 
and,  indeed,  a  drastic  refocusing  thereof.  If  it  were  success- 
ful, it  would  change  the  character  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
I  am  tempted  to  say  it  would  revolutionize  theological  edu- 
cation. 

What  should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  theological  edu- 
cation in  the  believers'  church  tradition?     It  should  be  the 
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training  of  the  laity,  or  I  would  prefer  the  term,  "nonprofes- 
sionals." I  would  like  to  see  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Seminaries  become  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  to  carry 
out  the  implications  of  the  theology  of  the  laity  into  the  field 
of  theological  education.  Insofar  as  other  traditions  are 
accepting  in  principle  the  concept  of  the  ministry  of  the 
laity,  this  proposal  would  have  broad  implications. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  renaissance  of  the  laity  has  been 
largely  ineffectual,  because  it  has  left  the  structure  of  the 
ministry  unchallenged.  It  has  made  certain  claims  about 
the  fact  that  the  church  consists  of  the  laity,  but  the  end 
result  is  little  more  than  to  work  the  people  into  a  frenzy  of 
activities,  many  of  which  are  meaningless,  while  the  ministry 
has  remained  essentially  unchanged.  The  term,  "lay  min- 
istry," has  been  used  largely  to  mean  what  laymen  do  and 
always  have  done,  only  more  so,  while  ministers  do  what 
they  have  done  no  less. 

The  possibility  that  the  ministry  of  the  laity  means  that 
nonprofessionals  may  assume  those  traditional  responsibili- 
ties once  reserved  for  the  clergy  is  seldom  seriously  considered 
by  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  the  laity.  Hence  the  renais- 
sance of  the  laity  is  after  all  a  relatively  conservative  move- 
ment. It  leaves  the  structure  of  the  ministry  unchanged. 
Furthermore,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  renaissance  of 
the  laity  has  not  challenged  clerical  structures  as  such,  theo- 
logical education  has  not  been  forced  to  respond,  except 
theologically.  My  own  view,  however,  is  that  insofar  as 
theologians  are  responsible  to  work  out  the  practical  impli- 
cations of  their  insights,  they  ought  to  lead  the  church  into 
.patterns  which  would  incorporate  these  insights.  I  would, 
therefore,  propose  that  an  institution  such  as  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Seminaries  would  do  well  to  lead  in  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  ministry  by  offering  a  program  in  anticipation 
of  basic  structural  change. 

I  am  proposing  a  concept  of  the  ministry  which  is  first 
and  foremost  nonprofessional.  It  is  a  concept  of  the  plural 
ministry,  in  which  a  number  of  brethren  would  be  chosen  to 
lead  the  congregation  according  to  their  gifts.  The  ministry 
would  be  charismatic  in  principle.  It  follows,  however,  that 
in  many  instances,  gifts  need  to  be  informed  and  trained. 
Therefore,  a  way  must  be  found  by  which  the  charismatic 
principle  and  theological  education  can  be  joined.    This  to 
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my  knowledge  has  not  been  done.  In  place  of  the  charis- 
matic principle,  we  have  substituted  a  degree  program  which 
becomes  in  itself  the  prerequisite  to  ordination.  The  discern- 
ment of  gifts  is  a  minor  part  of  theological  education  simply 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  organized  as  a  school  and 
students  are  examined  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  their 
academic  ability.  It  is  just  a  bit  ludicrous  for  seminaries  in 
the  free  church  tradition  to  uphold  and  adulate  the  New 
Testament  charismatic  structure  of  the  congregation  from 
within  a  system  which  either  denies  it  in  practice  or  limits 
it  to  the  selection  of  Sunday  school  teachers.  What  we  must 
do,  therefore,  is  to  structure  theological  education  in  such  a 
way  that  the  discernment  of  gifts  is  part  of  the  educational 
process.  This  would  mean  that  the  reality  of  the  church 
would  be  brought  into  the  life  of  the  seminary.  This,  I 
believe,  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  integrity  of  the 
seminary  as  an  educational  institution.  In  other  words,  the 
seminary  would  be  organized  not  only  to  impart  knowledge 
and  to  improve  skills,  but  to  help  students  to  understand 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world. 

Before  going  into  detail  about  the  kind  of  ministry  that  is 
envisaged  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  seminary  so 
conceived,  let  me  set  forth  the  broad  outline  of  the  model. 

Seminary  education  would  begin  with  Level  II.  The  pur- 
pose of  Level  II  would  be  threefold.  It  would  be  intended: 
(1)  to  prepare  men  for  commissioning  as  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries; (2)  to  grant  a  two-year  degree  (MTS);  and  (3)  to 
provide  the  first  two  years  of  a  BD  program. 

What  do  we  mean  by  commissioning?  We  mean  author- 
ization by  the  church,  upon  the  joint  recommendation  by 
the  seminary  and  a  congregation  (home  congregation)  to 
"preach  and  baptize."  Commissioning  would  correspond  to 
the  Anabaptist  practice  of  "sending."  It  would  be  a  general 
mandate  to  do  the  work  of  an  "apostle,"  or  a  minister, 
looking  in  most  instances  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  con- 
gregation. It  is  assumed  that  the  minister  would  be  non- 
professional insofar  as  he  would  practice  a  secular  profession, 
and  his  ministry  would  be  pursued  alongside  his  profession. 

The  length  of  time  from  admission  to  commissioning 
would  vary  from  person  to  person  depending  upon  his  pre- 
vious experience,  his  understanding,   and  his  development. 
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The  intention  would  be  to  commission  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  most  certainly  require  one  year  and  possibly 
one  and  a  half  or  two  years.  The  decision  of  when  to 
commission  a  student  would  be  made  jointly  by  a  seminary 
panel  consisting  of  faculty  and  students,  together  with  a  con- 
gregation —  presumably  his  home  congregation.  That  com- 
missioning would  not  depend  upon  the  completion  of  a  set 
number  of  courses;  indeed,  the  fact  that  commissioning  may 
not  occur  at  all  would  add  a  dramatic  quality  to  the  educa- 
tional process.  The  educational  process  would  also  presup- 
pose a  kind  of  intersubjectivity  which  does  not  always  occur 
even  in  small  denominational  seminaries.  Students  who  de- 
sire a  nonprofessional  degree  along  with  or  without  com- 
missioning would  be  given  a  Master  of  Theological  Studies 
degree  (note,  this  is  not  an  MA)  after  completion  of  two 
years. 

In  some  cases,  hopefully  in  many  cases,  students  would 
decide  to  make  the  ministry  a  profession  as  well  as  a  relig- 
ious calling.  In  such  an  event  students  would  enter  Level 
III  for  a  year  or  more  at  another  school,  leading  to  the  BD 
or  possibly  to  a  more  advanced  professional  or  academic 
degree. 

What  forms  would  the  nonprofessional  ministry  take?  It 
could  take  at  least  three  forms:  (1)  missionary  witness  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  congregations;  (2)  ministry  in 
established  congregations;  (3)  ministry  in  secular  contexts 
outside  the  congregation.  Sometimes  several  of  these  could 
be  combined. 

The  first  of  these  would  involve  the  commission  to  bring 
new  congregations  into  existence  as  opportunity  would  arise 
in  connection  with  a  secular  occupation.  Assuming  that 
Mennonite  young  people  will  increasingly  locate  in  urban 
centers  where  there  are  by  no  means  an  abundance  of  Men- 
nonite churches,  the  missioner  would  attempt  to  bring  a  con- 
gregation into  existence  as  his  real  calling.  Although  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  a  single  technique,  he 
would  very  likely  begin  by  organizing  a  fellowship  for  dis- 
cussion and  study.  Participants  would  probably  consist  of  a 
few  fellow  Christians,  possibly  a  few  fellow  Mennonites,  if 
there  are  some  around,  and  non-Christians  with  whom  he  has 
become  acquainted  in  connection  with  his  profession  or  in 
the  neighborhood.     The  fellowship  may  continue  or  it  may 
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dwindle,  but  if  the  interest  of  the  participants  were  to  con- 
tinue, the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  fellowship  into 
a  church  would  become  the  next  step.  Then  the  question 
would  arise  as  to  what  it  would  mean  to  be  a  church.  That 
is  to  say,  the  whole  question  of  the  nature  and  the  mission 
of  the  church  would  come  to  the  fore.  At  this  point,  the 
Mennonite  conception  of  the  church  as  a  brotherhood  under 
nonprofessional  leadership  would  become  relevant,  and  the 
intrinsic  freedom  of  Mennonite  ecclesiology  to  adapt  to  new 
social  situations  and  to  improvise  could  guide  the  developing 
organization,  whether  it  were  understood  to  be  Mennonite 
or  not.  The  fact  that  the  church  is  denned  as  a  fellowship 
of  believers  instead  of  a  building  or  a  hierarchy  is  an  impor- 
tant point  in  itself.  Hopefully,  in  many  cases  a  congregation 
(house  church)  would  result,  in  which  case  it  may  decide  to 
become  a  Mennonite  church,  though  that  would  not  be  the 
most  important  issue. 

With  the  reorganization  of  theological  education  toward 
the  nonprofessional  ministry,  new  ways  would  have  to  be 
found  by  which  nonprofessionals  could  actually  bring 
churches  to  birth.  Commissioning  would  involve  a  life  com- 
mitment to  extend  the  rule  of  Christ  through  the  extension 
of  the  church,  and  the  latest  and  most  radical  techniques  of 
evangelism  and  church  extension  would  be  employed.  The 
appeal  to  the  younger  generation  to  enter  the  seminary 
would  be  the  opportunity  to  bring  new  kinds  of  churches 
into  being,  using  new  techniques  which  depended  upon 
improvisation.  The  appeal  would  be  for  the  younger 
generation-  to  give  concrete  expression  to  the  church-  and 
ehurchmanship  /anew '  under  the  guidance .  of.  -  the-  Holy  Spirit; 
Freedom  to  experiment  would,  hopefully,  attract  the  rebels 
who  have  broken  with  traditional  patterns  of  church  life. 

A  program  of  nonprofessional  theological  education  would 
also  seek  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  serve  in  estab- 
lished congregations.  Their  contributions  would,  of  course, 
depend  on  their  gifts  and  the  needs  of  the  various  congre- 
gations. In  some  cases  they  would  be  ordained  to  the  plural 
ministry  along  with  or  without  the  professional  minister.  In 
other  cases,  they  would  assist  as  pillars  in  the  congregation 
or  as  youth  leaders. 

A  third  kind  of  nonprofessional  minister  would  seek  to 
witness  in  the  secular  structure  with  a  more  than  incidental 
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Christian  thrust.  He  would  seek  to  understand  how  Christ 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  secular  institutions  and  struc- 
tures in  which  he  is  involved.  He  would  not  necessarily  seek 
to  create  new  congregations,  but  he  would  bring  the  grace 
and  judgment  of  Christ  to  bear  upon  the  areas  of  life  in 
which  he  is  involved.  Whether  his  witness  would  have  to  do 
with  questions  of  values  or  of  justice,  it  would  be  done  with 
Christian  motivation  and  with  a  kind  of  perspicuity  which 
a  year  or  more  of  theology  had  made  possible. 

Those  who  attempt  to  witness  in  secular  structures  would 
benefit  by  the  experience  of  Metropolitan  Associates,  a  group 
of  people  in  Philadelphia  who  have  taken  secular  jobs  in 
municipal  government  offices  and  in  industry  in  order  to  test 
the  possibilities  of  witness  and  develop  techniques.  An  entire 
curriculum  of  questions  and  procedures  is  being  developed 
in  order  to  help  lay  people  to  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  secular  structures  and  know  how  to  influence  secular 
structures. 

The  curriculum  would  resemble  in  many  respects  a  stand- 
ard BD  curriculum.  However,  teaching  methods  would  vary 
considerably.  Although  the  lecture  method  would  be  used, 
seminars  and  independent  reading  and  the  tutorial  system 
would  tend  to  predominate.  Exchange  of  ideas  would  be 
encouraged  and  subjects  would  be  discussed  on  an  existential 
level.  The  subject  matter  would  become  increasingly  lay 
in  the  sense  that  theology  would  be  approached  not  only  or 
primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  traditional  disciplines,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  problems  of  modern  man.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  materials  that  need  to  be  learned  for  their 
kerygmatic  value,  but  they  would  not  include  as  much  his- 
torical background  as  is  often  considered  necessary  by  the 
theologians.  A  course  in  James,  which  actually  got  to  chap- 
ter 1,  verse  15,  by  the  end  of  the  term,  is  an  extreme  case  of 
the  kind  of  academic  imperialism  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated. James  would  be  studied  primarily  for  its  message 
and  its  function  in  the  community. 

A  seminary  for  the  training  of  lay  ministers  would  not 
lower  its  standards,  but  it  would  not  attempt  to  give  a  com- 
pletely well-rounded  theological  education  —  whatever  that 
is.  It  would  seek  to  prepare  men  to  live  and  to  witness  for 
Christ  —  not  to  produce  academicians.  This  means  that  the 
starting  point  would  be  living  problems  facing  modern  man 
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and  the  church  as  it  seeks  to  be  faithful  and  as  it  seeks  to 
serve  the  world.  Furthermore,  the  seminary  would  not  at- 
tempt to  encapsulate  all  of  truth  in  a  system  which  has  to  be 
mastered  whether  it  is  relevant  or  not.  The  free  church  non- 
credal  approach  to  doctrine  would  mean  the  seminary  is  free 
to  find  answers  wherever  they  can  be  found  without  neces- 
sarily developing  its  own  systems.  The  attempt  to  train  non- 
professionals would  mean  the  development  of  lay  theology 
which  would  be  no  less  profound  in  content  than  traditional 
theology,  but  it  would  tend  to  be  less  technical  and  more 
human  and  relevant. 

Now  concerning  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  seminary. 
Although  the  seminary  would  remain  a  seminary  and  would 
not  claim  to  be  a  church,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  believers'  church  would  be  structured  in  the  seminary. 
Students  and  faculty  would  become  a  spiritual  fellowship. 
Whereas  the  center  of  the  religious  life  in  most  Protestant 
seminaries  is  daily  chapel,  the  center  of  fellowship  in  my 
model  would  be  a  disciplined  study  seminar,  which  would  be 
under  the  leadership  of  the  students  and  to  which  would  be 
attached  a  faculty  member.  This  seminar  would  be  home 
base  for  each  student.  This  seminar  would  assume  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  its  members  meet  the  qualifications  for 
commissioning.  This  means  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual,  emotional,  and  academic  development  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  seminar  would  help  the  student  to  know  himself 
in  relation  to  Christ  and  the  needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  In  this  context,  students  would  wrestle  with  their 
problems  of  alienation,  vocation,  and  a  Christian  style  of 
life.  Experience  in  the  seminar  would  be  centered  on  exist- 
ence clarification,  involving  intense  personal  encounter  and 
intersubj  ectivity. 

Since  it  may  be  assumed  that  Level  II  would  attract  many 
students  whose  faith  is  unsettled,  and  whose  understanding 
of  themselves  and  the  world  is  unclear,  demands  would  be 
laid  upon  the  faculty  to  go  beyond  technical  competence  in 
their  field.  They  would  have  to  articulate  the  faith  in  a  way 
that  would  make  sense  to  the  younger  generation.  Assuming 
that  many  of  the  answers  which  once  satisfied  the  faculty  no 
longer  satisfy  the  contemporary  student,  the  faculty  would 
have  to  listen  to  the  students  and  increasingly  shape  their 
theology  around  student    (lay)    problems.  Entirely  too  much 
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theology  today  is  an  attempt  to  answer  questions  which  are 
no  longer  asked.  Indeed,  one  of  the  implications  of  non- 
professional education  is  that  it  would  strive  for  authenticity 
by  being  no  longer  tempted  to  encapsulate  truth  in  trite 
professional  formulas.  It  would  be  assumed  that  students 
without  professional  ambitions  would  make  their  ministry 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  school  to  make  Christi- 
anity meaningful  and  to  motivate  them  to  make  the  ministry 
their  true  calling  in  life. 

This  may  be  the  time  to  discuss  the  mentality  of  the  stu- 
dent who  could  be  expected  to  be  attracted  by  such  a  curric- 
ulum. It  would  attract  the  questing  student  who  is  looking 
for  a  faith  to  which  he  can  commit  himself  —  a  faith  to 
which  he  can  commit  himself  wholeheartedly,  because  it 
makes  sense.  It  would  appeal  initially  to  students  of  whom 
many  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  professional  ministry  because  they  are  not  convinced  of 
the  relevance  of  Christianity  or  because  the  church  as  they 
have  experienced  it  appears  unattractive.  We  should  note 
that  the  fact  that  many  students  today  are  unable  to  commit 
themselves  in  advance  to  the  church  cannot  be  attributed  to 
personal  inadequacies  but  simply  to  the  culture  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  up.  Therefore  it  would  behoove  us  to 
accept  as  a  legitimate  and,  indeed,  as  a  creative  response, 
the  setting  up  of  a  theological  program  designed  for  our 
cultural  offspring  as  they  are.  Even  regular  denominational 
schools  are  finding  that  a  high  percentage  of  incoming  stu- 
dents are  not  committed  to  the  ministry.  Rather,  students 
are  looking  for  a  framework  of  meaning,  a  basis  for  morality, 
and  an  interpretation  of  contemporary  history.  Their  skep- 
ticism of  traditional  Christian  formulations  is,  however,  off- 
set by  an  almost  naive  openness  to  new  possibilities. 

One  important  aspect  of  group  experience  would  be  dis- 
cernment of  gifts.  Students  would  help  each  other  to  decide 
what  they  have  to  bring  to  the  ministry  and  this  would  be 
especially  important  since,  having  broken  with  the  Protestant 
concept  of  the  ministry,  it  is  considered  normal  that  individ- 
uals are  not  gifted  in  all  departments.  Such  an  experience 
of  spiritual  discernment  would  mean  that  the  seminary  is  to 
that  extent  engaged  in  one  of  the  essential  practices  of  the 
believers'  church. 
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You  will  notice  that  the  model  which  I  am  proposing  in- 
cludes college  preparation.  Although  specific  college  courses 
would  not  be  prerequisite  for  admission  to  Level  II,  I  would 
propose  a  way  of  telescoping  college  preparation  and  semi- 
nary education  so  that  students  would  enter  the  seminary 
with  nearly  a  half  year  of  theology  under  the  belt.  I  would 
propose  that  college  students  who  are  interested  in  seminary 
work,  indeed,  I  would  recommend  that  students  generally, 
should  be  encouraged  to  postpone  their  study  of  college  Bible 
or  religion  until  the  junior  and  senior  years,  preferably  the 
latter.  They  would  then  take  courses  on  a  level  comparable 
to  seminary,  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Seminaries  would  seek  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  certain  Mennonite  colleges  which  would 
enable  seminary  professors  to  be  loaned  for  periods  of  time 
to  the  colleges  in  order  to  teach  senior  courses  corresponding 
roughly  to  introductory  courses  in  seminaries.  Therefore, 
students  would  be  able  to  come  to  seminary  with  10  to  15 
hours  of  theology.  I  realize  that  the  accrediting  agencies 
would  look  with  horror  upon  such  an  arrangement,  but  if 
this  were  seen  as  part  of  a  new  conception  of  theological  edu- 
cation, it  would  conceivably  merit  separate  consideration. 

Obviously  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  but  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  if 
students  were  to  wait  until  their  senior  year  for  high-level 
courses  in  religion,  they  would  be  ahead.  Lower-level  Bible 
too  often  consists  of  baby  courses  which  are  intended  to 
make  up  for  poor  Sunday  schools,  and  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  from  a  conservative  to  a  critical  approach  to  the 
Bible.  It  is  my  view  that  if  students  were  to  get  their  phil- 
osophy and  classics  before  studying  Genesis,  the  struggle 
would  be  lifted  to  an  altogether  different  level.  Students 
who  know  Greek  mythology  have  no  trouble  accepting  He- 
brew mythology.  Religion  would  then  be  regarded  not  as 
an  adjustment  to  or  protection  from  secular  knowledge,  but 
as  a  means  to  come  to  terms  with  reality. 

I  am  also  proposing  supervised  summer  internships  fol- 
lowing college  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  Intern- 
ships would  vary  in  kind,  but  many  students  would  profit 
most  by  experience  in  cities  in  cooperation  with  such  centers 
as  the  Urban  Training  Center  in  Chicago  and  M.U.S.T.  in 
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New  York  City.  This  would  be  the  occasion  for  the  students 
to  encounter  the  world  which  they  would  learn  to  love  in 
order  to  serve,  and  it  would  fill  them  with  questions  which 
it  would  be  the  business  of  the  seminary  to  answer  during 
their  further  preparation. 

One  of  the  questions  which  must  be  going  through  your 
heads  is  the  question  of  the  practicality  of  nonprofessional 
theological  education.  Would  it  be  possible  to  interest  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  people  to  make  it  a  possibility? 
It  could  be  argued  that  there  is  currently  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  church  among  young  people;  that  secularization 
and  affluence  fail  to  provide  the  religious  atmosphere  that 
would  be  necessary  to  get  it  off  the  ground.  Furthermore,  it 
could  be  argued  that  students  who  insist  upon  early  marriage 
and  graduate  school  in  one  of  the  secular  sciences  would  not 
be  willing  to  take  a  year  or  more  out  just  to  get  ready  for  a 
religious  avocation.  Once  more  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
whole  concept  of  the  nonprofessional  ministry  is  impractical 
due  to  the  conflict  between  professional  demands  and  min- 
isterial duties.    So-called  lay  people  just  don't  have  the  time. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  answer  these  objections.  Only  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  current  Mennonite  atti- 
tudes in  relation  to  the  larger  cultural  ethos  are  competent 
at  this  point.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  program  could  be 
made  to  appeal  to  many  of  our  young  people  if  the  program 
took  their  mentality  seriously.  One  thing  is  certain:  we  can- 
not attract  them  on  the  same  basis  that  my  generation  was 
attracted.  .1  doubt  whether  young  people  will  be  moved  by 
appeal  .to  authority,  and  to  history  as  some  of  us  were.. Neither 
tfre,  Bible, nox  the  church  can  be /made  to  appeal  on.  the  basis 
of  authority.  Furthermore,  I  doubt  whether  the  Anabaptist 
Vision  can  be  expected  to  move  the  present  generation  with 
power  comparable  to  the  power  with  which  it  moved  my 
generation  of  young  churchmen  and  scholars.  And  talk  about 
the  establishment  of  the  true  church,  which  has  been  so 
much  a  part  of  our  heritage,  is  now  under  judgment  for  its 
simplistic  naivete. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  present  generation  of  young 
people  will  respond  to  new  formulations  of  the  Christian 
hope  for  the  church  and  for  the  world  if  these  can  meet  the 
tests  of  reality.  What  the  younger  generation  will  not  toler- 
ate is  phoniness  or  at  least  what  appears  to  them  as  phoni- 
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ncss.  Somehow  the  suspicion  that  the  church  is  less  than 
candid,  that  the  church  conceals  its  own  uncertainties  and 
doubts,  that  the  church  refuses  to  acknowledge  its  failures, 
and  that  the  church  not  infrequently  falls  ethically  below 
the  best  in  humanism  must  be  taken  seriously.  The  proposal 
which  I  am  making  would  attempt  to  meet  this  kind  of  criti- 
cism by  inviting  young  people,  even  those  who  are  critical 
of  the  church  and  uncertain  of  their  commitment,  to  join  the 
search  for  authentic  faith,  obedience,  and  faithful  forms  of 
church  life. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  students  would  respond  to  such 
a  program  as  I  have  outlined,  but  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
those  who  would  come  to  the  Associated  Mennonite  Semi- 
naries under  its  present  system  would  come  anyhow  (and  I 
believe  that  they  would)  the  total  number  would  rise  rather 
than  diminish.  It  is  conceivable  that  once  the  program  gets 
underway,  the  total  enrollment  could  increase  from  25  to  50 
percent. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  total  proposal  should  be  men- 
tioned at  this  time.  It  would  be  to  look  directly  to  the 
churches  for  enrollment  by  showing  them  how  to  go  about 
enlisting  ministers  from  their  ranks.  Indeed,  quite  apart 
from  enrollment  prospects,  this  would  be  a  logical  task  with- 
in the  general  framework  of  the  redefinition  of  the  ministry. 
Congregations  would  be  encouraged  and  shown  how  to  dis- 
cover potential  ministerial  leadership  among  them  and,  in 
some  cases,  such  potential  ministers  would  be  encouraged 
to  spend  a  year  or  more  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Seminaries  at  the  church's  expense.  Undoubtedly,  this  has 
already  happened  in  certain  cases,  but  it  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  happen  if  theological  education  were  designed 
for  the  nonprofessional.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
potential  qualifications  of  farmers  but  of  college  graduates, 
sometimes  with  advanced  degrees,  who  have  the  brains,  and 
frequently  the  interest,  to  become  ministers,  but  have  no 
conception  of  the  role  of  the  nonprofessional  minister.  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  before  all  traces  of  the  historic 
conception  of  the  plural  nonprofessional  ministry  disappear 
from  our  consciousness,  or  before  we  come  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  plural  ministry  should  be  associated  with 
a  conservative,  unenlightened  past,  we  would  do  well  to  ex- 
plore it  as  the  method  of  the  future. 
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THE  FULLNESS  OF  CHRIST 

Perspectives  on  Ministries  in  Renewal 

John  Howard  Yoder 

The  following  text  is  presented  to  provide  a  focus  for 
conversation.  The  attempt  is  not  made  to  carry  on 
a  conversation  with  the  major  alternative  positions. 
Where  such  alternatives  are  mentioned  it  is  only  with 
a  view  to  clarification:  a  "debate"  with  them  would 
call  for  far  more  space  and  more  detailed  documenta- 
tion. To  attempt  it  here  would  furthermore  be  pre- 
mature, since  the  advocates  of  those  other  positions  are 
not  arguing  against  the  one  suggested  here. 

/.    The  Universality  of  the  Religious  Specialist 

There  are  few  more  reliable  constants  running  through  all 
human  society  than  the  special  place  every  human  commu- 
nity makes  for  the  professional  religionist.  We  may  consult 
comparative  religion,  anthropology,  sociology,  or  psychology. 
We  may  measure  institutions  in  society  from  the  outside  or 
"roles"  and  "images"  from  the  inside.  We  may  consult  the 
prescriptive  or  the  descriptive  sources;  the  report  is  always 
the  same.  Every  society,  every  religion,  even  the  pluralistic 
and  the  "secular"  civilization  makes  a  place  for  the  religion- 
ist. The  basic  cultural-anthropological  parallel  is  all  the 
more  striking  in  view  of  a  great  variety  of  superficial  dif- 
ferences. 

A.  How  this  man  becomes  qualified  may  vary: 

—  he  may  have  received  a  special  education  or  initiation; 

—  he  may  have  been  born  into  a  priestly  family; 

—  he  may  have  been  equipped  by  a  sacramental  action; 

—  he  may  demonstrate  exceptional   "charismatic"   capaci- 
ties; 

—  he  may  be  authorized  by  someone  qualified  to  assign 
that  status. 


But  in  every  case  he  disposes  of  a  unique  quality,  which 
he  usually  possesses  for  life,  which  alone  qualifies  him 
for  his  function,  and  beside  which  the  mass  of  men  are 
identifiable  negatively  as  "laymen,"  i.e.,  as  non-bearers 
of  this  special  quality.  Normally  one  such  person  is 
needed  per  social  group  (even  in  a  small  village  or 
congregation)  and  seldom  is  a  second  one  desirable 
(team  ministries  in  mammoth  parishes  do  not  consti- 
tute a  significant  exception  to  this  rule).  One  person 
per  place  is  enough  to  do  what  he  needs  to  do. 

B.  The  public  performance  identifying  his  office  may  vary: 

—  in  Catholicism  he  renews  the  miracle  of  the  sacrament; 

—  in  magisterial  Protestantism  he  proclaims  the  Word  as 
true  teaching; 

—  in  revivalism  he  moves  his  hearers  to  repentance  and 
commitment; 

—  in  Pealeism  he  encourages  people  to  be  happy; 

—  in  suburbia  he  counsels  them  to  be  authentic. 

But  in  every  case  it  is  what  only  he  can  do  right,  and 
it  is  that  function  around  which  that  happens  which 
people  think  of  as  a  "church." 

C.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  presence  which  is  the  presence  of  the 
church;  he  is  the  definition  (sociologically)  of  the  church. 
This  is  the  rationale  of  the  worker-priest  movement;  where 
the  sacramental  man  is  present,  the  church  is  present.  Where 
he  is  absent,  the  church  is  not  engaged;  this  is  why  the  YMCA 
and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  never  qualified  as  "ecumenical 
movements"  —  because  the  clergy  was  not  there.  .  Their  pres- 
ence changes  the  character  of  a  civil  rights  march  or  a  PTA 
meeting. 

D.  Despite  the  outward  importance  of  his  liturgical  service 
(B  above),  what  the  religionist's  presence  means  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  society,  and  the  reason  he  is  given  his  status, 
is  perhaps  more  basically  the  "blessing"  he  brings  to  life. 

He  may  center  a  society's  consecrated  concern  on  the  cycle 
of  the  year's  fruitfulness: 

—  equinox  and  solstice; 

—  seedtime  and  harvest; 

—  winter  and  Easter. 
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This  cycle  of  nature,  blessing  fields  and  fisheries  and 
flocks,  has  been  carried  over  into  the  "liturgical 
year,"  whose  cultural  origins  lie  more  in  nature  than 
in  holy  history  (sun  symbols  at  the  winter  solstice, 
fertility  symbols  for  Ea'ster). 

He  may  be  encountered  at  the  landmarks  of  the  individ- 
ual's life: 

—  puberty   (confirmation  or  baptism); 

—  marriage; 

—  parenthood    (baptism  or  "presentation"); 

—  death. 

He  may  be  expected  to  stand  by  especially  in  crisis  and 
catastrophe: 

—  accident; 

—  sickness; 

—  drought  or  storm; 

—  war. 

He  may  by  his  withdrawal  from  the  ordinary  functions  of 
life  represent  a  living  link  with  the  invisible  realm: 

—  as  a  celibate; 

—  as  a  living  moral  example  of  sobriety  and  humility, 
sometimes  of  poverty,  including  his  wife  and  children. 

He  will  probably  be  held  responsible  to  teach  to  youth 
by  teaching,  exhortation,  scolding,  and  example,  the 
moral  values  to  which  that  society  gives  lip  service. 

Whatever  be  the  mix  of  these  various  dimensions,  in 
all  of  them  the  clergyman  mediates  between  the  com- 
mon life  and  the  realm  of  the  "invisible"  or  the  "spir- 
itual," or  perhaps  (in  secular  society)  the  "moral" 
dimensions  of  reality,  which  one  needs  to  lean  on  espe- 
cially at  those  critical  points  in  life. 

E.  No  society  balks  at  what  his  services  cost.  In  simple  soci- 
eties he  may  farm  or  hunt  like  his  neighbors,  but  even  then 
they  often  owe  him  something  for  his  services.  He  may  live 
poorly  on  the  fringes  of  the  economy,  but  then  his  poverty 
is  recognized  as  especially  meritorious  and  gives  him  a  claim 
on  everyone's  hospitality  and  generosity. 
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In  a  developed  society  this  makes  him  the  employee  of  the 
powers  that  be: 

—  the  patron-lord  of  the  medieval  village; 

—  the  king  in  Europe  from  Charlemagne  to  1918; 

—  the  deacons  in  a  Southern  Baptist  congregation; 

—  the    businesses    that   give    clergy   discounts    and    the 
states  which  give  tax  exemption. 

Or  he  may  even  become  one  of  the  powers  himself: 

—  the  bishop-prince  of  medieval  Europe; 

—  the  shamann-chief  of  some  African  and  Indian  tribes; 

—  the  priest-king  of  ancient  Egypt; 

—  the  imam  in  Islam; 

—  the    farmer-bishop   in    the    Mennonite   or   Hutterite 
colony. 

F.  At  those  points  which  are  crucial  for  the  continuity  of 
sociological  structure,  the  meanings  of  the  clergy  role  in  its 
society  may  be  more  determining  than  his  explicit  theology. 
He  will  maintain  for  life  his  "clergyman"  status,  which  fol- 
lows him  into  other  occupations,  even  if  the  denomination 
which  ordained  him  has  no  theology  to  justify  this. 

He  is  expected  to  solemnize  marriages  even  if  he  disap- 
proves of  the  match  or  the  couple  are  not  of  his  church.  He 
lecognizes  as  professional  colleagues  the  representatives  of 
traditions  which  his  official  theology  calls  apostate.  The 
rabbi,  the  monk  on  parish  duty,  the  pentecostal  pulpiteer 
and  the  presbyterian  parish  executive  will  stand  together  in 
the  Memorial  Day  services,  in  baccalaureate,  in  protest 
against  pornography  or  for  civil  rights. 

There  may  be  borderline  problems  in  denning  who  are 
ministers:  unordained  missionaries  or  denomination 
executives  or  theologians,  "licensed"  ministers,  self- 
supporting  farmer-preachers,  "lay  readers,"  and  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses.  These  problems  are  met  •—  by  the 
Railroads'  Clergy  Bureau,  the  draft  board,  and  the 
church  agency  alike  —  by  sharpening  the  casuistry  of 
definition,  not  by  relativizing  the  concept. 

i7.   Religion  in  the  Old  Testament 

The  priesthood  in  Israel  takes  over  most  of  the  traits  of 
the  general  religionist.     The  priest  is  qualified  by  heredity 
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and  initiation;  he  presides  over  celebrations  of  the  annual 
cycle  and  blesses  the  king.  The  seasonal  celebrations,  the 
sacrificial  rituals,  and  the  temple  design  are  like  those  of  the 
neighboring  peoples. 

And  yet  the  centrality  of  this  office  and  its  linkage  with 
the  sacral  kingship  are  qualified  at  many  points,  by  both  the 
message  and  the  institutions  of  Israel.  As  to  the  message, 
the  cyclical  religion  based  on  the  year  is  shoved  aside  and 
transformed  by  worship  based  on  history.  Agricultural  feasts 
like  those  of  the  Canaanite  neighbors  become  celebrations  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  entry  into  the  Promised  Land. 

The  prophets  may  arise  from  any  sector  of  society,  called 
by  a  new  divine  initiative  ("JHWH  will  raise  him  up  from 
among  his  brethren,"  Deut.  18:15;  note  the  crucial  place  of 
the  divine  commissioning  in  the  works  of  the  major  proph- 
ets). Prophecy  is  not  a  settled  profession.  There  came  to 
be  temple  prophets  and  court  prophets  but  often  these  were 
the  false  prophets. 

In  addition  to  the  prophetic  office  there  were  the  "elders 
in  the  gates/'  providing  a  plural,  lay  leadership  of  established 
community  figures  in  the  Israelite  village  and,  later,  in  the 
synagogue.  Cf.  Donald  Gaymon,  "The  History  of  Israel  and 
the  Lay  Revolution,"  Study  Encounter,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  1967, 
pp.  128  ff. 

Both  theological  and  sociological  innovation  arose  from 
the  way  Judaism  became  the  people  of  the  Book.  In  religion 
this  moved  attention  from  the  ritual  to  the  verbal,  from  cere- 
monies to  truths  and  statutes.  In  sociology  this  created  the 
scribe  and  rabbi,  men  drawing  their  authority  from  the  Book 
and  not  from  a  cult  center  or  a  prince  or  a  congregation. 

In  sum,  in  Israel  the  function  of  the  religionist  is  present, 
accepted,  used;  but  it  is  also  filled  with  new  meaning,  rela- 
tivized in  value,  and  removed  from  the  center.  It  is  not 
central  in  Israel's  identity;  it  is  the  point  where  Israel's  life 
is  most  like  that  of  the  nations  around. 

777.    The  Vocabulary  of  Ministry  in  the  New  Testament 

If  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  with  this  "professional 
religionist"  view  of  ministry,  asking,  "What  is  said  on  this 
subject?"  then  we  can  add  together  some  things  which  Paul 
said  about  himself  as  apostle,  some  things  he  wrote  to  Timo- 
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thy  and  Titus  about  themselves,  some  other  things  he  wrote 
to  them  about  bishops  and  deacons,  some  things  Acts  reports 
about  the  leaders  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  salt  the  mixture 
with  some  reminscences  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  come 
up  with  a  quite  impressive  package  as  the  "Biblical  View  of 
Ministry."  But  if  we  ask  whether  any  of  the  New  Testament 
literature  makes  the  assumptions  listed  above: 

—  Is  there  one  particular  office 

—  in  which  there  should  be  only  one  or  a  few  individuals 

—  for  whom  it  provides  a  livelihood 

—  unique  in  character  due  to  ordination 

—  central  to  the  definition  of  the  church 

—  and  the  key  to  her  functioning? 

then  the  answer  from  the  biblical  material  is  a  resounding 
negation.  This  negation  can  be  unfolded  through  a  simple 
analysis  of  the  N.  T.  language. 

A  simple  gathering  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  refer  to  ministries  in  the  church  is  included 
in  this  section  (pp.  40-41).  It  supports  the  following  purely 
descriptive  generalizations: 

A.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  distinguishable  minis- 
tries  (or  "offices"  or  "functions"  or  "roles"): 

—  Their  distinctness  is  demonstrated  by  the  call  (Rom. 
12;  I  Cor.  12;  I  Pet.  4:10)  to  each  one  to  exercise  spe- 
cifically his  own  gift. 

—  This  call  presupposes  not  only  that  there  are  varied 
gifts  but  that  the  individual  and  the  congregation  can 
know  what  they  are.  The  various  terms  are  thus  not 
simply  varied  aspects  of  one  assignment,  but  varied 
assignments,  whose  holders  need  to  be  exhorted  to  work 
together  in  unity. 

B.  There  is  a  diversity  in  the  number,  naming,  and  inter- 
relation of  these  offices.  We  have  four  apostolic  lists  (Rom. 
12;  twice  in  I  Cor.  12;  and  Eph.  4);  despite  some  similarities 
they  are  not  identical.  They  are  all  alike  in  that  there  are 
numerous  gifts;  in  fact,  the  occasion  for  the  apostle's  writing 
is  each  time  rooted  somehow  in  the  fact  of  plurality. 

C.  There  is  a  certain  logical  priority  in  the  naming  of  the 
apostle  and  the  prophet,  but  there  is  no  hierarchy  of  value. 
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I  Cor.  12  emphasizes  that  each  is  most  valuable  in  its  own 
place  and  none  can  replace  another.  There  is  no  hint  of  a 
"ladder"  whereby  the  same  individual  might  progress  "up- 
ward" from  one  office  to  another. 

Let  us  take  quite  seriously  the 'warning  of  I  Cor.  12  against 
trying  to  establish  a  hierarchy  of  values  among  the  varied 
gifts.  This  warning  is  the  point  of  the  passage:  that  there 
are  many  gifts  is  not  the  chapter's  message,  for  that  is  self- 
evident,  at  least  in  Corinth.  Paul's  whole  concern  is  that  it 
be  recognized  that  all  these  many  gifts  have  the  same  source, 
and  that  all  are  (each  in  its  place)  of  the  same  value. 

Now  it  could  be  argued  on  good  sociological  grounds  that 
the  moderating-presiding  function  of  the  elders-pastors  is  the 
most  significant  for  the  church's  capacity  to  function  and 
survive  as  a  social  organism.  It  could  be  argued  on  good 
Old  Testament  grounds  that  the  most  significant  function  in 
the  people  of  God  is  the  prophetic  office,  whereby  the  Word 
of  God  is  spoken  to  each  situation  with  authority.  It  could 
be  argued  on  good  grounds  that  the  teacher,  who  by  his  care 
of  the  tradition  maintains  the  group's  identity  with  its  past, 
is  the  most  strategic  (as  James  suggests,  it  may  be  most  dan- 
gerous). It  could  be  argued  just  as  convincingly  that  the 
ecstatic  gifts  of  healing  and  tongues  and  discerning  of  spirits 
are  the  most  important,  in  that  only  they  sustain  a  powerful 
awareness  of  continuing  divine  intervention  in  our  world. 
Let  us  then  advisedly  set  all  such  weighing  aside.  Each  gift 
is  uniquely  indispensable,  especially  when  it  is  missing. 

D.  There  seems  to  be  a  clustering  of  three  terms  used  for 
the  same  office.  "Elder"  is  derived  from  synagogue  usage, 
"overseer"  (bishop)  is  a  functional  description,  and  "shep- 
herd" a  figurative  one.  The  three  terms  appear  synony- 
mously in  Acts  20  and  I  Pet.  5,  and  bishop  /elder  in  Tit.  1. 
They  constituted  the  collegial  leadership  of  the  self- 
governing  local  congregation.  There  are  several  of  these 
men  in  a  given  congregation. 

E.  There  is  a  slight  linking  between  the  elder-overseer- 
shepherd  and  the  "teacher": 

—  The  two  are  grammatically  linked  in  Eph.  4:11. 

—  They  are  both  linked  and  distinguished  in  I  Tim.  5:17. 
It  would  seem  that  some  elders  are  teachers  but  not  all. 
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The  New  Testament  Vocabulary  of  Ministry 


I  Cor.   12    (two  lists) 

Eph.    4:11 

Rom.    12:6-8 

apostle,    28 

apostle 

prophet,    10,    28;    14:1 

prophet 

prophecy 

teachers,    28  f . 

teachers 
pastors 

teaching 

miracles,    10,   28  f. 

healing,  9,  28  f. 

helpers,  28 

diaconia 

administrators 

presiding 

tongues,    10,  28 

interpreters,   10,  28 

wisdom,  8 

knowledge,   8 

faith,   9 

discerning,    10 

evangelists 

consoling 

giving 

mercy 
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The  New  Testament  Vocabulary  of  Ministry 


I  Pet.  5 

Acts  20 


feed  flock, 
20:28;  5:2  f. 

elders,   5:1; 
20:17 

bishops, 
20:28;  5:2 


giving,  20:35 


I  Cor.  13 


tongues,  1,  8 

mysteries,  2 
knowledge,  8 
faith,  2 


giving,   3 

hope,   13 
martyrdom,  3 
love,  13 


Pastorals 


teaching  elder, 
I  Tim.  5:17;  cf.  Jas.  3 


elders,  Tit.   1:5; 

I  Tim.   5:17 
bishops,   Tit.    1:7; 

I  Tim.   3:1 


deacons,  I  Tim.  3:8  ff. 
ruling  elders, 
I  Tim.   5:17 


evangelist,  I  Tim.  4:5 


Man  of  God,  I  Tim. 
6:11;    II  Tim.  3:17 

Servant  of  Lord, 

II  Tim.   2:24 
Women,   I  Tim.   3:11; 

5:9 
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The  "teacher"  office  is  recognized  as  especially  strategic 
(Jas.  3). 

F.  There  is  no  general  economic  pattern.  Financial  support 
is  legitimate  for  the  apostle  (I  Cor.  9)  and  for  the  elder  who 
teaches  (I  Tim.  5:17;  Gal.  6:6)  but  renouncing  this  right  to 
financial  assistance  is  a  good  thing  (I  Cor.  9;  I  Pet.  5:2;  Acts 

20:32-35). 

G.  None  of  these  offices  is  priestly,  either  in  function  or  in 
vocabulary. 

H.  The  office  of  "deacon"  is  conspicuous  by  its  near  absence. 
Most  often  the  word  diakonos  means  simply  "one  who  serves" 
with  no  clear  implication  of  office.  Only  in  Phil.  1:3  and  in 
I  Tim.  is  it  sure  that  the  term  represents  one  particular  min- 
ister, and  from  those  references  it  is  not  clear  just  what  he 
does.  There  is  no  solid  ground  for  the  widespread  free  church 
assumption  that  he  dealt  especially  with  material  needs.  The 
noun  is  absent  in  Acts  6;  there  diakonia  applies  to  both  the 
tables  and  the  Word.  The  Twelve  name  the  Seven  for  the 
diakonia  of  the  tables  in  order  to  give  themselves  to  the  dia- 
konia of  the  Word;  this  makes  it  hard  to  consider  the  ones 
who  wait  on  tables  as  uniquely  holding  the  office  of  diakonos. 
Neither  is  there  any  basis  for  the  widespread  catholic  assump- 
tion that  the  deaconate  is  a  way  station  to  the  full  priesthood. 

I.  There  is  no  concept  of  "laity"  in  the  negatively  defined 
sense,  as  "those  with  no  ministry."  (G.  Alan  Richardson, 
Introduction  to  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  301.) 
The  people  '(lads')  includes  all  the  ministries.  The  bishop  is 
a  member  of  the  laity  just  like  everyone  else. 

IV.    The  Meaning  of  Ministry  in  the  New  Testament 

More  important  than  the  simple  formal  description  just 
summarized  is  the  theological  meaning  of  this  diversity  of 
ministries  in  N.T.  thought.  Was  it  an  accident  of  the  social 
situation  or  is  it  an  example  from  which  to  learn? 

A.  The  most  striking  general  trait  is  what  we  may  call  the 
multiplicity  of  the  ministry.  Under  this  label  we  gather 
three  distinguishable  observations: 
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—  Lhe  diversity  of  distinct  ministries;  that  there  are  many 
and  that  the  listings  vary; 

—  plurality:  the  fact  that  in  some  roles,  notably  the  over- 
sight of  local  congregations,  several  brethren  together 
carried  the  same  office; 

—  the  universality  of  ministry:  that  "everyone  has  a  gift" 
is  said  explicitly  in  I  Cor.  7:7;  12:7;  Eph.  4:7;  and  I  Pet. 
4:10;  and  implicitly  in  Rom.  12:3. 

Does  this  multiplicity  have  a  theological  meaning? 

B.  In  Eph.  4:8  the  work  of  Christ  is  characterized  as  consist- 
ing in  the  distributing  of  gifts  to  men.  The  imagery  of 
descent  and  ascent  and  its  use  of  Psalm  68  identifies  this  as 
a  very  original  chunk  of  Pauline  theology.  The  multiplic- 
ity of  gifts  assigned  by  the  one  Lord  who  fills  all  is  thus 
itself  an  aspect  of  Christ's  saving  work  and  of  His  rule  from 
on  high. 

In  Heb.  2:3  f.  the  author  designates  four  reasons  for  tak- 
ing seriously  what  he  calls  "such  a  great  salvation": 

—  that  it  was  declared  by  the  Lord; 

—  that  it  was  attested  by  the  apostles; 

—  that  it  was  witnessed  to  by  signs  and  miracles; 

—  that  God  bore  witness  by  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dis- 
tributed according  to  His  own  will.  Thus  here,  as  in 
Eph.  4,  the  giving  of  gifts  is  part  of  Christ's  saving 
work,  the  certification  of  His  victory. 

C.  The  "fullness  of  Christ"  in  Eph.  4:13,  or  the  "whole  body 
working  properly"  of  4:16,  is  precisely  the  correct  interrela- 
tion of  the  ministries  of  4:11, 12  in  line  with  the  divine 
unity  of  4:3-6.  It  is  illegitimate  individualizing,  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  whole  chapter,  to  apply  the  image  of  growth 
in  4:13  to  the  maturation  of  the  Christian  individual. 
"Unity  of  the  faith,"  "mature  humanity,"  and  "measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ"  are  not  descriptions  of 
a  well-rounded  Christian  personality  but  of  the  divinely 
coordinated  multiple  ministry. 

An  equally  positive  evaluation  of  this  multiplicity,  though 
described  in  terms  of  the  Spirit  rather  than  of  Christ,  is  the 
language  of  I  Cor.  12,  "manifestation  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
common  good,"  and  Rom.  12,  "the  measure  of  faith  which 
God  has  assigned  him." 
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D.  The  work  of  Christ  is  described  in  Hebrews  as  the  abo- 
lition of  the  priesthood.  The  perfect  high  priest,  fully  obedi- 
ent among  His  brethren,  by  sacrificing  Himself,  puts  an  end 
to  the  recurrent  functions  of  all  priesthood  and  gives  us  all 
access  into  the  holy  place.  Priesthood,  to  the  extent  that  it 
applies  at  all  in  the  new  covenant,  is  the  character  of  the 
entire  people  of  God,  not  of  any  priestly  person  in  the 
church.  Thus  Rev.  5  and  I  Pet.  2  take  up  the  phrase  "a 
kingdom  of  priests"  to  designate  the  abolition  of  the  distinct 
priestly  role  (whereas  the  prophetic  role  and  the  eldership, 
something  like  the  rabbinate,  are  carried  over  in  the  N.  T. 
church).  Priests  joining  the  Jerusalem  church  did  not  create 
a  Christian  priesthood. 

Parallel  to  this  affranchisement  from  priesthood  is  the 
indifference  of  the  N.  T.  to  ceremonial  issues.  Whether  to 
eat  meat  offered  to  idols  is  to  be  decided  on  ethical,  not 
ritual  grounds.  Whether  to  observe  "days  and  seasons  and 
sabbaths"  is  a  matter  of  taste;  likewise  with  matters  of  food 
and  drink.  The  language  of  sacrifice  is  used  for  ethical  com- 
mitment and  discernment    (Rom.  12:1,2). 

E.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  multiplicity  of 
ministries  is  not  a  mere  adiaphoron,  a  happenstance  of  only 
superficial  significance,  but  a  specific  work  of  grace  and  a 
standard  for  the  church.     This  follows  from: 

—  the  persistence  of  the  various  dimensions  of  multiplicity 
amidst  considerable  change  in  detail; 

—  the  specific  disappearance  of  the  priesthood  from  Juda- 
ism whereas  the  other  "offices"  of  Jewish  order  are 
maintained; 

—  the  specific  attribution  of  this  multiplicity  to  the  work 
of  Christ  and  the  Spirit; 

—  the  effective  suspension  for  at  least  a  generation  of  the 
universal  anthropological  drive  toward  the  professional 
religionist. 

We  would  expect,  in  a  turbulent  first-generation  move- 
ment, that  wisdom  should  call  everyone  to  restrain  his 
individualism;  but  the  apostolic  call  is  to  each  to  be 
the  most  uniquely  himself.  Not  only  should  one  not 
despise  the  other,  not  only  should  all  work  in  unity 
like  the  organs  of  a  healthy  body,  but  each  is  invited 
to  sharpen  his  distinctiveness.    (I  Pet.  4:10;  Rom.  12:3, 
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6  ff.)  Harmony  and  diversity  are  not  in  tension  but 
complementary. 

The  vestiges  of  the  multiple  ministry  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  the  (theoretically)  sevenfold  ministry 
of  the  medieval  church,  but  most  of  these  distinguish- 
able offices  (like  lector,  exorcist)  atrophied  from  disuse 
or  became  (like  the  diaconate)  mere  steps  up  the  lad- 
der to  the  priesthood,  rather  than  ministries  in  their 
own  right. 

Yet  despite  the  persistence  of  these  vestiges,  the 
anthropological  constant,  the  "drag  of  the  race,"  soon 
wore  off  the  originality,  the  charismatic  universality 
of  the  first  age.  The  special  clerical  class  was  soon 
there  again,  with  the  term  "lay"  redefined  as  "non- 
ministerial";  the  vocabulary  and  the  functions  of  priest- 
hood (sacerdos)  and  of  rule  (hierarchos)  replaced  those 
of  servanthood,  and  Christianity  had  lost  its  cutting 
edge. 

The  concept  of  "fall"  just  echoed  here  (which  has 
its  origins  well  before  the  Reformation,  and  is  by  no 
means  uniquely  a  sectarian  concept)  must  not  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  a  childish  primitivism,  as  if  we 
believed  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  and  sufficient 
to  "restore"  simply  a  "New  Testament  pattern"  of 
church  life.  Of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 
Nor  is  "fall"  in  this  sense  equivalent  to  "apostasy":  it 
involves  no  judgment  as  to  the  subjective  sincerity  or 
the  salvation  of  Christians  since  Clement.  The  term 
is  a  simply  descriptive  reference  to  the  fact  that,  losing 
the  specific  and  original  trait  of  the  primitive  com- 
munity, the  church  by  and  large  became  again  subject 
to  the  usual  anthropologically  universal  pattern  of 
the  single,  sacramentally  qualified  religionist. 

By  and  large  (with  exceptions  to  which  we  shall 
next  turn)  this  pattern  has  continued  to  our  day  in 
churches  of  every  polity  and  theology.  It  is  in  fact  an 
indication  of  the  general  anthropological  and  psycho- 
logical origins  of  this  "fall"  that  the  specific  theology 
of  a  given  Christian  group  makes  no  difference  at  this 
point  (cf.  above,  I/A  and  B).  Even  groups  with  no 
theology  for  ordination  treat  the  "reverend"  or  the 
"brother"  as  if  his  office  were  quasi-sacramental.     The 
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church  may  be  of  the  restoration  tradition  but  still  its 
leader  is  called  "reverend"  and  recognizes  the  high- 
church  ministers  as  his  colleagues.  His  tradition  may 
call  for  four  kinds  of  ministries,  but  he  will  be  "the 
pastor"  nonetheless.  He  may  believe  in  the  congrega- 
tional call  but  is  nevertheless  an  interchangeable  pro- 
fessional on  the  job  market.  And  however  his  task  is 
seen,  it  takes  a  three-year  BD  course  to  prepare  for  it. 

V.  Renewal  Efforts 

A.  In  most  efforts  of  dissent  and  reform  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  some  element  of  criticism  of  the  restriction  of  ministry 
has  been  involved.  From  the  Montanists  to  the  Albigenses 
to  the  Camisards,  so-called  "enthusiastic"  groups  have 
founded  their  claim  to  a  wider  participation  in  ministry 
upon  the  immediate  working  of  the  Spirit  in  ecstatic  utter- 
ance. Most  monastic  movements  included  an  ordered  struc- 
ture for  numerous  non-ordained  participants,  as  well  as 
dignifying  by  ordination  the  services  of  many  who  were  not 
parish  priests.  Beghards  and  Waldenses  created  communi- 
ties outside  the  normal  hierarchical  line.  Yet  in  all  these 
efforts,  the  concept  of  the  non-ministering  "laity"  was  not 
attacked  directly,  nor  was  the  universality  of  ministry  affirmed 
sweepingly. 

B.  It  is  a  change,  but  not  a  fundamental  one,  when  instead 
of  serving  a  parish  (the  parish  priest  since  the  Middle  Ages) 
or  withdrawing  from  society  (the  monastics),  the  clergy  goes 
"out  into  the  world."  This  began  with  the  teaching  orders 
(Jesuits,  Dominicans)  and  continues  today  in  worker-priests 
and  other  clergymen  on  special  non-parish  assignments.  If 
the  problem  were  that  "church"  and  "world"  were  two  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  that  the  clergy  were  in  one  and  the  laity 
in  the  other,  then  this  move  would  be  most  significant.  Yet 
to  consider  it  significant  one  must  hold  to  a  high  "sacra- 
mental" view  of  the  ordination  which  distinguishes  the  priest 
in  this  assignment  from  the  "layman"  doing  the  same  thing. 
To  make  this  assumption  actually  further  depreciates  the 
layman,  since  even  his  task  in  "secular"  society  can  be  done 
better  by  the  priest. 

C.  It  is  another  change,  but  again  not  a  fundamental  one, 
when  churchmen  use  laymen  to  help  with  the  church.    The 
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Reformers  used  statesmen,  the  princes  in  Luther's  Germany 
and  the  city  governments  in  Zwingli's  Switzerland,  to  imple- 
ment the  Reformation  when  the  bishops  refused  to  do  it. 
They  thought  of  these  laymen  —  but  only  of  these  —  as 
"servants  of  God"  in  a  unique  way,  but  not  as  churchmen. 
Reformation  proclamation  of  the  priesthood  of  all  and  the 
right  of  all  to  read  Scripture  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
different  vision,  but  Reformation  practice  kept  the  church 
under  the  control  of  the  statesman  and  the  university. 

The  modern  equivalent  of  this  use  of  laymen  to  help  in 
church  is  perhaps  the  concern  of  the  effective  modern  pastor 
to  "involve"  his  members  in  services  which  assist  with  the 
functioning  of  the  church  organization:  as  ushers,  den 
mothers,  committee  members,  stewardship  drive  workers, 
holders  of  rotating  elective  office.  The  layman  stays  "lay"; 
his  function,  though  needed  and  appreciated,  is  not  thought 
of  as  derived  from  a  specific  spiritual  gift,  not  as  contribu- 
ting something  only  he  could  do,  nor  as  permanent.  He  is 
then  all  the  more  effectively  kept  out  of  responsible  involve- 
ment in  the  central  experiences  of  communication  which  are 
called  "church"  or  "worship." 

D.  The  Protestant  equivalent  to  the  priest's  going  "out  into 
the  world"  is  the  revalorization  of  "secular  vocation."  Against 
monasticism  and  righteousness  derived  from  works,  Luther 
rightly  sought  to  restore  the  dignity  of  creative  labor  and 
social  leadership  by  seeing  every  Christian's  normal  occupa- 
tion as  a  service  to  God  and  man.  Against  the  Anabaptists 
with  their  insistence  on  following  Jesus,  Luther  saw  in  the 
prince,- -the  soldier,:  anxl  the  "banker  especially  necessary 
servants  of  God.  Against  recent  "pietism"  in  missionary 
methods,  current  ecumenical  social  thought  insists  on  the 
relevance  of  the  gospel  to  men's  jobs,  as  means  of  proclaim- 
ing Christ's  lordship  and  serving  the  needs  of  the  neighbor. 
The  concept  of  "vocation"  or  "calling"  in  our  society,  under- 
standable even  in  secular  vocabulary,  most  frequently  has  a 
meaning  derived  from  this  kind  of  emphasis. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  study  this  meaning  of  "vocation" 
extensively.  It  has  its  place,  which  needs  to  be  debated, 
more  in  ethics  than  in  ecclesiology,  when  the  "callings"  of 
doctorr.  lawyer  and  .merchant  chief >.  butcher  and  baker  and 
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candlestick  maker  are  conceived  as  ministry.  As  its  critique 
of  monasticism  indicates,  it  has  a  real  validity.  Christian 
obedience  always  has  meant  and  must  mean,  among  other 
things,  productive  labor  within  society. 

As  its  rejection  of  Anabaptism  indicates,  this  line  of 
thought  becomes  questionable  at  the  point  where  the  "sta- 
tion" or  "vocation"  becomes  an  autonomous  moral  value 
over  against  the  sharing  of  Christ's  stance  in  the  world.  But 
for  our  present  purposes  it  suffices  to  note  that  this  topic  is 
quite  different  from  what  the  New  Testament  says  about 
gifts  and  ministries.  As  "gifts"  we  read  of  apostle  and 
prophet,  teacher  and  elder,  deacon  and  healer  —  all  of  them 
functions  discerned  in  the  gathered  life  of  the  congregation. 
When  Paul  says,  "everyone  has  a  gift,"  this  is  what  he  means. 
That  these  same  people  at  the  same  time  had  social  func- 
tions, as  husband  and  wife,  Greek  or  barbarian,  master  or 
slave,  child  or  parent,  buyer  or  seller,  citizen  or  ruler,  the 
New  Testament  fully  recognizes;  but  clearly  not  in  the  same 
context.  It  is  thus  a  simple  confusion  of  terms  to  speak  of 
one's  social  and  economic  insertion  as  one's  "gift"  or  "min- 
istry." 

This  same  confusion  may  be  further  compounded  by  con- 
temporary efforts  to  redefine  "evangelism"  as  what  Christians 
do  "out  in  the  world."  Again  the  assumption  is  that  all  this 
time  Christians  have  been  only  in  church,  a  most  peculiar 
understanding  of  Protestant  social  history.  But  here  our 
point  is  that  it  matters  more  to  be  aware  how  by  concentra- 
tion on  the  factitious  polarity  of  "in"  and  "out"  one  can 
neglect  to  ask  what  the  Christian  is  to  do  "out  there"  that 
is  worthy  of  being  called  "gospel"  or  "ministry/*  Often  all 
that  happens  is  that  a  young  man  who  has  left  parish  work 
argues  the  moral  dignity  of  "secular"  occupations,  but  with- 
out explaining  why  that  is  where  he  uniquely  belongs  with 
his  education  and  clergy  status.  (E.g.,  LeRoy  R.  Lindsay, 
"Letter  from  the  Fringe,"  Christian  Century,  September  7, 
1966.) 

E.  A  theologically  more  serious  effort  toward  renewal  is  the 
denunciation  of  "religion"  which  has  become  current  in  the 
last  half-century. 

—  This  may  mean,  with  Karl  Barth,  religion  as  an  effort 
to  reach  God  by  one's  own  means,  or  to  use  God  for 
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one's  own  purposes;  it  is  a  form  of  pride  and  an  alter- 
native to  genuine  faith. 

—  It  may  mean,  with  Bonhoeffer,  religion  as  preoccupa- 
tion with  men's  needs  and  feelings,  leading  to  focusing 
special  attention  on  man's  weakness,  pressing  upon  him 
an  immaturity  and  a  dependence  unworthy  of  God's 
purpose  for  him. 

—  It  may  mean,  with  Robinson,  the  subservience  of  Chris- 
tianity to  an  obsolete  view  of  the  universe,  with  spir- 
itual truths  inhabiting  a  specific  corner  of  reality  where 
other  kinds  of  truth  do  not  belong  and  where  most  men 
can't  find  their  way  any  more. 

—  It  may  mean,  with  biblical  realism,  the  faith  of  pagan 
man,  Mesopotamian  or  Canaanite,  seeking  to  manipu- 
late Deity  for  man's  ends  rather  than  bowing  under 
the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  only  true  God. 

—  It  may  mean,  with  the  "new  secular  evangelism,"  a  con- 
cern for  the  inner  life  of  the  church  or  of  the  soul, 
which  we  must  leave  aside  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  find 
and  to  join  whatever  it  is  that  God  is  doing  in  His 
world. 

These  critiques,  under  similar  language,  say  quite  dif- 
ferent things.  Some  or  all  may  be  quite  right,  or  half 
right;  but  that  is  not  our  subject.  The  striking  thing 
is  that  all  of  them,  including  the  most  "radical"  in 
their  intended  "secularity,"  still  mean  to  keep  "relig- 
ion" in  its  most  elementary  social  sense,  namely  as  an 
identifiable  social  function,  carried  on  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  few  persons  trained  so  to  serve,  recognized 
and  socially  supported  because  of  the  contribution  they 
make,  backed  up  by  the  appropriate  educational  and 
financial  agencies,  and  justified  by  their  unique  contri- 
bution to  social  health.  All  of  them,  however  radical 
in  tone,  are  still  variations  within  the  sociology  of 
Christendom.  None  of  them  derives  any  substantive 
theological  guidance  from  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  the  universality  of  ministry. 

F.  Quakerism  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  in  the  nineteenth  created  non-clerical  patterns  of 
orderly  church  life  which  have  demonstrated  remarkable 
missionary  originality  and  trueness  to  type.  They  have  given 
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the  lie  to  those  who  assume  that  central  clerical  leadership 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  one's  identity. 

Our  present  concern  is  not  to  evaluate  other  elements  of 
the  theologies  of  these  groups.  We  are  not  evaluating  Quaker 
worship  or  Brethren  eschatology,  nor  need  we  weigh  even 
the  specific  understandings  by  which  the  absence  of  formally 
recognized  ministerial  leadership  is  explained.  The  Brethren 
concept  of  the  "ruin  of  the  church"  and  the  claim  that  in 
their  assemblies  these  are  no  ministers  at  all,  and  the  Quaker 
depreciation  of  all  external  formalities,  may  be  challengeable. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  the  longest  record  of 
successfully  functioning  without  developing  a  class  of  relig- 
ious professionals.  The  Brethren  pattern  has  been  especially 
effective  in  indigenous  church  growth  in  Latin  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  among  Chinese  of  the  mainland 
and  the  dispersion.  It  has  been  paralleled  or  exceeded  in 
effectiveness  only  by  pentecostalism,  whose  way  of  working 
on  the  local  level  is  similar,  even  though  the  pentecostal 
understanding  of  "gifts  of  the  Spirit"  does  not  usually  signify 
the  whole  apostolic  gamut  of  ministries,  nor  challenge  the 
mono-pastoral  leadership  pattern. 

VI.   Ecumenical  Review 

Ecumenical  study  process,  beginning  somewhat  more  recently, 
is  also  taking  a  new  look  at  patterns  of  ministry.  Moved 
both  by  the  breakdown  of  traditional  parish  patterns  in  the 
urbanizing  West  and  by  the  shortage  of  qualified  persons 
for  the  leadership  posts  created  by  the  missionary  leadership 
for  the  churches  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  this 
study  of  forms  of  ministry  is  questioning  everyone's  habits  of 
thought. 

Beginning  in  midstream,  as  ecumenical  studies  must,  and 
with  everyone  in  the  middle  of  a  different  stream,  it  is  not 
always  clear  which  habit  is  being  challenged  and  why;  for 
one  church's  new  idea  may  be  another's  treasured  heritage. 
Thus  ecumenical  exchange  is  often  confused  by  argument 
which  opposes  "old"  and  "new"  rather  than  defining  issues 
substantially.  The  traditional  concepts  of  ministry  have  usu- 
ally been  characterized  by: 

(a)  the  rite  of  ordination; 

(b)  a  prescribed  level  of  theological  education; 
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(c)  financial  support  permitting  full-time  service; 

(d)  attachment  to  a  given  parish  or  congregation. 

The  exploration  consists  in  keeping  some  of  these  constant 
and  varying  the  others.  To  vary  (d)  he  may  be  part  of  a 
team  serving  a  larger  area  than  the  parish.  Or  to  vary  (c) 
he  may  be  a  "tent-maker"  of  one  of  two  quite  distinct 
types:  either  a  local  person  called  to  serve  his  congregation 
without  leaving  his  gainful  occupation,  or  a  specialist  bring- 
ing the  values  of  his  calling  (education  or  ordination)  into 
a  social  context  where  he  can  be  accepted  only  as  a  co- 
worker. The  one  is  an  adjustment  to  the  poverty  of  the 
diaspora  church,  the  other  a  special  use  of  additional  staff. 

Some  of  these  suggested  shifts  are,  for  the  churches  which 
contemplate  them,  novel  and  promising.  Yet  at  no  point 
in  the  process  is  there  any  clear  challenging  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  ministry  is  a  unique,  minority  category  of 
Christians,  and  that  they  will  keep  some  of  the  inherited 
marks  for  themselves. 

A.  A  new  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  the  laity  has  been 
characteristic  of  contemporary  ecumenical  thought,  of  which 
Hendrik  Kraemer's  Theology  of  the  Laity  and  the  WCG 
periodical  Laity  can  be  taken  as  representative.  Its  cross- 
confessional  character  gives  the  conversation  freshness  and  a 
certain  promising  fuzziness  from  the  variety  of  starting  posi- 
tions. The  language  is  often  daring,  as  when  the  vocabulary 
of  ministry  is  taken  over  bodily,  speaking  of  baptism  as  an 
"ordination,"  or  of  all  the  laity  as  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings.  Yet  the  substance  of  what  it  now  means  for  these  lay- 
men to  be  ministers  seldom  seems  to  go  beyond  the  Refor- 
mation vision  (V/D  above)  of  the  service  rendered  to 
Christ  in  the  world  by  means  of  one's  occupation. 

From  this  perspective  there  are  two  possible  attitudes 
toward  the  traditional,  professional  ministry.  One,  to  which 
some  of  the  strong  language  would  seem  to  lead,  would  be 
to  reject  it,  since  all  its  attributes  have  been  given  to  the 
church  as  a  whole.  But  such  an  extreme  recourse  is  not 
only  unacceptable  to  many  traditions,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  it  would  mean.  So  at  this  point  the  clear 
biblical  authorization  for  congregational  leadership  is  ap- 
pealed to,  and  the  "set-apart  ministry"  is  reaffirmed,  but  in 
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a  more  narrowly  denned,  servant  role.  The  polarization 
clergy/lay  is  not  overcome;  only  the  accents  are  changed. 

Nowhere  in  this  broad  and  growing  stream  of  writing  on 
the  laity  has  it  been  seriously  suggested  that  instead  of  shift- 
ing the  weights  and  the  labels  between  two  categories  clergy 
and  laity,  one  might  find  a  third,  quite  new  option,  more 
faithful  to  the  biblical  authorizations  and  more  adaptable 
to  today's  world.  Instead  of  being  dismayed  by  the  idea  of 
the  concept  of  ministry  being  vaguely  diffused  through  the 
laity  as  a  whole,  why  not  conceive  of  specific  ministries  being 
assigned  to  all  members  specifically,  so  that  what  is  done 
away  with  is  not  the  specialized  ministry,  but  the  undiffer- 
entiated laity?  This  option  is  not  seen  and  then  discarded 
for  good  reason;  it  is  simply  not  noticed,  even  though  it  is 
right  there  in  the  texts  which  authorize  congregational 
leadership. 

As  representative  of  the  vast  stream  of  such  studies,  we 
may  cite  the  article,  "Ministers  of  the  Priestly  People,"  by 
Hans-Ruedi  Weber  (Laity  magazine,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  July,  1960,  No.  9,  pp.  5-21).  Weber  makes  many 
observations  whose  tendency  would  be  to  undermine  tradi- 
tional assumptions  (such  as  that  office  and  salary  are  not 
necessarily  linked)  if  they  were  not  vitiated  by  the  unques- 
tioned, unspoken,  unproven  assumption  that  the  "set-apart" 
and  "settled"  ministry  is  defined  first  over  against  the  non- 
ministering  laity.  The  very  novelty  (and  questionable 
translatability)  of  the  key  labels  "set-apart"  and  "settled," 
probably  chosen  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  vocabulary  of 
ordination,  warns  us  that  something  unproven  is  being  taken 
for  granted.  Thus  texts  which  say  expressly  that  all  are 
ministers  can  continue  to  be  exposited  as  describing  the 
ministry  of  only  a  few. 

Similarly,  the  report,  "The  One  Lord  and  the  Manifold 
Ministry"  (Part  of  the  Montreal  Faith  and  Order  prepara- 
tory process,  Laity  No.  15,  May,  1963),  cites  Eph.  4:7  ff., 
"Each  one  of  us  has  been  given  his  gift,  his  due  portion  of 
Christ's  bounty"  (NEB)  and  then  goes  on  contradictorily  to 
conclude:  "A  more  powerful  statement  could  hardly  be 
framed  to  indicate  the  importance  both  of  the  special  min- 
istries . . .  and  those  given  to  the  members  generally."  The 
whole  concept  of  "special  ministries"  as  opposed  to  "mem- 
bers generally"  is  just  what  the  passage  was  written  to  deny; 
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yet  the  bifurcation  is  so  self-evident  to  the  writers  that  it  can 
be  read  into  texts  which  say  the  opposite.  (This  is  pointed 
out  by  W.  Symonds  later  in  the  same  issue  of  Laity.) 

Likewise  typical  of  the  question-begging  approach  in  the 
current  literature  are  T.  W.  -  Manson's  comments  in  his 
excellent  Ministry  and  Priesthood,  Christ's  and  Ours  (Ep- 
worth,  London,  1958): 

This  divinely  appointed  ministry  in  the  Church 
seems  clearly  enough  to  be  something  less  than  the 
total  numbers  of  the  members . . .  while  all  believ- 
ers are  priests,  all  believers  are  not  ministers  (p.  69). 

To  support  this  traditional  position  Manson  provides  no 
argument.  He  does  not  refer  either  to  the  texts  which  spe- 
cifically affirm  that  "everyone  has  a  gift"  nor  to  those  whose 
logic  assumes  this  without  explicit  affirmation.  "Seems  clearly 
enough"  is  a  statement  about  Manson's  assumptions,  not  a 
statement  he  supports  from  the  New  Testament. 

B.  Another  such  change  is  to  retain  the  assignment  of  the 
central  ministerial  task  to  one  man,  but  to  have  him  earn 
his  own  living.  This  was  argued  two  generations  ago  by 
Roland  Allen,  on  the  grounds  that  whatever  it  takes  to  bring 
valid  ecclesiastical  life  to  the  village  must  be  done.  Since 
Allen  as  an  Anglican  held  to  a  high  view  of  orders  so  that 
it  takes  a  fully  ordained  priest  (or  even  a  bishop)  to  ensure 
the  church's  valid  presence,  there  must  be  many  more  na- 
tional priests  and  they  must  be  ordained  sooner  in  the  life 
of  a  mission-founded  church,  which,  of  course,  makes  it 
impossible  to  expect  them  to  be  financially  supported. 

Thus  making  the  minister's  income  the  major  variable 
may  have  great  psychological  bearings,  positive  and/or  nega- 
tive, on  the  way  he  and  his  faithful  conceive  of  his  office. 
Probably  an  Anglican,  with  his  high  view  of  ordination,  can 
withstand  emotionally  the  loss  of  professional  prestige  more 
than  a  free  churchman;  probably  the  minister  of  a  liturgic- 
ally  oriented  church  can  find  the  time  to  earn  his  keep 
with  less  strain  than  a  pastor  whose  view  of  his  task  involves 
time-consuming  duties  like  visitation  and  instruction. 

More  recently  the  same  concern  has  been  underlined  by 
Douglas  Webster's  and  Wilbert  Scopes'  studies  on  the  "Tent- 
Making  Ministry."     Here  the  accent  is  less  sacerdotally  and 
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more  simply  economically  oriented.  The  parish-pastoral 
system  presupposed  that  the  pastor  was  supported  "from 
above,"  i.e.,  from  capital,  or  from  the  state,  in  a  wealthy 
society.  It  can  be  supported  by  free-will  gifts  only  in  a 
wealthy  society  or  in  a  very  large  or  very  generous  congre- 
gation. 

It  is  a  merit  of  this  analysis  that  it  begins  with  the  recog- 
nition that  the  full-time  religious  leader,  as  a  socio-economic 
phenomenon,  presupposes  not  only  a  theology  of  ordination 
but  also  a  sociology.  Who  can  pay  such  a  man?  If  Chris- 
tianity is  official,  the  prince  can;  so  since  Constantine  and 
especially  since  Charlemagne,  the  priest's  support  is  taken 
out  of  the  economy  at  the  top.  In  an  affluent  society,  volun- 
tary contributions  can  support  him  —  more  or  less.  But  in 
a  society  where  the  official  source  is  not  inclined  to  support 
the  church,  and  the  membership  is  too  poor  and  too  few, 
decent  ministerial  support  from  the  typical  congregation  is 
out  of  the  question.  Difficult  enough  before,  it  is  even  less 
likely  when  economic  development  provides  more  better- 
paying  jobs  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  when  the 
mission-run  schools  which  had  often  provided  a  post  for 
some  clergy  become  state  schools.  If  then  many  congrega- 
tions are  not  to  be  condemned  to  live  most  of  the  time 
without  any  authorized  leadership,  ways  must  be  found  to 
give  recognition  to  the  ministerial  leadership  of  men  who 
continue  to  earn  their  living  like  their  neighbors.  Since 
most  churches  in  Scopes'  Latin  America,  as  in  Allen's  Africa, 
are  poor  and  small,  they  will  have  self-supporting  leader- 
ship or  none  at  all. 

Without  considering  such  a  shift  to  be  a  panacea,  equally 
applicable  everywhere,  and  without  expecting  it  to  meet  all 
specialized  needs  in  large  congregations,  we  may  well  wel- 
come the  economic  realism  which  has  broken  through  here. 
But  it  must  be  underlined  that  this  incorporation  of  self- 
support  is  an  adjustment  within  "the  ministry."  The  two 
developments  could  assist  one  another.  The  "pastor"  earn- 
ing his  living  would  be  more  easily  able  to  ask  others  to 
share  in  his  leadership,  and  the  others  sharing  would  make 
it  more  likely  that  he  could  serve  adequately  with  less  time: 
yet  the  tent-making  concept  can  be  understood  quite  apart 
from  any  redefinition  of  the  meanings  of  ministry,  ordina- 
tion, leadership. ...   It  is  limited  to  a  new  pattern  of  support 
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and  work  for  the  one  ordained  minister  per  congregation.  It 
does  not  challenge  the  mono-pastoral  system  but  tries  only 
to  make  it  economically  viable. 

G.  Another  such  change  is  for  the  "minister"  to  retain  his 
special  status  but  to  serve  another  social  function  than  that 
of  a  congregational  staff  worker.  The  model  for  this  is  the 
worker-priest.  He  is  a  worker,  but  not  like  other  Christian 
workers,  for  he  is  also  a  priest.  With  a  high  view  of  the 
sacrament  of  orders,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  this  unique 
man  as  constituting  a  "Christian  presence"  in  the  factory  as 
the  "lay"  workers  do  not,  but  from  any  other  theological 
vantage  point  it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  achieves  there  that 
justifies  the  retention  of  the  language  of  "ministry"  or  "the- 
ology." Again  this  change,  whatever  it  may  be  worth  as  a 
technique  for  dismantling  archaic  visions  of  the  church's 
aloofness,  or  for  engaging  the  modern  world  at  its  points  of 
need,  accentuates  rather  than  overcomes  the  clergy/laity 
polarity. 

D.  A  special  category  of  problem  is  constituted  by  one  of 
these  "other  social  functions,"  the  institutional  chaplaincy. 
Here  the  "minister"  finds  an  organized  sub-community  — 
prison,  parliament,  hospital,  factory,  army,  school  —  where 
he  can  still  have  the  privileged  status  which  the  parish  min- 
ister had  in  the  age  of  establishment.  From  the  perspective 
of  those  universal  human  needs  which  have  called  forth  the 
universality  of  the  office  of  religionist,  these  communities  of 
special  need  are  logical  places  for  such  a  survival  of  what 
was  once  a  more  widespread  pattern.  In  modern  society  the 
chaplaincy  pattern  retains  some  of  its  old  disadvantages: 

—  possible  subserviency  to  the  "patron,"  i.e.,  the  power 
centers  in  the  institution,  which  authorize  and  some- 
times support  the  minister; 

—  temptation  to  see  the  "ministry"  as  focused  on  helping 
the  individual  to  fit  into  a  system  which  has  over- 
powered him; 

—  temptation  to  see  the  "minister"  as  an  authority  figure 
speaking  from  a  position  of  strength; 

but  adds  to  it  some  new  ones  as  well: 

—  Modern  pluralism,  where  any  doctrinaire  stance  is  bad 
.      etiquette,  tends ,  powerfully  toward  welcoming  all  relig- 
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ions  as  equal,  relativizing  the  truth  question.  Outright 
advocacy  of  any  denominational  position  is  practically 
or  even  formally  forbidden;  since,  however,  there  is 
hardly  any  major  question  on  which  all  denominations 
agree,  the  chaplain's  role  is  limited  to  a  listening,  non- 
directive  one. 

—  The  concern  for  a  therapeutic,  accepting  climate  in  the 
institution  works  against  recognizing  any  difference  be- 
tween Christians  and  non-Christians,  or  between  active 
and  inactive,  or  faithful  and  disobedient,  Christians. 
This  further  reinforces  the  sense  of  a  least-common- 
denominator  American  religion. 

—  It  is  impossible  to  bring  into  being,  or  to  be  supported 
or  governed  by,  a  congregation.  The  population  served 
turns  over  rapidly  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  church, 
families  are  not  included  in  the  institution's  concern, 
and  the  powerful  people  in  the  institution  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  part  of  the  parish. 

—  He  is  tempted  to  feel  like  part  of  the  institution's 
management  team,  all  of  whose  other  roles  are  deter- 
mined apart  from  faith. 

To  recognize  these  difficulties  is  not  to  condemn  outright 
all  of  this  kind  of  service.  Some  of  the  pitfalls  may  be  rec- 
ognized and  avoided.  If  the  "chaplain"  is  morally  and 
spiritually  "sent"  by  a  church  rather  than  by  the  institution, 
if  he  can  respectfully  serve  the  unbeliever  without  hypocrisy 
and  serve  the  weak  without  feeling  strong,  if  he  can  be 
accepted  in  his  "establishment"  role  without  becoming  mor- 
ally dependent  on  the  boss,  there  is  no  reason  he  should  have 
to  be  unfaithful.  But  even  if  all  the  pitfalls  are  seen,  and  it 
is  decided  that  the  risks  are  worth  running,  this  kind  of 
service,  for  which  numerous  pastors  leave  their  congrega- 
tions, is  again  a  refocusing  of  the  clerical  ministry,  and  again 
a  reinforcement  of  the  clergy/laity  polarity. 

E.  Still  another  superficial  change  is  to  differentiate  the  staff 
functions  within  the  institutional  leadership  of  the  congre- 
gation. Instead  of  ten  congregations  of  200-300  members 
each  with  one  pastor  trying  to  do  a  little  of  everything,  let 
us  have  one  mammoth  central  congregation,  with  many  sizes 
and  shapes  of  meetings,  and  with  a  highly  differentiated  staff 
of  experts.      (Stephen  C.   Rose,   The  Grass  Roots  Church: 


though  Rose  is  a  sophisticated  writer  aware  of  the  uses  of 
sarcasm,  the  irony  of  heightening  bureaucratization  in  the 
name  of  the  grass  roots  seems  to  be  unconscious.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  specialization  might  well 
increase  the  creativity  and  the  impact  of  the  institutional 
church  on  her  society;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  as  a 
more  rational  use  of  expert  forces.  But  again  the  question 
this  proposal  seeks  to  answer  is  not  how  to  unleash  the  uni- 
versality of  ministry;  it  is  rather  how  to  professionalize  more 
intelligently  the  ministries  of  the  few.  It  will  work  best  for 
those  services  which  the  church  offers  to  the  city  (counseling, 
community  development,  chaplaincies)  and  least  well  for 
the  ministries  to  the  membership  (apostles,  prophets,  teach- 
ers . . .),  which  are  most  appropriately  tied  to  a  given,  visible 
body  of  people.  The  development  of  meetings  of  many 
kinds  may  be  an  improvement  for  the  church  as  a  service 
institution,  but  it  pushes  the  realization  of  genuinely  per- 
sonal community  a  step  further  away,  and  thereby  decreases 
as  well  the  chances  that  any  ministry  might  be  governed  by 
its  congregation.  Rose's  team  or  staff  ministry  thus  promises 
to  become  increasingly  self-perpetuating,  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  the  clergy /laity  polarity. 

VI.    Wellhausen's  Children 

The  debating  fronts  are  many  and  varied  in  the  extensive 
study  and  search  of  the  many  churches  around  ministry  and 
ministries.  Little  or  none  of  that  mass  of  research  and  debate 
has  been  directed  specifically  against  the  thesis  being  argued 
here,  since  it  has  not  been  one  of  the  classic  options  in  the 
interdenominational  arguments  of  the  last  four  centuries. 
Yet  there  are  certain  strands  of  that  ongoing  conversation 
which  relate  to  our  theme,  or  to  which  our  theme  must  be 
related  if  it  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Some  of  these  are 
implicitly  or  explicitly  arguments  in  favor  of  the  abandon 
of  multiplicity  in  favor  of  the  mono-pastoral  pattern,  and 
to  these  we  turn  first. 

It  is  one  ot  the  commonly  held  beliefs  of  New  Testament 
scholarship  in  recent  years  that  one  can  discern  within  the 
documents  of  the  N.  T.  literature  itself  the  signs  of  a  marked 
evolution  in  patterns  of  ministry.  In  the  young  churches 
which  arose  directly  out  of  the  ministry  of  Paul,  whose  life 
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we  see  reflected  in  his  correspondence  with  them  while  they 
were  still  very  young  —  for  example,  in  the  Corinthian  let- 
ters —  there  was  a  great  spontaneity,  even  confusion,  of 
enthusiasm  and  creativity,  with  a  variety  of  "gifts"  and 
"ministries"  which  to  our  tastes  would  appear  chaotic.  Paul 
did  not  deplore  this  enthusiasm,  but  neither  did  he  prescribe 
it.  He  asked  only  that  there  be  order  in  the  service  and 
mutual  acceptance  among  the  various  groups  within  the 
membership. 

In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  written  much  later,  the  picture 
has  changed.  Here  there  is  a  bishop  chosen  according  to 
certain  prescribed  criteria,  exercising  a  defined  function. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  the  time  between  these  two  sets  of 
writings  the  apostolic  church  had  already  gone  most  of  the 
way  toward  the  "Early  Catholicism"  which  made  the  bishop, 
by  virtue  of  his  office  and  independently  of  the  congregation, 
the  guarantor  of  apostolicity.  Since  we  know  the  ultimate 
development  was  in  this  direction,  we  can  discern  the  begin- 
nings of  the  movement  already  within  the  canonical  writings. 

The  lesson  drawn  from  this  observation  may  take  various 
shapes.  Some  welcome  this  development  because  it  leads 
toward  Anglicanism,  others  deplore  its  sacrifice  of  Congrega- 
tionalism; for  some  it  proves  the  Pastorals  to  be  non-Pauline, 
for  others  it  proves  how  Paul's  thought  changed  in  his  last 
ten  years.  For  the  Anglo-Catholic  the  evolution  of  the  epis- 
copacy took  place  under  Holy  Spirit  guidance  and  with  the 
explicit  institution  of  Christ  Himself  or  at  least  of  the 
apostles;  the  evolution  is  thereby  also  a  revelation.  Others 
would  be  content  to  say  that  the  development  represented 
the  path  of  historical  necessity,  or  of  pastoral  wisdom,  which 
properly  demands  such  a  settling  down  as  a  movement 
matures.  Many  would  apply  this  argument  not  to  the  min- 
isterial question  alone  but  also  to  the  larger  questions  of 
order  and  of  orderliness;  maturation  means  movement  away 
from  charismatic  confusion  to  prescribed,  routinized  insti- 
tutions, and  the  church  should  not  let  a  false  spirituality 
frighten  her  away  from  such  responsible  sociological  adult- 
hood. 

For  some,  this  argument  from  evolution  is  so  strong  as  to 
constitute  a  "canon  within  the  canon,"  a  corrective  to  be 
applied  to  Scripture  itself.  Not  only  should  the  pyramiding 
clerical  order  be  accepted,  but  the  variety  and  spontaneity 
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of  the  Corinthian  church  should  be  rejected.  Paul  must  be 
made  to  take  back  his  "I  thank  God  I  speak  in  tongues . . ." 
and  his  "I  want  you  all  to  speak  in  tongues,  but  even  more 
to  prophesy."  Not  only  the  ecstatic  disorder  of  tongues,  but 
also  the  orderly,  edifying  contribution  of  all  members  in 
turn  speaking  prophetically  must  be  overcome,  for  the  evo- 
lution away  from  universal  ministry  was  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  thereby  has  revelatory  authority. 

The  flaws  in  this  argument  are  partly  on  the  level  of  logic. 
They  are  pointed  to  by  our  subtitle's  allusion  to  Wellhausen, 
whose  name  became  the  label  for  a  view  of  the  development 
of  Israelite  religion  which,  stimulating  as  it  was,  scholars  are 
now  abandoning.  Wellhausen  posited  that  Hebrew  religion 
must  have  evolved  gradually  out  of  polytheistic  paganism 
toward  ethical  monotheism.  On  this  basis  he  could  segre- 
gate the  various  literary  strands  and  editorial  layers,  dating 
the  passages  or  fragments  thereof  according  to  their  level. 
Then  when  the  sources  were  properly  arranged,  they  did  dis- 
play such  an  evolution.  The  brilliant  hypothesis  broke  down 
because  other  scholars  found  more  objective  ways  of  dating 
texts,  but  also  because  of  the  logical  fallacy  of  the  poisoned 
well,  a  sub-form  of  the  petitio  principii.  The  conclusion 
was  inevitably  built  in  from  the  way  the  data  were  arranged. 

Something  of  the  same  thing  goes  on  with  the  evolution 
discerned  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  letters  are  dated 
late,  largely  on  the  grounds  of  the  ministry  they  describe; 
then  this  type  of  ministry  is  considered  as  having  evolved 
with  the  passage  of  time  because  it  is  found  in  the  later 
writings.  But  scholars  would  not  have  stumbled  into  this 
begging  of  the  question  if  they  had  not  been  making  a 
deeper  error  of  method.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  texts  them- 
selves, they  began  with  post-biblical  knowledge  of  where 
Early  Catholicism  had  gone,  and  then  looked  for  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  movement  whose  end  (in  the  solidly  established 
episcopacy  of  the  following  century)   was  known. 

In  fact,  if  there  is  a  difference  between  the  authority  pat- 
tern of  these  churches  in  Crete  and  the  other  places  where 
Paul  left  or  sent  his  lieutenants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
congregations  to  whom  the  major  epistles  are  addressed,  on 
the  other,  it  would  be  that  the  Timothean  churches  are  pre- 
supposed to  be  younger,  and  not  older,  than  those  at  Rome 
and  Corinth  when  Paul  wrote  to  them. 
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Certainly  if  an  argument  is  to  be  based  upon  the  socio- 
logical and  pastoral  necessities  of  maturing  communities,  it 
must  be  the  age  of  the  churches  at  a  given  place  which 
counts.  Paul  visits  and  writes  to  churches  which  have  been 
self-governing  for  several  years;  Timothy  is  just  now  provid- 
ing newborn  congregations  for  the  first  time  with  the  organs 
of  self-government.  Timothy's  ministry  might  be  chrono- 
logically later  but  the  churches  he  is  establishing  are  less, 
rather  than  more  evolved.  Timothy  himself,  as  he  supplies 
these  churches  with  a  qualified  plural  ministry,  is  moving 
out  of  and  not  into  a  monarchic  role. 

Sometimes  the  claimed  evolution  toward  the  episcopate  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  Timothy  and  Titus  them- 
selves. This  cannot  stand  examination,  for  one  is  struck  by 
the  absence,  either  in  vocabulary  or  the  functions  described, 
of  any  reference  to  a  congregational  or  diocesan  base.  These 
men  are  not  called  bishop  but  "evangelist,"  "man  of  God," 
and  "servant  of  the  Lord."  Their  authority,  challenged  in 
Timothy's  case  because  of  his  youth,  had  no  congregational 
base;  it  rested  on  Paul's  sending  and  instructing  them.  They 
were  instructed  to  name  elder-bishops  and  deacons,  which 
indicates  that  there  were  none  as  yet.  Once  these  were 
named  the  church-planting  "man  of  God"  could  move  on. 
Thus  the  figures  of  Timothy  and  Titus  demonstrate  not  the 
rise  of  the  resident  bishop  but  the  survival  of  the  authori- 
tative itinerant. 

More  often,  the  "episcopacy"  is  seen  not  in  the  addressees 
but  in  the  description  of  the  "bishop"  in  I  Tim.  3  and 
Tit.  1.  Yet  only  a  sophomoric  approach  to  grammar  would 
conclude  from  the  use  of  the  singular  episcopos  that  there 
could  be  but  one  such  man.  I  Tim.  5  speaks  as  well  of  "a 
widow,"  by  no  means  proving  that  each  church  had  one  and 
only  one  widow;  the  singular  is  used  generically,  like  "the 
pupil"  in  a  text  on  education  methods.  As  in  Acts  20, 
"bishop"  and  "elder"  are  interchangeable  in  Tit.  1.  The 
task  of  "ruling"  is  assigned  to  the  (plural)  elders  and  bishops 
alike  in  I  Tim.  Thus,  if  we  do  not  posit  a  rigid  uniformity 
of  pattern  in  each  age  and  do  not  distort  interpretation  by 
extrapolating  backward  from  the  next  century,  nothing  in 
the  Pastorals  negates  the  generally  pluralistic  structure  we 
see  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. 
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VIII.    Offices  and  Charismata 

The  normal  approach  to  a  profusion  of  vocabulary,  such 
as  we  encounter  in  the  N.  T.  epistles,  is  to  establish  some 
general  categories.  If  one  begins  with  assumptions  about 
the  ministry,  these  will  be  reflected  in  the  pigeonholes  one 
uses.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  effort  will  be  made  to 
distinguish  between  "gifts"  on  one  hand  and  "offices"  or 
"ministries."  "Gifts"  are  those  activities  which  pop  out  un- 
predictably, in  that  erratic-ecstatic  way  which  since  Weber 
even  secular  language  calls  "charismatic."  They  are  a  bless- 
ing but  not  a  routine.  Then  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
fixed  functions,  recognized  or  conferred  for  life,  which  may 
not  require  an  enablement  by  charisma,  but  which  the 
ordered  community  needs.  Like  most  circular  arguments, 
this  one  appears  self-evident  unless  it  is  tested.  Just  where 
does  the  line  run  between  the  two  categories? 

The  usual  way  to  describe  the  differences  between  these 
two  kinds  of  ministry  would  refer  to  ordination;  but  that  is 
just  to  restate  the  question,  since  the  New  Testament  is  not 
clear  about  ordination.  There  is  clearly  the  practice  of  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.  It  was  applied  in  the  commissioning  of 
the  seven  (Acts  6:6),  of  Paul  (13:3),  and  perhaps  of  Timo- 
thy (I  Tim.  4:14),  so  that  it  might  seem  parallel  to  later 
sacramental  concepts.  Yet  it  was  also  applied  to  an  entire 
congregation  (Acts  8:17;  19:6)  or  to  an  individual  convert 
(9:17,  which  means  it  was  done  at  least  twice  to  Paul).  There 
is  thus  no  grounds  for  seeing  in  the  N.  T.  usage  a  clear  con- 
ception of  "ordination"  applying  to  some  Christians  and  not 
to  others.  Anointing  would  have  been  the  logical  way  to 
impart  such  an  office;  but  anointing  has  been  abolished,  or 
rather  fulfilled  and  generalized,  just  as  has  been  the  priest- 
hood. 

Another  line  of  distinction  might  be  discerned  procedur- 
ally. An  "office"  is  subject  to  a  congregation's  control  and 
may  be  taken  away;  a  "charisma"  is  personal  and  possessed 
for  life.  Elder,  teacher,  and  deacon  are  congregationally 
governed;  apostle  and  prophet  are  not.  Again  this  seems 
logical;  certainly  the  concept  of  apostle  needs  no  ratification 
by  a  church.  Yet  the  apostles  were  accountable  to  congre- 
gations, Paul  to  Antioch  and  Peter  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
witness  to  the  congregation's  responsibility  to  evaluate  the 
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ministry  of  the  itinerant  prophet  extends  into  the  Didache. 
(Even  if  independence  from  a  congregational  mandate  were 
attested  for  these  offices,  it  would  be  no  help  with  the  con- 
temporary issue  of  congregational  ministries.) 

In  yet  other  ways  we  may  categorize  types  of  tasks.  Bishop, 
pastor,  deacon  govern  churches;  speakers  in  tongues  and 
prophets  do  not.  Yet  in  Antioch  (Acts  13:1)  it  was  "prophets 
and  teachers"  who  led  the  church  and  had  the  authority  to 
send  out  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

Each  of  these  distinctions  (with  others,  such  as  the  length 
of  exercise  of  an  office)  represents  a  meaningful  question 
which  may  be  asked  as  an  aid  to  understanding.  Yet  none 
of  them  gives  grounds  for  affirming  that  there  does  and 
should  exist  in  the  N.  T.  church  a  category  of  persons  with 
no  specific  ministerial  call,  or  a  few  ministers  more  "set- 
apart"  than  the  rest.  Any  such  distinction  would  split  down 
the  middle  the  lists  of  offices. 

Typical  of  the  effort  to  defend  a  non-universal  ministry 
by  means  of  this  kind  of  distinction  is  T.  W.  Manson's  com- 
ment on  I  Cor.  12:27-30  {Ministry  and  Priesthood,  Christ's 
and  Ours,  Epworth,  London,  1958,  p.  69,  footnote):  "This 
passage  seems  to  mean  that  some  persons  are  appointed  by 
God,  namely  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  The  remain- 
der of  the  list  is  taken  up  not  with  persons  but  with  charis- 
mata. The  apostolic,  prophetic,  and  teaching  ministries  are 
permanently  associated  with  particular  persons:  the  other 
gifts  may  be  granted  to  anyone  at  any  time." 

Not  only  does  this  footnote  beg  the  question  by  assuming 
what  it  sets  out  to  prove.  Not  only  does  it  take  apart  a 
particular  brief  passage  which  possesses  a  very  unified  logic. 
It  actually  denies  the  very  point  of  the  passage  by  its  state- 
ment that  the  charismata  of  healing  and  tongues  and  inter- 
pretation can  be  everyone's  any  time.  If  the  basic  dichotomy 
between  person  or  office  and  gift  is  to  be  accepted,  it  can 
certainly  not  be  based  upon  this  passage,  whose  whole  thrust 
is  that  it  says  the  same  thing  about  apostles  and  prophets  as 
about  healers  and  tongues-speakers. 

When  one  finds  the  difference  between  office  and  charisma 
or  between  office  and  ministry  being  argued,  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  argument  is  of  course  to  retain  the  distinctness 
of  the  status  of  a  small  ministerial  group,  but  the  argument 
must  proceed  by  characterizing  the  non-ministerial  majority 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  respect  the  involvement  of  the  laity 
while  keeping  the  distinction  of  status.  One  clear  way  to  do 
this  is  to  ace  ntuate  the  brevity  or  the  instability  of  what 
the  layman  does,  by  concentrating  on  his  sharing  freely  in 
worship  services,  and  by  contrasting  the  stable  with  the 
passing.  This  is  fostered  by  the  identification  of  "charisma" 
with  the  incalculable,  unpredictable,  near-disorderly. 

This  misconception  of  the  charismatic  as  the  flashy, 
spontaneous,  discontinuous  is  partly  explainable  through 
the  prevalence  of  two  specific  modern  usages  of  the  term. 
Neither  of  these  is  faithful  to  N.  T.  usage,  but  both  are 
widespread. 

One  is  the  usage  of  sociologists  of  religion,  which  by  now 
is  so  widely  secularized  that  one  most  often  hears  actors  or 
politicians  spoken  of  as  having  "charisma."  The  usage  of 
Max  Weber  which  underlies  this  new  definition  was  in  the 
description  of  different  types  of  central  leadership.  A  relig- 
ious leader,  especially  in  the  first  generation  of  a  church  or 
a  revival,  may  come  to  his  office  by  virtue  of  "charisma,"  i.e., 
through  the  inexplicable  emotional  something  which  leads 
others  to  accept  his  authority.  But  then  in  the  next  gen- 
eration he  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  non-charismatic;  his 
successor  will  be  chosen  by  bureaucratic  procedures,  or  by 
training,  or  simply  by  the  founder's  choice. 

Whether  this  picture  is  a  helpful  analysis  of  the  evolution 
of  religious  groups  is  another  question;  here  we  must  point 
out  that  the  meaning  of  charisma  is  warped  when  it  is  thus 
focused  on  the  spectacular  and  the  powerful.  For  I  Cor.  12 
and  Rom.  12,  no  function,  no  Christian,  is  non-charismatic; 
some  charisma  is  flashy  and  some  is  not;  some  is  for  lead- 
ing and  some  is  for  helping. 

The  other  misleading  usage  is  still  more  recent.  When 
the  patterns  of  piety  and  ministry  which  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  Pentecostal  denominations  came  to  be  accepted 
by  groups  within  the  older  denominations,  it  was  obvious 
that  "neo-Pentecostal"  was  not  a  very  fitting  name,  and  that 
some  other  phrases  from  the  Pentecostal  traditions  ("full 
Gospel,"  Assemblies  of  God)  would  not  fit.  Somehow  it 
came  about  that  the  appellation  "charismatic  movement" 
came  to  rapid  widespread  acceptance.  Michael  Smart,  lead- 
ing British  figure  in  this  movement,  brings  to  his  listeners  at 
a  conference  on  "Church  and  Charisma"  the  greetings  of 
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"many  charismatics  in  England."  Thus  the  usage  is  estab- 
lished that  the  charismata  are  the  particular  gifts  of  prophecy, 
tongues,  healing,  but  not  the  others.  People  who  demon- 
strate these  gifts  are  charismatic,  and  others  are  not.  This 
is  counter  to  the  teaching  of  I  Cor.  12-14,  which  is  that  all 
gifts  are  charismatic,  that  none  are  undisciplined,  and  that 
the  more  ecstatic  are  not  the  more  excellent. 

According  to  Ernst  Kasemann  (Amt  und  Gemeinde  im 
Neuen  Testament:  in  Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besinnungen 
I,  Gottingen,  1960,  p.  109  ff.),  the  term  "spiritual  gifts" 
(pneumatika)  was  current  in  hellenistic  pagan  usage  to  refer 
to  ecstatic  experiences,  self-accrediting  in  their  extraordinary 
character.  While  Paul  accepts  this  term,  he  largely  displaces 
it  with  the  unfamiliar  "grace  gifts"  (charismata),  changing 
its  meaning  at  three  significant  points: 

—  He  stretches  out  the  application  of  the  term  to  apply 
to  all  the  functions,  including  the  most  modest  ones, 
which  a  baptized  Christian  may  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  in  the  congregation. 

—  By  emphasizing  that  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  erratic  but  orderly  and  edifying 
(I  Cor.  12:2,  3),  he  reverses  the  premium  placed  by  the 
self-styled  "pneumatics"  upon  the  self-accrediting  claims 
of  the  ecstatic  phenomena. 

—  By  the  change  in  vocabulary  he  accents  that  these  gifts 
are  forms  of  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  (charis), 
rather  than  privileged  possession  of  a  special  personal 
enablement. 

The  Corinthian  reader  considering  himself  a  "pneumatic" 
would  have  been  struck  by  these  aspects  of  Paul's  writing. 
It  is  ironic  that  a  usage  which  Paul  introduced  in  order  thus 
to  teach  against  over-valuing  the  special  endowment  of  a 
few  has  come  in  modern  usage  to  be  a  standard  label  for 
just  what  he  was  opposing. 

Kasemann's  point  is  confirmed  independently  by  the 
Catholic  Francisco  Lepargneur  of  Sao  Paulo  (cited  from  an 
unpublished  study  document  by  Walther  Hollenweger  in 
Ecumenical  Review,  April,  1968,  p.  167  f.):  ". . .  according  to 
St.  Paul  the  supernatural  quality  is  not  the  criterion  which 
distinguishes  the  charismatic. . . .  Rather  Paul  subsumes 
under  the  term  charisma  such  ordinary  things  as  almsgiving, 
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exercising  leadership,  teaching  (Rom.  12:6-8),  marriage  or 
celibacy  (I  Cor.  7:7).  Even  more,  it  is,  according  to  Leparg- 
neur,  a  characteristic  of  pagan  religions  to  identify  the 
extraordinary  or  the  supernatural  with  a  divine  gift " 

These  two  strands  of  language  practice  have  pretty  well 
fixed  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  current  English.  We  can- 
not stop  the  evolution  of  popular  parlance,  but  we  can  ask 
(just  as  we  do  with  the  meaning  of  "person"  in  the  Trinity) 
that  new  definitions  not  be  read  back  into  ancient  docu- 
ments. To  correct  for  this  warp  would  do  much  to  undercut 
the  assumption  that  charisma  and  office  are  on  two  levels, 
the  one  spontaneous  and  the  other  fixed,  the  one  lively 
and  the  other  reliable. 

The  only  way  to  define  "office"  in  such  a  way  as  to  bear 
no  relationship  at  all  to  "gift"  is  to  make  a  given  task  so 
objective,  formal,  impersonal  that  it  must  and  and  can  be 
discharged  by  someone  whom  God  has  not  prepared  for  it. 

There  is  one  meaningful  distinction  which  we  must  recog- 
nize here,  based  not  in  our  prior  assumptions  but  in  the 
apostolic  writings  themselves.  I  Cor.  12  speaks  of  the  prophet 
and  the  speaker  in  tongues  as  specific  ministries  not  given  to 
all  (12:29  f.);  but  then  in  14:5  both  tongues  and  prophecy 
are  described  as  desirable  for  all.  We  need  not  decide 
whether  14:5  is  meant  literally  or  hyperbolically.  In  either 
case  it  represents  (as  does  the  designation  of  agape  as  a 
"more  excellent"  gift  in  12:31  and  13)  a  stretching  of  the 
linguistic  categories  to  fit  the  Corinthians'  problem,  and  not 
a  negation  of  the  general  statements  of  chapter  12,  whereby 
prophet  and  tongues-speaker  are  specific  recognizable  gifts 
of  particular  persons. 

IX.   Redefinition  from  the  Center 

The  centralization  of  the  ministerial  responsibility  in 
churches  came  about  by  various  combinations  of  cumulation 
and  elimination.  In  some  cases  several  tasks  were  laid  upon 
one  man  —  most  representative  of  this  is  the  contemporary 
American  pastoral  jack-of-all-trades.  In  other  times  and 
places  the  other  functions  and  offices  disappeared  (like 
prophecy  and  tongues)  or  moved  up  out  of  the  congregation 
(like  the  bishop),  leaving  only  the  priest  with  his  chiefly 
sacramental  role. 
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These  two  contradictory  tendencies  do  not  work  them- 
selves out  in  isolation  from  one  another.  They  rather 
operate  concurrently,  and  the  fruit  of  their  tension  is  a 
clustering  of  the  various  ministries  in  a  position  of  subor- 
dination around  the  one  deemed  central.  An  Anglican 
minister  in  America  will  be  responsible  for  congregational 
programs  including  building  and  charities,  will  keep  records 
and  make  pastoral  calls,  will  help  persons  with  their  prob- 
lems by  counseling  or  referral,  will  preach  and  teach,  will 
represent  moral  concern  in  the  face  of  the  neighborhood's 
social  issues,  will  keep  on  good  terms  with  community  lead- 
ers; but  the  center  of  his  task  is  being  a  priest,  sacramentally 
authorized  to  perform  the  saving  rites  in  God's  name.  The 
Nazarene  minister  will  fill  almost  the  same  social  role,  and 
will  spend  85-90  percent  of  his  time  doing  the  same  things. 
Only  in  the  Sunday  morning  service  itself  will  their  behav- 
ior be  significantly  different:  his  ministry  has  its  meaning 
not  in  what  happens  to  the  bread  and  wine  but  in  the  work 
of  grace  which  through  his  ministry  the  Holy  Spirit  brings 
about  in  the  heart  of  the  listener.  The  "pastoral  director" 
concept  proposed  by  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  much-publicized  study  of  patterns  of  ministry  and  min- 
isterial education  again  covers  the  same  ground  but  finds  its 
center  in  the  coordinating  function. 

The  form  of  this  logic  which  conservative  Protestants  with 
a  sense  of  history  find  more  appealing  is  centered  upon 
proclamation.  To  this  we  shall  return  substantively  in  a 
moment;  but  first  we  need  to  give  attention  to  the  problems 
which  arise  for  understanding  and  discussion  when  we  deal 
with  any  form  of  this  logic,  which  casts  over  the  entire  min- 
isterial "job  description"  the  significance  of  the  10-15  per- 
cent which  varies. 

In  varied  ways  the  central  concept  spreads  out  and  takes 
over  the  others.  This  may  take  the  form  of  the  claim  that 
the  "subordinate"  tasks  may  only  be  properly  performed  by 
someone  who  is  first  of  all  discharging  the  primary  one.  Only 
someone  seen  in  a  priestly  role  can  counsel  effectively;  or 
only  someone  competent  faithfully  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
can  be  trusted  to  administer  Christian  education;  the  central 
definition  becomes  the  prerequisite  for  the  validity  of  the 
other  functions.  But  the  interrelation  can  also  be  a  positive 
one.  To  stay  with  the  same  examples,  counseling  is  no  longer 
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just  counseling  but  becomes  itself  a  priestly  service.  Chris- 
tian education  becomes  itself  proclamation;  social  action 
becomes  evangelism. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  or  dishonest  about  these  lines  of 
thought,  but  they  can  cause  confusion  by  their  variety.  To 
say,  "Proclamation  is  the  central  ministry,"  may  have  one  of 
several  meanings,  which  are  not  interchangeable  and  may 
even  be  contradictory,  e.g.: 

—  proclamation  is  one  specific,  identifiable  function,  which 
is  more  important,  less  dispensable,  than  other  specific 
functions; 

—  proclamation  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  ministries  of 
the  church,  which  explains  their  value  without  being  a 
basis  for  discriminating  among  them; 

—  proclamation  is  a  discernible  criterion  whereby  one  can 
measure  when  or  whether  the  other  ministries  are  val- 
idly exercised; 

—  the  person  charged  with  proclamation  is  the  proper 
leader  of  the  congregation; 

—  the  content  of  proclamation  determines  the  identity  of 
a  given  congregation. 

Each  of  these  statements  is  worth  taking  seriously;  some  of 
them  have  a  long  and  honorable  history  behind  them.  Yet 
the  lack  of  discrimination  among  them,  and  the  failure  to 
define  "proclamation"  itself,  usually  gives  to  statements  about 
the  centrality  of  proclamation  a  quality  of  incantation  rather 
than  of  testable,  arguable  reasoning. 

X.   The  Centrality  of  Preaching 

Especially  since  the  Reformation,  the  "proper  preaching 
of  the  Word"  has  been  central  in  definitions  of  both  the 
church  and  her  ministry.  Just  what  "the  Word"  means  and 
what  "proper"  means  have  varied  immensely  from  Luther 
to  Calvin  and  from  Wesley  to  Barth,  but  formally  the  criter- 
ion has  stayed  stable. 

What  we  need  to  test  here  is  not  primarily  whether  the 
term  "proclamation"  is  biblically  derived,  nor  whether  there 
should  be  "proclamation"  in  the  church,  but  a  much  nar- 
rower question.  Is  the  word's  definition  sufficiently  objec- 
tive and  clear  that  anyone  can  use  it  and  get  the  same 
"measurement"? 
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It  is  clear  that  early  Protestantism,  especially  in  its  Luth- 
eran form,  believed  the  meaning  to  be  this  clear.  All  other 
functions  of  the  church,  and  all  other  ministries,  were  either 
abandoned  or  turned  over  to  the  state.  Yet  the  variety  of 
meanings  the  concept  has  had  since  then  makes  it  doubtful 
that  we  can  still  assume  it  to  be  clear.  Protestants  have 
continued  to  have  "preaching,"  yet  whether  either  the  verbal 
meaning  of  what  is  preached,  or  the  social  and  moral  mean- 
ing of  the  event  of  preaching  has  thereby  remained  nearly 
enough  the  same  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  everything  else, 
is  most  doubtful. 

For  some,  "preaching"  is  most  obviously  a  public,  formal 
kind  of  discourse,  for  which  the  pulpit  before  a  goodly  audi- 
ence is  the  appropriate  frame;  for  others,  it  can  be  commun- 
ication of  all  types  in  all  kinds  of  contexts.  For  some,  it 
most  emphatically  does,  and  for  others,  it  most  emphatically 
need  not,  find  explicitly  its  norms,  or  subject  matter,  or 
mandate  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  For  some, 
it  is,  after  the  model  of  the  apostolic  sermons  of  Acts,  spoken 
in  the  marketplace  to  a  crowd  of  unbelievers;  for  others,  it 
includes  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  faith  addressed  to 
believers;  for  still  others,  including  the  Reformers  who  gave 
the  phrase  the  widest  currency,  it  is  consciously  addressed  to 
a  mixed  multitude  in  which,  rejecting  the  Anabaptist  call 
for  a  visible  community  of  faith,  belief  and  unbelief  were 
inextricably  mixed. 

All  of  these  usages  may  be  right,  i.e.,  each  of  them  may 
have  a  concrete  meaning  which,  when  carefully  stated  and 
tested,  is  arguable  within  a  given  context;  yet  once  again  the 
mixing  of  them  all  undermines  them  all.  To  move  from 
the  preachers  of  Acts  to  the  teacher  of  James  3  or  the  teach- 
ing elder  of  the  Pastorals,  from  Calvin  to  Finney  to  Billy 
Graham,  and  think  one  word  covers  that  all,  is  simply  to 
render  that  word  useless. 

Let  us  then  ask  first  not  whether  there  is  a  clear,  solid 
concept  of  preaching,  but  whether  there  was  in  the  New 
Testament  one  particular  preaching  office,  identifiable  as 
distinctly  as  the  other  ministries.  The  N.  T.  does  speak  of 
a  kerygma  or  proclamation  (though  not  as  frequently  nor 
with  as  precise  a  meaning  as  the  term  has  come  to  have  in 
current  theologians'  usage)  but  the  corresponding  personal 
noun  keryx,  preacher  or  herald,   is  used  only  three  times, 
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twice  as  synonym  for  apostle  (I  Tim.  2:7,  II  Tim.  1:11)  and 
once  for  Noah.  Many  of  the  N.  T.  ministries  involve  verbal 
communication  which  can  be  conceived  broadly  as  "pro- 
claiming," but  neither  in  the  most  varied  picture  (Corin- 
thians) nor  in  the  least  varied  (Pastoral  Epistles)  is  there 
one  particular  ministry  thus  defined. 

For  Luther,  we  observed,  both  the  function  and  the  con- 
tent had  a  self-evident  definition.  Yet  even  for  Luther,  and 
even  more  clearly  in  other  forms  of  Protestantism,  the  things 
a  preacher  talked  about  in  the  pulpit  soon  broadened  out 
beyond  the  criterion.  For  Luther  at  the  outset,  only  the 
message  of  "Justification  by  Grace  Alone  Through  Faith 
Alone"  was  "the  Word"  to  be  proclaimed.  But  as  the  years 
went  on  this  central  theme  had  to  be  fenced  about  and 
filled  in  with  polemic  against  other  doctrines,  with  instruc- 
tion of  the  ignorant,  with  teaching  the  law,  with  admonish- 
ing to  good  works.  Our  point  is  not  to  suggest  that  such  a 
broadening  should  not  have  taken  place,  but  that  when  it 
does  the  label  "proclamation"  for  what  is  going  on  is  no 
longer  a  precise  criterion  but  rather  a  general  slogan.  This 
duality  of  meaning,  with  "gospel"  meaning  sometimes  a 
specific  communication-content  distinct  from  other  messages, 
and  other  times  serving  as  a  general  heading  for  all  Chris- 
tian communication,  has  been  with  us  ever  since. 

There  were  in  the  early  church,  and  there  are  today,  many 
kinds  of  verbal  communication.  All  of  them,  we  hope  and 
pray,  are  in  one  way  or  another  testimonies  to  the  grace  of 
God;  but  the  very  effort  to  pull  just  one  strand,  one  set  of 
phrases  or  propositions,  one  way  of  speaking,  or  one  audi- 
ence, or  one  minister,  as  "central"  to  all  the  others,  has  not 
yet  yielded  a  solid  yardstick,  and  has  thereby  refuted  itself. 
Revivalism  regained  that  clarity  for  a  time,  by  lodging  the 
special  kind  of  preaching  in  a  special  kind  of  meetings. 
But  once  "revivalistic"  preaching  became  the  steady  diet  of 
"revivalistic"  denominations,  preaching  there  also  had  to 
reinstate  the  elements  of  instruction,  polemic,  and  admo- 
nition. 

XL    Context  and  Content  in  New  Testament  Preaching 

Having  sought  in  vain  for  a  particular  concept  of  preach- 
ing to  serve  as  a  criterion  for  church  and  ministry,  let  us 
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keep  the  word  as  a  general  label  for  the  varieties  of  verbal 
ministry  in  New  Testament  times.  Perhaps  further  atten- 
tion to  these  varieties  may  throw  light  on  the  ministry  ques- 
tion from  another  side. 

Only  by  guess  and  surmise  do  we  construct  a  notion  of 
what  the  early  church  services  were  like.  The  discourses 
reported  in  Acts  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  "business 
meetings"  of  chapters  11  and  15,  outside  the  church.  We 
have  traces  of  creeds,  hymns  and  prayers,  and  prophecies,  but 
not  of  "sermons."  Apostles,  elders,  and  teachers  must  all 
have  instructed  and  admonished  and  preached  in  divers 
other  ways,  but  without  any  hint  that  one  kind  of  speech 
has  priority. 

Yet  there  is  one  genuine  distinction.  C.  H.  Dodd  has 
demonstrated  that  when  speaking  to  non-Christians  the  early 
church  did  have  a  most  specific  message.  Here  the  "procla- 
mation" spoke  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
followed  by  a  summons  to  repent  and  believe.  It  assumed 
that  the  listener  was  not  a  believer;  its  effect  was  that  he 
cither  came  to  believe  or  was  confirmed  in  his  unbelief. 

It  is  clearly  possible  to  distinguish  from  this  those  teach- 
ing processes  in  the  church  which  presuppose  the  listener's 
faith.  The  earthly  works  and  words  of  Jesus,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment's text  and  its  application  to  Christ,  creeds  and  hymns, 
moral  guides  were  taught  to  believers.  This  recital  was  the 
foundation  of  the  church's  identity  and  the  prerequisite  for 
her  growth  in  numbers  and  in  devotion. 

This  distinction  between  kerygma  and  didache  has  been 
overdone  by  faddists,  and  the  reaction  to  it  has  also  been 
overdone.  Proclamation  in  this  sense  and  "teaching"  are  not 
two  disconnected  bodies  of  truth.  Yet  it  did  make  a  differ- 
ence to  the  N.  T.  preacher  whether  his  listener  was  in  the 
church  or  ouside  it,  a  difference  not  only  in  tactics  but  in 
content. 

Thus  we  have  come  upon  a  new  dimension  of  definition, 
and  a  much  more  solid  one  —  "proclamation"  defined  not 
by  a  specific  office  but  by  a  specific  listener,  namely  the 
unbeliever.  But  this  is  clearly  not  what  the  Reformation 
meant,  for  the  whole  concern  of  Reformation  theology  was 
to  justify  restructuring  the  organized  church  without  shaking 
its  foundations.  The  Reformation  retained  infant  baptism 
and   state-coerced  church  membership;    thus   the  distinction 
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between  believers  and  unbelievers,  members  and  non- 
members,  could  not  become  visible.  The  true  church  had 
to  be  denned  independent  of  its  membership.  "The  church 
is  where  the  word  is  properly  preached  and  the  sacraments 
properly  administered"  is  a  criterion  applying  to  the  pastor 
and  the  synod,  not  the  congregation  or  the  Christian. 

All  men  are  in  the  church  (by  baptism):  all  are  sinners 
needing  to  be  called  to  faith  as  if  for  the  first  time.  The 
distinction  between  those  who  are  Christians  and  those  who 
are  not,  self-evident  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  any  mis- 
sionary situation,  was  denied  by  the  Reformation  from  both 
ends;  on  one  hand  by  baptizing  everyone  and  on  the  other 
by  considering  the  reign  of  sin  still  unbroken  in  the  life  of 
the  believer,  limiting  the  reality  of  regeneration.  Thus 
preaching,  denned  without  reference  to  the  faith  —  or  non- 
faith  —  stance  of  the  addressee,  will  keep  preaching  within 
the  church  the  same  call  to  repentance  which  the  apostles 
preached  outside,  and  never  get  around  to  building  up  vis- 
ible communities  of  committed  believers. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  believers  need  to  be  reminded  of 
what  they  already  believe,  called  to  renew  their  response  to 
the  mercies  of  God.  There  must  have  been  in  the  early 
church  much  more  repetition  and  reinforcement  of  past 
commitment  than  in  our  day.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  to  be  thought  of  as  a  specific  mode  of  discourse  distinct 
from  admonition,  exposition,  confession,  and  praise,  and 
borne  by  a  particular  minister. 

XII.   Magisterium  and  Magistracy 

We  have  noted  that  concentration  on  proclamation  as  the 
definition  of  the  church,  if  it  was  not  developed  in  order 
to  justify  the  retention  of  the  Volkskirche,  at  least  made  the 
Reformers  unable  to  criticize  what  they  were  retaining  at 
this  the  point  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  membership.  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  them  that  there  was  any  special  correlation 
between  these  definitions  and  the  mono-pastoral  pattern.  Yet 
there  was,  for  the  same  Constantinian  marriage  between 
church  and  society  which  makes  the  line  of  faith/unbelief 
disappear  makes  the  pastor  part  of  the  power  structure. 

George  H.  Williams  has  given  currency  to  the  term  "mag- 
isterial" to  define  the  official  Reformation.     It  points  to  two 
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different  characteristics  of  the  medieval  and  Reformation 
pattern:  that  the  ministry  was  managed  by  the  state  (the 
magistracy)  and  that  it  was  basically  a  theological  teaching 
function  whose  standards  were  set  in  the  universities  (the 
magisterium).  The  interworking  of  these  two  dimensions  in 
the  institution  providing  for  one  trained  supported  minister 
per  parish  continues  to  be  the  pattern  by  which  it  seems 
other  approaches  must  be  judged,  even  though  its  initial 
political  backing  by  government  has  been  abandoned  in 
most  societies. 

By  no  means  are  the  psychological  and  economic  mean- 
ings of  the  pastor's  identification  with  or  dependence  on  the 
political  and  intellectual  elite  all  changed  when  the  official 
"state  church"  link  is  gone.  The  moral  subserviency  of  such 
a  person  to  the  "magistrate"  was  structurally  obvious  in  the 
Middle  Ages  when  it  was  the  prince  himself  who  hired  the 
priest.  This  made  him  a  very  easy  prey  to  persecution  or 
pressure.  But  the  problem  does  not  change  only  by  dis- 
establishing the  churches.  In  North  America  the  "prince" 
is  replaced  not  by  another  government  figure  but  by  what 
amounts  morally  to  the  same  thing,  by  a  dominant  member 
or  members  of  the  economic  establishment  in  his  society, 
who  still  decide  from  year  to  year  how  to  finance  the  pastoral 
post. 

Another  weakness  of  this  pattern,  which  is  coming  to  light 
with  special  clarity  in  our  day,  as  the  foreign  missionary 
movement  is  being  reflected  over  in  a  more  critical  way,  is 
the  fact  that  such  a  structure  is  by  definition  incapable  of 
expanding  rapidly  in  a  missionary  context.  It  is  neither 
educationally  nor  financially  possible  to  train  or  to  support 
persons  of  this  caliber  (nor  would  it  necessarily  be  healthy 
for  the  young  congregation)  in  the  growing  churches  in  the 
"non-Christian  world."  The  more  effective  churches  are  in 
mission,  the  more  rapidly  they  grow,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  "providing  an  adequately  trained  ministry"  is  a  statis- 
tical impossibility. 

The  other  dimension  of  the  "magisterial"  pattern  was  its 
intellectual  involvement  in  a  university  context.  Today  a 
minimum  of  observation  makes  it  clear  what  special  dangers 
of  intellectual  subserviency  flow  from  the  conception  of  the 
ministry  as  basically  a  "profession"  calling  for  graduate  study 
as  the  requisite  preparation  for  it.     The  New  Testament 


(James  3)   was  already  clear  on  the  special  dangers  involved 
in  making  of  the  gospel  a  subject  for  "teaching." 

XIII.   Professionalism 

Any  "isms"  can  be  expected  to  be  the  focus  of  strong  feel- 
ings, and  this  one  is  no  exception.  For  those  who  use  this 
word  with  a  bad  taste,  it  signifies  a  person  who: 

—  makes  an  issue  of  the  respect  to  which  his  role  entitles 
him; 

—  works  at  least  partly  for  the  rewards  of  money  and 
prestige; 

—  moves  toward  the  goal  of  promotion  to  a  better  job 
elsewhere,  rather  than  identifying  himself  for  long  with 
a  given  congregation; 

—  is  reluctant  to  serve  beyond  his  eight  hours,  or  to  accept 
tasks  which  are  not  his  specialty; 

—  may  argue  that  people  will  appreciate  him  more,  and 
thus  be  helped  more  by  him,  if  they  pay  him  more; 

—  finds  it  hard  to  relate  to  others  as  persons  because  (in 
his  mind  or  theirs)  his  role  gets  in  the  way. 

For  those  to  whom  the  term  has  a  basically  wholesome 
ring,  it  has  a  different  set  of  meanings.    A  "professional": 

—  trains  and  disciplines  himself  so  that  he  can  be  counted 
on  to  do  well  what  is  expected  of  him; 

—  accepts  without  complaint,  whenever  necessary,  the  un- 
pleasant tasks  which  are  part  of  his  role,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not; 

—  represents  for  the  community  and  for  individuals  a 
reliable  landmark  on  the  social  map  —  anyone  knows 
what  he's  there  for; 

—  earns  the  community's  respect  not  so  much  for  himself 
as  for  the  subject  matter  or  the  service  he  represents; 

—  acquires  and  maintains  a  body  of  specialized  knowledge. 

To  weigh  the  good  tastes  against  the  bad,  as  a  way  to 
evaluate  "the  professional  ministry,"  is  a  hopeless  task. 
Which  of  these  traits  are  part  of  the  definition  and  which 
are  abuses  will  depend  on  which  sociology  text  we  read.  Our 
concern  should  not  be  to  say  yes  or  no  to  the  profession  but 
to  be  freed  from  the  assumption  that  we  are  bound  to  say 
systematically  either  yes  or  no  to  the  profession.     The  defi- 


nition  of  a  given  profession  has  its  locus  not  in  pure  theory 
but  in  a  given  society;  what  it  means  to  exercise  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  expectations  of  the  society.  Sometimes  these 
expectations  will  correspond  with  the  activities  to  which  God 
and  a  congregation  are  led  to  assign  a  person;  but  they  need 
not,  and  when  they  do  not,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
church  does  not  believe  in  excellence. 

To  say  that  every  church  must  have  one  and  only  one 
professional  minister,  so  defined  that  the  community  can  say 
he  "looks  like  a  minister"  as  they  can  say  of  a  building  that 
it  "looks  like  a  church,"  would  be  to  fail  to  appropriate  the 
"fullness  of  Christ."  To  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no 
elder  or  teacher  should  ever  be  recognizable  by  other  clergy- 
men as  a  colleague,  or  that  no  task  should  be  so  clearly 
defined  that  one  could  discipline  himself  to  be  good  at  it, 
would  be  an  irrational  negative  dependence  on  what  it 
denies. 

Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  anyone  who  favors  the  concept 
of  "profession"  will  then  advocate  the  "professional  ministry" 
in  its  current  form.  In  fact,  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
much  of  the  unhappiness  with  the  "pastorate"  on  the  part 
of  those  who  forsake  it  after  a  few  years  is  that  they  did 
measure  it  by  the  standards  of  a  profession.  There  is  not 
the  commonly  held  understanding  of  the  role,  shared  by  the 
individual,  those  who  trained  him,  those  who  hire  him,  and 
the  surrounding  society,  which  characterizes  the  other  profes- 
sions. He  may  be  trained  and  gifted  in  expository  preaching, 
but  "they"  expect  administration.  He  may  be  prepared  for 
counseling,  but  "they"  want  him  to  scold.  He  may  be  con- 
cerned for  the  moral  and  social  impact  of  the  decisions  which 
his  adult  members  make  on  their  jobs;  they  want  him  to 
attend  to  the  younger  and  the  older  members.  The  point 
made  by  these  examples  is  not  that  his  expectations  are  right 
and  "theirs"  wrong,  but  that  the  "job  description"  does  not 
have  the  clarity  which  is  needed  to  define  a  true  profession. 

This  identifies  the  flaw  in  the  frequent  argument  that,  if 
the  mono-pastoral  pattern  was  not  needed  before,  it  is  made 
necessary  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  society.  It 
used  to  be  the  case,  one  can  argue,  that  the  farmer  could  be 
called  from  his  plow  to  be  a  preacher,  because  there  was  no 
specialization  in  the  rest  of  society.  Now  that  we  move  into 
an  urbanized  society  where  every  social  role  must  be  clearly 
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defined  and  highly  specialized,  is  it  not  appropriate  to  intro- 
duce, consciously  and  responsibly,  a  higher  degree  of  min- 
isterial specialization? 

The  flaw  in  this  argument  is  its  assumption  that  the  pro- 
fessional ministry  is  a  specialization.  Whether  we  look  at 
it  in  terms  of  job  analysis,  or  in  comparison  and  contrast 
with  the  lists  of  ministries  we  find  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  clear  that  the  "pastoral  role"  is  just  the  opposite.  It 
Involves  a  gathering  together  under  the  responsibility  of  one 
man  of  many  diverse  tasks  which  in  the  New  Testament 
church  would  have  been  widely  shared  among  numerous 
persons,  perhaps  each  of  them  less  competent  to  do  the  whole 
job  but  likely  each  of  them  more  competent  to  do  his  one 
share  than  the  average  recent  seminary  graduate  would  be 
to  handle  everything. 

It  could  in  fact  be  argued  further  that  when  in  rural 
society  a  farmer  was  called  to  share  in  the  ministry  this  was 
a  highly  specialized  assignment,  since  to  minister  to  farmers 
a  farmer  was  chosen.  When  in  our  day  the  congregation  is 
made  up  of  persons  of  a  host  of  different  educational  and 
professional,  social  and  psychological  characteristics,  the 
normal  consideration  of  specialization  for  tasks  should  call 
for  a  greater  scattering  of  types  and  assignments  of  ministry, 
rather  than  for  concentration  of  most  functions  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who,  by  virtue  of  his  own  education,  and  even 
more  by  virtue  of  his  unique  job,  does  not  share  a  common 
background  or  occupation  with  anyone  in  his  congregation. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  there  are  points  at  which  the 
standard  sociological  meaning  of  the  profession  does  pose 
special  questions  to  the  church  in  the  modern  world.  If  we 
moved  away  from  the  slanted  characterizations  above,  to  the 
more  objective  sociological  definition,  there  would  probably 
be  six  crucial  marks; 

(a)  Full-time  work  with  full  financial  support.  We  have 
indicated  why  this  should  not  be  made  a  determining 
variable;  thus  while  not  accepting  that  it  be  the  defi- 
nition of  ministry,  we  need  not  reject  it. 

(b)  A  clearly  definable,  quasi-unique  function.  This  should 
be  true  of  every  ministry;  all  the  more  should  it  be  true 
of  those  financially  supported  by  the  congregation. 
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These  two  characteristics  of  the  "profession"  thus  do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  insertion  of  certain  ministries  into 
the  larger  society  in  the  form  of  recognized  professions.  We 
should  probably  ask,  out  of  principle,  that  there  be  more 
than  one  such  profession:  that  the  functions  of  theologian, 
counselor,  chaplain,  and  coordinator  of  congregational  pro- 
gram not  be  combined  so  as  to  lose  this  very  clarity  of  the 
definition.  We  should  ask  how  the  profession  gives  to  his 
recognition  of  the  non-professional  ministries  a  structure 
just  as  firm  as  their  recognition  of  him. 

But  the  other  standard  definitions  of  "profession"  are  not 
as  easily  integrated  into  the  church. 

(c)  The  professional  is  most  naturally  thought  of  as  serv- 
ing a  total  population.  A  lawyer  may  be  the  full-time 
employee  of  a  corporation,  but  this  is  exceptional.  A 
medical  doctor  may  very  exceptionally  be  employed  by 
a  specific  clientele,  such  as  a  state  hospital,  but  most 
naturally  his  services  are  available  for  anyone  who 
needs  them;  since  normally  one  does  not  plan  for  acci- 
dent or  sickness,  it  would  not  be  logical  for  a  given 
constituency  to  hire  a  bone  surgeon  or  a  probate  law- 
yer to  serve  them.  Because  his  services  are  available  to 
the  total  community,  or  rather  to  any  individuals  with- 
in that  total  community  who  happen  to  need  him,  his 
services  must  be  as  free  of  ideology  or  theology  as 
possible. 

He  must  himself  not  be  guided  by  theological  or 
moral  commitments  which  keep  him  from  rendering 
the  kind  of  services  which  the  public  will  want.  A 
Jehovah's  Witness  who  does  not  believe  in  transfusions 
cannot  be  a  surgeon;  a  communist  cannot  with  integ- 
rity be  a  corporation  lawyer. 

This  dependence  on  the  ideological  common  denom- 
inator of  the  total  community  to  be  served  does  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  definition  of  the  "minister"  as 
a  professional.  For  the  total  society  to  be  his  constitu- 
ency means  that  he  cannot  be  the  committed  theologian 
of  a  missionary  minority;  he  cannot  accept  the  social 
task  of  "religionist"  smoothing  people's  encounter  with 
sickness  and  tension  if  his  calling  is  to  be  a  prophetic 
"troubler  of  Israel." 
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(d)  The  more  specialized  the  profession,  the  less  the  society 
needing  his  services  is  capable  of  evaluating  them.  I 
have  chosen  my  grocery  store  or  service  station  on  the 
basis  of  adequacy  of  services  rendered  on  a  competitive 
market;  but  I  have  no  background  of  experience  to 
choose  a  brain  surgeon  or  a  criminal  lawyer  on  that 
basis.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  a  profession  be  defined 
by  the  existence  of  peer  relations,  whereby  the  standards 
of  the  task  are  defined  and  enforced  not  by  the  clientele 
(who  have  neither  criteria  nor  structures  to  do  it)  but 
by  fellow  professionals,  by  the  bar  association  and  the 
college  of  surgeons.  Thus  in  some  ways  the  clergyman's 
self-understanding  and  sense  of  what  it  means  to  be 
doing  a  respectable  job  will  be  governed  as  much  by 
the  values  and  working  patterns  of  his  colleagues  serv- 
ing churches  of  other  denominations  as  by  the  congre- 
gation which  employs  him. 

At  these  two  points  the  concept  of  profession  does 
have  to  be  broken  and  remolded  if  it  is  to  serve  the 
believers'  church.  If  the  Christian  community  is  a  mis- 
sionary minority  not  coextensive  with  society,  then  the 
tasks  of  her  servants  must  be  defined  by  the  minority's 
values  and  not  by  the  consensus  of  the  larger  society. 
At  some  points  the  two  communities'  values  may 
coincide  sufficiently  that  one  may  serve  both;  thus  a 
congregation  may  employ  a  worker  in  interracial  com- 
munity relations.  At  other  points  they  are  in  oppo- 
sition: Quakers  cannot  provide  the  Green  Berets  with 
a  chaplain.  To  make  the  point  generally,  the  profes- 
sional's services  are  intentionally  ideologically  neutral; 
whereas  the  Christian  minister's  must  be  theologically 
partisan. 

The  specificity  of  church  orientation  must  not  only 
remold  the  concept  of  profession  with  regard  to  the 
worker's  value  commitment;  his  governance  must  like- 
wise be  congregational.  For  a  Protestant  pastor's  vision 
of  his  task  to  be  defined  by  the  association  of  priests, 
rabbis,  and  pastors  in  his  community  is  to  pull  him 
away  from  the  specific  congregation  he  is  serving,  and 
to  focus  his  vision  on  those  aspects  of  his  task  which  are 
least  specific  to  his  own  congregation's  functioning. 
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(e)  Professional  functions  are  interchangeable.  The  reason 
for  the  pattern  of  government  by  one's  peers  is  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  public  of  relative  uni- 
formity of  product.  An  optometrist,  or  a  computer 
programmer,  or  a  high  school  German  teacher  can  do 
about  the  same  job  wherever  you  find  one.  If  one  re- 
signs, the  employer  or  the  client  can  get  another  to  fill 
the  same  slot.  As  persons,  two  professionals  may  be  very 
different;  but  the  services  they  render  will  be  the  same. 
Interchangeability  serves  not  only  to  provide  the  pub- 
lic an  identifiable  set  of  abilities,  but  also  to  foster 
mobility  within  the  profession,  thus  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  both  individuals  and  employing  agencies. 

This  aspect  of  professionalization  may  be  the  most 
questionable  of  all  for  the  church: 

(i)  To  the  extent  to  which  the  professional  "job  descrip- 
tion" leaves  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
personality,  it  weakens  the  authenticity  of  his  gift- 
edness.  Some  may  be  able  to  identify  fully  with  the 
role's  expectations,  but  many  would  want  —  and  the 
doctrine  of  charisma  would  provide  for  —  the  enlist- 
ment in  God's  service  of  all  that  makes  each  person 
unique,  both  for  his  sake  and  for  that  of  the  church. 

(ii)  To  the  extent  to  which  professionalization  favors 
mobility,  it  sacrifices  numerous  of  the  advantages  of 
the  New  Testament  ministry.  The  ministry  in  the 
N.  T.  arises  out  of  the  congregation.  The  qualifi- 
cations stated,  especially  for  the  local  pastoral  assign- 
ments (I  Tim.  3,  Titus  1)  are  those  which  can  only 
be  measured  in  a  community  where  one  is  known 
socially.  There  is  provision  for  the  ministry  of 
itinerants,  but  not  for  entrusting  central  functions 
in  an  established  congregation  to  strangers.  Not  only 
does  such  a  pattern  of  mobility  increase  the  distance 
between  the  "shepherd"  and  his  flock,  the  prospect 
of  his  leaving  again  in  a  few  years  does  so  even  more. 
Not  only  does  this  decrease  the  confidence  of  the 
congregation  in  the  man's  commitment  to  them,  it 
also  tends  to  favor  running  away  from  problems 
rather  than  resolving  them,  so  that  the  same  pastor 
may  inflict  his  weaknesses  on  a  series  of  corigrega- 
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tions    (or  vice  versa),  without  ever  learning  what  it 
is  that  keeps  going  wrong. 

(f)  The  professional  discourages  amateurism  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  several  aspects  of  his  task  are  best 
done  together,  all  by  one  person.  His  own  work, 
according  to  this  concept,  would  be  less  well  done  if 
shared  with  other,  less  competent  agents  or  if  the  sev- 
eral strands  of  the  task  were  separated.  This  centering 
on  a  cluster  of  tasks  is  clearly  counter  to  the  Pauline 
body  concept.  The  point  in  the  multiple  ministry  is 
not  that  by  division  of  labor  more  can  get  done,  nor 
that  there  is  too  much  for  one  man  to  do,  nor  that 
people  are  more  likely  to  support  an  organization  which 
needs  them,  nor  that  democracy  has  taught  the  laity  to 
want  a  voice  in  their  government.  All  these  things 
may  be  true,  but  they  are  not  the  main  points.  Paul's 
point  is  that  each  task  can  be  better  done  by  its  own 
bearer.  The  stomach  cannot  do  the  eye's  work;  the  ear 
is  not  merely  a  defective  nose  or  an  amateur  nose;  it  is 
no  nose  at  all.  The  prophet  who  must  urge  and  the 
elder  who  should  moderate  cannot  honestly  be  the  same 
person;  the  teacher  who  makes  himself  at  home  in  the 
past  and  the  evangelist  who  addresses  the  modern  world 
in  its  own  language  do  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
mind.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  one  man  has  not 
enough  time  to  do  all  this;  it  is  that  a  different  kind 
of  personality  is  needed  to  do  each  task  right.  When 
pastors  leave  churches  it  is  not  only  or  always  because 
there  is  no  defined  role;  it  is  more  often  that  there  are 
many  defined  but  mutually  incompatible  ones. 

This  is  most  visible  with  regard  to  the  office  of  the 
local  elder-pastor-overseer,  who  most  appropriately  is 
an  experienced  person  (I  Tim.  3:4  f.)  in  the  community. 
This  office  is  thus  the  last  one  for  which  a  young  out- 
sider, trained  for  a  specific  job  description,  can  qualify. 

Two  testimonies  on  this  point  are  appended  to  this 
section.  But  things  are  not  much  better  if  "shepherd- 
ing" is  omitted  from  his  task.  If  the  one  minister's 
assignment  is  to  serve  the  congregation's  members  in 
full-time  preaching,  teaching,  and  visitation,  then  he  is 
of  all  the  members  the  one  least  qualified  to  encounter 
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the  outside  world  in  its  own  terms.  If  part  of  his  use- 
fulness comes  from  the  moral  authority  of  "what  people 
expect  of  a  minister,"  there  are  some  kinds  of  informal- 
ity in  which  he  appears  ludicrous.  If  he  is  to  be  the 
authoritative  expositor  of  the  claims  of  the  holy  Word, 
he  cannot  as  easily  fit  into  the  role  of  the  non-directive 
counselor. 

Addendum  to  Section  XIII 

(A)  G.  W.  Webber,  God's  Colony  in  Man's  World,  p.  74: 

". . .  within  any  congregation  with  which  any  person  read- 
ing this  book  is  familiar,  there  are  people  who  by  their 
sensitivity  and  compassion  have  clearly  been  singled  out 
by  Almighty  God  to  be  the  pastors  of  the  congregation, 
with  potential  pastor  capacities  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
clergyman,  in  spite  of  all  his  courses  and  summer  clin- 
ical training." 

(B)  William  C.  Lees,  missionary,  in  an  article,  "Second 
1  houghts  on  Missions,"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Christian  Insti- 
tute for  Ethnic  Studies  (Manila): 

"Let  me  picture  for  you  a  jungle  friend  of  mine.  He  is 
five  feet,  two  inches  in  height,  and  pug-nosed.  Two  enor- 
mous wild  bear  tusks  stand  out  like  hat  pegs  from  his 
punctured  ear  lobes.  His  heavy  earrings  are  of  brass.  Since 
childhood,  they  have  stretched  the  lower  part  of  his  lobes, 
until  now  they  are  two  inches  longer  than  mine.  His  only 
covering,  apart  from  a  loin  cloth,  are  festoons  of  beads 
around  his  neck,  and  black  grass  bands  around  his  legs 
just  below  his  knees.  He  is  just  literate,  which  is  a  not- 
able achievement,  for  literacy  comes  with  the  Gospel. 

"It  is  easy  to  think  of  him  as  a  quaint  hangover  from 
the  past  —  a  'wild  man  from  Borneo.'  Yet  the  fact  is  that 
this  man  is  a  pastor,  and  one  well  able  to  use  the  Scrip- 
tures —  literally  his  only  book.  He  is  emphatically  a  better 
pastor  than  I  am.  He  has  not  been  to  a  Bible  college,  nor 
attended  school.  There  were  none  to  which  he  could  go. 
He  is,  however,  a  man  who  is  relentlessly  obedient  to  every 
scrap  of  light  the  Holy  Spirit  gives.  To  such  God  keeps 
His  promise  and  gives  further  understanding  (John  7:17). 

"If  we  think  of  ministers  as  necessarily  wearing  a  certain 
pattern  of  clothing,  as  having  completed  a  certain  general 
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type  of  secular  and  religious  education,  we  will  find  that 
our  basic  assumptions  hinder  God  from  using  such  Kela- 
bits,  as  I  have  described.  For  we  fail  to  recognize  that  he 
has  been  given  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  He  has  the 
gift  of  the  pastor 

"Perhaps  more  important,  we  should  pray  that  we  will 
recognize  them  as  God  gives  them.  The  gift  of  the  pastor 
may  be  found  in  a  Penan  jungle  nomad.  The  fact  that 
he  picks  his  way  through  the  trackless  areas  of  primary 
tropical  Bornean  jungle  in  nothing  but  a  bark  loincloth, 
armed  with  poison  darts  and  blowpipe,  must  not  put  us 
off.  Nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  non- 
Western  temperament.  For  example,  a  Dudun  I  know  is 
so  quietly  spoken  and  so  self-effacing  that  I  am  constantly 
surprised  that  he  dares  to  leave  the  precincts  of  his  home. 
Yet  this  man  has  been  given  the  gift  of  the  administrator, 
spontaneously  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  churches  in 
his  own  Dusun  hills.  He  also  has  the  gift  of  the  Bible 
teacher  to  a  marked  degree. 

"I  believe  that  if  these  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not 
seen  among  the  tribe  where  I  am  working,  it  will  be 
largely  my  fault.  Either  because  of  the  sin  of  unbelief, 
I  failed  to  pray;  or  later,  I  failed  to  recognize,  encourage, 
and  give  place  to  those  who  received  those  gifts. 

"As  an  average  missionary,  I  am  learning  to  expect  that 
God  will  raise  up  some  of  my  tribal  brethren  to  be  my 
betters  as  preachers  and  teachers.  God  gives  His  gifts 
'according  to  their  several  abilities.'  He  does  it  adequately, 
indeed  lavishly.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  whether  or 
not  the  gifts  develop  depends  on  the  attitude  and  expec- 
tation of  those  of  us  who  are  called  to  pray  and  work 
among  them." 

XIV.    Primitivism 

By  the  time  of  Ignatius,  early  in  the  second  century,  a 
particular  pattern  of  episcopacy  was  already  coming  to  be 
given  normative  value;  before  the  end  of  that  century,  with 
Montanus,  the  established  patterns  were  already  being  criti- 
cized as  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  vitality  of  apostolic 
Christianity.  Thus  the  issues  of  ministry  and  church  order 
found  themselves  both  fixed  and  challenged  much  earlier 
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than  the  more  "doctrinal"  questions  which  were  to  take 
centuries  to  corns  to  dogmatic  definition. 

The  issue  shifted  when  with  the  sixteenth  century  "Scrip- 
ture alone''  became  the  watchword  for  the  massive  reorgani- 
zation of  both  doctrine  and  institutions.  The  Reformed  and 
Anglican  lines  included  church  order  in  the  scope  of  scrip- 
tural reformation,  and  sought  to  be  guided  by  New  Testa- 
ment practice.  Calvin's  fourfold  ministry  was  held  to  be  a 
direct  copy  of  apostolic  practice.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  outward  structure  to  be  an  adiaphoron,  theo- 
logically indifferent,  open  to  be  managed  by  practical  con- 
siderations. 

The  most  sweeping  application  of  the  claim  to  be  restor- 
ing New  Testament  order  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  has 
been  not  around  ministries  but  around  Congregationalism, 
where  especially  the  radical  Baptists  and  Disciples  of  the 
American  South  have  spoken  of  "restoration"  as  a  slogan. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessarily  desirable  to  reproduce 
in  detail,  specific  social  structures  of  another  age;  to  this  the 
generally  pejorative  label  "primitivist"  points.  Yet  such  a 
label  is  a  very  blunt  weapon.  It  gives  us  no  help  in  explain- 
ing why  preaching  should  be  biblical,  or  why  doctrine  should 
be  tested  by  Scripture,  and  church  order  not;  unless  one 
assumes,  with  Luther  but  clearly  against  Scripture  itself,  a 
difference  of  kind  between  the  dogmatic  and  the  social.  Why 
should  it  be  assumed  that  church  order  is  the  one  area  in 
which  the  New  Testament  is  not  normative?  Thus  to  label 
a  position  as  "primitivist,"  while  certainly  inadequate  to 
prove  that  it  is  right,  cannot  any  more  logically  be  held  to 
prove  that  the  position  is  wrong. 

To  set  up  the  question  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  whether 
there  is  legitimate  change  in  the  church  is  fundamentally 
deceptive.  The  question  is  rather  which  changes  are  good 
or  legitimate  and  which  other  changes  involve  a  moving 
away  from  or  even  a  denial  of  the  essence  of  the  church. 
Now  when  the  question  is  stated  this  way,  every  Christian 
tradition,  including  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  agreed  that  the 
New  Testament  is  to  serve  as  a  checkpoint  and  court  of 
appeal.  We  therefore  need  to  ask  not  whether  there  is  any 
particular  "New  Testament  pattern"  which  could  be  dug  out 
of  the  documents  with  great  clarity,  nor  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible or  desirable  to  reproduce  that  pattern  today;  we  need 
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rather  to  ask  whether  the  grounds  on  which  the  churches 
over  the  ages  have  moved  from  one  pattern  to  another  have 
been  checked  by  either  the  example  or  the  precept  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Discussion  is  especially  confused  when  to  make  the  case 
for  the  mono-pastoral  pattern  rather  than  New  Testament 
multiplicity  it  is  argued  that  "flexibility"  is  the  goal.  Flexi- 
bility can  mean  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  situations;  this 
is  just  what  the  new  apostolic  church  had.  However,  "flexi- 
bility" can  mean  that  in  the  changes  which  one  undertakes 
there  is  to  be  no  explicit  evaluation,  by  any  overarching 
norms,  of  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  adjustments. 
Then  it  becomes  a  synonym  for  irresponsibility,  and  serves 
to  cover  changes  whose  underlying  real  causes  would  not 
stand  the  test.  But  it  is  even  more  questionable  to  use 
"flexibility"  as  an  argument  for  the  mono-pastoral  pattern, 
which  is  more  fixed  than  any  other. 

Reference  to  the  New  Testament  example  and  precept  is 
not  only  a  useful  ecumenical  criterion  for  asking  about  the 
appropriateness  of  proposed  changes;  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant as  a  guide  in  distinguishing  between  central  and  periph- 
eral matters.  There  is  no  New  Testament  indication  that 
the  apostolic  pattern  of  ministry,  which  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing in  its  unity  in  view  of  the  flexibility  that  existed  at 
several  points,  is  a  peripheral  matter.  When  the  entire  out- 
line of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  centers  around  the  end 
of  the  priesthood,  when  in  I  Corinthians  12  to  14  the 
central  thsme  is  the  multiplicity  of  gifts  in  the  church,  and 
when  in  Ephesians  4  this  unity  in  multiplicity  is  in  fact 
referred  to  as  "the  perfection  of  Christ,"  it  would  seem  ob- 
vious that  the  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
multiplicity  of  ministries  forbids  our  treating  the  matter  as 
merely  a  pragmatic  question  of  optimum  social  management. 

In  this  present  study,  the  use  of  the  New  Testament  as  a 
document  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  first  Christians  has 
been  simple  and  descriptive.  This  earliest  church  is  the  one 
paradigm  of  church  order  and  ministry  which  is  equally 
accessible  to  all  the  segments  of  Christendom.  Opinions  and 
creedal  commitments  may  vary  regarding  the  quality  of 
revelatory  authority  which  New  Testament  church  practice 
has  for  us,  but  none  can  quarrel  with  the  uniqueness  of  its 
paradigmatic  authority.    It  can  be  read  as  the  record  of  what 
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the  apostles  thought  and  did  about  church  order  and  min- 
istry without  making  any  assumptions,  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, about  the  authority,  historical  or  revelatory,  of  either 
their  thoughts  or  their  practices. 

(1)  One  stream  of  Christian  tradition,  running  from  Peter 
Waldo  through  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists,  through  Wesley 
and  Campbell  to  modern  Fundamentalism,  tends  to  seek  in 
the  New  Testament  a  "pattern"  to  be  "restored."  This  ap- 
proach may  be  naive  but  need  not  be.  The  present  outline 
is  so  written  as  not  to  exclude  the  "restitutionist"  wing  of 
ecumenical  Christianity  from  the  conversation.  This  does 
not  presuppose  any  particular  view  of  how  possible  or  how 
precise  "restoration"  of  bygone  patterns  should  be  thought 
to  be,  but  it  does  bind  us  not  to  accept  uncritically  any 
argument  for  a  particular  necessary  development. 

(2)  More  confusing  than  naive  restitutionism  is  the  un- 
thinking modernization  of  New  Testament  language  by  the 
evolutionist  churches.  "Evangelist"  cannot  have  meant  in 
Eph.  4:11  and  II  Tim.  4:5  what  it  means  today;  in  Acts  21:8 
the  title  applies  to  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  who  are  usually 
called  deacons.  The  gift  of  healing  does  not  mean  the  use 
of  medicine;  the  "prophetic  office"  does  not  as  in  much  mod- 
ern usage  mean  speaking  to  the  world  or  to  politicians.  Such 
evidence  as  we  can  gather  forbids  rooting  the  modern  (dioc- 
esan) episcopate  in  the  biblical  (congregational,  plural) 
episcopos,  to  say  nothing  of  rooting  any  episcopate  (resident) 
in  the   (itinerant,  irreplaceable  eyewitness)    apostles. 

(3)  The  answer  to  naive  restitutionism  must  certainly  not 
be  in  equally  naive  evolutionism.  That  one  cannot  find  in 
the  New  Testament  church  one  complete,  inflexible  pattern 
must  not  mean  that  there  is  no  New  Testament  guidance  for 
church  order;  such  reasoning  would  make  the  New  Testa- 
ment irrelevant  for  liturgy  and  doctrine  as  well.  If  there 
was  flexibility,  this  makes  it  easier  to  discern  how  the  flexing 
was  guided;  the  constants  in  the  midst  of  change  are  ren- 
dered thereby  all  the  more  visible  (plurality,  universality, 
rejection  of  priesthood,  congregational  base). 

But  a  strange  warp  has  come  into  the  argument,  when 
against  restitutionists'  advocacy  of  universal  ministry  the 
partisans  of  the  presently  predominating  system  argue  for 
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"flexibility."  As  was  said  in  another  connection,  no  pattern 
of  social  leadership  has  been  more  fixed  in  the  history  of  the 
race  than  that  of  the  professional  religionist;  no  pattern  of 
ministry  has  been  less  flexible  in  Christian  history  than  the 
placing  of  one  priest  or  parson'  per  parish. 

Between  the  rigid  preservation  of  one  pattern  in  all  its 
details,  impossible  both  to  find  and  to  keep,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  and  unchecked  freedom  to  change  and  follow  other 
norms  without  knowing  why,  certainly  the  only  sober  option 
is  one  which  avoids  such  a  statement  of  the  problem.  A 
sound  doctrinal  theology  will  not  assume  that  the  only 
choices  are  fundamentalism,  which  assumes  that  there  is  no 
hermeneutic  problem,  and  modernism,  making  contempo- 
rary man  sovereign  over  revelation.  A  sober  theology  of 
ministry  will  refuse  to  choose  between  primitivism  and  con- 
formity. 

We  must  therefore  ask  what,  within  the  diversity  of  apos- 
tolic teaching  and  practice,  are  the  constants,  made  all  the 
more  significant  by  their  solidity  in  the  context  of  change. 
Among  these  constants  within  flexibility  would  need  to  be 
included: 

—  what  we  have  called  "multiplicity"  in  its  various  dimen- 
sions; 

—  plurality:   several  persons  with  the  same  function,  spir- 
itually in  the  eldership; 

—  diversity:  many  different  identifiable  roles; 

—  universality:  no  one  is  not  a  minister; 

—  the  constant  need  for  the  elder-bishop-pastor  function 
of  government  in  the  local  congregation; 

—  the    constant   need    for   the    strategic    teacher   function 
maintaining  the  community's  link  with  its  past. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  seek  responsibly  for  principles 
of  movement  within  the  stability.  If  we  reject  both  change 
for  its  own  sake  and  inflexibility,  there  must  then  be  respon- 
sible tools  of  change: 

—  the  accredited  prophet  whose  discomfitting  urgings  are 
not  written  oft  as  unbalanced; 

—  the  itinerant  agent  of  relationship   to  the  rest  of  the 
church,  bearer  of  new  and  old  ideas  and  questions; 

—  the  servant  of  the  world's  needs  with  his  judgment  on 
irrelevance; 
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—  the  servant  of  the  word,  finding  in  Scripture  hitherto 
unseen  guidance. 

AT.   Directions 

This  outline  has  intentionally  renounced  any  effort  to 
hazard  a  modern  "model'"  of  congregational  practice  in  line 
with  the  New  Testament  teaching.  Besides  economy  of 
space  this  renunciation  has  other  justifications: 

—  the  desire  to  avoid  the  misunderstanding  of  a  naive 
restitutionism; 

—  the  concern  to  distinguish  between  the  radical,  norma- 
tive claims  made  for  universal  ministry  as  theologically 
imperative,  and  the  relative,  pragmatic  claims  one 
would  make  for  any  imaginary  "better  model." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  finding  points  of  immediate  creative  relevance  if  the  New 
Testament  were  to  be  read  once  again  as  a  document  on  the 
relevance  of  the  universal  ministry,  rather  than  as  an  embar- 
rassment for  the  advocates  of  the  single  pastorate. 

(a)  Walther  Hollenweger  (Laity  No.  20,  November,  1965) 
suggests,  for  example,  "A  Vision  for  the  Church  of  the 
Future"  in  which  five  different  leadership  functions  would  be 
identified  in  a  small  local  congregation;  the  bearers  of  these 
five  tasks  would  be  aided  in  worship  planning  and  celebra- 
tion by  many  others. 

(b)  In  the  particular  attitude  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
office  of  didaskalos,  teacher,  there  may  lie  significant  hints 
for  the  redefinition  of  the  theological  task  and  the  nature  of 
theological  education,  and  for  the  possibility  of  renewal 
derived  from  fresh  scripture  study  and  scriptural  preaching. 

(c)  In  the  function  of  the  itinerant  apostle  or  prophet, 
there  may  lie  the  seeds  of  a  vision  of  renewal  and  of  ecu- 
menical mutuality  far  more  helpful  than  negotiations  be- 
tween settled  sees  and  synods.  Itinerancy  is  one  of  the  traits 
of  the  apostolic  ministry,  recurrent  in  most  epochs  of  church 
renewal,  to  which  little  attention  is  being  given  today.  The 
physical  movement  of  the  preacher  is  not  merely  a  mechan- 
ical prerequisite  for  speaking  to  another  audience:  it  is  part 
of  the  definition  of  the  message.  This  point  is  argued  with 
special  cogency  by  two  recent  writers. 
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Michel  Philibert,  Christ's  Preaching  —  and  Ours  (Edin- 
burgh House,  1963,  and  John  Knox,  1964),  notes  that  mobil- 
ity is  one  of  the  structural  differences  between  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  and  what  goes  by  that  name  today: 

"3.  Preaching  is  itinerant.  The  preacher  moves  forward 
to  meet  the  crowds. 

"4.  The  physical  movement  —  of  the  preacher  towards 
the  people,  of  the  disciple  following  the  teacher  —  involves 
a  social  and  professional  uprooting.  Preacher  and  dis- 
ciple are  taken  out  of  their  ordinary  milieu  and  calling.  . .  . 

"6.  The  preacher  moves  on,  not  just  for  the  sake  of 
future  hearers,  but  also  because  this  is  a  means  of  mobil- 
izing those  who  listen  now. 

"7.  Thus  the  decision  for  the  Gospel  claimed  by  preach- 
ing is  expressed  concretely,  first  of  all,  in  an  immediate 
decision  to  depart  and  to  follow  the  teaching.  This  break 
is  a  sign  and  condition  of  the  disciple's  readiness  for  con- 
tinued growth  and  renewal." 

Without  reference  to  Philibert,  Olav  Hanssen  makes  very 
similar  observations  about  Jesus'  itineration  as  the  most  fit- 
ting expression  of  the  combination  of  separation  and  mis- 
sion, fulfillment  and  judgment  ("A  Dynamic  and  Flexible 
Form  of  Ministry,"  International  Review  of  Missions,  1964, 
423  ff.).  The  mendicant  and  missionary  orders,  Waldenses 
and  Lollards,  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  preachers,  Wesley  and 
the  American  frontier  preacher,  all  had  about  them  some  of 
that  peculiar  liberty  of  those  who  have  forsaken  home  for 
their  calling. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  itineration  is  fitting  only  for  the 
early  stages  of  evangelistic  preaching  or  for  missionary  effort 
in  places  where  there  are  few  or  no  churches,  let  it  be  noted 
that  itineration  is  a  most  appropriate  mode  of  ecumenical 
relations,  and  of  concern  for  discipline  and  renewal.  The 
early  Reformation  visitators  and  the  modern  revivalist,  be  he 
a  tent  preacher  or  a  Yokefellow  group  leader,  demonstrate 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  specific  contribution  of  a  particular 
kind  of  visiting  outsider.  To  the  extent  to  which  "episco- 
pacy" functions  with  real  pastoral  fruitfulness,  it  is  because 
rather  than  simply  occupying  his  cathedral  the  bishop  moves 
about  sufficiently  to  become,  not  often  but  really,  this  kind 
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of  specially  qualified  visiting  brother.  Instead  of  debating 
the  "intercommunion"  of  separate  hierarchies,  ecumenical 
reality  would  be  well  served  by  seriously  structured  inter- 
visitation. 

(d)  It  would  be  wholesome  to  cut  off  somehow  the  merry- 
go-round  of  debate  on  ordination.  If  the  current  ecumenical 
discussion  of  baptism  as  universal  ordination  is  more  than 
whimsy,  other  ordination  should  be  done  away  with.  If  ordi- 
nation means  only  formal  installation  in  a  given  office,  need- 
ing special  formalization  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  office  (e.g.,  as  a  teacher  or  disciplinarian)  then  the 
arrangements  should  be  clear  for  its  nullification  when  that 
office  is  abandoned,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  any  sacral  aura 
about  its  bearers.  If  one's  sacramental  theology  is  such  as  to 
ascribe  peculiar  spiritual  efficacy  to  the  laying  on  of  hands 
or  the  prayer  of  consecration,  let  this  be  given  to  every 
mature  Christian  whose  place  in  his  Lord's  body  is  discern- 
ible. The  discussion  on  ordination  is  fruitless  and  confused 
because  of  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  several 
meanings  of  the  term  before  beginning  to  argue. 

(e)  Relatively  speaking,  the  churches  of  the  "free  church" 
or  "restitution"  type  might  well  be  expected  to  have  experi- 
mented with  practical  forms  of  multiple  ministry.  Such 
experimentation  has  often  been  hampered  by  childish  con- 
ceptions of  formally  precise  restoration,  by  failure  to  per- 
ceive the  theological  originality  of  the  Pauline  vision,  and  by 
the  strategic  centrality  of  powerful  leaders  in  the  origins  of 
sectarian  movements.  We  could  find  helpful  starts  and  ex- 
periments in  the  Waldensian,  Anabaptist,  Wesleyan,  Quaker, 
and  Brethren  movements.  Study  of  the  history  of  those 
efforts  might  well  be  useful  in  identifying  their  peculiar  pit- 
falls and  projecting  how  they  might  have  rooted  their  shar- 
ing more  deeply  and  interpreted  it  more  consistently. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  any  unique  or  definitive 
light  on  this  issue  would  come  from  the  free  church  tradi- 
tions, since  their  origins,  and  therefore  their  perception  of 
their  identity,  usually  centered  on  other  issues.  We  there- 
fore intentionally  exclude  from  this  paper  any  careful 
analysis  of  the  ministerial  patterns  of  radical  reformation 
traditions. 
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XV L  A  Fraternal  Side  Glance 

In  an  illuminating  discussion  entitled  "The  Laos  as  Priest 
and  Pastor"  (Laity  No.  17,  June,  1964),  Paul  Verghese  pur- 
sues the  definition  of  the  unique  function  of  the  ordained 
ministry.  The  pursuit  ranges  from  the  church  to  the  world 
and  back,  and  most  of  the  way  the  ministerial  terminology 
is  ascribed  to  the  whole  church.  "Priesthood"  in  particular 
belongs  to  the  entire  people  of  God.  Ultimately  the  only 
unique  function  of  the  uniquely  ordained  man  is  to  be,  in 
the  liturgical  assembly,  the  "sacramental  reminder  of  the 
Christ  as  High  Priest."  The  local  priest  is  essentially  a  proxy 
for  the  bishop.  This  point  is  not  argued  at  length;  it  resides 
simply  and  solidly  in  the  writer's  own  (Syrian  Orthodox)  her- 
itage: "in  our  thinking...    This  is  for  us  the  conception..." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  seek  here  to  converse  with  a 
position  which  arises  from  a  history  different  from  any  to 
which  Christians  west  of  the  Adriatic  have  any  way  to  reach 
back. 

Yet  this  discussion  is  most  significant  for  what  it  does  not 
say.  It  rejects  the  reservation  of  priesthood  to  the  clergy,  and 
thus  does  not  support  the  main  emphasis  of  western  common 
Catholicism.  It  does  not  demand  any  one  format  of  episcopal 
succession,  nor  does  it  make  any  case  for  having  a  large  num- 
ber of  non-cathedral  congregations.  It  does  not  merge  all 
ministries  in  one  man.  That  Christ  as  the  Great  High  Priest 
should  be  thus  humanly  represented  is  argued  from  tradi- 
tion only. 

Thus  while  restating  a  strong  case  for  a  kind  of  ordained 
ministry,  Paul  Verghese  largely  agrees  with  the  present  text 
in  rejecting  most  of  the  reasons  given  and  the  developments 
contributing  to  the  mono-pastoral  ministry  in  the  West.  He 
would  share  in  rejecting  both  the  culturally  recurrent  relig- 
ionist and  the  sacrally  specialized  sacrificing  priest.  The 
concept  of  episcopate  as  representing  the  reigning  Christ 
thereby  accepts  —  which  one  may  be  sure  is  part  of  the 
reason  for  such  redefinition  —  the  kind  of  statements  recently 
made  ecumenically  about  the  universality  of  ministry. 

Whether  Paul  Verghese's  redefinition  will  be  found  con- 
vincing by  his  Orthodox  and  Catholic  brethren  will  be  for 
others  to  say.  For  the  present  it  suffices  to  note  that  it  is 
no  threat  to  the  concerns  of  this  study. 
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XVII.    Too  Soon  for  a  Conclusion 

This  text  has  concentrated  upon  biblical  testimony  and 
on  careful  deduction  therefrom,  because  this  is  in  ecumen- 
ical conversation  our  sole  common  ground.  This  approach 
should  however  not  be  understood  as  resting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  contemporary  practical  matters  need  no  attention, 
nor  as  the  wooden  advocacy  of  biblical  authority  as  standing 
over  against  intelligent  reason. 

There  might  be  times  or  places  where  it  could  seem  that 
structures  quite  different  from  those  of  the  New  Testament 
church  would  "do  the  job  better";  this  was  the  consensus  in 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  in  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  in 
that  of  Cortez.  Whether  that  consensus  was  right,  some  of 
us  doubt  today.  But  no  one  doubts  today  that  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  Cortez,  when  the  church  and  her  clergy 
could  be  carried  along  by  the  Christian  state,  is  past;  so  the 
"common  sense"  arguments  for  the  professionalization  of  the 
ministry  can  no  longer  be  what  they  were.  As  new  argu- 
ments are  developed,  we  must  look  at  each  in  its  own  right. 
Some  of  those  below  have  come  up  more  than  once. 

A.  The  more  society  changes,  the  greater  the  challenges 
the  church  must  face,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  leadership. 
Are  we  not  today  in  a  leadership  famine,  which  is  only  made 
worse  by  arguments  against  the  mono-pastoral  form? 

—  It  is  part  of  the  misunderstanding  which  keeps  Paul's 
teaching  on  the  universality  of  ministry  from  being  under- 
stood, to  assume  that  Paul's  is  a  vision  of  " leader lessness"  or 
of  "diffused"  unrealizable  leadership.  Such  concepts  are 
current  in  the  anti-authoritarian  mood  of  modern  culture, 
but  this  is  not  what  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  We  find 
rather  several  types  of  leadership,  exercised  by  several  types 
of  qualified  persons,  each  clearly  identified. 

—  It  is  the  mono-pastoral  pattern  which  stifles  the  growth 
of  leadership,  by  assuming  that  all  ministers  must  fit  more 
or  less  the  same  mold,  by  giving  a  person  with  specialized 
training  a  j a ck-of-all- trades'  assignment,  by  partially  filling 
the  vacuum  which  otherwise  would  draw  forth  non-profes- 
sional gifts,  by  channeling  increasing  portions  of  congrega- 
tional finances  to  the  support  of  "inreach"  personnel,  by 
accentuating  the   tasks   of  mediator   and  moderator  above 


other  more  aggressive  functions,  and  often  by  leaving  the 
"minister"  alone  with  his  perplexities,  finding  no  way  to 
draw  others  responsibly  into  his  decisions. 

B.  Is  not  the  vision  of  universal  ministry  Utopian 
idealism?  Is  it  not  unrealistically  optimistic  about  the 
possibilities  of  persons  and  groups?  Does  not  the  language 
of  "charisma"  over-dramatize  the  problems  of  choice  of  voca- 
tion? Would  it  not  be  more  sober,  and  less  open  to  imbal- 
ance, if  we  spoke  of  what  persons  are  good  for  and  what 
they  want  to  do,  rather  than  risking  psychological  inflation 
with  theological  language  like  "divine  gift"? 

—  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  shared  ministry  should 
be  less  realistic  or  more  idealistic  than  the  mono-pastoral 
form.  Is  it  not  the  most  Utopian  of  all  to  plan  for  a  pat- 
tern which  asks  of  one  man  that  he  have  all  the  needed 
gifts?  That  he  be  both  humble  and  very  sure  of  himself, 
both  patient  and  aggressive,  both  youthful  and  experienced, 
both  intellectual  in  the  pulpit  and  chummy  with  the  youth? 
The  division  of  labor  is  at  the  heart  of  the  efficiency  of 
business,  industry,  and  education;  why  should  it  not  be  real- 
istic in  the  congregation? 

—  There  is  nothing  high-pitched,  fanatic,  or  inflated  about 
recognizing  that  what  one  is  good  at  and  likes  to  do  is  a 
divine  gift.  It  would  be  far  more  unwholesome  to  assume 
that  divine  gift  and  personal  capacities  are  in  unreconcil- 
able  tension. 

C.  The  position  taken  here  does  not  grow  from  "bad  ex- 
periences with  the  pastorate."  Faithful  attendance  in  three 
congregations  has  given  me  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
leadership  of  five  men  who  have  been  rightly  considered,  in 
their  denominations,  as  good  examples  of  pastoral  service. 
The  convictions  expressed  above  are  not  derived  from  any 
faults  of  these  men.  The  subordinate,  practical  argument 
for  the  restoration  of  New  Testament  plurality  might 
include  observing  some  points  at  which  one  pattern  would 
provide  more  effective  safeguards  than  another  does  against 
certain  besetting  human  weaknesses  —  but  that  is  not  the 
case  which  the  present  paper  has  sought  to  make. 

The  above  outline  has  intentionally  centered  on  one-sided 
exposition  of  a  thesis.     The  reason  for  this  is  simple;  the 
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current  debate  has  not  been  marked  by  the  presence  of  the 
option  represented  here,  and  therefore  there  are  no  current 
answers  to  it  either.  We  have  attempted  sketchily  to  take 
account  of  some  of  the  current  debate  around  ministries,  but 
generally  the  outcome  has  been  that  they  are  not  convincing 
or  that  they  do  not  speak  directly  to  the  case  being  made 
here.  There  is  the  extensive  argument  that  "all  the  church 
is  ministry"  which  would  seem  to  result  m  leaderlessness; 
and  there  is  the  response  to  that.  There  is  simple  primitiv- 
ism,  whether  used  in  the  advocacy  of  episcopacy,  the  three- 
fold or  the  fourfold  ministry;  and  the  answers  to  that.  There 
are  the  practical  and  psychological  and  historical  arguments 
for  the  relative  efficacy  of  a  team  ministry,  and  the  answers 
to  them.  But  I  have  not  seen  the  counter-arguments  to  the 
case  for  multiplicity  based  on  the  New  Testament  testimony 
that  the  giving  to  each  of  a  specific  charisma  which  he  is  to 
exercise  as  a  member  of  the  body  is  part  of  salvation  itself, 
and  that  "leadership"  or  "the  pastorate"  are  examples  of  this 
rather  than  functions  on  another  level.  What  is  proposed 
here  is  thus  not  a  discussion,  but  only  the  invitation  to  a 
discussion;  a  request  for  evaluation  and,  where  needful,  cor- 
rection. 

D.  Current  widespread  criticism  of  the  professional  min- 
istry centers  upon  the  flaws  of  the  church  as  a  sociological 
form:  changes  in  the  meaning  of  the  parish,  confusion  in  the 
pastor's  role,  churches  on  the  wrong  side  of  social  issues, 
greater  challenges  at  other  "growing  edges"  of  social  change. 

Another  type  of  questioning  comes  from  doubts  on  a 
deeper  level:  men  assigned  to  work  full  time  with  piety  and 
proclamation  become  frustrated  by  the  deadness  of  "God- 
language";  men  enthusiastic  about  a  high  calling  become 
disappointed  at  how  things  go. 

Not  all  of  this  questioning  is  done  in  unfaith;  not  all 
"dropouts"  are  spiritual  wrecks.  Some  of  this  negative  hon- 
esty may  be  prerequisite  to  healing.  But  it  is  not  our  present 
theme.  We  have  not  sought  strictly  to  avoid  this  kind  of 
issue,  but  our  concern  is  quite  another.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  be  thorough  in  making  the  case  against  pre- 
vailing patterns.  It  would  be  the  same  in  some  other  age 
or  place  where  professional  images  would  be  unmarred  and 
roles  unshaken  and  recruitment  automatic.     It  is  a  concern 
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for  the  full  meaning  of  the  work  of  Christ  whereby  God 
moved  from  the  realm  of  religion,  where  specialists  are 
needed  to  ask  His  blessings,  into  the  common  life  where 
every  man  is  called  into  service.  The  professional  religion- 
ist, whatever  his  intentions  and  whatever  his  theology,  is  a 
standing  temptation  for  his  "flock"  to  fall  back  into  spirit- 
ual second-handedness.  Even  if  the  shared  ministry  were 
not  more  effective,  or  in  line  with  the  newest  thinking  on 
leadership  techniques,  or  a  safeguard  against  certain  pitfalls 
—  all  of  which  it  is  —  it  would  still  be  desirable  by  virtue 
of  the  calling  of  each  to  exercise  his  own  "come-of-ageness," 
by  the  imperative  of  spiritual  responsibility. 

"Having  gifts  that  differ,  according  to  that  grace  which 
was  given  us,  let  us  use  them  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith." 
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MARGINALIA 

I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  articles  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  Concern,  for  they  focus  attention  on  one  of  the 
major  hindrances  in  any  move  toward  the  renewal  of  the 
church.  Ministers,  in  my  acquaintance,  are  much  more  a 
part  of  the  problem  than  most  of  them  realize.  By  accept- 
ing so  many  important  churchly  functions  as  dimensions  of 
his  own  role,  the  average  minister  severely  limits  any  possi- 
bility of  a  spiritual  breakthrough  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  knocks  himself  out  trying  to  engineer  one. 

The  ministerial  stereotype  has  become  so  widespread  in 
our  culture  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  of  us 
to  get  beyond  it  to  consider  meaningful  new  alternatives. 
Too  many  "new"  concepts  of  ministry  are  simply  variations 
on  the  same  old  theme.  As  an  illustration  of  how  subtle 
and  pervasive  this  stereotype  is,  I  would  suggest  that  I  see 
it  creeping  back  into  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder's  proposals 
while  he  is  in  the  process  of  trying  to  throw  it  out. 

The  main  lines  of  Burkholder's  argument  do,  of  course, 
challenge  this  ministerial  stereotype  at  a  foundational  level. 
I  find  his  statement  of  the  issues  refreshing  and  significant. 
His  intention  is  clear  —  he  wants  the  plural,  non-professional 
ministry  to  become  "the  ministry."  But  when  he  begins 
spelling  out  how  a  professional  minister  relates  to  the  non- 
professional, plural  ministry,  some  of  the  old  assumptions 
get  back  in. 

For  instance,  why  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  profes- 
sional minister  will  be  the  playing  coach?  Is  it  not  equally 
conceivable  that  one  of  the  non-professional  ministers  will 
have  the  gift  of  knowing  what  to  do  next,  or  will  know  so 
much  more  about  the  local  situation,  so  as  to  be  most  quali- 
fied to  function  in  this  role?  The  chief  defect  in  this  illus- 
tration is  not,  as  Burkholder  suggests  in  his  footnote,  in 
what  it  may  imply  about  the  way  decisions  are  made,  but 
in  the  assumption  that  the  professional  is  still  the  one  who 
leads  the  others.  The  role  of  the  technical  expert  is  not 
necessarily  to  know  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  to  be  good 
at  doing  certain  difficult  jobs  well. 
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Elsewhere  the  same  problem  creeps  into  Burkholder's  dis- 
cussion. He  still  envisions  the  professional  as  the  "over- 
all supervisor"  or  the  one  who  "directs."  In  corporate 
management  the  well-trained  specialist  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  over-all  director.  These  are  different  functions.  This 
is  even  more  true  within  the  church.  The  simple  assump- 
tion that  seminary  trained  specialists  are  best  qualified  as 
"congregational  supervisors"  is  at  the  heart  of  a  greal  deal 
of  our  confusion. 

Some  of  the  old  assumptions  are  probably  operating  when 
Burkholder  suggests  that  "the  parish  ministry"  could  be  one 
of  the  specializations  for  professional  training.  The  whole 
point  of  his  article  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "the" 
parish  ministry;  there  are  many  parish  ministries.  Special- 
ization would  therefore  involve  developing  capabilities  in 
one  or  several  of  these  many  kinds  of  parish  ministry. 

Thus  a  serious  application  of  Burkholder's  insights  might 
lead  some  young  professional  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the 
local  congregation,  or  for  personal  counseling  in  the  local 
congregation,  or  for  social  action  in  the  local  congregation, 
or  administration  in  the  local  congregation,  or  evangelism 
in  the  local  congregation,  or  music  leadership  in  the  local 
congregation.  Persons  who  had  thus  focused  their  study  and 
developed  their  abilities  could  be  extremely  useful  in  the 
church.  But  specialists  in  "the  parish  ministry"  is  what  BD 
programs  have  been  about  all  along. 

These  are  not  meant  as  serious  criticisms  of  the  Burk- 
holder paper.  As  a  whole,  he  carries  forward  his  stated  task 
with  consistency  and  creative  vigor.  They  are  simply  meant 
to  illustrate  how  easy  it  is  for  the  old  assumptions  to  get 
back  into  our  thinking.  This  should  no  doubt  alert  us  to 
the  difficulty  we  will  experience  in  any  local  congregation 
which  makes  a  serious  attempt  at  utilizing  this  kind  of 
plural  ministry.  Although  the  pitfalls  are  many,  the  poten- 
tial advantages  of  a  shared  ministry  are  so  overwhelming 
that  I  hope  the  risk  is  undertaken  in  many  places  in  the 
immediate  future. 

It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  the  Burkholder  and 
Klaassen  articles  presuppose  a  "Mennonite"  audience  in  a 
way  that  no  longer  fits  Concern,  or  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  However,  this  does  not  reflect  the  authors'  parochial- 
ism,  but  grows   from   the   fact   that   both   were   addressing 


Mennonite  audiences  when  they  drafted  their  papers.  Even 
though  most  writers  and  most  readers  of  Concern  are 
Mennonites,  it  no  longer  seems  right  to  carry  on  the  dis- 
cussion about  church  renewal  as  though  either  the  questions 
or  the  answers  are  uniquely  denominational.  Even  so,  a 
"word"  addressed  to  a  particular  denomination  may  have 
considerable  meaning  and  relevance  to  persons  in  other 
denominations  and  settings.  It  is  with  this  confidence  that 
we  have  retained  the  specificity  of  the  original  Burkholder 
and  Klaassen  materials. 

V.   VOGT 
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INTRODUCTION 

"Every  scribe  who  has  been  trained  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a  householder  who  brings  out  of  his  treasure 
what  is  new  and  what  is  old."     (Matt.  13) 

In  this  issue  of  Concern  we  want  to  participate  in  the 
process  described  by  Jesus,  sharing  in  the  creation  of  a  unique 
Christian  witness  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  time. 

We  are  bringing  out  something  old.  Here  is  the  legacy 
of  a  radical  Christian  movement  which  took  shape  more 
than  400  years  ago.  In  its  day  it  was  something  new  —  an 
exciting  and  authentic  sample  of  God's  Kingdom  finding 
fulfillment  in  human  history.  Its  evangelistic  vigor,  its  stand 
on  voluntary  membership  by  means  of  adult  commitment, 
its  radical  discipleship,  Christian  communalism,  shared  eco- 
nomics and  profound  nonviolence,  have  all  become  part  of 
our  common  history. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  newness,  however,  even  in  the 
retelling  of  this  old  story.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two 
generations  that  the  efforts  of  historical  scholarship  have 
given  it  back  to  us  in  a  faithful  and  understandable  manner. 
John  Yoder's  article  sketches  the  way  in  which  this  actually 
took  place.  The  rediscovery  of  this  story  has  been  a  new 
and  exciting  event  for  a  good  many  Christians  in  our  time. 

Yet  there  is  something  very  unfinished  about  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  on  Christian  radicalism  which  must  draw  so 
heavily  upon  the  experiences  of  another  century.  The  King- 
dom teacher  must  also  bring  out  what  is  new.  The  message 
of  this  collection  is  like  a  partially  completed  painting.  The 
new  part  remains  to  be  added  with  the  same  clarity  as  that 
which  has  gone  into  what  is  old. 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  writers  have  a  personal 
life-style  which  is  much  less  radical  than  that  of  the  16th 
century  movements  about  which  they  report.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  made  their  contributions  within  established 
churches  and  church  institutions.  They  have  taken  signifi- 
cant and  courageous  stands  on  a  variety  of  specific  issues, 
but  they  have  not  been  involved  in  the  creation  of  radically 
new  forms  of  church  life.  This  may  explain  why  the  picture 
remains  unfinished. 


What  the  Kingdom  of  God  requires  is  a  radical  Chris- 
tian movement  in  our  own  time  which  has  a  vigor  and  depth 
which  equals  that  of  those  radicals  who  have  gone  before  us. 
We  cannot,  however,  do  a  rerun  of  what  happened  in  the 
16th  century.  While  some  issues  remain  the  same,  new  ones 
arise.  Thus  a  combination  of  what  is  old  and  what  is  new 
will  be  the  only  viable  form,  as  Jesus  explained. 

Fortunately,  the  ingredients  for  this  radical  Christian 
movement  are  much  more  in  evidence  now  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  The  unfaithfulness  of  the  mainline  denom- 
inational churches  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  number  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  risk  all  in  an 
attempt  to  create  other  alternatives  has  also  grown  phenom- 
enally. That  such  an  alternative  will  require  re-creation  of 
the  communal  aspects  of  Christianity,  that  it  will  require 
radically  new  patterns  of  economic  life,  total  commitment  to 
nonviolence  and  a  surrender  of  individualism  are  insights 
which  keep  cropping  up  in  the  most  surprising  places  and 
with   encouraging  frequency. 

It  is  undoubtedly  these  new  Christian  radicals  who  must 
fill  out  certain  missing  elements  in  the  creation  of  a  witness 
adequate  for  our  time.  But  it  will  be  a  better  and  more 
profound  witness  if  it  can  incorporate  the  lessons  of  an 
earlier  century. 

The  articulation  and  development  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  as  cumulative  and  progressive  as  the  study  of 
natural  science.  What  we  publish  in  this  issue  of  Concern 
are  reports  from  a  series  of  experiments  which  could  be 
rather  valuable  to  those  who  are  now  working  on  the 
experimental   frontiers   of   the    Christian   movement. 

May  31,  1971  Virgil  Vogt 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE  ANABAPTIST  VISION 
John  Howard  Yoder 

/.    Scholarly  Development  in  Its  Sociological  Context 

The  significance  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  "the 
recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision"  can  best  be  understood  by 
seeing  it  within  the  social  experience  of  American  Menno- 
nitism.  Between  1900  and  1930,  American  Mennonites  found 
themselves  entering  increasingly  into  the  educational  and 
intellectual  world  around  them.  That  world  was  itself  in 
the  throes  of  serious  theological  conflict,  offering  to  Menno- 
nite  young  persons  as  they  entered  the  academic  world  a 
ready-made  set  of  alternatives  for  their  loyalty. 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  tradition  of  theological 
liberalism,  with  its  far-reaching  criticism  of  traditional 
Christian  insights  and  its  optimistic  expectations  for  the 
improvement  of  American  civilization.  On  certain  super- 
ficial levels,  such  as  interests  in  philanthropy  and  peace,  there 
were  some  features  within  this  tradition  to  which  Mennonites 
could  well  be  sympathetic,  and  a  few  significant  early  intel- 
lectual leaders  took  this  tack;  it  was  symbolized  also  by  the 
membership  of  one  of  the  Mennonite  conference  bodies  in 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  during  the  years  of  its 
formation. 

For  the  main  body  of  the  Mennonite  churches  such  an 
alliance  was,  however,  not  possible.  It  was  inconsistent  not 
only  with  the  simple  biblical  faith  of  the  mass  of  believers, 
but  also  with  the  earlier  more  exploratory  contacts  which 
Mennonite  leaders  had  in  the  19th  century  with  the  spokes- 
men of  evangelical  Protestantism,  especially  through  the 
Sunday  school  movement  and  the  revivalism  of  Moody. 

It  was  therefore  no  surprise  that  Mennonites  found  their 
intellectual  and  institutional  sympathies  more  on  the  side  of 
mainline  historic  Protestantism  with  its  firmly  rooted  loyal- 
Lecture  presented  to  a  Student  Services  Summer  Seminar,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
August,   1964. 


ties  to  the  Bible  and  to  Christian  history.  But  mainline 
Protestantism  on  its  side  already  had  a  traditional  and  official 
understanding  of  the  Mennonites.  Protestantism,  especially 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  traditions,  but  to  a  large 
degree  also  the  other  younger  Protestant  bodies,  understood 
the  identity  of  Protestantism  as  having  been  established  by 
the  polemic  position  it  had  taken  during  the  16th  century. 
Protestantism  at  that  time  meant  a  break  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  because  of  that  church's  emphasis  on  good 
works.  Protestantism  further  meant  a  break  with  the  so-called 
"fanatic  left  wing"  of  the  Reformation  time,  from  whom  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  leaders  turned  away  for  two  very 
good  reasons.  One  of  these  reasons  was  that  the  fanatics 
gave  too  much  free  play  to  what  they  called  "the  spirit," 
uncritically  opening  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  excesses,  to 
claims  of  special  revelation,  and  otherwise  threatening  the 
order  of  the  church.  Yet  at  the  same  time  these  same  fanatics 
were  accused  of  being  too  literalistic,  taking  certain  Bible 
passages  at  face  value  instead  of  realizing  that  they  needed 
to  be  "interpreted"  in  order  to  fit  the  European  "state 
church"  situation. 

Beyond  this  initial  polemic  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  Protestantism,  the  Lutheran  tradition  understood  its 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  Reformed,  and  the  Reformed  like- 
wise has  spent  centuries  in  interpreting  its  rejection  of  the 
Lutheran,  each  saying  in  its  way  that  the  other  group  was 
too  Roman  and  too  fanatic.  The  Lutherans  felt  that  the 
Reformed  were  too  Catholic  because  church  leaders  attempted 
to  give  instructions  to  political  leaders,  and  too  fanatic 
because  they  did  not  believe  in  the  miracle  of  sacramental 
transformation.  For  the  Reformed,  the  Lutherans  were  too 
Catholic  because  of  their  view  of  the  sacraments  and  too 
fanatic  in  their  unconcern  for  the  divinely  willed  social  order. 

Now  for  the  Mennonites  (Anabaptists)  to  come  on  the 
scene  was  for  them  to  fit  into  the  categories  already  clearly 
established  by  centuries  of  the  partisan  reading  of  history. 
On  every  count,  their  witness  was  understood  either  as  a 
sectarian  fanaticism  or  as  a  renewed  kind  of  works  religion. 

Not  only  in  the  16th  century  was  Mennonite  identity 
under  a  cloud.  Mennonites  in  the  beginning  of  our  century 
faced  a  somewhat  similar  problem  in  being  understood  in 
contemporary   terms.     It  was  just  during  this  same  period, 


1900-1930,  that  under  the  leadership  of  Ernst  Troeltsch  the- 
ology was  beginning  to  speak  the  language  of  sociology  and 
to  think  of  minority  groups  as  expressing  a  peculiar  social 
pattern  by  the  use  of  religious  terms.  This  could  mean  that 
a  "sectarian"  group  could  be  respected  because  of  its  reflect- 
ing its  own  social  history  (in  this  case,  German,  agricultural, 
and  morally  optimistic)  but  by  the  same  token  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  churches  of  other  social  traditions. 

//.    The  Recovery  of  Anabaptist  History 

Since  the  way  in  which  the  other  church  traditions  had 
identified  Mennonitism  was  the  product  of  their  reading  of 
history,  it  was  most  appropriate  that  the  first  efforts  of 
modern  Mennonite  scholarship  should  have  centered  on  the 
renewed,  corrected  reading  of  the  Reformation  story.  The 
scholarly  study  of  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists,  as  opposed 
to  the  polemic  reporting  of  earlier  ages,  really  began  about 
1860.  It  was  carried  further,  especially  as  far  as  the  Zurich 
reformation  was  concerned,  beginning  in  the  first  part  of 
this  century  by  Emil  Egli,  Walther  Kohler,  and  Fritz  Blanke. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
study  of  history  was  begun  within  the  Mennonite  tradition 
by  the  German  scholars  Hege,  Neff,  and  the  immigrant  John 
Horsch,  carrying  on,  as  far  as  North  America  was  concerned, 
the  institutional  impetus  which  had  come  from  the  publish- 
ing work  of  John  F.  Funk  and  his  republication  of  Anabap- 
tist documents. 

This  entire  process  came  to  a  sort  of  first  fruition  begin- 
ning around  1930  with  the  scholarly  production  of  C.  Henry 
Smith,  Harold  S.  Bender,  Ernst  Correll,  and  Cornelius 
Krahn.  Its  major  vehicle  was  the  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review  and  more  recently  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  period  was  culminated  by  the 
attempted  summaries  and  definitions  brought  together  in 
1957  by  the  Guy  F.  Hershberger  volume  whose  title  the 
present  lecture  borrows.  It  is  the  product  of  this  generation 
of  research  and  rediscovery  which  we  now  seek  to  report 
upon. 

///.    What  Happened  in  the  16th  Century? 

The  earlier  traditional  Protestant  polemic  reading  of  his- 
tory proceeded  by  placing  in  one  classification  as  "fanatic" 


everything  which  did  not  belong  in  the  major  state-church 
categories  of  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Anglican,  or  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity.  It  was  by  placing  all  of  these  dissent- 
ers under  one  heading  that  the  devastating  rejection  of 
everything  thus  classified  was  enabled.  A  major  portion  of 
the  clarification  in  our  generation  comes  from  establishing 
clear  distinctions  among  the  dissenters  of  the  Reformation 
Age. 

A.  Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Carlstadt: 

Carlstadt  had  been  the  theological  teacher  of  Martin 
Luther  and  was  until  1525  his  respected  colleague.  It, 
however,  became  increasingly  clear  that  Carlstadt  was 
taking  the  Bible  more  literally  than  Luther  and  was  more 
concerned  for  the  consistent  application  of  its  teachings. 
He  therefore  questioned  the  baptism  of  infants  and 
rejected  the  use  of  "images"  in  the  church.  It  was  also  he 
who  for  the  first  time  initiated,  in  the  temporary  absence 
of  Martin  Luther,  a  more  Protestant  practice  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Luther,  feeling  that  this  extreme  position 
of  Carlstadt  would  endanger  his  entire  Reformation, 
leagued  himself  with  the  political  authorities  to  restrain 
and  finally  to  expel  Carlstadt.  Although  he  rejected 
infant  baptism  in  principle,  Carlstadt  never  practiced 
believer's  baptism  nor  did  he  seek  the  establishment  of  a 
church  independent  of  the  state.  Although  he  did  estab- 
lish communication  with  the  "Anabaptists"  at  Zurich,  his 
loyalty  ultimately  was  attached  not  to  them  but  to  the 
Reformed  tradition  of  Zurich  and  Strasbourg. 

B.  Thomas  Muntzer: 

Muntzer  was  as  well  a  Lutheran,  but  a  highly  inflam- 
matory public  preacher  convinced  (at  least  later  in  his 
activity)  that  he  had  special  visionary  insights  into  God's 
purposes.  Fie  rejected,  or  at  least  challenged,  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism,  though  without  practicing  any  other 
form,  and  castigated  the  superficiality  or  unreality  of  the 
faith  of  most  people.  In  1525  he  joined  forces  with  the 
revolutionary  peasants  in  their  hopeless  uprising  against 
the  German  princes. 

We  know  of  no  contact  between  Muntzer  and  those  who 
later  came  to  be  called  "Anabaptists";  he  never  practiced 
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baptism  on  confession  of  faith  nor  did  he  constitute  a  free 
congregation. 

C.  The  Swiss  Brethren: 

It  is  this  movement  which  has  been  seen,  especially 
through  the  studies  of  Blanke  and  Bender,  to  be  the  real 
source  of  what  we  later  will  have  reason  to  call  "main- 
stream Anabaptism."  The  origins  of  this  movement  were 
within  the  Zurich  Reformation,  led  primarily  by  a  circle 
of  young  men  who  began  as  earnest  disciples  of  Huldrych 
Zwingli;  who,  however,  lost  confidence  in  his  leadership 
when  it  became  clear  that  he  was  ready  to  move  the  Refor- 
mation forward  no  faster  than  the  city  council  would 
permit. 

Of  the  intertwined  issues  which  finally  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  movement,  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  (as  over  against  that  of  the  political  leaders),  the 
existence  of  a  free  church  formed  by  voluntary  association 
of  committed  believers  (as  over  against  a  state  church 
constituted  by  infant  baptism),  the  frequent  practice  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  not  as  a  sacrament  with  special  ritual 
significance  but  with  ordinary  bread  and  wine  in  homes, 
and  the  baptism  of  committed  believers  were  the  major 
marks.  Through  a  conversational  development  leading 
from  late  1523  to  early  1525,  there  came  about  the  forma- 
tion on  January  21,  1525,  of  this  first  free  church  move- 
ment through  the  institution  of  believer's  baptism. 

Although  soon  bereft  of  its  major  leaders,  this  move- 
ment was  able  to  maintain  its  identity,  expressed  most 
strongly  in  early  1527  by  the  drafting  of  a  confessional 
document,  the  Schleitheim  "Brotherly  Understanding." 

D.  The  Radicals  of  Eastern  Switzerland: 
Independently   of   the   movement   at   Zurich   there   was 

also  developing  in  1523-25  a  dissenting  group  in  Eastern 
Switzerland,  especially  St.  Gall.  Although  the  idea  and 
the  practice  of  believer's  baptism  were  brought  here  from 
Zurich  and  there  was  considerable  mutual  acquaintance- 
ship in  1525,  this  movement  had  its  own  character  both 
before  and  after  its  contacts  with  the  Zurich  Anabaptists. 
It  was  more  "separatist"  than  they  in  its  willingness  to 
cut  off  conversation  with  other  Christians;   it  was  more 


"inspirationist"  in  the  conceptions  its  leaders  had  of 
divine  guidance,  and  it  was  more  ready  than  they  to  take 
advantage  of  the  social  resentment  of  the  lower  classes. 
Its  inspirationism  expressed  itself  in  strange  ways,  includ- 
ing rare  (but  highly  publicized)  criminal  offenses.  Most 
of  its  members  under  the  pressure  of  persecution  returned 
to  the  state  churches.  It  was  probably  the  liberty  taken 
by  some  representatives  of  this  trend  which  led  to  the 
Schleitheim  meeting  with  its  concentration  on  responsible 
church  order. 

E.  Melchior  Hofmann: 

Melchior  Hofmann  began  his  churchly  career  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Martin  Luther,  came  then  to  share  the  views  of 
Zwingli,  and  finally  in  1530  initiated  a  movement  of  his 
own,  beginning  in  Strasbourg.  His  position  was  character- 
ized by  very  peculiar  understandings  of  the  meanings  of 
biblical  texts,  usually  illuminated  by  a  doctrine  of  sym- 
bolic meanings;  although  not  himself  a  visionary  he  was 
willing  to  accept  as  revelation  the  visions  received  by 
others,  and  he  held  a  deviant  view  of  the  incarnation, 
according  to  which  Jesus  did  not  receive  His  flesh  from 
His  human  mother.  Although  acquainted  with  the  Swiss 
Brethren,  Hofmann  acted  independently  of  them  in  estab- 
lishing the  practice  of  believer's  baptism  for  his  own 
adherents,  and  thereby  established  a  separate  organiza- 
tional tradition.  It  was  Hofmann  who  was  responsible 
for  taking  the  "Anabaptist"  idea  to  the  Netherlands  in 
this  peculiar  form.  He  was  really  active  only  from  1530 
to  1533  as  an  Anabaptist;  from  then  on  until  his  death 
he  was  in  prison  in  Strasbourg. 

F.  Minister: 

At  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  Strasbourg,  Mel- 
chior Hofmann  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  Netherlands 
to  lay  low,  even  abstaining  from  the  practice  of  baptism, 
until  the  Lord  would  bring  about  the  great  events  of  the 
end  of  time.  Later,  however,  some  leaders  among  these 
disciples  received  new  "revelations"  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  terminated  the  waiting  period  and  again  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  They  moved  to  the  city  of 
Miinster  in  Northern  Germany,  which  was  already  in  the 
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process  of  both  social  and  religious  upheaval,  led  at  that 
time  by  Bernhard  Rothmann,  a  man  with  convictions 
much  like  those  of  Huldrych  Zwingli.  Between  1533  and 
1535  the  city  of  Miinster  was  utterly  transformed  in  line 
with  the  new  revelations  which  these  men  received  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  including  the  institution  of  polygamy. 
For  them  the  Old  Testament  was  placed  above  the  New 
and  the  war  by  which  Miinster  defended  itself  was  a  holy 
crusade.  The  practice  of  adult  baptism  was  maintained, 
as  a  carry-over  from  the  heritage  of  Melchior  Hofmann, 
but  now  it  was  a  compulsory  act  of  loyalty  to  the  state 
church  and  no  longer  an  expression  of  voluntary  disciple- 
ship  commitment.  The  city  of  Miinster  fell  before  the 
armies  of  the  bishop  and  the  neighboring  provinces  in 
1535. 

G.    Menno: 

Going  beyond  Melchior  Hofmann's  tradition  in  another 
direction  we  find  Menno  Simons,  who  entered  their  move- 
ment in  1536,  after  the  disciples  of  Hofmann  were  seri- 
ously dismayed,  some  of  them  having  followed  Miinster, 
others  having  rejected  violence  but  all  finding  themselves 
now  without  leadership.  It  was  largely  Menno  to  whom 
the  credit  must  go  not  only  for  reorganizing  the  Dutch 
Anabaptist  churches  but  especially  for  stating  their  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  form  which  was 
able  to  survive.  The  position  to  which  Menno  himself 
had  come  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Swiss  Brethren- 
Schleitheim  tradition,  although  between  that  tradition 
and  himself  there  was  no  direct  tie,  but  rather  a  chain  of 
relationships  with  several  gaps  in  it.  He  did  maintain 
from  the  legacy  of  Hofmann  his  somewhat  different  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and 
differed  as  well  from  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  the  severity 
with  which  he  was  willing  to  apply  as  a  tool  of  church 
discipline  the  "avoidance"  of  the  excommunicated. 

H.    Free  Spirits: 

Under  this  heading  may  be  brought  together  a  group  of 
highly  stimulating  and  attractive  individual  personalities, 
none  of  whom,  however,  carried  his  criticism  of  accepted 
religious   patterns   to  the   point   of  establishing  a   church 
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fellowship.  Some  of  them  were  entirely  independent 
teachers  or  writers;  others  did  gather  about  them  groups 
of  disciples  whom  they,  however,  did  not  want  to  consti- 
tute as  Christian  brotherhoods.  Their  critical  attitudes 
toward  Catholicism  and  state  church  Protestantism  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Swiss  Brethren,  but  they  rejected 
the  goal  of  restoring  an  organized  church  life  which  would 
seek  to  be  less  unfaithful  to  biblical  standards. 

/.    Denck,  Hubmaier,  Hut: 

Under  this  heading  we  bring  together  men  whose  only 
common  distinguishing  trait  was  that  they  were  strong 
individuals,  acquainted  with  each  other  in  the  early  Ana- 
baptist movement,  but  none  of  whom  established  a  perma- 
nent separate  group.  Hans  Hut  differed  from  the  other 
two  and  from  the  other  Swiss  Brethren  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  coming  end  of  the  world;  Hans  Denck  was 
a  more  philosophical  and  speculative  person;  and  Bal- 
thasar  Hubmaier  did  not  share  the  conviction  of  other 
Anabaptists  concerning  the  use  of  violence  by  the  state. 
In  spite  of  the  unique  origins  and  contributions  of  each 
of  these  men,  what  they  produced  and  left  behind  became 
in  each  case  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren-South  German  movement. 

/.    The  Bruderhof: 

In  1528  one  tiny  group  of  Anabaptist  refugees  estab- 
lished, under  the  pressure  of  persecution,  a  common 
congregational  purse.  This  pattern  of  life  was  solidified 
into  a  permanent  institution  under  the  leading  of  Jacob 
Hutter,  for  whose  sake  the  group  sometimes  carries  the 
name  "Hutterian  Brethren."  Only  this  unique  pattern  of 
economic  organization  distinguishes  the  Bruderhof  from 
the  Swiss  Brethren;  in  other  respects  their  convictions  are 
the  same  and  during  the  16th  century  they  recognized  one 
another  as  related  groups. 

K.    Pilgram  Mar  beck: 

Coming  into  the  Anabaptist  movement  where  it  had 
been  planted  in  Austria  by  Hans  Hut,  Marbeck  became 
its  main  spokesman  in  Strasbourg  around  1530,  and  for 
the  next  generation  was  the  most  significant  leader  and 
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writer  of  the  South  German  movement.  His  basic  position 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  Schleitheim; 
he  had  occasion  to  concern  himself  especially  with  the 
need  for  spiritual  unity  among  the  various  Anabaptist 
groups  and  to  delve  deeper  into  the  formulating  of  theo- 
logical convictions  than  had  the  leaders  of  the  earlier 
years. 

L.    Antitrinitarians: 

Catalogues  of  the  dissenters  of  the  16th  century  are  not 
complete  without  including  reference  to  the  Antitrini- 
tarians. These  men  had  no  immediate  relationship  to 
Anabaptism  during  the  early  days,  although  contacts  were 
established  later  in  Poland.  There  might  be  some  simi- 
larity between  some  of  their  ideas  and  the  speculative 
thought  of  Hans  Denck. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  fair 
historically  to  assume  that  all  of  these  movements  and  fig- 
ures belong  together,  so  that  we  can  apply  indiscriminately 
to  all  of  them  the  weaknesses  and  the  heresies  of  each,  how 
are  they  to  be  understood  and  classified?  Four  of  the  figures 
listed  were  in  no  sense  Anabaptists:  Carlstadt,  Muntzer,  the 
Free  Spirits,  and  the  early  Antitrinitarians  raised  no  ques- 
tions about  the  structure  of  the  Christian  community  and 
drew  no  practical  conclusions  from  their  doubts  about  the 
baptism  of  infants. 

Some  of  the  other  groups  may  properly  be  referred  to  as 
"fanatic"  because  of  the  special  claims  they  made  to  unique 
divine  revelation  and  their  lack  of  orderliness  in  putting 
their  critique  of  society  into  practice.  Thomas  Muntzer,  the 
radicals  of  St.  Gall,  and  Miinster  were  all  very  brief  experi- 
ences, the  first  two  leaving  no  traces  beyond  1527  and  the 
third  being  crushed  within  two  years,  less  than  ten  years 
later. 

Of  the  above  groups  and  figures,  only  the  Antitrinitarians 
survived  beyond  1540.  We  then  have  left  to  consider  as 
"mainstream  Anabaptists/'  the  traditions  of  the  Swiss  Breth- 
ren (C),  Menno  (G),  the  strong  individual  Anabaptists  (I) , 
the  Bruderhof  (J),  and  Marbeck  (K).  Scholars  are  still 
discussing  whether  these  groups  should  be  classified  under 
three,    four,    or   five    subheadings,    but   for   our   purposes   it 
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should  be  sufficient  to  see  the  enormous  breadth  of  the  agree- 
ment between  them.  Should  any  subdivisions  be  necessary, 
it  should  suffice  to  think  of  three:  of  the  Menno  tradition  as 
different  with  its  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ban,  of  the  Bruderhof  with  its  economic  pattern, 
and  of  the  "Swiss  Brethren."  We  move  then  to  the  study 
of  the  position  of  this  "mainstream  Anabaptism." 

IV.    The  Church  Is  Visible 

Before  the  baptism  of  infants  and  of  believers  became  a 
debating  issue  between  Huldrych  Zwingli  and  his  young  fol- 
lowers, their  first  clash  had  to  do  with  whether  the  Christian 
community  is  to  take  on  some  sort  of  form  distinct  from  the 
larger  society  and  the  state.  Zwingli  had  initially  believed 
in  the  formation  of  a  free  and  visible  community  of  believ- 
ers, but  moved  away  from  the  idea  when  he  saw  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  called  forth  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities 
of  Zurich.  He  also  was  concerned  initially  for  a  serious 
practice  of  spiritual  discipline  according  to  the  model  of 
Matthew  18:15-18,  but  relinquished  this  in  favor  of  a  "moral 
police"  responsibility  entrusted  to  city  government.  In  say- 
ing that  the  Christian  church  need  not  take  upon  itself  any 
particular  outward  form,  since  any  outward  form  is  in  any 
case  not  perfect  or  fully  faithful,  Zwingli  took  over  the  argu- 
ment of  the  free  spirits,  not  in  order  to  avoid  having  any 
church  patterns  at  all,  but  in  order  to  justify  his  leaving 
these  matters  in  the  hand  of  the  state. 

It  is  one  trait  of  the  "visibility"  of  the  church  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  distinguish  Christian  morality  from  belief. 
"Discipleship"  was  a  major  dimension  of  the  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  what  faith  means;  there  is  no  faith  and  no 
church  without  following  Christ  in  one's  life.  With  a  view 
to  the  structure  of  the  church,  this  means  that  the  church  is 
a  voluntary  community.  With  regard  to  the  logic  of  ethical 
thinking,  it  means  that  Christian  behavior  is  Christological, 
drawing  its  guidance  not  from  a  set  of  general  philosophical 
principles  nor  a  collection  of  codified  precise  obligations,  but 
from  the  person  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  under- 
standing of  Christian  ethics  as  following  Christ  was  a  source 
of  the  nonresistant  conviction  of  the  early  Anabaptists  and 
their  understandings  of  the  state  and  of  martyrdom  (at  this 
point  see  Schleitheim). 
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It  follows  also  from  the  visibility  of  the  church  that  there 
need  to  be  organs,  distinct  from  those  of  the  state,  for  the 
consultation  and  management  of  the  Christian  body.  So  it 
was  that  the  Anabaptists  came  together  not  only  in  local 
congregations  but  also  in  broader  geographical  "synods" 
(they  did  not  use  the  word);  they  thus  became  the  first  move- 
ment within  the  reformation  to  establish  a  Protestant  church 
order.  In  these  meetings  they  expected  God  to  lead  them 
through  His  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  testified  that  this 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.    (Cf.  Schleitheim.) 

It  also  follows  from  this  visibility  of  the  Christian  body 
that  it  has  the  resources  for  its  own  continuity.  So  it  was 
that  this  mainstream  Anabaptism  was  the  only  form  of  dis- 
senting Christianity  to  survive  beyond  1540,  and  the  only 
form  of  Protestantism  able  in  that  century  to  live  without 
the  support  of  the  state  (with  the  one  exception  of  the  later 
Huguenots). 

V.    The  Church  Is  Missionary 

Franklin  Littell  in  his  The  Anabaptist  View  of  the  Church 
(reprinted  in  paperback  as  The  Origins  of  Sectarian  Protes- 
tantism) has  demonstrated  how  central  to  the  life  of  the  early 
Anabaptist  congregations  was  their  conviction  of  missionary 
responsibility.  The  missionary  character  of  the  church  was 
in  the  first  place  built  into  the  Anabaptist  understanding  of 
their  place  in  society  as  demonstrated  by  the  practice  of 
believer's  baptism.  If  infants  are  to  be  baptized,  then  the 
church  survives  and  expands  predominantly  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  given  social  group.  If  the  membership  of  the  church 
is  limited  to  those  who  have  committed  themselves  through 
baptism  upon  confession  of  faith,  then  in  every  generation 
the  survival  of  the  church  depends  upon  evangelism. 
Whether  it  be  the  winning  of  the  children  of  believers  or  of 
those  outside  of  Christian  families,  the  missionary  character 
of  the  church's  appeal  to  the  individual  is  the  same. 

This  missionary  character  was  furthered  by  the  Anabaptist 
rejection  of  ties  between  church  and  state.  According  to  the 
pattern  followed  by  the  Reformation,  finally  written  into 
law  in  1555,  described  by  the  slogan,  "cu\us  regio,  ejus 
religio,"  each  province  was  already  Christian  and  the  kind 
of  Christianity  represented  there  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  prince  or  the  city  council.     Any  need  or  responsibility 
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for  missionary  activity  was  thereby  undercut.  The  rejection 
of  this  geographic  identification  of  the  church  made  it  both 
psychologically  possible  and  morally  binding  upon  the  Ana- 
baptists to  consider  all  of  Europe  their  missionary  field. 

This  missionary  mentality  was  furthered  in  addition  by 
the  rejection  of  the  fixed  financial  support  methods  for  the 
clergy.  Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  supported 
by  endowment  funds,  i.e.,  by  interest  upon  land  belonging  to 
church  agencies.  The  Reformers,  even  though  they  con- 
sidered the  practice  of  lending  at  interest  to  be  unbiblical, 
did  not  change  this  pattern  of  ministerial  support,  except  in 
some  cases  where  the  endowment  funds  were  passed  through 
the  state  treasuries  or  where  the  minister  was  directly  sup- 
ported from  the  government  treasury.  In  either  case,  the 
ministry  was  thereby  tied  to  local  government  and  subservi- 
ent to  the  controls  of  each  state  unit.  While  retaining  serious 
respect  for  the  function  of  the  local  resident  ministry  in  each 
congregation  (cf.  Schleitheim),  the  Anabaptists  placed  their 
emphasis  upon  the  itinerant  evangelist  who,  following  the 
pattern  of  those  sent  out  by  Jesus,  was  supported  only  by  the 
contributions  of  Christians.  His  reason  for  constant  mobility 
was  not  only  the  biblical  example  but  obviously  the  fact  of 
persecution  as  well. 

Behind  all  of  this  we  should  note  yet  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  If  the  church  is  to  be 
missionary,  she  must  somehow  also  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  her  status  is  that  of  a  minority.  The  nature  of 
Christian  commitment  as  a  free  and  uncompelled  decision 
makes  practically  certain  that  in  any  given  time  and  place 
only  a  minority  of  the  population  will  be  committed  Chris- 
tian disciples.  The  Anabaptists  saw  the  transition  of  the 
Christian  church,  especially  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
A.D.  to  identity  with  society,  as  the  "Fall  of  the  church."  By 
this  they  meant  not  only  the  establishment  of  direct  relation- 
ships to  the  state,  though  that  was  certainly  one  of  the  key 
changes  in  the  4th  century.  Nor  did  they  mean  only  the 
entrance  into  the  church  of  sub-Christian  standards  and  pat- 
terns of  worship,  church  organization,  and  piety,  although 
such  matters  (the  papacy,  the  mass,  the  worship  of  saints) 
were  also  quite  important.  But  behind  both  of  these  there 
was  the  fundamental  shift  in  the  understanding  of  the 
church's  place  in  the  world;  no  longer  seeing  herself  as  a 
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missionary  minority,  the  church  became  herself  one  of  the 
"powers  that  be,"  practically  identical  in  membership  with 
the  society  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  this  "Fall"  from  which 
the  Anabaptist  movement  sought  to  restore  the  church,  not 
in  a  childish  imitation  of  the  New  Testament  congregational 
life,  but  in  the  recovery  of  the  stance  of  the  missionary 
minority. 

VI.    The  Church  Is  a  Brotherhood 

In  the  actual  beginnings  of  the  congregation  in  Switzer- 
land, discussion  of  the  renewal  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
prior  to  discussion  of  baptism.  The  Anabaptists  were  not 
only  the  first  to  establish,  through  the  practice  of  baptism,  a 
specifically  Protestant  movement;  they  were  also  the  first 
Protestants,  by  the  regular  practice  of  communion  service 
instead  of  merely  an  expurgated  mass,  to  establish  ordered 
Protestant  congregational  life.  George  Blaurock,  when  asked 
to  identify  himself  to  the  police,  was  proud  to  say  that  it  was 
he  who  had  "restored  the  Lord's  table  and  baptism."  The 
Anabaptist  view  of  the  church  is  concerned,  therefore,  not 
simply  with  watching  over  the  gate  of  membership  (baptism); 
its  concern  is  equally  the  maintenance  of  living  fellowship, 
of  which  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
symbolic  and  the  real  expression. 

The  practice  of  spiritual  discipline  following  the  "rule  of 
Christ"  (Matt.  18:15  ff.)  is  prerequisite  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  thus  made  clear  that  the  function 
of  discipline  is  the  maintenance  of  unity,  and  that  this 
dimension  of  its  significance  is  more  profound  than  the  mere 
keeping  of  the  rule. 

It  was  really  only  an  expression  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  shared  supper  when  some  Anabaptists  moved  all  the  way 
into  full  economic  community  and  the  common  purse.  The 
difference  between  the  communitarian  Anabaptists  of  Mora- 
via and  those  of  other  parts  of  Europe  which  maintained 
private  property  has  been  overdrawn.  Also  the  western 
Anabaptists  considered  the  personal  property  of  every  indi- 
vidual as  being  available  to  the  brotherhood  in  case  of  need, 
and  the  term  "community  of  goods"  was  also  frequently  used 
by  them  to  describe  their  position,  even  though  it  was  not 
expressed  through  the  form  of  the  common  purse. 
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We  should  see  a  further  expression  of  the  brotherhood 
character  of  the  church  in  a  concern  which  the  Anabaptists, 
almost  alone  in  their  time,  had  for  the  renewal  of  Christian 
unity.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  being  persecuted  by 
the  various  Catholic  and  Protestant  governments  of  German- 
speaking  Europe,  they  repeatedly  came  back  to  the  authori- 
ties, especially  during  the  first  thirty  years,  saying,  "If  you 
call  yourselves  Christians  you  must  be  willing  to  discuss  with 
us  what  it  is  you  hold  against  us,  and  to  read  the  scripture 
together  with  us."  There  was  thus  no  acceptance  of  the 
dividedness  of  the  several  Christian  groups. 

VII.    The  Church  Is  Led  by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit 

Under  this  general  title  we  bring  together  a  number  of 
themes  related  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  to  the 
place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  early  Anabaptist 
churches. 

A.  Primitivism 

Franklin  Littell  has  given  currency  to  this  label  as 
describing  the  Anabaptist  intention  to  "restore"  the  life 
of  the  church  according  to  New  Testament  patterns.  Lean- 
ing on  more  recent  phenomena  within  American  churches, 
most  strikingly  expressed  within  the  Disciples'  tradition, 
Littell  ascribes  to  this  idea  of  "restoration"  a  naive  char- 
acter, as  if  the  Anabaptists  thought  they  were  in  some 
childish  sense  imitating  every  detail  of  the  life  of  the  New 
Testament  authority  in  church  life.  Their  concern  was 
not  for  the  childishness  or  simplicity  with  which  the  New 
Testament  could  be  read  to  find  in  it  full  answers  and 
fixed  patterns;  but  they  were  concerned  that  the  Bible, 
and  especially  the  New  Testament,  be  taken  as  authori- 
tative in  whatever  is  clearly  enjoined,  whether  by  precept 
or  by  example.  They  did  not  say  that  everything  in  the 
life  of  the  church  must  be  done  exactly  as  it  was  done  in 
the  New  Testament;  but  they  did  object  to  ecclesiastical 
prescriptions  which  insisted  that  things  must  be  done  dif- 
ferently from  the  early  church  (cf.  Conrad  Grebel  in  1523). 

B.  The  Spirit  and  the  Word 

For  the  Anabaptists  there  could  be  no  opposition 
between  Scripture  as  an  authority,  to  be  found  speaking 
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in  the  text  itself,  and  the  appropriation  of  its  meanings 
through  subjective  conviction  as  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  two  were  for  them  inseparable.  When  in  the 
second  generation  they  could  be  found  writing  tracts 
about  "The  Inner  and  the  Outer  Word,"  the  point  was  to 
insist  that  these  two  dimensions  of  revelation  must  not 
be  separated. 

It  is  striking  that  the  critics  of  the  Anabaptists  attempted 
to  attack  them  from  both  sides  because  of  this  unity  with 
which  they  combined  inner  and  outer  authority.  Some, 
notably  Huldrych  Zwingli,  considered  the  Anabaptists  to 
be  "enthusiasts,"  claiming  special  revelation  independent 
of  Scripture.  His  successor,  Bullinger,  had  the  opposite 
objection:  namely,  that  the  Anabaptists  stuck  too  closely 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture  rather  than  accepting  the  "inter- 
pretations" by  which  he  could  make  a  case  for  the  state 
church,  for  infant  baptism,  for  the  sword  and  the  oath. 

Over  against  the  fanatics  like  David  Joris  or  the  proph- 
ets at  Miinster,  the  mainstream  Anabaptists  insisted  upon 
the  priority  of  biblical  revelation  as  sole  ultimate  stand- 
ard; over  against  magisterial  orthodoxy,  for  which  the 
proper  teaching  of  correct  doctrines  was  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  truth,  they  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  personal 
understanding,  acceptance,  commitment,  and  congrega- 
tional involvement,  refusing  precisely  the  opposition 
between  these  two  dimensions  which  was  shared  by  their 
attackers  on  both  sides. 

C.    The  Old  Testament  and  the  New 

For  the  Reformers,  the  total  Bible  was  to  be  taken  as 
one  flat  book,  with  every  text  having  the  same  kind  of 
authority,  regardless  of  its  place  in  the  Bible,  when  it 
served  their  purposes.  The  religious  government  of  the 
Old  Testament  could  be  an  example  for  the  state  church 
in  the  16th  century  without  reference  to  what  happened 
to  that  government  under  divine  providence  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  what  Jesus  did  about  being  a  king.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Reformers  did  develop  a  "canon  within 
the  canon"  as  an  interpretive  guide,  seen  most  clearly  in 
Martin  Luther's  ability  to  evaluate  everything  by  whether 
it  corresponded  with  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone. 
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The  Anabaptists  were  the  only  mission  group  of  the 
Reformation  to  make  clear  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Thus  the 
"canon  within  the  canon"  is  the  relationship  of  prom- 
ise and  fulfilment  which  modern  theology  calls  "heils- 
geschichte":  the  idea  that  there  is  a  movement  within 
God's  purposes  which  brings  the  biblical  witness  to  its 
high  point  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  which  sees 
His  continuing  work  in  the  life  of  a  disciple  people.  Over 
against  the  "mainstream  magisterial"  Reformation  for 
which  in  all  history  there  has  been  but  one  age  since  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  and  over  against  the  fanatical 
reformers  who  were  sure  that  the  third  age  of  world 
history  was  beginning  in  their  own  person,  the  Anabap- 
tists spoke  only  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New,  thus 
safeguarding  the  centrality  of  the  incarnation  against 
both  the  pre-Christian  dimensions  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  anti-Christian  claimants  to  new  revelation. 

The  significance  of  the  relationship  between  Testaments 
is  enormous  in  practical  consequences;  nonresistance,  the 
swearing  of  oaths,  and  believer's  baptism  are  among  them. 

VIII.    The  Contemporary   Theological  Significance  of  the 

Anabaptist  Vision 
A.    The  Problems  Are  Still  the  Same 

In  spite  of  total  difference  in  detail,  it  can  easily  be 
argued  that  the  fundamental  issues  facing  Christians  in 
our  day  are  no  different  from  those  to  which  the  Anabap- 
tists were  responding.  In  spite  of  all  the  changes,  we 
still  live  as  they  did  in  a  world  with  a  background  of 
"Christianized"  conformity,  which  gives  to  the  search  for 
renewal  a  fate  not  much  different  from  that  which  it  had 
in  their  day. 

The  obstacles  to  renewal  are  still,  as  then,  Constantin- 
ianism  in  its  confusion  of  the  church  with  society  at  large, 
and  the  willingness  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  church  the 
tools  of  this  world  (the  alliance  to  the  state).  The  internal 
test  before  which  the  renewal  of  the  church  will  succeed 
or  fail  is  still  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a  redemptive 
yet  binding  personal  discipline,  and  whether  it  can 
include  the  economic  realm.  The  external  test  of  the 
church's    faithfulness   is    still    today,    as    then,    her   moral 
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independence  of  the  state  and  her  rejection  of  war,  and 
whether  she  has  a  missionary  method  and  motivation. 

All  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  now  as  then,  the 
central  issues  in  Christian  faithfulness  are  not  those  of 
orthodoxy  with  regard  to  a  d'octrine  of  Scripture  or  salva- 
tion, but  rather  the  questions  of  ecclesiology  (the  church), 
eschatology  (the  Christian  hope  for  history),  and  ethics. 
These  are  the  fundamental  points  at  which  the  Anabap- 
tists differed  from  the  "mainstream"  of  their  time  and 
where  Christian  faithfulness  will  differ  as  well  today. 

B.   Some  Are  Ready  to  Hear 

From  a  number  of  perspectives  we  find  on  the  theolog- 
ical scene  a  new  kind  of  openness  to  this  witness.  Espe- 
cially in  Europe,  churchmen  realize  that  they  have  come 
to  the  end  of  the  age  of  Constantine.  They  are  now  able 
to  look  back  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation, 
rejecting  in  principle  the  use  of  the  methods  of  persecu- 
tion and  the  bondage  of  the  church  to  the  state.  This 
ability  to  reevaluate  their  own  history  has  been  made  more 
objective  thanks  to  the  contribution  of  theological  liberal- 
ism. Europe  also  has,  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  two 
world  wars,  a  deeper  sense  than  there  is  in  North  America 
of  the  breakdown  of  traditional  Christendom. 

Another  dimension  of  this  openness  is  the  discovery  by 
numerous  contemporary  theologians  of  the  biblical  doc- 
trine of  the  church  as  clearly  something  other  than  simply 
the  religious  dimension  of  a  total  society.  We  find  this 
in  different  ways,  in  Barth,  Brunner,  ecumenical  theology, 
and  biblical  theology. 

Still  another  dimension  of  the  rediscovery  of  this  vision 
of  the  disciples'  church  comes  from  the  mission  field.  It 
is  from  that  perspective  that  it  has  been  seen  again  that 
the  church  is  a  visible  body,  a  minority,  and  a  group  with 
a  mission  to  the  larger  society. 

On  the  level  of  theory,  openness  to  this  vision  has  been 
furthered  by  the  work  of  social  historians  like  Troeltsch 
and  Sweet,  who  have  corrected  the  history-writing  of  the 
Reformation  by  demonstrating  that  the  free  church  tradi- 
tion is  itself  an  independent  and  valid  option,  needing  to 
be  respected  in  its  own  rights  rather  than  decried  as  hav- 
ing   opposed    the    mainstream    Reformers.      Within    this 
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world  of  scholarship  it  must  be  said  as  well  that  the 
quality  of  research  going  into  Anabaptist  studies  in  the 
last  two  generations  has  won  for  this  heritage  a  new 
appreciation. 

IX.    Anabaptism  vs.  Mennonites 

We  must  conclude  our  study  by  bringing  back  together 
the  two  realities  with  which  the  study  began:  on  the  one 
hand  actual  North  American  Mennonitism  in  the  process  of 
coming  out  of  its  ethnic  and  cultural  isolation;  on  the  other 
the  Anabaptist  vision  as  more  clearly  understood  thanks  to 
recent  scholarship. 

The  first  conclusion  which  must  be  clearly  stated  is  that 
present  Mennonitism  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Ana- 
baptist vision  as  if  it  were  that  vision  which  was  leading  its 
development.  From  1930  to  1945,  beginning  with  the  schol- 
arly work  of  Harold  S.  Bender  and  coming  to  the  end  of  a 
stage  with  the  end  of  Civilian  Public  Service,  it  could  be 
said  that  the  institutional  developments  of  Mennonite  col- 
leges and  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  were  sincerely 
thought  of  as  an  expression  and  an  instrument  of  the 
Anabaptist  vision.  Since  then  it  has,  however,  become 
increasingly  clear  that  most  of  the  developments  among  the 
Mennonites  who  have  sought  education  and  moved  to  the 
city  have  not  by  and  large  demonstrated  a  primarily  mission- 
ary motivation;  the  conscientious  objection  of  Mennonite 
young  men  has  not  demonstrated  primarily  and  purely  a 
commitment  to  suffering  love;  the  growth  of  Mennonite  insti- 
tutions has  not  been  solely  with  a  vision  of  cultural  discrim- 
ination and  missionary  mobility. 

Anabaptism  was  intended  in  the  16th  century  as  a  correct- 
ive. It  never  claimed  to  be  more  than  "the  rest  of  the 
Reformation."  It  never  sought  separation  from  the  larger 
stream  of  Protestant  Reformation  and  was  driven  into 
separate  congregational  identity  only  by  the  failure  of  the 
Reformation  in  its  larger  forms  to  be  faithful  in  overcoming 
its  subservience  to  the  state.  Thus  those  who  represent  the 
Anabaptist  vision  should  be  open  to  welcome  every  possible 
occasion  to  feed  their  corrective  witness  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  Christian  thought.  Such  a  witness  cannot  by 
definition  serve  to  justify  the  self-centeredness  and  separate 
identity  of  a  denomination. 
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In  so  far  as  we  confess  the  Anabaptist  vision  to  be,  as  far 
as  we  can  see  and  to  those  items  to  which  it  speaks,  biblical 
and  our  own  commitment,  we  are  not  justified  but  rather 
judged  by  it.  Mennonitism  in  its  17th-19th  century  form  by 
ceasing  to  be  missionary  became  a  mass  church  of  its  own. 
We  can  condemn  Catholicism  for  being  a  mass  church;  but 
at  least  Catholic  theologians  have  the  honesty  to  recognize 
this  is  their  position.  When  the  "believers'  church"  becomes 
the  contrary  of  that  and  continues  to  fly  the  old  flag,  the 
condemnation  is  greater. 

Similarly,  contemporary  Mennonitism  after  emerging  from 
cultural  separateness  has  lost  as  much  as  it  has  gained  of 
Anabaptist  insight.  The  professionalizing  of  ministerial  lead- 
ership, the  development  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  church 
institutions  without  an  immediate  congregational  base  or  a 
congregational  procedure  of  reaching  decisions,  the  resulting 
increase  in  denominational  separateness  and  self-sufficiency, 
the  decrease  in  congregational  responsibility  and  congrega- 
tional program  and  discipline  are  all  moving  Mennonites  in 
North  America  away  from  the  Anabaptist  vision,  even 
though  some  of  the  developments  have  taken  place  under 
the  flag  of  Anabaptism. 

After  having  struggled  in  the  first  place  for  a  degree  of 
self-understanding  and  perhaps  even  self-justification  from 
the  rediscovery  of  their  historic  rootage,  Mennonites  now 
find  themselves  placed  before  an  unexpected  kind  of 
challenge.  The  historical  meaning  of  Anabaptism,  which  is 
biblically  justified,  is  not  identical  with  but  in  serious  con- 
flict with  contemporary  Mennonitism.  We  thus  must  move 
on  beyond  historical  reconstructions  to  a  far  more  profound 
repentance  and  renewal,  recommitting  ourselves  to  that 
vision,  being  judged  by  it  and  thereby  being  justified  by  it 
in  spite  of  our  cultural  inferiority  and  our  separateness;  or 
else  we  must  face  the  difference  between  that  vision  and  our 
present  existence  and  conclude  honestly  that  out  of  faithful- 
ness to  the  Anabaptist  vision  the  Mennonite  denomination 
should  cease  to  exist. 
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THE  MENNONITE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
AND   ITS  RELATION  TO  COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

Harold  S.  Bender 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  Mennonites  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "Church"  and  "Christian"  we  might 
well  substitute  "church"  for  "community"  in  the  title  of  our 
conference  on  "Mennonite  Community  Life."  For  have  we 
not  historically,  and  in  our  highest  thought,  always  held 
that  to  be  "Christian"  means  to  follow  Christ  in  all  our 
ways  including  what  the  world  calls  "secular,"  and  that  the 
"church"  is  a  brotherhood  of  love  in  which  all  the  members 
minister  to  each  other  in  all  their  needs  both  temporal  and 
spiritual?  And  what  more  is  a  Christian  community  than  a 
fellowship  of  disciples  of  Christ  sharing  a  common  faith, 
and  under  a  common  Lord  helping  one  another  achieve  the 
fullness  of  abundant  life  which  the  Saviour  came  to  bring? 
Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  our  traditional  thought  of  the 
church  commonly  concerns  itself  more  directly  with  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  provision  of  a  ministry  of 
worship  and  spiritual  edification,  whereas  our  traditional 
thought  of  community  directs  itself  more  to  those  interests 
and  activities  which  are  not  primarily  or  narrowly  religious 
such  as  economic,  social  and  cultural,  it  may  be  well  to 
retain  the  distinction  of  the  two  terms. 

In  agreeing  to  such  a  distinction,  however,  may  I  voice 
the  devout  hope  that  our  discussions  in  this  conference  may 
help  us  to  eliminate  from  our  minds  the  dangerously 
unscriptural  and  un-Mennonite  duality  by  which  we  so  often 
draw  a  line  between  sacred  and  secular,  between  church  and 
community.  In  drawing  such  a  line  we  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  three  erroneous  types  of  thought  —  Roman  Catholic, 
popular  Protestant,  and  plain  worldly.  Since  the  early 
Middle  Ages  Catholicism  has  taught  that  only  that  way  of 
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life  is  sacred  which  devotes  itself  wholly  to  narrowly  religious 
duties  and  forsakes  the  common  life  of  man;  thus,  those 
persons  are  sacred  who  enter  the  celibate  life  of  the  clergy 
or  of  the  monkish  orders,  and  those  things  only  are  sacred 
which  are  used  in  the  ritual  of' worship;  the  common  life  of 
man,  in  home  and  family,  in  vocation  and  culture,  is  secular 
and  of  a  lower  order.  Popular  Protestantism  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view  has  sanctified  only  certain  limited  areas  of 
life,  particularly  the  inward  experience  of  salvation  and  fel- 
lowship with  Christ,  and  has  abandoned  large  areas  of  the 
common  life  to  compromise  with  the  prevailing  un-Christian 
world  order  on  the  specious  plea  that  they  cannot  be  Chris- 
tianized in  a  world  such  as  we  live  in.  Out  of  this  popular 
Protestant  point  of  view  has  come  the  strange  doctrine  which 
some  among  us  have  not  altogether  escaped,  that  such  great 
biblical  teachings  as  sanctification  and  holiness  refer  rather 
to  states  of  mind  than  to  achievements  of  living  in  obedience 
to  Christ.  Our  modern  pagan  world,  from  again  another 
point  of  view,  has  also  been  all  too  glad  to  confine  religion 
to  the  formal  aspects  of  worship  chiefly  inside  of  church 
buildings,  and  claim  the  rest  of  life  for  its  secular  self. 
What  has  religion  to  do  with  philosophy,  science,  politics, 
government,  social  service  work,  literature,  art,  etc.,  we  are 
admonished. 

For  five  hundred  years  our  western  civilization  has  increas- 
ingly made  good  this  claim  and  under  the  leadership  of  an 
increasingly  irreligious  upper  class  has  wrested  area  after  area 
of  the  common  life  from  the  control  of  the  Christian  church 
and  its  dominant  influence.  It  has  so  secularized  our  world 
that  millions  of  men  and  women  now  get  along  from  birth 
to  death  without  ever  touching  religion  or  the  church  in  any 
aspect  of  their  life  —  marriage,  birth,  death,  education, 
health,  money,  recreation,  literature,  art,  occupation.  Thus 
the  whole  of  life  has  become  devoid  of  any  sense  of  divine 
calling  or  claim,  or  any  awareness  of  eternal  values  and 
destiny.  From  this  tragic  secularization  we  are  reaping  a 
dreadful  harvest  and  shall  reap  even  worse.  Some  of  us,  in 
our  haste  to  protect  the  church  from  contaminating  itself  by 
contact  with  this  modern  world  of  unbelief,  and  from  losing 
its  supreme  mission,  that  of  bringing  Christ  to  a  lost  world, 
have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  this  modern  secularism  by  too 
hastily  condemning  as  "social  gospel"  or  "social  service"  the 
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extension  of  Christian  witness  and  service  into  unoccupied 
needy  areas  of  the  common  life,  forgetting  that  in  denying 
the  Christian  Church  the  right  of  entrance  into  these  fields 
we  are  actually  consigning  much  of  life  to  condemnation  as 
secular,  as  not  intended  for  Christian  occupation.  Such  hasty 
name-calling  should  be  classed  as  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  of  souls  who  must  be  only  too  happy  to  have  Chris- 
tians concentrate  on  their  inner  life  and  leave  the  real  life 
of  daily  duty  and  experience  to  the  domination  of  our  con- 
temporary pagan  culture.  To  be  sure,  all  these  so-called 
secular  activities  and  vocations  such  as  education,  hospital 
and  medical  service,  relief  work,  cooperatives,  special  work, 
can  be  wholly  secularized,  and  they  usually  are  in  our 
modern  world,  without  any  thought  of  Christian  calling  or 
witness  to  the  Gospel.  But  they  can  also  be  conducted  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom,  the  saving 
of  souls  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church.  Whether  these 
things  are  sacred  or  secular  does  not  lie  objectively  in  the 
activities;  it  lies  in  the  spirit,  purpose,  and  character  of  the 
actor,  the  man  or  woman  in  the  work.  Think,  for  instance, 
of  how  such  Mennonite  hospitals  as  those  at  La  Junta  and 
Newton  have  been  made  thoroughly  Christian  institutions  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  hospitals  are  purely  secular.  To 
the  early  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites,  none  of  these  areas  of 
activity  that  were  at  all  possible  for  the  Christian  were 
counted  secular;  all  were  sacred,  to  be  done  as  to  the  Lord. 

Let  us  then  not  be  modernized  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Catholic,  popular  Protestant,  or  pagan  worldly  man;  let  us 
hold  fast  to  our  Scriptural  and  historic  heritage  on  this  point. 
What  we  cannot  make  sacred  we  have  no  business  doing  at 
all.  If  we  cannot  build  Christian  communities  we  have  no 
business  being  a  part  of  any  community.  Business  is  not 
business,  it  is  life,  and  life  must  be  Christian.  If  business 
cannot  be  Christianized  then  let  the  Christian  get  out  of  it. 
In  either  case,  whether  Christianizing  a  particular  area  of 
life,  or  getting  the  Christian  out  of  it,  the  Church,  according 
to  the  Mennonite  conception,  is  mightily  concerned,  and 
must  furnish  vision,  guidance,  assistance,  and  if  need  be, 
control. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  bearing  has  this  on  our  theme? 
just  this:  we  cannot  assess  the  bearing  of  our  conception  of 
the  church  on  present  needs,  unless  we  know  first  what  basic 
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conception  of  Christianity  lies  behind  it.  If  Christianity  to 
us  means  primarily  an  inner  experience,  and  flight  from  the 
workaday  realities  of  life  into  a  dream  world  of  emotion- 
alized religious  forms  and  sentiment,  then  the  church  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  for  usr  primarily  a  resource  agency 
for  the  promotion  of  individual  "piety."  We  will  "go  to 
church"  on  Sunday  or  on  prayer  meeting  night,  and  cultivate 
the  garden  of  God  within  our  individual  souls  while  the 
garden  of  our  daily  life  will  be  cultivated  with  different 
machinery,  with  the  help  of  the  state,  cultural  associations, 
community  organizations,  even  corporations,  etc.,  or  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  weeds.  Then  there  will  be  no  Christian  com- 
munity, and  such  a  conference  as  this  will  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  money.  Since,  however,  the  Mennonite  rejects  this  view 
of  Christianity,  and  holds  that  to  be  Christian  means  to 
bring  the  whole  of  life  under  the  obedience  of  Christ,  even 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  Him,  then  the  church,  which 
is  the  fellowship  of  disciples,  will  be  the  chief  means  by 
which  he  will  cultivate  the  garden  of  his  outward  daily  life 
as  well  as  the  inward  garden  of  his  soul. 

May  we  now  consider  the  cardinal  elements  in  the  Menno- 
nite conception  of  the  Church.  They  are  eight,  and  each 
one  of  them  has  a  bearing  on  our  present-day  needs,  and  on 
community  building.  (There  are  other  aspects  of  the  church 
and  its  work,  of  course,  which  are  not  noted  here.) 

1.  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  This 
is  drawn  directly  from  such  New  Testament  passages  as 
Romans  12,  I  Corinthians  12,  and  Ephesians  4.  All  the 
members  of  the  church  together  constitute  a  life  unity  of 
which  Christ  is  the  directing  and  controlling  head,  and  are 
therefore  under  His  authority;  how  can  then  any  member  of 
Christ  live  any  part  of  his  life  outside  of  His  control?  If  we 
are  members  of  His  Body,  does  only  our  heart  belong  to 
Him,  while  our  hands  and  feet  or  our  head  may  be  left  out 
in  the  world?  At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  His  body 
are  all  members  one  of  another;  they  share  a  common  life 
and  work;  they  have  obligations  to  one  another.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  say  that  they  are  members  of  one  another 
only  on  Sunday,  or  at  prayer  meeting,  or  at  the  communion 
table  and  the  feet-washing  tub.  This  body  of  Christ  is  always 
a  body,  always  continuously  functioning  as  a  unit.     Here  is 
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the  primary  basis  for  Christian  community.  How  can  we 
dissolve  the  body  of  Christ  at  the  close  of  the  benediction 
on  Sunday  morning  and  live  the  remaining  days  of  the  week 
as  though  each  lives  unto  himself  separately?  Or  are  we 
after  all  only  a  collection  of  individuals,  each  worshipping 
God  in  his  own  heart  and  looking  after  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul  only? 

This  historic  concept  is  well  expressed  by  the  refusal  of 
our  Swiss,  German  and  Dutch  forefathers  to  use  the  term 
"church"  or  "Kirche"  in  referring  to  the  brotherhood,  insist- 
ing on  the  term  "Gemeinde"  the  term  used  in  the  German 
Bible.  "Kirche"  they  used  to  refer  to  the  great  state  churches 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  "Gemeinde"  (there  is  no 
good  English  equivalent)  was  the  proper  name  for  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  fellowship  of  true  believers.  As  long  as  the 
German  language  was  used  among  us  in  America  this  prac- 
tice was  continued.  Only  with  the  adoption  of  English  have 
we  come  to  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  church.  The  German 
Bible,  in  fact,  never  uses  the  word  "Kirche"  to  apply  to  the 
Body  of  Christ,  but  always  "Gemeinde"  The  force  of 
"Gemeinde"  is  exactly  that  of  body  or  community,  a  group 
of  people  who  share  a  common  life.  Have  we  unconsciously 
adopted  another  unscriptural  and  un-Mennonite  concept  of 
the  church  as  we  have  taken  over  the  English  name? 

2.  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  the  Temple  of  God. 
This  concept  is  drawn  from  Ephesians  2:22  where  the  church 
is  called  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit;  and  from 
I  Corinthians  3  where  Paul  says:  "Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy:  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are." 
The  defiling  of  the  temple  of  God  of  which  Paul  here  speaks 
is  the  divisive,  schismatic  spirit  which  was  so  evident  at  Cor- 
inth. The  realization  that  the  entire  Church,  not  only  the 
individual  member,  is  the  dwelling  place  of  God,  is  to  curb 
strife  and  schism  and  conserve  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
presence  of  God  in  the  church  hallows  the  fellowship  of 
believers,  reminds  them  of  their  holy  calling,  rekindles  the 
fires  of  flickering  love,  and  knits  hearts  together  in  the  bonds 
of  peace.  Only  the  church  can  have  this  sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God;  no  secular  organization  can  call  on  this  resource 
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to  meet  the  constant  threat  of  organizational  breakdown  or 
divisive  factionalism.  What  community  does  not  need  help 
to  meet  the  strains  and  stresses  which  accompany  every 
attempt  of  frail  human  personalities  to  build  a  common  life 
in  cooperative  endeavor!  But  -  what  community  can  have 
the  help  of  God  like  the  Christian  church!  When  our  1944 
General  Conference  was  in  a  period  of  strain  and  tension, 
and  some  of  the  seams  threatened  to  open,  it  was  coming 
humbly  into  the  presence  of  God,  whose  temple  and  dwell- 
ing place  we  were,  that  brought  us  the  victory  and  prevented 
the  temple  from  being  defiled.  This  concept  means  much 
to  true  community  building. 

3.  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  a  Brotherhood.  "Brother" 
and  "Sister"  are  scriptural  designations  for  members  of  the 
church  which  have  become  conventional  with  us  and  have 
largely  lost  their  meaning.  But  in  the  New  Testament  they 
have  a  powerful  force.  They  indicate  that  the  members  of 
the  church  are  so  closely  bound  together  by  ties  of  love  and 
mutual  concern  that  they  think  of  and  act  toward  each  other 
as  members  of  a  great  family  of  whom  God  is  the  father  and 
Christ  the  Elder  Brother.  They  also  suggest  that  in  the 
church  there  are  no  classes,  no  clergy  and  laity,  no  artificial 
distinctions,  but  a  fellowship  of  equals.  When  "Reverend," 
"Doctor,"  "Bishop,"  "Professor,"  or  any  other  such  forms 
replace  the  simple  brother  and  sister  greeting  among  us  in 
the  church,  we  shall  be  well  on  the  way  to  losing  this  concept 
of  the  church  as  a  brotherhood  and  its  powerful  motivation 
for  Christian  community  life.  The  great  state  churches  and 
denominations  of  ancient  and  modern  times  were  not  and 
are  not  brotherhoods  but  great  institutional  machines 
operated  by  and  controlled  by  a  professional  class  of  clergy, 
theologians  and  administrators,  who  do  many  things  "for" 
the  members,  but  in  which  the  vast  mass  of  the  membership 
have  little  share  in  the  government,  activity,  life,  and  service 
of  the  church  and  in  which  there  is  accordingly  no  true 
common  life.  In  such  an  ecclesiastical  machine  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  perishes,  the  desire  for  community  vanishes,  and 
the  very  basis  for  effective  community  building  disappears. 
There  is  even  a  sense  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  Menno- 
nite  church  of  times  past  to  the  designation  of  its  ministers 
as  "pastors"  was  a  healthy  sign;  active  healthy  members  of 
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the  church  do  not  need  pastors,  they  need  leaders,  and  serv- 
ants. "One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  breth- 
ren." When  true  Christian  brotherhood  exists,  then  all  the 
resources  of  every  member  will  be  enlisted  for  the  common 
work  of  the  church  and  to  meet  the  several  needs  of  all. 
This  is  community. 

4.  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  a  Body  Separated  pom 
the  World.  The  New  Testament  plainly  teaches  that  the 
disciple  of  Christ  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  that  he  can 
have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
that  he  cannot  be  yoked  with  unbelievers,  that  he  is  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  that  his  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 
This  implies  that  the  individual  disciple  of  Christ  will  make 
a  clean  break  with  the  world,  i.e.  with  contemporary  society, 
in  all  those  ways  of  life  which  would  invalidate  his  disciple- 
ship  (and  he  will  find  that  these  ways  are  many).  But  we 
also  read  that  the  people  of  God  as  a  whole,  the  entire 
church,  is  constituted  a  holy  nation,  a  chosen  race,  a  people 
belonging  peculiarly  to  God.  In  other  words,  the  church  as 
a  body  makes  a  break  with  the  world,  and  operates  as  a  dis- 
tinct social  group  dedicated  to  God.  This  concept  is  further 
fortified  by  the  teaching  that  when  men  are  born  again  from 
above,  and  come  out  of  darkness  into  light,  they  are  invited 
to  enter  the  church,  i.e.,  to  step  out  of  one  realm  into 
another,  "to  be  translated  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love."  What  does  all  this 
mean  if  not  that  the  church  is  essentially  separated  from  the 
world  order  of  which  it  is  externally  a  part?  Now  this 
separation  from  the  world,  both  for  the  individual  Christian 
and  for  the  whole  church,  is  not  merely  an  artificial  protect- 
ive device  to  help  weak  Christians  better  to  meet  the  enemy 
or  to  keep  out  of  temptation,  but  rather  an  expression  of 
fundamental  reality.  The  Christian  separates  himself  because 
he  cannot  find  a  home  in  the  World.  He  is  a  child  of  light, 
how  can  he  live  in  the  darkness?  He  is  naturally  separated. 
He  does  not,  accordingly,  detach  himself  with  painful  hesi- 
tation from  the  worldly  society  about  him,  casting  back  over 
his  shoulder  regretful  Lot's  wife  looks,  but  rather  marvels 
that  any  Christian  should  hanker  after  the  fellowship  of  the 
world  or  find  happiness  in  any  form  in  its  company. 
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The  significance  of  the  separation  concept  for  Christian 
community  building  is  obvious.  The  members  of  the  church 
are  gathered  out  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  externally  a 
part,  and  break  off  connections  with  many  of  its  activities 
and  persons  because  of  the  divergence  in  ethical  and  reli- 
gious standards.  Thus,  any  real  community  with  the  unbe- 
lieving world  becomes  impossible.  Where  then  shall  the 
Christian  go  to  find  the  satisfaction  of  his  various  needs  for 
which  he  is  dependent  upon  others  —  whether  vocational, 
economic,  cultural,  social,  or  spiritual?  He  must  go  to  those 
who  share  his  standards,  and  who  are  devoted  to  the  same 
goal,  who  have  the  same  Lord.  Here  he  can  find  unclouded 
fellowship  and  happy  communion;  here  he  can  enter  into 
cooperative  activities  without  fear;  here  he  can  leave  his 
burdens  with  the  assurance  that  love  will  bear  them  with 
him;  here  he  can  share  in  perfect  community  all  that  he 
has  and  is. 

5.  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  a  Disciplinary  Body.  I 
hesitate  very  much  to  use  the  term  "disciplinary  body"  here, 
and  do  so  only  for  want  of  a  better  term.  In  so  doing,  I 
do  not  think  of  a  "punitive  body,"  which,  alas,  is  what  so 
many  both  among  the  laity  and  the  ministry  seem  to  mean 
by  discipline,  contrary  to  the  New  Testament  teaching.  I 
think  rather  of  a  restorative  body,  which  by  the  various 
means  of  grace  at  its  disposal,  builds  up  the  weak,  restores 
the  fallen,  heals  the  broken  and  wounded,  strengthens  the 
feeble  knees,  encourages  the  fainthearted,  equips  with  weap- 
ons those  who  are  unarmed  for  the  fight,  knits  the  hearts  of 
all  together  in  love.  Now  such  discipline,  wisely  directed  by 
skilled  leaders,  is  a  tremendous  source  of  strength  for  the 
individual  and  in  turn  for  the  entire  body.  It  contributes 
to  stability,  sturdiness,  and  defensive  strength,  building  up 
also  resources  for  offensive  activity  and  for  all  kinds  of 
ministry.  It  undergirds  the  entire  body  with  a  cohesive 
unity  which  vastly  multiplies  the  strength  of  the  individual. 
All  this  is  obviously  a  great  contribution  to  true  community 
building.  The  functioning  of  the  church  as  a  disciplinary 
body  may,  however,  also  become  a  source  of  weakness, 
particularly  if  the  discipline  is  unintelligent  or  punitive,  or 
consists  primarily  of  the  exercise  of  authority  by  one  indi- 
vidual over  others.  Brotherhood  and  community  are  destroyed 
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when  one  of  the  brethren  lords  it  over  God's  heritage,  even 
if  he  holds  the  highest  office  of  the  church.  This  danger  has 
plagued  the  Mennonite  Church  throughout  its  history;  but 
it  need  not  be  so,  for  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  true  scriptural 
discipline  and  not  the  use  of  it  which  leads  to  such  tragic 
consequences. 

6.  The  Concept  of  the  Suffering  Church.  Our  Anabaptist 
forefathers  understood  full  well  that  when  they  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  full  obedience  to  Christ  they  would  find 
themselves  in  conflict  with  the  world  round  about  them,  and 
that  this  conflict  would  lead  to  suffering.  But  this  did  not 
deter  them;  it  rather  drew  them  closer  together  in  mutual 
sympathy  and  strengthening  of  heart.  The  fellowship  of 
suffering  fortified  them  for  the  conflict,  and  the  sense  of  the 
common  enemy  made  them  realize  their  interdependence 
upon  one  another  in  faith  and  prayer  and  mutual  aid.  Out 
of  the  crucible  of  tribulation  and  hardship  came  a  depth  of 
fellow-feeling  and  love  which  never  would  have  come  out  of 
a  life  that  was  only  one  of  ease.  Thereby  the  sense  of  com- 
munity was  greatly  intensified.  Have  we  not  also  felt  this 
drawing  together  in  times  of  need  and  danger?  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  each  other  when  suffering  and  loss  become  the  lot 
of  any  one  individual,  family,  or  congregation.  Truly  the 
concept  of  the  suffering  church  increases  the  strength  of  our 
community  foundations. 

7.  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  a  Witness  to  the  Gospel. 
Another  New  Testament  concept  of  the  Church  which  has 
been  precious  to  us  as  Mennonites  is  that  the  church  in  its 
total  redeemed  life  must  be  a  testimony  of  the  grace  and 
power  of  God,  a  witness  to  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  and 
a  source  of  attraction  to  the  sinner.  The  full  message  of  the 
good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  made  clear  to 
a  lost  world  unless  the  corporate  life  of  the  believers  shows 
forth  the  excellencies  of  the  Saviour.  "Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world,  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father."  All  of  these  "ye's"  and  "your's"  are  plural, 
not  singular,  and  were  addressed  to  a  company  of  disciples. 
One  disciple  can  do  something  but  not  much.  Nor  is  the 
increased  witnessing  power  of  the  body  primarily  due  to  the 
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multiplication  of  numbers.  It  is  rather  that  there  are  aspects 
of  the  gospel,  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  righteousness  of  God, 
which  cannot  be  manifested  in  individuals  alone  but  require 
the  life  of  a  group,  in  which  right  relationships  of  man  to 
man  can  be  expressed.  The  whole  church  must  display  the 
character  and  will  of  God  in  all  its  living.  There  must  be 
a  holy  society,  a  godly  family  life,  a  Christian  community,  to 
express  the  fullness  of  the  abundant  life  which  Christ  came 
to  bring. 

8.  The  Concept  of  the  Church  as  the  Final  Goal  of  All 
Christian  Work.  In  Ephesians  5  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us 
that  "Christ  gave  himself  for  the  church  that  he  might 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish."  In  the  third  chapter  he  pledges  that  the 
Church  will  give  "glory  to  God  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout 
all  ages,  world  without  end."  In  this  concept  of  the  church 
we  have  a  vision  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  Christ's  redemptive 
work  —  a  glorious,  holy,  spotless  body  which  will  continue 
throughout  all  the  ages.  Christ's  goal  must  also  be  our  goal. 
We  too  must  seek  to  present  to  our  Lord  at  the  end  of  time 
this  glorious  church  as  the  best  possible  church.  We  are  not 
only  concerned  with  saving  individuals  but  with  saving  the 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed  as  an  organic  fellowship  of 
the  saints,  living  a  corporate  life  which  is  conformed  to  her 
Lord.  This  striving  for  a  pure  church  has  been  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  Mennonite  thought  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  deeply  scriptural.  It  has  delivered  us  from 
an  excessive  individualism  and  given  us  a  vision  which  will 
challenge  us  to  the  end  of  time,  and  which  requires  that  the 
total  life  of  the  brotherhood  be  sanctified.  Here  again  we 
have  another  basis  for  community  building. 

This  brief  review  of  the  eight  cardinal  elements  in  the 
Mennonite  concept  of  the  church  —  the  vision  of  the  church 
as  a  body  of  Christ,  as  the  dwelling  place  of  God,  as  a 
brotherhood  of  love,  as  separated  from  the  world,  as  a  disci- 
plinary body,  as  a  suffering  church,  as  a  witness  to  the  gospel, 
and  as  the  final  goal  of  all  Christian  work,  gives  us  a  vision 
of  a  holy  community  with  a  common  life,  dedicated  to  God, 
knit   together    in   a   marvelous   way,    the   object   of   all   our 
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striving  and  our  dreams.  Such  a  church  is  magnificently 
equipped,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  meet  present-day  needs  in 
a  twentieth  century  world.  Christian  community  life  will 
be  the  inevitable  expression  of  its  inner  nature,  whether 
locally  or  on  a  broad  scale.  And  Christian  community  life 
will  in  turn  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Church  in  its 
total  service  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Significant  consequences  for  our  ethical  and  social  think- 
ing result  from  the  Mennonite  conception  of  the  Church  as 
delineated  above. 

1.  In  the  first  place  this  concept  of  the  Church  leads  the 
Christian  to  withdraw  his  major  energies  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  program  of  world  betterment  and 
attempted  reconstruction  of  the  entire  non-Christian  world 
order  and  focus  them  on  the  building  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. His  hope  for  the  world  is  the  church  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Christian  social  order  within  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  brotherhood.  Extension  of  this  Christian  order  is  by 
the  conversion  of  individuals  and  their  transfer  out  of  the 
world  into  the  church  will  be  his  method  of  working  at 
saving  the  world;  it  is  the  method  Christ  and  the  apostles 
used;  it  is  the  method  of  the  Anabaptist  fathers. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  within  the  church  as  a  brother- 
hood of  love  that  the  fullness  of  the  Christian  life  ideal  is 
to  be  expressed.  This  means  that  what  is  commonly  thought 
of  as  church  life  is  greatly  enriched  in  quality  and  extended 
in  scope.  Many  things  will  be  included  within  the  Church 
which  may  seem  to  some  to  be  secular.  In  the  true  sense 
the  Church  becomes  the  Christian  community. 

3.  In  the  third  place  the  provision  of  this  enriched  and 
extended  life  will  require  the  service  of  large  numbers  of 
what  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  lay-members.  The 
ministers  being  limited  in  number  and  having  the  all- 
important  and  primary  function  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God  cannot  and  should  not 
provide  this  service,  not  because  they  would  need  to  "stoop" 
to  do  so,  but  simply  because  they  cannot  do  everything  and 
should  not  rob  the  laity  of  their  part.  Unfortunately  in 
recent  years  we  have  been  inclined  to  violate  this  principle. 
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As  the  work  of  the  church  is  enlarged  we  are  tempted  (and 
often  fall)  to  use  ordained  men  for  everything,  for  adminis- 
trative work,  for  membership  on  boards  and  committees  of 
all  types,  etc.  In  consequence  the  primary  work  of  the 
ministry  often  suffers  and  the  'true  life  of  the  church  is 
handicapped.  This  practice  must  be  changed.  Christian 
community  life  functions  should  be  operated  and  staffed  by 
lay  members. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place  we  find  that  the  nature  of  the 
church  brings  with  it  into  our  community  building  program 
a  powerful  sense  of  belonging  together,  of  needing  each 
other,  of  receiving  from  and  giving  to  each  other,  that  is  of 
great  value  in  Christian  community  building.  But  we  also 
see  that  this  feeling  requires  expression  in  many  and  various 
forms  in  Christian  community  life  if  the  full  content  of  the 
Christian  experience  and  the  meaning  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  satisfied. 

Thus,  in  the  light  of  his  church  concept,  the  Mennonite 
is  both  pessimistic  and  optimistic  about  this  world.  Fie  does 
not  agree  with  the  Catholic  and  the  Calvinist,  who  hold  that 
the  world  as  it  is  can  be  redeemed  as  a  whole;  nor  with  the 
social  gospeller,  humanitarian  or  evolutionist  who  hold  that 
it  can  be  gradually  transformed  into  an  ideal  world  of  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  social  perfection.  On  the  other  hand 
he  does  not  agree  with  the  Lutheran  and  many  Fundamental- 
ists that  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  obey  the 
teachings  of  Christ  in  the  present  evil  world  and  that  there- 
fore we  must  compromise  by  participating  in  the  evils  of  a 
sub-Christian  social  order.  The  Mennonite  believes  rather 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be  and  should  be  set  up  within 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church  here  and  now,  and  lived  out  to 
its  fullest  meaning.  The  world  may  be  full  of  devils,  as 
Luther  says  in  his  great  hymn,  but  the  life  within  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  community  is  satisfyingly  full  of  victory, 
peace,  love,  and  joy. 
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THE  ANABAPTIST  THEOLOGY  OF  DISCIPLESHIP 
Harold  S.  Bender 

It  is  perhaps  unwise  and  even  futile  to  attempt  to  find  the 
central  controlling  idea  of  Anabaptist  theology,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  general  absence  of  speculative  and  systematiz- 
ing thought  among  Anabaptist  writers,  but  I,  with  no  doubt 
others  among  our  guild  of  Mennonite  theologians  and  his- 
torians, am  as  yet  unwilling  to  abandon  the  attempt.  The 
paper  which  I  now  submit  for  your  consideration  represents 
a  continuance  of  the  search  for  the  answer  to  this  question. 

In  my  first  endeavor  to  distill  the  essence  of  Anabaptist 
theology,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  The  Anabap- 
tist Vision,  written  in  1944,  I  proposed  three  basic  elements 
in  the  Anabaptist  vision,  a  new  concept  of  the  church  as  a 
brotherhood  of  committed  believers,  a  new  concept  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  discipleship,  and  a  new  ethic  of 
love.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  criticism  of  this  analysis  has 
been  offered  thus  far,  except  that  by  Prof.  Don  Smucker  in 
his  M.Q.R.  article  entitled,  "Anabaptist  Historiography  in 
the  Scholarship  of  Today."  Smucker  there  criticized  me  for 
having  omitted  the  great  Anabaptist  emphasis  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scripture.  I  agree  that  this  important  concept  in 
Anabaptist  theology  should  have  been  included  in  some 
form.  My  defense  for  omitting  it  from  the  Anabaptist  Vision 
would  be,  (1)  that  it  is  a  formal  concept,  and  (2)  that  it 
is  not  distinctive  of  Anabaptism.  Not  only  did  all  the 
reformers  hold  to  "sola  scriptural  but  all  historic  evangelical 
Protestantism  has  ever  since  held  to  it.  The  uniqueness  of 
Anabaptism  lies  not  in  its  loyalty  to  Scripture  as  the  sole 
and  sufficient  source  and  authority  for  faith  and  life,  but  in 
its  attitude  to  the  content  of  Scripture.  True,  Anabaptism 
was  not  fully  conformant  to  Reformation  Protestantism,  in 
that  it  refused  to  place  the  Old  Testament  on  a  parity  with 
the  New  Testament,  choosing  rather  to  make  the  new  cov- 
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enant  of  Christ  supreme  and  relegating  therefore  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  position  of  a  preparatory  instrument  in 
God's  program.  This  important  basic  attitude  toward  the 
two  testaments  has  significant  theological  consequences,  with 
its  bearing  on  the  concept  of  the  church  (e.g.,  the  church  is 
not  composed  of  entire  families,  or  peoples  as  in  the  case  of 
God's  people  in  the  O.T.,  but  regenerated  individuals,  and 
baptism  is  not  the  counterpart  of  circumcision  therefore),  as 
well  as  on  ethical  questions  such  as  the  state  and  nonresist- 
ance.  The  thorough  study  of  the  Anabaptist  attitude  toward 
Scripture  which  we  greatly  need  has  not  yet  been  done.  It 
would  be  particularly  helpful  in  our  time,  when  under  the 
influence  of  general  orthodox  Protestant  thought,  as  well  as 
modern  Fundamentalism,  some  among  us  are  inclined  to 
give  the  Old  Testament  too  high  a  place,  with  undesirable 
consequences  in  the  field  of  ethics  (nonresistance),  as  well  as 
in  important  points  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  in 
eschatology.  But  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  Scripture  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  give  us  the  answer  to  the  question  we  are 
asking  regarding  the  central  regulative  idea  or  ideas  of 
Anabaptism,  important  as  it  is  to  understand  fully  and  cor- 
rectly this  idea. 

For  a  time  I  thought,  with  others,  who  perhaps  still  think 
so,  that  the  central  controlling  idea  of  Anabaptism  was  the 
concept  of  the  church.  It  seemed  so  clear  that  the  Swiss 
Brethren  and  the  Dutch  "Menists,"  beginning  with  Conrad 
Grebel  and  Menno  Simons,  made  their  great  goal  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  true  church.  This  was  the  primary  challenge 
of  Grebel,  Manz,  and  Stumpf  to  Zwingli  in  those  days  in  1523 
and  1524,  and  1525,  when  the  whole  course  of  the  Swiss 
Reformation  was  being  decided.  "Establish  the  true  church 
according  to  the  Apostles  and  we  will  go  with  you  and  we 
shall  have  success,"  was  the  great  call  of  the  first  Anabaptists, 
not  only  to  Zwingli,  but  to  all  the  Reformers  of  their  day; 
and  when  the  answer  came  back,  "No,  we  cannot  risk  the 
separated,  committed  believers'  and  disciples'  church  but 
must  continue  the  mass  institutional  church,"  the  break  was 
inevitable. 

The  vision  of  the  true  church  which  had  come  so  often 
before  to  earnest  Christians  down  through  the  centuries  after 
the  fall  of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  could  not  be 
surrendered;   this  time,   in  the  great  new  day,   it  would  be 
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realized.  And  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  increasingly 
realized  (more  in  form  than  in  essence,  I  admit),  in  the 
great  free  church  movement  of  Anglo-Saxon- American  Chris- 
tendom. Certainly  this  is  a  major  powerful  concept,  and 
this  vision  of  this  true  church  of  Christ  has  been  the  gleam 
which  we  Mennonites  have  always  followed,  and  which  in  its 
perversive  form  of  narrow  legalistic  sect-building  has  been 
perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  and  destructive  factor  in  our 
history.  Yet,  with  all  its  power  and  historic  significance  it 
seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  ultimate  idea.  In  a  sense,  is  not 
the  concept  of  the  church  also  a  formal  concept?  The  char- 
acter of  the  church  is  determined  by  something  beyond  the 
church  itself,  for  it  ultimately  derives  from  the  concept  of 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  experience  and  the  Christian 
life.  The  concept  of  the  church  is  actually  a  derivative  idea. 
We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  heart  when  we  stop  with  the 
church,  even  though  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  the  church 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Anabap- 
tist theology. 

There  are  some  who  would  have  us  believe  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  concept  of  love,  or  in  its  narrower  applied 
form,  nonresistance,  is  the  central  idea  of  Anabaptism.  Now 
all  Christians  believe  in  love,  hence  this  could  be  a  distinc- 
tive concept  for  Anabaptism  only  if  it  is  a  particular  type 
of  love,  or  applied  in  some  unique  way,  or  directed  toward 
some  unique  object.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Anabaptism. 
Much  as  I  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  ethic  of  love  in 
the  Anabaptist  vision,  I  must  dissent  from  those  who  would 
make  it  the  regulative  concept  of  our  faith.  Nonresistance 
does  flow  from  the  concept  of  love  as  the  Anabaptist  sees 
it,  but  not  so  in  the  understanding  of  other  Protestants  nor 
of  Catholics.  Nonresistance  arises  rather,  either  from  the 
basic  rejection  of  force  and  violence,  or  the  concept  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life,  or  the  plain  command  of  Christ. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  meaning  of  love  for  the  Anabaptist 
flows  from  the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  example  of 
Jesus. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  every  time  we  have  sought  the  essence 
of  Anabaptism  in  one  of  the  other  major  ideas,  such  as  the 
Scripture,  the  church,  or  the  principle  of  love,  we  are  driven 
a  step  further  into  the  ultimate  relationship  of  the  individ- 
ual Christian  to  Christ?     I  would  therefore  propose  that  we 
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pursue  our  search  further  down  this  road,  for  I  believe  that 
if  we  do  so  we  shall  find  the  answer  in  the  concept  of  disciple- 
ship  as  the  most  characteristic,  most  central,  most  essential 
and  regulative  concept  in  Anabaptist  thought,  which  largely 
determines  all  else.  We  shall  also  find  at  this  point  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  between  various  forms  of  Christianity,  and 
various  types  of  theology  and  ethics. 

What  think  ye  of  Christ?  The  limits  of  this  paper  will 
not  admit  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  the  answers 
which  have  been  given  in  Christian  history  and  theology  to 
this  question.  May  I  briefly  sketch  the  major  types  of  answer 
and  then  proceed  to  delineate  the  major  features  of  the  Ana- 
baptist theology  of  discipleship. 

First,  there  are  those  who  think  of  Christ  primarily  as  a 
prophet  or  moral  teacher,  one  who  brings  intellectual  truth 
out  of  which  to  build  a  system  of  thought,  theological  or 
ethical,  with  answers  to  the  meaning  of  life  or  existence.  For 
such  Christ  remains  primarily  an  object  of  thought  and 
reflection,  about  whom  one  intellectualizes.  It  goes  with  a 
certain  attitude  toward  life  in  which  all  too  often  specula- 
tion, whether  philosophical  or  theological,  becomes  the  tech- 
nique by  which  life  is  mastered.  The  actual  processes  of 
life  are  carried  on  often  quite  apart  from  the  ideal  of  truth 
which  Christ  brings,  and  intellectualization  or  rationalization 
is  used  to  close  the  gap  or  conceal  the  disparity  between  the 
comprehended  ideal  of  Christ  and  the  disobedient  practice 
of  the  actual  life.  This  is  the  peculiar  danger  of  classic 
Protestant  theology,  particularly  of  Calvinism. 

Another  answer  is  to  think  of  Christ  primarily  as  a  being 
to  be  worshiped.  The  most  orthodox  theology  of  His 
person  as  a  member  of  the  Trinity,  is  combined  with  a  high 
liturgy  of  praise  and  symbolic  representations  in  sacrament, 
in  art,  and  in  literature,  which  call  forth  the  ultimate  in 
adoration.  This  type  may  eventuate  in  a  Christ-mysticism, 
or  in  a  refined  theological  dialectics,  or  in  sensualized  liturgy 
and  routine  formalism.  In  any  case  Christ  remains  remote 
from  the  actual  daily  practice  of  life.  This  is  the  peculiar 
danger  of  Catholicism,  Greek  and  Roman. 

A  third  answer  to  Christ  is  to  think  of  Him  and  use  Him 
exclusively  as  Saviour.  Now  in  the  true  ultimate  and  com- 
prehensive meaning  of  salvation  this  answer  would  lead  us 
into   the   heart   of   the   Anabaptist   theology   of  discipleship. 
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Actually  it  often  stops  far  short  of  that,  for  Christ  becomes 
only  the  sin-bearer,  who  by  His  atoning  death  on  the  cross 
delivers  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  by  forgiveness  and  justi- 
fication reconciles  the  sinner  to  God  and  brings  peace.  This 
marvelous  and  wholly  necessary  experience  of  the  forgiving 
and  cleansing  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  both  for  the  past  sin- 
ful life  and  for  the  inevitable  sins  of  believers,  is  intended 
in  God's  plan  of  salvation  to  be  only  the  initial  step  in 
Christian  experience  as  well  as  the  constant  carrying  foun- 
dation for  the  daily  life,  not  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
experience  nor  even  its  end  goal.  But  the  joy  and  blessing 
of  this  experience  with  the  access  it  brings  to  God  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  fellowship  with  Christ  is  so  great,  that  all 
too  often  it  becomes  the  essence  and  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian experience,  beside  which  other  things  become  relatively 
unimportant.  Justification  by  faith  becomes  so  great  and  so 
wonderful,  that  sanctification  of  life  and  obedience  to  Christ, 
and  transformation  after  His  image,  are  in  effect  minimized 
and  neglected.  The  Lordship  of  Christ  is  in  effect  set  aside. 
This  has  been  the  peculiar  danger  of  historic  Lutheranism 
and  remains  the  besetting  temptation  of  modern  Funda- 
mentalism. Dispensationalism  even  goes  so  far  as  to  relegate 
the  Lordship,  or  let  us  say,  the  Kingship  of  Christ  to  a  later 
age  beyond  the  scope  and  ken  of  our  present  Christian 
practice. 

Then  there  is  the  final  answer  to  Christ  which  takes  Him 
as  everything,  Prophet,  Saviour,  and  Lord,  and  makes  the 
believer  His  disciple.  This  answer  basically  believes  that 
Christ  is  to  be  translated  in  the  life-expression  of  the  dis- 
ciple, or  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Christ  is  to  be 
"formed"  in  him,  and  Pie  is  to  be  Lord  of  all  his  life.  This 
is  the  Anabaptist  answer  to  Christ,  and  out  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  this  answer  derive  all  the  major 
ideas  of  Anabaptism.  (It  has  been  also  in  some  sense  the 
answer  of  other  movements  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
including  even  Methodism  and  Pietism  in  its  best  form.) 

Now  the  idea  of  discipleship  is  not  unique  with  Anabap- 
tism, for  it  has  appeared  in  various  forms  through  the  Chris- 
tian centuries,  sometimes  in  almost  identical  form  with  that 
which  it  took  in  Anabaptism.  It  was  the  vision  of  the  earliest 
Christians  of  the  New  Testament  age.  One  of  its  purest 
expressions  was  in  Peter  Chelchitzki  of  Bohemia  (1390-1460), 
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spiritual  father  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  But  though  the  ideal 
of  "following  Christ,"  "die  Nachfolge  Christi/'  or  of  "imitat- 
ing" Him,  has  been  a  recurring  creative  idea  all  through 
Christian  history,  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Anabaptists  to 
give  expression  in  a  powerful  way  to  this  idea  at  a  creative 
moment  in  history,  at  the  beginning  of  our  modern  age  in 
such  a  way  that  this  time  it  did  not  die  shortly  but  was 
incorporated  in  a  continuing  group,  and  through  manifold 
ways  fertilized  modern  Protestantism.  The  tragedy  is  that 
the  very  group  that  professed  this  vision  and  seriously 
attempted  to  practice  it  lost  its  witnessing  zeal  and  ultimately 
no  small  amount  of  the  reality  of  this  vision  in  its  own 
practice,  so  that  the  discipleship  (which  its  theology  still 
holds)  became  flabby  and  diluted  or  shriveled  and  lost 
much  of  its  vitality,  though  still  retaining  much  of  its 
pristine  character. 

In  essence  the  discipleship  which  the  Anabaptists  pro- 
claimed was  simply  the  bringing  of  the  whole  of  life  under 
the  Lordship  of  Christ,  and  the  transformation  of  this  life, 
both  personal  and  social,  after  His  image.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  subjected  not  only  the  church  but  the  whole 
social  and  cultural  order  to  criticism,  rejected  what  they 
found  to  be  contrary  to  Christ,  and  attempted  to  put  into 
actual  practice  His  teachings  as  they  understood  them  both 
ethically  and  sociologically. 

Now  anyone  who  undertakes  such  a  critical  examination 
of  his  own  world,  must  disengage  himself  from  the  con- 
temporary culture  in  which  he  is  immersed  in  order  to  clearly 
discern  the  discrepancies  between  this  culture  and  the  Christ 
whom  he  wishes  to  express.  Fortunately,  the  Anabaptists 
succeeded  in  doing  this  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  in 
varying  degree.  They  did  not  always  succeed  so  well  in  the 
creative  application  of  Christ  to  their  situation,  since  they 
were  early  deprived  of  many  of  their  better  trained  and  more 
capable  leaders  with  the  necessary  equipment  of  mind  and 
heart,  as  well  as  experience  plus  courage,  to  undertake  this 
tremendous  task. 

The  Anabaptist  theology  of  discipleship  can  be  better  and 
more  fully  understood  perhaps  by  comparing  it  with  two 
closely  related  types  of  conception  and  practice  in  the  matter 
of  following  Christ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  type  of  Nachfolge 
Christi  so  powerfully  and  so  beautifully  set  forth  by  Thomas 
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a  Kempis  about  a  century  earlier  in  the  book  which  next 
to  the  Bible  itself  has  reputedly  had  a  greater  circulation 
and  influence  than  any  other  book,  The  Imitation  of  Christ. 
For  all  its  effectiveness  in  urging  upon  the  Christian  disciple 
the  imitation  of  the  character  of  his  master  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  human  passions  and  the  vices  to  which  they 
lead,  and  the  production  of  the  virtues  of  Christ,  this  book 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  inner  world  of  the  soul, 
where  the  believer  is  to  cultivate  the  garden  of  his  spiritual 
life  with  his  eye  constantly  upon  his  ultimate  personal 
goal,  heaven.  Self-renunciation  and  resignation  are  among 
the  highest  virtues.  The  reader  is  taught  that  only  through 
suffering,  by  carrying  his  cross  with  him  every  day  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  can  he  reach  the  heavenly  country. 
The  goal  of  the  disciple  is  purification  of  himself  so  that 
he  can  truly  love  God  and  Christ,  and  then  also  his  neigh- 
bor. He  is  advised  to  avoid  society  as  much  as  possible,  to 
devote  much  time  to  contemplation,  to  read  the  "sacred 
writings"  with  his  mind  freed  from  temporal  cares,  and 
with  devotion.  Basically  this  is  mysticism  mixed  with  asceti- 
cism. The  social  dimension  is  almost  completely  lacking, 
and  criticism  of  the  total  social  and  cultural  order  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  full  Christian  order  in  the 
brotherhood  and  church  of  the  living  Christ  in  the  midst  of 
the  present  world  is  missing.  This  type  of  "following"  Christ 
does  not  meet  the  fullness  and  richness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment concept,  and  is  not  at  all  the  Anabaptist  idea.  Thomas 
a  Kempis  and  all  those  many  who  follow  in  his  train  evade 
the  conflict  with  the  world,  avoid  the  constructive  labor  of 
establishing  the  true  church,  and  thus  escape  the  real  cross- 
bearing  experience  of  true  discipleship.  There  is  more  kin- 
ship between  Thomas  and  the  later  Pietists  than  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

Another  type  of  discipleship  comes  still  closer  to  the  Ana- 
baptists; it  is  that  of  the  so-called  Spiritualists  of  the 
Reformation,  including  Schwenkfeld  and  possibly  even  Hans 
Denk.  These  men  caught  the  vision  of  full  discipleship  but 
decided  to  delay  the  practice  of  it  until  a  more  convenient 
season.  At  least  this  was  the  case  with  Schwenkfeld.  He  was 
very  close  to  the  Anabaptists  but  advised  his  followers  to 
refrain  from  openly  organizing  a  church,  evidently  because 
of  the  opposition  and  danger  of  persecution.     Hans  Denk  at 
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the  end  of  his  life  regretted  that  he  had  baptized  and  would 
have  merely  preached  the  new  faith  without  implementing 
it  in  an  organization  had  he  lived.  Even  Melchior  Hofmann, 
when  the  going  got  hot,  called  for  an  armistice  of  two  years 
with  no  baptizing.  All  these  men  shrank  from  the  ultimate 
price  of  open  discipleship  in  the  crucial  moment. 

Now  it  is  of  the  essence  of  discipleship  in  the  Anabap- 
tist concept  that  one  openly  take  his  stand  for  his  Lord 
regardless  of  consequences.  There  was  to  be  no  crypto- 
discipleship.  Did  not  Jesus  Himself  say,  "If  you  are  ashamed 
of  me,  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  you  in  that  day"?  What  the 
Anabaptist  accepted  as  truth,  that  he  put  into  practice  in 
life  forthwith.  He  came  to  grips  directly  with  the  world 
which  is  an  enemy  to  God.  It  is  this  quality  of  what  we 
moderns  call  "existentialism"  which  was  deeply  character- 
istic of  the  Anabaptist  theology  of  discipleship,  the  insepa- 
rability of  belief  and  practice,  faith  and  life.  To  profess 
the  new  birth  meant  a  new  life.  To  take  the  name  of 
Christ  meant  to  take  His  spirit  and  His  nature.  To  promise 
obedience  to  Him  meant  actually  to  live  out  and  carry 
through  His  principles  and  do  His  works.  To  claim  the 
cleansing  and  redemption  from  sin  which  baptism  symbol- 
ized, meant  to  leave  off  the  sins  and  lusts  of  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit  and  to  live  a  holy  life.  To  take  up  the  cross  daily 
meant  to  go  out  into  conflict  with  the  world  of  sin  and  evil 
and  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  taking  gladly  the  blows  and 
buffetings  of  the  world.  To  be  a  disciple  meant  to  teach 
and  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  the  Master  had  taught 
and  commanded. 

This  absolute  discipleship  applied  to  all  areas  of  life.  It 
meant  a  church  composed  only  of  disciples,  not  a  mixture  of 
disciples  and  worldlings.  It  meant  that  brethren  in  need 
should  share  their  material  goods.  It  meant  a  Christianizing 
of  all  social  relationships,  a  substituting  of  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  Christ  for  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  world. 
It  meant  rejection  of  violence  and  bloodshed  and  warfare. 
It  meant  far  more  than  the  Brethren  of  that  day  realized  or 
were  able  to  work  out  in  theoretical  programs  and  state- 
ments. But  it  was  even  so  with  the  Master  and  His  earliest 
disciples,  the  apostles,  who  proclaimed  and  exemplified  great 
principles  of  life  without  developing  systematic  and  program- 
matic formulae  for  their  application.     Slavery,  for  instance, 
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was  not  specifically  condemned  and  forbidden  by  either  Jesus 
or  Paul,  nor  even  warfare  as  such;  but  the  life  and  love  which 
they  brought  and  taught  inevitably  mean  the  elimination  of 
slavery  and  warfare.  Implicit  in  the  basic  Anabaptist  the- 
ology of  discipleship  was  a  new  order  which  was  bound  to 
come  as  the  discipleship  was  practiced. 

I  am  aware  that  the  thesis  which  I  have  proposed  of  the 
centrality  and  regulative  character  of  the  Anabaptist  concept 
of  discipleship  requires  the  fullest  possible  documentation  if 
it  is  to  be  accepted,  and  I  hope  to  deliver  this  documenta- 
tion in  time.  It  is  not  available  for  this  presentation  today. 
However,  all  of  us  recall  such  striking  phrases  as  that  of 
Hans  Denk,  "Niemand  vermag  Christum  wahrlich  zu  erken- 
nen,  es  sei  denn,  dass  er  ihm  nachfolge  im  Leben,"  and  the 
complaints  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  Menno  Simons  that 
the  preaching  of  the  preachers  of  the  state  churches  failed 
to  produce  "fruit,"  that  faith  to  be  living  must  be  "in  evi- 
dence," etc.  So  I  rest  my  case  at  this  point  with  its  simple 
assertion,  and  commend  it  to  you  for  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  and  entreat  analysis.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  true  Chris- 
tian way,  the  Gospel. 
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THE  ANABAPTIST  DISSENT: 
SWISS  ORIGINS  AND  ISSUES 

William  Klassen 

Introduction 

Several  major  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  church 
can  be  pinpointed.  One  of  these  is  without  question  the 
declaration  by  Constantine  in  the  early  fourth  century  that 
Christianity  would  no  longer  be  persecuted,  nor  merely 
tolerated,  but  actually  promoted  as  the  official  state  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  was  such  a  radical  about-face 
that  it  took  decades  to  get  acclimatized  to  the  change. 
Whether  it  was  a  curse  or  a  blessing  is  still  debated. 

An  equally  profound  change  in  the  history  of  the  church 
took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  dramatic  story  of 
Martin  Luther's  life  has  been  told  in  a  scintillating  way  by 
Roland  Bain  ton  in  his  book  Here  I  Stand  and  does  not  need 
to  be  retold  here.  The  importance  of  the  Reformation  is 
taken  for  granted;  above  all  it  should  be  expressly  stated  that 
the  Anabaptists  are  considered  legitimate  children  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Their  enemies  called  them  "deformers"  or  others 
more  kind  "stepchildren"  of  the  Reformation.  Most  writers 
in  the  field  of  history  have  at  least  until  1900  found  it  con- 
venient to  ignore  them;  and  Adolph  Harnack  spoke  for 
many  scholars  when  he  stated  that  Anabaptists  do  not  belong 
in  any  treatment  of  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  he  said  so  because  they  did  not  have  any 
specifically  distinctive  doctrines.  In  the  field  of  ethics 
Harnack  admitted  that  it  was  quite  a  different  story.  So 
Harnack's  statement  itself  argues  for  seeing  the  Anabaptists 
as  organic  members  of  the  Reformation. 

But  why  do  we  spend  so  much  time  and  pay  so  much 
attention  to  this  one  group  of  Christians?  For  us,  whose 
spiritual  and  cultural  heritage  goes  back  400  years,  it  is 
impossible    to    consign    the    witness    of    these    men    to    the 
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unilluminated  caves  of  history  nor  can  we  allow  their  testi- 
monies to  repose  dormant  in  our  excellent  historical  libraries. 

Scholars  of  various  fields  and  disciplines  have  capitalized 
on  the  new  sources  available  since  1900  for  Anabaptist  study. 
While  many  of  these  have  taken  a  more  or  less  academic 
interest,  others  have  allowed  these  sources  to  speak  with 
unparalleled  vigor  to  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  our 
own  day.  Historians  of  the  future  will  certainly  point  to 
the  Anabaptist  Renaissance  in  our  brotherhood  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  of  the  twentieth  century.  On  this 
renaissance  we  have  built  such  programs  as  Mennonite  inter- 
denominational cooperation,  our  peace  witness,  our  mutual 
aid  programs,  etc.  The  nourishing  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  mission  work,  and  hospitals,  while  not 
directly  instigated  by  the  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision, 
still  to  a  large  extent  developed  simultaneously  and  these 
activities  were  mutually  stimulating. 

Yet  the  major  reason  for  the  study  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
beliefs  is  to  test  their  conception  of  what  it  means  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  To  what  extent  did  this  group  of  devout  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  bequeath  a  legacy  to  us  which  deserves 
not  only  serious  study,  but  also  a  measure  of  emulation? 
Where  does  our  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God  differ 
from  theirs?  Ultimately  we  are  driven  back  to  the  lordship 
of  Christ  as  expressed  today  in  his  community,  the  church, 
applying  itself  to  all  problems,  basing  itself  upon  all  sorts  of 
authority  available,  including  the  Scriptures.  For  this  rea- 
son considerable  time  will  be  spent  looking  not  only  at 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  beliefs,  but  also  at  specific  New  Testa- 
ment texts  which  were  so  determinative  for  the  early  Ana- 
baptists. It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  early  history  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement  completely  and  to  find  all  the 
reasons  that  led  to  the  formulation  of  their  position.  Never- 
theless we  can  recapture  something  of  the  dynamic  mood 
and  the  vibrant  enthusiasm  of  those  Christians.  For  the 
purpose  of  our  discussion  we  find  it  convenient  to  follow 
the  outline  of  Fritz  Blanke  in  his  book  Brothers  in  Christ. 
At  some  points  it  will  be  corrected  by  the  later  and  more 
thorough  research  of  John  Howard  Yoder. 

The  beginnings  of  Anabaptism  can  be  located  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  and  dated  January,  1525.  Fritz  Blanke  has 
ingeniously  divided  the  early  story  into  five  acts. 
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Act  I:    The  Beginning  of  Alienation 

While  connections  with  Luther  were  not  deep  or  intimate, 
the  connections  of  the  Anabaptists  with  Ulrich  Zwingli  were 
extensive.  Zwingli  was  the  leader  of  the  Swiss  Reformation, 
especially  in  the  city  of  Zurich:  By  council  decree,  Zurich 
became  Protestant  in  January,  1523.  The  fact  that  the 
council  so  decreed  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  was  a 
popular  majority  decision.  In  fact  Zwingli  himself  tells  us 
that  there  were  three  classes: 

1.  The  negative  Protestants  who  merely  opposed  Cathol- 
icism. Their  only  faith  was  "we  are  no  longer  Cath- 
olics nor  care  to  be." 

2.  The  Libertinist  Protestants  who  saw  in  the  gospel  a 
license  to  do  as  they  desired. 

3.  The  third  group  were  those  who  "worked  in  the 
Word  of  God,"  i.e.,  they  were  evangelical  pastors  of 
Zurich  who  were  surrounded  by  their  friends  and 
followers. 

To  this  latter  group  belonged  two  of  Zwingli's  closest 
associates:  Conrad  Grebel  and  Felix  Manz.  Grebel  was  the 
son  of  a  city  councillor  while  Manz  was  the  son  of  a  choir 
director.  Both  had  become  Protestant  through  Zwingli  who 
had  preached  the  New  Testament  with  singular  power  ever 
since  1519.  As  early  as  August,  1522,  Zwingli  gave  evidence 
of  his  respect  and  appreciation  for  Grebel  by  closing  one  of 
his  earliest  writings  with  one  of  Grebel's  poems. 

The  first  evidence  of  disagreement  between  Zwingli  and 
Grebel  appears  in  the  fall  of  1523.  In  October  the  council 
had  called  a  meeting  to  ascertain  what  attitude  should  be 
taken  toward  the  Catholic  mass  and  icons,  especially  to  see 
whether  the  Bible  threw  any  light  on  this  problem.  On  the 
basis  of  this  discussion  the  council  desired  eventually  to  take 
some  action,  either  retaining  or  removing  both  the  mass  and 
icons.  On  the  evening  of  October  27  the  discussion  about 
the  mass  was  completed  with  the  conclusion  that  the  Roman 
teaching,  according  to  which  the  mass  is  the  repetition  of  a 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  was  false.  Having  reached  this  conclu- 
sion the  council  prepared  to  move  on  to  a  new  theme  when 
Conrad  Grebel  asked  for  the  floor  and  requested  that  the 
council  at  this  very  meeting,  while  they  were  still  gathered 
there,  give  some  leadership  and  direction  on  how  the  prac- 
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tical  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  take  place 
in  the  future.  Zwingli  replied  that  the  how  and  when  of 
such  a  decision  must  be  left  with  the  chief  councillors.  He 
opposed  immediate  action  because  (1)  the  council  had  not 
promised  such  and  (2)  he  himself  had  basic  reservations 
against  making  an  immediate  change.  The  people  after  all 
are  not  ready  for  liturgical  changes,  first  they  must  be  more 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God. 

It  must  be  observed  that  both  Conrad  Grebel  and  Zwingli 
had  the  same  goal,  namely,  the  total  removal  of  the  abuses 
introduced  by  Catholicism.  The  difference  was  that  Grebel 
wanted  them  removed  at  one  blow,  while  Zwingli  felt  that 
by  preaching  decisively  and  consistently  against  the  abuses 
and  by  positive  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  abuses  would 
gradually  die  off.  Grebel  here  takes  the  stance  of  the  radical 
reformer  who  seeks  immediate  action  while  Zwingli  is  the 
conservative  calling  for  restraint.  The  key  word  in  Zwingli's 
program  is  "Schonung"  (caution)  to  protect  the  weaker 
brethren.  We  may  ask  which  is  the  right  approach,  but  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  not  simple.  We  cannot  always 
say  which  solution  is  correct  in  history.  Those  who  would 
argue  that  a  church  group  caught  in  a  transition  of  language 
ought  to  take  immediate  steps,  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  great  emotional  and  psychological  factors  which 
accompany  all  change.  Such  factors  certainly  were  also  at 
work  in  the  change  over  which  Zwingli  and  Grebel  disagreed. 

There  were  in  addition  character  differences  between 
Grebel  and  Zwingli  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  differ- 
ent postures  adopted.  Some  have  said  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Grebel  was  legalistic  while  Zwingli  was 
not.  This  has  been  disputed  and  with  good  reason  by  John 
Howard  Yoder  who  concluded  that  they  agreed  in  every- 
thing, the  only  difference  being  that  Zwingli  was  willing  to 
wait  with  the  institution  of  changes  until  the  people  had 
agreed  to  them  (Yoder,  p.  25),*  while  Grebel  wanted  to  insti- 
tute these  changes  forthwith.  One  might  also  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  leadership.  According  to  Grebel  the 
people  respond  to  courageous  leadership  but  according  to 
Zwingli  one  must  prepare  the  people  for  these  changes  and 
assume  that  the  Word  will  have  its  effect  in  due  time. 

*  References  are  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  lecture. 
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At  this  time  cordiality  still  existed  between  these  two  men, 
yet  the  letters  of  Grebel  to  his  brother-in-law  Vadian  show 
increasing  impatience.  On  December  18,  1523,  he  wrote  that 
at  the  second  disputation  the  leading  theologians  of  Zurich 
had  "made  the  Word  of  God  stand  on  its  head,  trampled  it 
underfoot,  and  taken  it  into  slavery"  (Blanke,  p.  10).  The 
reasons  that  he  gives  for  this  are  that  the  mass  is  still  for  the 
most  part  being  celebrated  as  usual,  in  Latin,  that  the  con- 
gregation was  not  permitted  to  drink  wine,  and  that  certain 
baptismal  abuses  still  existed.  Indeed,  until  Easter,  1525, 
Zwingli  and  his  associates  baptized  infants  according  to  Cath- 
olic usage,  including  exorcism,  breathing  upon  them,  touch- 
ing them  with  spittle,  and  anointing  them  with  oil. 

Act  II:   A  Plan  That  Failed 

Because  Grebel  could  not  tolerate  this  slow  process  of 
change  he  and  Manz  proposed  to  Zwingli  that  he  issue  a  call 
that  all  who  would  follow  Christ  should  come  over  to  his 
side.  They  were  convinced  that  the  Zurich  people  would 
follow  this  call  in  droves  and  that  a  Christian  majority  then 
could  elect  a  new  Christian  council.  It  was  their  hope  and 
their  assumption  that  Zwingli  would  still  carry  the  main 
leadership  in  this  movement.  In  this  proposal  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  new  baptism  or  of  the  believers  as  a  minority 
or  that  Christians  could  not  be  members  of  the  council. 
Grebel  and  Manz  are  still  looking  for  a  blueprint  for  the 
new  church,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found.  Since  this  plan 
failed  because  Zwingli  would  not  respond  to  it,  Grebel  and 
Manz  had  to  rethink  their  strategy. 

The  result  of  this  reappraisal  is  seen  in  a  long  letter 
written  by  Grebel  for  his  friends  to  Thomas  Miintzer  (Sep- 
tember 5,  1524)  in  Saxony.  (It  is  reprinted  in  George  Wil- 
liams, Spiritual  and  Anabaptist  Writers,  pp.  73-83.) 

Act  III:    The  New  Program 

The  letter  written  to  Miintzer  contains  the  outlines  of  the 
new  program  on  which  Grebel  and  Manz  now  seek  to 
embark.  It  contains  the  criticism  that  Zwingli  still  tolerates 
the  Catholic  ceremonies  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Grebel  complains  that  the  solution  that  has  been  idolized 
in  Zurich  is  to  go  slowly  and  to  be  cautious  in  changing  the 
Catholic  rites   (Williams,  Writers,  p.  77).     It  is  apparent  that 
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this  letter  to  Muntzer  represents  a  drastic  change  from  the 
previous  approach.  For  one  thing  the  church  is  now  no 
longer  seen  as  a  popular  movement  but  as  a  minority  group 
of  those  people  who  believe  and  live  correctly.  The  church 
of  Zwingli  is  rejected  now  because  it  is  every  man's  church, 
because  in  it  external  faith  and  compromise  rule  the  day. 
John  Yoder  has  correctly  seen  that  the  most  striking  feature 
about  this  letter  is  "the  totally  new  concept  of  the  church 
and  the  new  self-understanding  which  is  expressed  herein" 
(Yoder,  p.  31).  The  three  points  which  are  most  salient  in 
the  document  are  the  concern  for  believer's  baptism,  an 
insistence  on  a  separation  of  the  church  from  both  the  sup- 
port of  and  control  by  the  state,  and  a  programmatic  renun- 
ciation of  war    (Williams,  Writers,  p.  72). 

The  reform  program  which  is  now  spelled  out  by  Grebel 
and  Manz  includes  the  observance  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  apostolic  manner.  As  this  is  done, 
every  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mass  is  to  be 
removed.  Instead  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  a  simple  eve- 
ning meal,  with  the  use  of  the  words  of  institution  practiced 
not  in  a  church  building  but  in  the  homes  of  the  believers, 
without  monks'  garb,  using  ordinary  bread  and  utensils  as 
a  symbolic  eating  which  portrays  the  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians among  each  other  and  with  Christ.  Baptism  is  to  be 
confined  only  to  believers. 

As  Blanke  has  observed,  "these  are  indications  of  a  con- 
cept of  the  church  found  nowhere  else  at  that  time."  Where 
did  it  come  from?  Grebel  himself  says,  "We  listened  to 
Zwingli's  sermons  and  his  writings,  but  one  day  we  took  the 
Bible  itself  and  were  better  instructed."  What  Grebel  means 
by  this  is  that  after  they  had  read  the  Scripture  independ- 
ently they  went  beyond  Zwingli  on  a  number  of  points. 
Several  times  Grebel  states,  "We  act  only  according  to  the 
Word,  but  Zwingli  does  not." 

This  emerges  as  a  particularly  striking  point  when  we 
remember  that  Zwingli  considered  it  the  main  virtue  of  his 
church  that  it  had  been  built  solely  upon  the  Word  of  God. 
Thus,  both  Grebel  and  Zwingli  claim  to  base  all  of  their 
actions  on  the  Word.  Perhaps  we  have  here  two  differing 
conceptions  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  Zwingli  Christ 
alone  is  binding,  justification  by  faith  alone  applies,  wher- 
ever Scripture  addresses  itself  to  the  question  of  the  external 
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order  of  the  church  and  whatever  it  may  have  to  say  on  the 
subject,  is  not  binding.  In  no  sense  is  the  church  today 
bound  by  the  externals  of  church  order  practiced  in  the  New 
Testament  age. 

For  Grebel  and  his  group  such  a  distinction  between  outer 
form  and  inner  essence  simply  does  not  exist.  The  above 
quote  from  Grebel  already  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
a  stricter  biblicism  than  that  which  we  encounter  in  Zwingli. 
This  seems  to  appear  also  in  GrebeFs  attitude  toward  the 
singing  which  accompanies  the  mass.  In  his  letter  to  Miintzer 
he  says,  "and  do  thou  drop  singing  at  the  mass,  and  act  in 
all  things  only  according  to  the  Word,  bring  forth  and  estab- 
lish by  the  word  the  usages  of  the  apostles"  (ibid.,  p.  77).  At 
another  point,  speaking  on  the  issue  of  singing  he  says, 

We  understand  that  thou  hast  translated  the  mass 
into  German  and  hast  introduced  new  German 
hymns.  That  cannot  be  for  the  good,  since  we  find 
nothing  taught  in  the  New  Testament  about  sing- 
ing, no  example  of  it.  Paul  scolds  the  learned 
among  the  Corinthians  more  than  he  praises  them 
because  they  mumbled  in  meeting  as  if  they  sang, 
just  as  the  Jews  and  the  Italians  chant  their  words 
in  song  fashion.  Since  singing  in  Latin  grew  up 
without  divine  instruction  and  apostolic  example 
and  custom  without  producing  good  or  edifying,  it 
will  still  less  edify  in  German  and  will  create  a  faith 
of  outward  appearance  only.  Paul  very  clearly  for- 
bids singing  in  Ephesians  5:19  and  Colossians  3:16 
since  he  says  and  teaches  that  they  are  to  speak  to 
one  another  and  teach  one  another  with  psalms  and 
spiritual  songs,  and  if  anyone  would  sing,  he  should 
sing  and  give  thanks  in  his  heart.  Whatever  we  are 
not  taught  by  clear  passages  or  examples  must  be 
regarded  as  forbidden,  just  as  if  it  were  written: 
"this  do  not;  sing  not."  Christ  in  the  Old  and 
especially  in  the  New  Testament  bids  his  messengers 
simply  proclaim  the  Word.  Paul,  too,  says  that  the 
word  of  Christ  profits  us,  not  the  song.  Whoever 
sings  poorly  gets  vexation  by  it;  whoever  can  sing 
well  gets  conceit.  We  must  not  follow  our  notions, 
we  must  add  nothing  to  the  word  and  take  nothing 
from  it   (ibid.,  pp.  75  ff). 
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It  is  in  this  letter  that  Grebel  first  expresses  the  ideal  of 
voluntary  church  membership  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
free  church  movement. 

In  the  same  letter  Grebel,  however,  recommends  not  only 
withdrawal  from  the  mass  church,  but  also  from  certain 
political  responsibilities.  To  Miintzer  he  says,  a  truly  believ- 
ing Christian  can  neither  accept  a  governmental  office  nor 
participate  in  war.  The  Christian's  lot  is  to  suffer.  Every 
revolution,  every  self-defense  by  means  of  force,  every  use 
of  the  sword  is  denied  the  Christian.  This  is  September, 
1524.  The  group  around  Grebel  probably  numbered  around 
twenty.  With  the  manifesto  drawn  up  a  period  of  prayerful 
waiting  ensues. 

Act  IV:   Final  Attempts  at  Reconciliation 

The  fourth  act  consists  of  some  final  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation. The  issue  of  baptism  came  to  the  fore  because 
there  was  an  increasing  number  of  men  who  hesitated  to 
have  their  children  baptized.  During  the  time  from  Octo- 
ber to  December,  1524,  two  Tuesday  discussions  were  held 
on  this  issue  at  the  request  of  Grebel.  These  were  not  public 
and  did  not  accomplish  much.  Manz  addressed  himself  to 
the  council  directly  with  a  writing  entitled,  The  Protest. 
Zwingli  also  drew  up  a  writing  in  December,  1524,  in  which 
he  detailed  seven  groups  of  people  that  were  stirring  up 
unrest  among  the  population.  Among  these  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  Anabaptists  as  most  dangerous,  but  considered  them 
merely  a  religious  group.  The  tensions  with  them  were  not 
of  a  material  nature.  He  begs  Grebel  to  stress  the  essentials 
of  the  faith  and  put  aside  all  pride  and  not  to  stress  the 
externals. 

Act  V:    The  Break 

The  fifth  and  final  act  culminated  in  the  break  between 
Zwingli  and  the  Grebel  group.  The  council  had  called  for 
a  public  disputation  on  January  17,  1525.  In  actual  fact 
there  was  no  disputation  at  all  because  already  those  who 
denied  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  were  considered  devi- 
ants. The  council  decided  on  January  18,  1525,  that  hence- 
forth all  children  must  be  baptized  within  eight  days  after 
birth.  If  not,  the  parents  were  to  be  banned.  On  the  21st 
of  January  all  public  gatherings  of  those  who  opposed  infant 
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baptism  were  banned  and  Grebel  and  Manz  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  public  speech.  Four  others  were  banished, 
apparently  because  the  council  felt  that  its  traditional  secu- 
rity was  being  threatened.  Increasingly  the  brethren  saw 
this  as  God's  hour.  On  the  evening  of  January  21,  1525,  they 
gathered  in  the  house  of  Felix  Manz  in  Zurich.  After  a 
period  of  prayer  together  Jorg  Blaurock  asked  Grebel  to 
baptize  him  which  Grebel  did  and  then  Jorg  in  return  bap- 
tized all  the  rest.  Here  Anabaptism  began.  Other  baptisms 
followed  but  the  decisive  act  had  taken  place. 

In  the  practice  of  these  rites  we  note  an  apostolic  sim- 
plicity which  also  characterized  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Both  are  defined  as  acts  of  commitment  of  love 
toward  God  and  commitment  to  lead  a  new  life  in  God  and 
as  a  token  of  brotherly  love  for  each  other.  The  nature  of 
these  assemblies  is  probably  closest  to  small  group  revival 
meetings.  At  one  point  at  least  we  hear  that  Hans  Bruggbach 
was  moved  during  the  meeting  to  make  confession  and 
receive  baptism.  Ruedi  Thomann  described  one  of  the 
meetings  as  consisting  of  Bible  discussion,  evangelism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  radical  break  represented  here  with  tradition  can  be 
well  illustrated  by  the  reaction  of  some  of  the  people  involved 
in  these  meetings.  For  example,  H.  Thomann  tells  us  that  the 
evening  when  he  saw  the  lay  people  participating  in  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  he  perspired  from  fear.  One  can 
well  imagine  the  emotions  of  this  old  man  who  had  been 
taught  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  bap- 
tism and  the  importance  of  the  priestly  role  as  he  saw  all  of 
these  being  ignored.  On  another  occasion  the  same  man, 
when  he  saw  three  being  baptized,  said  "my  hair  stood  on 
end,"  or  "my  hair  took  to  the  hills."  We  see  in  the  whole 
movement  a  radical  questioning  of  the  past  and  the  tradi- 
tional. Perhaps  most  dramatically  this  is  expressed  in  the 
actions  of  Blaurock,  who  on  January  29,  1525,  being  stirred 
as  he  saw  his  pastor  going  up  to  the  pulpit,  cried,  "Not  you, 
but  I  am  sent  to  preach!"  When  his  regular  pastor  finally 
got  to  preaching  Blaurock  repeatedly  interrupted  him  until 
the  pastor  finally  decided  to  quit,  but  the  congregation  would 
not  hear  of  it.  As  he  went  up  again  to  the  pulpit  and  asked 
the  people  to  bring  their  concerns  to  him  in  person,  Blau- 
rock felt  struck  by  this  rebuke  and  called  out  the  words,  "My 
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house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but  you  have  made 
it  a  den  of  thieves."  The  demonstration  did  not  convince 
anyone  as  being  peaceful,  especially  since  Blaurock  had  a 
whip  with  him  which  he  flailed  against  the  bench.  Finally 
he  was  evicted  by  a  city  official.  Some  eight  months  later  at 
Hinwil  on  the  15th  of  October,  1525,  Blaurock  began  to 
preach  while  the  congregation  was  waiting  for  its  regular 
pastor.  Among  other  things  he  said,  "Whose  place  is  this? 
If  it  is  God's  place  where  His  Word  is  to  be  proclaimed, 
then  I  am  here  as  one  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  pro- 
claim the  Word  of  God."  More  is  involved  here  than  merely 
the  actions  of  some  misguided  hotheads.  Clearly  Blaurock 
and  many  others  were  driven  by  a  deep  consciousness  of 
calling  (Sendungsbewusstsein)  which  led  them  to  usurp  the 
pulpit. 

Yet  the  challenge  to  the  order  of  the  community  was  too 
great  to  tolerate.  The  city  invoked  the  old  Justinian  Code 
which  allowed  them  to  ban  and  to  punish  by  death  anyone 
who  disrupted  the  order  of  the  community.  Conrad  Grebel 
was  spared  this  kind  of  punishment  because  he  died  of 
the  plague  in  August,  1526.  Manz  was  drowned  after  his 
sentence  on  January  5,  1527.  The  charge  against  him  was 
"because  contrary  to  Christian  order  and  custom  he  had 
become  involved  in  Anabaptism,  . . .  because  he  confessed 
having  said  that  he  wanted  to  gather  those  who  wanted  to 
accept  Christ  and  follow  Him,  and  unite  himself  with  them 
through  baptism ...  so  that  he  and  his  followers  separated 
themselves  from  the  Christian  church  and  were  about  to 
raise  up  and  prepare  a  sect  of  their  own  . .  .  because  he  had 
condemned  capital  punishment, . . .  since  such  doctrine  is 
harmful  to  the  unified  usage  of  all  Christendom,  and  leads 
to  offense,  insurrection,  and  sedition  against  the  government 
.  .  .  Manz  shall  be  delivered  to  the  executioner,  who  shall  tie 
his  hands,  put  him  into  a  boat,  take  him  to  the  lower  hut, 
there  strip  his  bound  hands  over  his  knees,  place  a  stick 
between  his  knees  and  arms,  and  thus  push  him  into  the 
water  and  let  him  perish  in  the  water;  thereby  he  shall  have 
atoned  to  the  law  and  justice  .  .  .  his  property  shall  also  be 
confiscated  by  my  lords"    (Estep,  pp.  30  ff). 

With  the  death  of  Grebel  and  the  execution  of  Manz  only 
Blaurock  was  left  but  soon  new  leaders  appeared  to  give 
leadership  to  the  movement.     One  of  the  most  outstanding 
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of  these  leaders  was  Balthasar  Hubmaier.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  learned  of  the  early  Anabaptist  leaders.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  position  on  government  was  not  accepted 
by  all  Anabaptists,  his  teaching  on  baptism,  the  use  of  the 
ban,  and  other  central  Anabaptist  beliefs  continued  to  deeply 
influence  the  major  Anabaptist  thinkers.  Hubmaier  became 
an  Anabaptist  in  1525  at  Eastertime.  He  traveled  a  great 
deal  but  his  major  work  was  at  Waldshut  where  his  congre- 
gation became  first  of  all  reformed,  then  Anabaptist.  In  1526 
and  1527  he  lived  in  the  Moravian  town  of  Nikolsburg 
where  again  his  work  was  crowned  with  eminent  success. 
He  died  in  1528  but  his  literary  work  continued  to  challenge 
both  the  Anabaptists  and  the  larger  Reformation. 

In    summary    the    issues   raised   by    the   early   Anabaptists 
would  appear  to  be  the  following: 

1.  Can  the  church  be  free  from  the  support  and  control 
of  the  state? 

2.  Can  ecclesiastical  practices  be  related  to  experience 
in  such  a  way  that  the  external  rite  and  the  inner 
experience  are  seen  as  one? 

3.  Can  men  entrust  their  personal  destiny  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  group  to  radical  obedience  to  God's  Word? 

•1.  Can  Christian  love  become  a  cohesive  force  in  society 
or  does  community  always  imply  external  means  of 
perpetuation  and  preservation? 
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Theses 

1.  Anabaptism  had  its  origin  within  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation and  its  earliest  beginnings  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  that  origin. 

2.  The  growing  need  to  go  a  separate  way  from  that  taken 
by  Zwingli  stemmed  from  Zwingli's  failure  to  allow  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  issues,  his  vacillation,  and  from 
the  more  radical  courage  to  break  with  tradition  dis- 
played by  Grebel  and  his  friends. 

3.  The  challenge  to  the  clergy  as  demonstrated  by  Jorg 
Blaurock  was  so  drastic  that  it  constituted  a  major  threat 
to  the  Zurich  Constantinian  synthesis. 

4.  At  the  heart  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  was  an  inten- 
sive study  of  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  a  genuine  revival  of 
spiritual  concerns. 

5.  The  awareness  of  sins  committed,  the  faith  that  in  Christ 
these  had  been  forgiven,  and  the  conviction  that  it  was 
possible  to  walk  in  the  power  of  the  resurrection  under 
the  lordship  of  Christ  form  the  center  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  early  Swiss  Brethren. 
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Anabaptist  Studies  —  2 

ADVANCE  AND  CONSOLIDATION: 
SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  THE  VISION  REFOCUSED 

William  Klassen 

If  the  cradle  of  Anabaptism  is  to  be  located  in  Switzer- 
land it  is  clear  that  its  major  forward  movement  and  its 
consolidation  took  place  in  South  Germany.  The  connec- 
tions between  the  early  Swiss  and  the  South  Germans  are  so 
extensive  that  some  have  made  a  case  for  an  independent 
origin  in  South  Germany.  Jan  J.  Kiwiet  offered  the  sug- 
gestion that  Denck  and  Hut  began  Anabaptism  in  South 
Germany  independent  of  the  Swiss  Brethren.  While  this 
suggestion  has  not  received  widespread  support  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  we  have  too  long  neglected  the  South  German 
phase  of  the  early  movement.  Thanks  to  some  imaginative 
work  by  Kiwiet  and  the  thorough  research  of  Herb  Klassen 
and  Walter  Klaassen  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
Anabaptist  centers  of  Augsburg  and  Strasbourg,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  these  parts.  It  is  tempting  to 
imagine  that  Anabaptism  here  nourished  independent  of 
Swiss  influence  but  it  is  also  fallacious.  Differences  in 
emphasis  there  were  to  be  sure.  At  times  there  were  even 
breaks  in  fellowship. 

For  the  Swiss  Brethren  position  the  Schleitheim  Con- 
fession represents  the  most  important  document  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  Anabaptism.  Drafted  on  February  24,  1527,  at 
Schleitheim  on  the  border  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  it  rep- 
resents the  product  of  considerable  discussion  on  seven  major 
issues.  It  is  a  product  of  agreement  and  their  position  is 
defined  over  against  the  false  brethren  who  are  stressing  the 
"freedom  of  the  spirit  and  of  Christ."  They  "have  missed 
the  truth  and  to  their  condemnation  are  given  over  to 
lasciviousness  and  self-indulgence  of  the  flesh.  They  think 
faith  and  love  may  do  and  permit  everything,  and  nothing 
will  harm  them  nor  condemn  them  since  they  are  believers" 
(Fosdick,  pp.  286-287).  Who  are  these  false  brethren?  Are 
they   the    Swiss   radicals    around    St.    Gall   who   were    being 
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tarried  away  by  their  enthusiasm?  Are  they  the  South  Ger- 
mans? The  Lutherans?  Research  will  still  need  to  be  done 
on  this  subject.  For  the  time  being  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
presence  of  "false  brethren"  caused  the  Swiss  Brethren  to 
develop  ways  of  dealing  with  the  dissenter.  Before  any  of 
the  major  Reformed  parties  had  developed  a  church  order 
the  Anabaptists  met  and  talked  about  the  things  they  agreed 
on  and  those  which  divided  them  and  they  produced  this 
statement  which  became  the  rallying  point  for  Anabaptism 
in  these  critical  years.  It  was  not  a  creedal  statement  meant 
to  enforce  uniformity  or  conformity.  It  was  a  statement  of 
convictions  to  which  the  Lord  had  led  them  and  which  they 
considered  vital  to  their  common  life  in  Christ.  Such  topics 
as  God,  Christology,  etc.,  do  not  appear  since  there  is  no 
disagreement  in  these  areas  with  the  traditional  creeds.  The 
seven  topics  that  are  discussed  and  their  comparative  length 
are: 

Baptism,  one  paragraph 

The  Ban,  one  paragraph 

Lord's  Supper,  two  paragraphs 

Separation  from   the  World,  five  paragraphs 

Church  Leadership,  two  paragraphs 

The  Place  of  Temporal  Power  (sword,  etc.),  seven 
paragraphs 

The  Oath,  five  paragraphs 

While  the  length  of  the  paragraphs  varies  somewhat, 
the  subjects  which  most  engage  their  attention  are  separa- 
tion from  the  world  and  the  use  of  the  sword  and  the  oath. 
They  go  to  great  lengths  to  describe  the  difference  between 
swearing  and  calling  God  as  witness,  and  rule  out  every 
occasion  for  the  possible  use  of  an  oath.  Likewise  on  the 
matter  of  the  sword  they  are  agreed  that  it  is  not  to  be  used 
under  any  circumstances  nor  is  the  Christian  to  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  state  because  he  has  more  important  things 
to  do.  Christ's  example  also  plays  a  major  role  here.  The 
major  reasons  why  it  is  not  appropriate  for  a  Christian  to 
serve  as  a  magistrate  are:  "The  governmental  magistracy  is 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  the  Christian  magistracy  is  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit;  their  houses  and  dwelling  remain  in  this 
world,  but  the  Christian's  citizenship  is  in  heaven;  the  weap- 
ons of  their  conflict  and  war  are  carnal  and  against  the  flesh 
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only,  but  the  Christians'  weapons  are  spiritual,  against  the 
fortification  of  the  devil"    (Fosdick,  p.  292). 

The  importance  of  Schleitheim  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  is  later  cited  as  authoritative  by  a  close  co-worker  of  Mar- 
peck,  named  Leopold  Scharnschlager.  It  demonstrates  that 
while  the  Anabaptists  did  not  take  their  problems  to  the 
state  for  solution  they  did  have  ways  of  coping  with  disagree- 
ments when  they  arose  within  the  church.  The  question  of 
church  order  thus  became  an  important  issue.  They  believed 
that  there  was  an  "order  of  the  spirit"  which  allowed  Chris- 
tians to  deal  with  sin  in  such  a  way  that  the  community  be 
strengthened  and  the  individual  redeemed  from  it. 

The  leader  of  the  community  which  brought  the  Schleit- 
heim Confession  into  being  was  Michael  Sattler.  He  is  also 
the  bridge  personality  between  South  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land in  the  years  1526-1527.  He  had  gone  to  Strasbourg  in 
the  beginning  of  1526  where  Capito  received  him  into  his 
home.  He  left  there  after  having  met  Hans  Denck  and  Lud- 
wig  Hatzer  to  go  to  Horb  where  he  worked  until  January, 
1527.  He  was  executed  on  May  20,  1527.  Moving  descrip- 
tions of  his  martyrdom  have  been  preserved  and  published 
in  English  translation  by  Williams  in  his  volume,  Spiritual 
and  Anabaptist  Writers  (pp.  138-144).  One  of  the  interest- 
ing charges  against  him  was  that  he  had  taught  that  if  the 
Turks  would  come  we  should  not  resist  them.  To  this  he 
answers: 

It  is  written:  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  We  must  not 
defend  ourselves  against  the  Turks  and  others  of 
our  persecutors,  but  are  to  beseech  God  with  earnest 
prayer  to  repel  and  resist  them.  But  that  I  said 
that  if,  warring  were  right,  I  would  rather  take  the 
field  against  so-called  Christians  who  persecute,  cap- 
ture, and  kill  pious  Christians  than  against  the 
Turks  for  the  following  reason.  The  Turk  is  a  true 
Turk,  knows  nothing  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  is 
a  Turk  after  the  flesh.  But  you  who  would  be 
Christians  and  who  make  your  boast  of  Christ  per- 
secute the  pious  witnesses  of  Christ  and  are  Turks 
after  the  spirit!      (Williams,  Writers,  p.  141). 

The  martyrdom  of  Sattler  profoundly  shook  his  friends 
in  the  larger  Reformation  at  Strasbourg.  They  saw  his  depth 
of  devotion  and  they  also  saw  the  extent  to  which  the  author- 
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ities  would  go  to  crush  the  Anabaptist  movement.  Not  only 
did  they  reject  such  a  drastic  manner  of  dealing  with  Ana- 
baptists, they  were  convinced  that  some  Anabaptists  could 
be  reasoned  into  departing  from  their  Anabaptist  faith. 

Strasbourg  had  formed  the  hub  of  Anabaptist  activity 
in  South  Germany.  It  was  a  haven  of  Anabaptists  because 
of  its  widely  lauded  religious  liberty.  The  Reformed  lead- 
ership, Bucer  and  Capito,  sought  a  lenient  policy,  in  part 
because  temperamentally  they  were  suited  only  to  that  kind 
of  policy,  and  partly  because  they  felt  it  religiously  and 
politically  unwise  to  deal  with  dissenters  in  such  a  way. 
Thus,  we  have  the  remarkable  record  that  at  Strasbourg  only 
one  Anabaptist  was  ever  punished  by  death  and  the  charge 
against  him  was  immorality.  South  Germany  as  a  whole  was 
blessed  with  an  array  of  influential  leaders  who  either  lived 
there  or  directly  influenced  South  Germany  with  their  writ- 
ings. These  men  did  more  to  positively  define  the  mission  of 
Anabaptism  than  any  one  other  group.  If  the  painful  break 
was  made  by  the  Swiss  it  is  clear  that  the  South  Germans 
gave  the  positive  forward  thrust  to  the  movement.  If  the 
Swiss  looked  back  to  the  New  Testament  Church  and  sought 
to  restore  it  in  its  pristine  purity,  the  South  German  Ana- 
baptists looked  forward  and  worked  for  the  day  when  they 
would  contribute  to  the  windup  of  history  by  their  faithful- 
ness to  the  mission  with  which  the  Lord  had  entrusted  them. 

Hans  Denck 

Among  the  early  South  German  leaders  Hans  Denck 
stands  out  as  an  intellectually  brilliant  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive person.  He  was  probably  born  around  1500  and  died 
in  1527.  He  was  a  humanist  and  a  scholar,  having  served 
as  teacher  and  as  rector  at  a  school  in  Niirenburg.  He  also 
worked  for  a  while  as  a  printer-corrector.  As  a  writer  he 
was  very  intellectual,  dealing  a  good  deal  with  doctrinal 
issues  such  as  the  love  of  God.  He  was  baptized  in  May  of 
1526  by  Hubmaier  in  Augsburg.  In  November,  1526,  he 
arrived  in  Strasbourg  but  had  to  leave  by  Christmas  of  that 
year.  On  April  13,  1527,  he  along  with  Ludwig  Hatzer 
brought  out  the  first  edition  of  the  prophets  translated 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  original. 

Denck  had  a  sophisticated  mind  which  was  able  to  detect 
paradoxes  and  difficulties  within  Scripture.     He  wrestled  for 
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the  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  sought  to  harmo- 
nize those  parts  which  seemed  to  contradict  each  other.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  through  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his 
translation  work  in  the  prophets  he  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  German  Bible.  Luther  used 
him,  not  as  much  as  some  Mennonite  scholars  have  assumed, 
but  more  than  some  Lutheran  scholars  are  willing  to  admit. 
Luther  himself  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  had  used 
Denck's  translation  and  we  should  not  worry  too  much  if 
he  did  so  without  dropping  a  footnote. 

What  the  legacy  of  Denck  for  Anabaptism  was  is  indeed 
hard  to  say.  Part  of  the  interpretation  of  Denck's  life  has 
been  plagued  by  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  a  book  or  writ- 
ing attributed  to  him  which  is  a  so-called  recantation  of  his 
position.  It  is  possible  that  he  signed  a  statement  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  when  he  was  sick,  recanting  in  part  his 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  Denck's  attachment  to  the 
institutional  church  and  the  order  seen  so  clearly  in  the 
Schleitheim  confession  was  always  shallow.  He  baptized  only 
one  person,  although  indeed  a  very  significant  one,  namely, 
Hans  Hut.  If  his  writings  were  to  be  trusted  he  deviated 
from  the  Schleitheim  position  on  the  oath.  The  charge  of 
universalism,  meaning  that  even  the  devil  eventually  will  be 
saved,  has  been  leveled  at  Denck  for  four  centuries,  but  no 
evidence  exists  in  his  writing  that  he  actually  taught  this 
even  though  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  attributes  this 
view  to  him.  What  appears  to  be  clear  is  that  he  stressed 
very  much  the  love  of  God  and  thus  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  teaching  universalism. 

Hans  Hut 

If  Hans  Denck  was  the  intellectual  leader  of  South 
Germany,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  writings  exerted  a  pro- 
found influence  on  South  German  Anabaptism,  it  is  clear 
that  Hans  Hut  was  a  devout  and  avid  missionary  in  the 
movement.  The  Great  Commission  was  the  driving  edge  of 
all  that  he  did.  He  was  a  book  binder  and  seller  by  trade 
and  his  work  caused  him  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  Witten- 
berg. A  poster  issued  by  the  council  of  Niirenberg  on  March 
26,  1527,  describes  him  as  follows:  "The  highest  and  chief  est 
leader  of  the  Anabaptists  is  John  Hut,  a  well-educated, 
clever  fellow,  rather  tall,  a  peasant  with  light  brown  cropped 
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hair  and  a  blonde  mustache.  He  is  dressed  in  a  grey,  some- 
times a  black  riding  coat,  a  broad  grey  hat,  and  grey  pants." 

Hut  had  close  connections  with  the  radical  Thomas 
Muntzer  from  whom  he  likely  derived  his  eschatological 
interest.  He  had  some  narrow  escapes  during  the  Peasants' 
War.  In  1525  he  was  at  Frankenhausen  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  the  thought  of  the  imminent  coming  of  Christ 
kindled  in  him  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  this  war.  When  on 
the  next  day  the  peasants  marched  to  battle,  he  at  first  went 
up  the  hill  with  them,  but  "because  the  fighting  was  too 
thick"  he  hastened  back  to  Frankenhausen. 

He  was  baptized  on  May  26,  1526,  by  Hans  Denck.  His 
preaching  centered  around  the  Great  Commission.  He  tells 
us  himself  that  he  always  began  with  the  Great  Commission 
and  the  text  "to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  He 
also  preached  judgment  and  the  imminent  end  of  the  world. 
The  center  of  his  proclamation,  however,  was  the  lordship 
of  Christ  here  and  now.  On  the  theme  of  baptism  he  dis- 
tinguished between  three  kinds  of  baptism:  (1)  baptism  by 
the  spirit  which  signifies  the  covenant  that  God  made  with 
us;  (2)  baptism  by  water,  which  is  a  commitment  on  our 
part  to  the  community  of  grace,  and  is  a  sign  of  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  lordship  of  Christ;  (3)  baptism  by  blood,  which 
signifies  martyrdom  and  paying  the  supreme  price  for  serv- 
ing Christ.  He  believed  that  these  three  baptisms  are,  in 
fact,  one,  and  their  witness  is  required  on  earth  (I  John  5:6-8). 

Hut  and  Hubmaier  met  at  Nicolsburg  where  the  Turk- 
ish question  was  vigorously  discussed.  It  is  not  clear,  how- 
ever, exactly  what  position  Hut  took  on  such  issues  as  the 
sword.  The  famous  "Martyrs'  Synod"  held  August  20,  1527, 
at  which  more  than  sixty  Anabaptist  leaders  convened,  gave 
a  prominent  place  to  two  concerns  which  appeared  strongly 
in  Hut's  thinking.  Its  major  purpose  was  to  appoint  mis- 
sionaries or  messengers  to  go  out  in  all  directions  two  by 
two.  Another  major  item  on  the  agenda  was  to  discuss  the 
theological  issue  of  eschatology.  On  this  matter  there  was  a 
division  between  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  return  of 
Christ  in  the  spring  of  1528  and  those  who  cautioned  against 
any  such  specific  details.  At  this  synod  it  was  agreed  to  dis- 
continue the  details  of  eschatological  preaching  and  Hut 
especially  was  prevailed  upon  to  discontinue  such  specifics, 
yet  he  continued  to  believe  that  Christ  would  return  in  1528. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  on  an  issue  on  which  there  was 
disagreement  the  method  pursued  by  the  South  Germans  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Schleitheim.  They  had  what  is  at  one 
place  called  a  concilium,  which  may  mean  that  they  had 
several  meetings  in  an  attempt  to  iron  out  their  difficulties. 
For  South  German  Anabaptism  it  was  a  most  significant  meet- 
ing.    It  came  seven  months  after  the  meeting  at  Schleitheim. 

Since  Hut  was  a  prominent  leader  among  the  Anabap- 
tists and  a  most  effective  missionary  the  authorities  soon 
attempted  to  imprison  him.  He  was  first  seized  and  tried 
on  September  1G,  1527.  Fortunately,  his  court  records  have 
been  preserved  and  we  receive  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  these  records  about  his  life.  In  fact,  these  are  the 
major  sources  which  provide  some  glimpses  into  his  life  and 
teaching. 

Two  reports  of  his  death  are  preserved.  According  to 
one  he  tried  to  escape  by  igniting  some  straw.  The  other 
is  given  by  his  son  when  he  says,  "Hut  was  racked  in  the 
tower  and  then  released.  He  lay  like  one  dead.  They  went 
away  leaving  a  candle  in  the  cell  which  ignited  the  straw. 
When  they  returned  he  was  dead."  The  officials  took  the 
dead  body  to  court  on  a  chair,  tied  the  chair  to  the  execu- 
tioner's cart,  sentenced  it  to  die  and  burnt  it  at  the  stake  on 
December  7,   1527. 

Hut's  importance  for  the  movement  consists  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  well  educated  and  clever.  He  was  a  most  force- 
ful leader  of  early  Anabaptists  and  although  only  four  brief 
writings  and  some  hymns  have  been  preserved  it  is  clear  that 
he  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the  total  movement 
including  the  Moravian  branch  of  Anabaptism. 

Taking  both  of  these  men  together  we  would  have  to 
observe  that  under  their  leadership  Anabaptism  joined  the 
scholarly  concern,  the  involvement  in  Bible  translation  and 
theological  issues  with  a  great  missionary  thrust.  For  some 
of  the  Anabaptists  the  fact  that  Columbus  had  discovered  a 
new  world  a  scant  generation  earlier  presented  the  greatest 
challenge  for  the  Gospel.  While  other  reformers  argued  that 
the  Great  Commission  applied  only  to  the  apostles  and  their 
generation,  Hut  and  men  like  him  bent  all  their  energies  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  wherever  people  lived.  A 
new  world  lay  beckoning  before  them.  They  were  called  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  to  this  world  and  nothing  could  deter 
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them  from  this  great  task.  While  Denck  has  often  been  con- 
sidered on  the  fringes  of  Anabaptism,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
as  an  intellectual  leader  he  stands  among  the  front  rank  of 
Anabaptists.  Because  of  his  scholarly  involvement  he  seems 
to  have  had  only  slight  interest  in  the  church  and  its  organi- 
zational forms.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  some 
of  Denck's  actions,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  see  in  his 
relationship  to  Hans  Hut  a  rather  significant  joining  together 
of  two  types,  the  missionary  evangelical  type  and  the  schol- 
arly type.  Both  are  needed  in  the  church  and  both  surely 
can  exist  side  by  side. 

Moravia 

The  Anabaptists  moved  not  only  toward  South  Ger- 
many but  increasingly  toward  Moravia  and  the  largest  group 
which  settled  here  was  the  Hutterian  brethren.  By  1535 
they  had  received  vigorous  leadership  from  men  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  communism  because  this  is  the  way 
they  felt  the  church  in  Jerusalem  had  lived.  The  Hutterian 
brethren  were  also  deeply  committed  to  a  missionary  program 
with  their  messengers  going  out  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

A  number  of  Anabaptist  leaders  taught  something  closely 
approximating  the  Hutterian  point  of  view  but  stopping 
short  of  an  implementation  of  a  communistic  way  of  life. 
Ambrosius  Spittlemaier  said,  for  example, 

Nobody  can  inherit  the  kingdom  unless  he  is  poor 
with  Christ,  for  a  Christian  has  nothing  of  his  own; 
no  place  where  he  can  lay  his  head.  A  real  Christian 
should  not  even  have  enough  property  on  earth  to 
be  able  to  stand  on  it  with  one  foot.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  should  go  and  lie  down  in  the  woods 
and  not  have  a  trade,  or  that  he  should  not  have 
fields  and  meadows,  or  that  he  should  not  work,  but 
only  that  he  might  not  think  they  are  for  his  own 
use  and  be  tempted  to  say:  this  house  is  mine,  this 
field  is  mine,  this  dollar  is  mine.  Rather  he  should 
say  it  is  ours,  even  as  we  pray,  our  Father.  In  sum- 
mary, a  Christian  should  not  have  anything  of  his 
own  but  should  have  all  things  in  common  with  his 
brother,  i.e.,  not  allow  him  to  suffer  need.  In  other 
words,  I  will  not  work  that  my  house  be  filled,  that 
my  larder  be  supplied  with  meat,  but  rather  I  will 
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see  that  my  brother  has  enough,  for  a  Christian  looks 
more  to  his  neighbor  than  to  himself.  Whoever 
desires  to  be  rich  in  this  world,  who  is  concerned 
that  he  miss  nothing  when  it  comes  to  his  person  and 
property,  who  is  honored  by  men  and  feared  by 
them,  who  refuses  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lord  .  .  .  will  be  humbled  (M.  E.,  Vol.  4, 
p.  600). 

For  Spittlemaier  this  did  not  mean  that  the  Christian 
could  not  own  any  property,  as  is  clear.  He  was  not  a  Hut- 
terian,  but  he  believed  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
belong  to  each  other  and  that  our  property  is  not  privately 
owned.  It  is  clear  that  the  Hutterians  did  not  follow  him 
in  the  external  application  of  this  point  of  view. 

Summary 

What  would  appear  from  our  look  at  the  second  phase 
of  Anabaptism  is  that  in  South  Germany  and  Moravia  prog- 
ress was  made  toward  the  ordering  of  the  external  commu- 
nity, yet  the  main  thing  that  stayed  Anabaptism  was  its  high 
conception  of  the  apostolate  and  its  continuing  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  Word  of  God.  Hut  the  missionary,  Denck 
the  scholar,  but  above  all  the  costly  martyrdoms  of  Spittle- 
maier, Schlaffer,  and  Schiemer  continued  to  strengthen  the 
Anabaptists  in  their  cause  even  as  their  leaders  fell  by  the 
sword. 
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Theses 

1.  Anabaptism  after  1527  can  best  be  understood  as  the  first 
vigorous  missionary  movement. 

2.  In  the  sacramental  controversies  of  1530  the  Anabaptists 
suggest  a  third  alternative  which  saw  sacraments  as  living 
realities. 

3.  The  Old  Testament  must  be  seen  as  a  pointer  to  the  New 
and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  fulfillment  in  Christ. 

4.  Man  is  justified  by  faith  alone,  but  a  living  faith  brings 
about  visible  signs  of  corporate  renewal. 

5.  Man  is  accountable  to  God  and  his  fellow  Christians 
alone  for  actions  in  the  realm  of  faith  and  not  to  the  State. 
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Anabafiisi  Studies  —  3 

PILGRAM   MARPECK:   COVENANT  COMMUNITY 

William  Klassen 

Wherever  social  revolutions  take  place  the  controls  of 
human  behavior  tend  to  give  way.  The  impact  of  the  revo- 
lution is  always  an  unknown  factor.  The  Peasants'  Revolt 
is  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  Reformation.  The  challenge 
that  Anabaptism  faced  was  the  formation  of  a  community 
which  had  certain  built-in  controls.  In  order  to  meet  this 
challenge  Anabaptism  had  to  devise  ways  of  purging  its 
radicals  or  perhaps  taming  them,  as  well  as  making  member- 
ship requirements  so  specific  and  clear  that  only  those  deeply 
committed  to  its  essence  would  join  it. 

The  multiplicity  of  portraits  of  Anabaptism  as  early  as 
1530  is  clearly  seen  in  Sebastian  Franck's  Chronica.  He  lists 
a  variety  of  deviants  and  Anabaptists  known  to  him.  The 
place  where  this  issue  was  most  directly  faced  was  Strasbourg. 
The  man  who  contributed  most  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem was  Pilgram  Marpeck.  In  order  to  more  fully  appreciate 
his  contribution  it  may  be  well  to  review  the  salient  aspects 
of  his  life. 

/.    The  Early  Life  of  Marpeck  (1500-1528) 

The  life  of  Pilgram  Marpeck  falls  into  four  major 
periods.  He  was  born  and  lived  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  Rattenberg,  Tyrol.  He  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
family  and  was  himself  appointed  to  the  city  council  on  June 
11,  1525.  On  April  20  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a 
mining  inspector  which  apparently  provided  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  opportunity  to  meet  miners  directly.  We  have 
some  indications  that  in  the  fall  of  1527  the  authorities  asked 
him  to  collaborate  with  them  in  indicating  to  them  who  the 
members  of  the  Anabaptist  sect  were,  but  he  demurred  at 
this  request,  apparently  feeling  that  his  contract  did  not  call 
for  this  kind  of  work.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  unnecessary 
confusion  of  the  role  of  government  and  religious  faith. 
Whatever  was  his  exact  religious  alignment  at  this  time,  it 
is  evident  that  by  January,   1528,  he  had  to  relinquish  his 
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position  because  of  his  religious  convictions.  His  two  houses 
were  confiscated  and  it  was  only  later  that  his  daughter  and 
three  adopted  children  received  part  of  the  money  for  these 
properties.  The  influences  that  were  at  work  in  Tyrol  were 
mainly  Anabaptist.  Lutherans,  while  they  had  been  active 
in  the  area,  had  not  established  a  firm  foothold,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Marpeck,  although  he  knew  Lutheranism  well, 
never  himself  became  a  Lutheran  but  changed  directly  from 
Roman  Catholicism  to  Anabaptism.  The  influences  of  Hut, 
Schlatter,  and  Schiemer  were  evident  in  the  vicinity  of  Rat- 
tenberg,  Marpeck's  early  home. 

//.    Strasbourg  (1528-1532) 

The  second  phase  of  Marpeck's  life  extends  from  1528 
to  1532  and  can  be  designated  the  Strasbourg  years.  By  Sep- 
tember 19,  1528,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  the  city;  he 
worked  for  a  salary  in  a  city  forest,  being  responsible  for  the 
water  system  of  the  city  as  well  as  firewood  which  was  cut  on 
the  mountainside  during  the  winter  and  then  floated  down 
the  rivers  in  springtime. 

In  these  crucial  years  Marpeck  took  a  vigorous  leader- 
ship role  among  the  Anabaptists.  Wilhelm  Reublin  had 
given  good  leadership  to  the  church  but  now  was  no  longer 
in  the  city.  At  the  same  time  various  other  people  with 
Anabaptist  leanings  had  come  to  the  city  and  had  not  helped 
to  stabilize  the  group.  There  was,  for  example,  John  Bund- 
erlin,  who  was  a  radical  spiritualist  having  no  use  for  the 
organized  church  or  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  but  sought 
only  to  be  guided  by  God's  own  Spirit.  From  1529  to  1530 
he  wrote  four  books,  three  of  which  were  published  in  Stras- 
bourg and  several  of  which  were  read  among  the  Anabaptist 
meetings  while  Marpeck  was  in  town.  Biinderlin's  radical 
rejection  of  all  external  ceremonies  in  the  church,  his  rejec- 
tion even  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  constituted  a  grave 
threat  to  the  Anabaptists  especially  since  Denck's  own  lead- 
ership would  have  made  them  receptive  to  this  kind  of 
approach.  Sebastian  Franck,  also  respected  by  the  Anabap- 
tists, moved  very  strongly  in  this  direction. 

Alongside  of  these  more  radical  spiritualists  we  find  a 
man  like  Schwenckfeld  who  was  a  devout  student  of  the 
Bible,  but  to  whom  the  external  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
discipline,  and  church  organization  were  not  too  significant. 
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Marpeck  saw  immediately  that  to  follow  this  road  would 
mean  the  dissolution  of  the  Anabaptist  church  and  cause  it 
to  dwindle  into  a  conventicle.  He  wrote,  therefore,  two 
booklets  in  1531  which  addressed  themselves  to  Biinderlin 
and  Schwenckfeld  and  tried  to  counteract  their  influence 
among  the  Anabaptists.  These  books  were  discovered  by  the 
censors  and  then  condemned  because  he  advocated  adult  bap- 
tism in  them,  and  even  though  his  name  was  never  attached 
to  them  they  were  attributed  to  him  by  the  censors  and  have 
only  recently  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  scholarly 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  spiritualists  the  radical  eschatological 
emphasis  of  Hans  Hut  continued  on  in  several  prophets 
including  Melchior  Hofmann.  Hofmann  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  himself  in  Strasbourg  by  his  eschatologi- 
cal predictions,  his  vivid  way  of  interpreting  the  Book  of 
Revelation  for  his  contemporaries,  and  above  all  his  insis- 
tence that  he  be  imprisoned  repeatedly.  He  eventually  died 
in  prison  but  for  a  while  quite  a  few  people  followed  his 
leadership. 

As  if  these  threats  from  within  the  movement  were  not 
serious  enough,  Anabaptism  constantly  had  to  defend  itself 
alongside  the  wider  Reformation.  This  was  especially  impor- 
tant in  Strasbourg  because  of  the  competent  leadership  given 
to  the  Reformed  cause  by  men  like  Bucer  and  others.  Their 
sweet  reasonableness  provided  the  Anabaptists  the  only 
opportunity  for  extensive  dialogue  even  though  they  were 
often  evicted  from  the  city.  Marpeck  found  himself  in  an 
unusual  position.  For  one  thing  he  had  acquired  the  respect 
of  both  Martin  Bucer  and  Capito,  and  other  city  fathers, 
through  his  skillful  work  as  an  engineer.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  enthusiasm  and  commitment  to  Anabaptism  had  not 
abated,  and  he  continued  to  work  vigorously  for  its  strength- 
ening. He  continued  to  baptize  and  to  proclaim  the  Word 
and  to  give  vigorous  leadership  to  the  Anabaptists  during 
the  four  years  he  spent  in  Strasbourg.  Attempts  were  made 
to  draw  up  a  church  order,  and  the  more  Anabaptism  moved 
toward  a  definable  position,  the  closer  scrutiny  it  received 
from  the  authorities.  Because  baptism  of  infants  was  falling 
off  sharply  the  authorities  felt  something  had  to  be  done.  In 
addition  no  Anabaptist  took  the  yearly  vow  to  protect  Stras- 
bourg and  this  constituted  a  serious  security  threat  to  the 
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city.  Since  Marpeck  was  a  leader  in  all  of  this,  it  was  logical 
that  he  himself  be  imprisoned,  which  actually  took  place  in 
September,  1531.  He  apparently  did  not  stay  in  prison  long 
on  that  occasion  but  by  December,  1531,  he  was  imprisoned 
a  second  time.  This  time,  since  he  refused  to  desist  from  his 
activities  as  Anabaptist  leader,  the  case  became  considerably 
more  serious. 

Throughout  December  and  most  of  January  extensive 
discussions  were  carried  on  between  Marpeck  and  the  city 
council,  in  particular  through  its  spokesman,  Martin  Bucer. 
We  cannot  visualize  the  situation  unless  we  see  the  ministe- 
rial alliance  and  the  city  council  as  one  voting  body.  These 
discussions  at  first  were  quite  cordial  and  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Bucer's  position  and 
that  of  Marpeck.  Marpeck  complained  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  not  receiving  the  proper  attention  in  Bucer's  refor- 
mation, he  was  concerned  that  the  abomination  of  infant 
baptism  was  still  being  practiced  and  endorsed  and  above 
all  that  the  Gospel  was  being  proclaimed  under  the  banner 
of  the  state.  If  this  was  done  the  Gospel  was  not  really  per- 
mitted freedom  and  therefore  could  not  do  its  perfect  work. 
As  a  result  of  these  discussions  Marpeck  drew  up  his  own 
confession  of  faith  in  January,  1532,  which  has  been 
published  by  John  C.  Wenger  in  1938  in  the  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review  and  which  gives  us  a  fuller  picture  of  his 
theological  position  than  we  have  from  the  two  booklets  of 
1531.  Although  the  council  granted  his  request  that  he  be 
permitted  to  stay  until  the  15th  of  January,  to  collect  his 
back  pay  and  also  to  dispose  of  his  property,  he  had  to  leave 
by  January  20,  1532,  never  to  return.  He  refused  to  promise 
never  to  return  because  he  said  that  he  had  no  idea  which 
way  the  Spirit  of  God  would  lead  him  and  in  the  event  that 
the  Spirit  would  drive  him  to  return  to  Strasbourg,  his  ulti- 
mate allegiance  would  have  to  be  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Bucer 
took  Marpeck  seriously  enough  to  write  a  detailed  refutation 
of  his  confession  of  faith  which  fortunately  also  has  been 
preserved. 

777.    The  Years  in  Switzerland  and  Moravia  (1532-1544) 

The  third  period  of  Marpeck's  life  was  spent  in  Switzer- 
land and  Moravia.  We  have  very  few  definite  traces  of  the 
exact  places  where  Marpeck  worked.     There  is  evidence  that 
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from  1535  following,  he  was  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and  in 
1541  he  appears  among  the  Hutterites  in  Moravia.  While  he 
did  not  work  for  any  length  of  time  in  Strasbourg,  he  did 
attempt  both  in  Switzerland  and  in  Moravia  to  unite  the 
badly  splintered  Anabaptist  movement  into  a  unified  whole. 
Indeed,  this  was  his  major  concern  during  these  twelve  years 
culminating  in  a  confession  which  he  published  in  1542 
which  was  designed  to  draw  together  the  many  diverse  Ana- 
baptist groups. 

When  he  traveled  to  Moravia  in  1541  his  reception 
among  the  Hutterites  was  far  from  enthusiastic.  As  the 
Chronicler  reports  it,  Marpeck  arrived  with  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  uniting  all  the  Anabaptists,  but  they  did  not  even 
permit  him  to  speak.  They  had  considerable  experience  with 
other  outsiders  who  had  attempted  to  bring  the  Hutterites 
into  the  Anabaptist  orbit  and  had  discovered  whenever  these 
men  were  given  a  sounding  board  a  split  developed  within 
their  ranks.  So  in  this  case  Marpeck  was  not  even  permitted 
the  opportunity  to  pray  with  them.  This  upset  him  so  much 
that  he  stated  publicly  that  he  would  rather  join  the  Turks 
or  the  Catholics  than  to  join  their  congregation.  It  is 
understandable  that  the  relations  between  the  Hutterites  and 
Marpeck  would  develop  in  this  way  since  he  had  always  taken 
a  firm  position  that  community  of  goods  should  not  be 
made  a  test  of  church  membership.  Since  he  had  written 
publicly  about  this  it  is  understandable  that  they  did  not 
consider  him  a  great  asset  to  their  group.  Furthermore,  they 
resisted  any  attempt  to  unify  all  of  the  Anabaptists  since  they 
felt  strongly  that  their  own  peculiar  position  was  not  only 
in  harmony  with  New  Testament  teaching,  but  also  greatly 
blessed  of  God. 

Tensions  developed  from  another  area,  namely,  the 
Swiss  Brethren.  At  least  in  the  regions  of  St.  Gall  and  Appen- 
zell  the  Swiss  Brethren  continued  to  resist  Marpeck's  unify- 
ing work  and  refused  even  to  carry  on  correspondence  with 
him  after  his  departure  from  that  city.  Marpeck  complains 
that  they  are  carrying  on  such  a  rigid  church  program  that 
many  of  their  leaders  are  under  the  ban,  some  of  them  even 
under  the  double  ban;  he  is  uneasy  about  their  restrictions 
of  clothing  and  of  the  type  of  work  which  Christians  can  do, 
but  his  major  complaint  is  that  they  are  not  allowing  the 
processes  of  Christian  discussion  to  take  their  course.    There 
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is  obviously  no  hope  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  if  brothers 
will  not  listen  to  what  their  fellow  members  of  the  church 
have  to  say. 

The  publication  of  the  Confessional  Book  in  1542 
brought  a  storm,  however,  not  from  within  the  Anabaptist 
movement  but  from  the  fringes,  namely,  the  Schwenckfelder 
conventicle.  Since  a  number  of  people  in  South  Germany 
were  wavering  between  Anabaptism  and  Schwenckfeld,  it  is 
understandable  that  Schwenckfeld  saw  the  Confessional  book- 
let as  being  directed  against  him  and  therefore  responded 
eagerly  to  a  request  of  one  of  his  followers  to  reply  to  it.  It 
is  doubtful  that  Marpeck  actually  had  Schwenckfeld  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  Confessional  Book  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  carry  on  the  debate  with  Schwenckfeld.  There  is  in  fact 
evidence  that  Marpeck  had  in  mind  primarily  the  militant 
Anabaptists  who  had  been  so  tragically  misled  at  Miinster 
when  he  wrote  the  confession.  He  used  all  of  a  book  written 
by  Rothmann,  adding  about  a  third  of  the  manuscript  in 
which  he  sought  to  correct  the  excesses  and  the  delusions  of 
Rothmann.  He  does  so  with  acknowledgment  that  he  is  using 
other  sources,  but  no  one  until  recent  times  knew  how  exten- 
sive this  "borrowing"  was.  The  Rothmann  book  was  in 
Westphalian  dialect  which  Marpeck  translated  into  South 
German.  In  this  as  in  all  of  his  works  Marpeck  worked  very 
closely  with  Leopold  Scharnschlager  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  Scharnschlager' s  and  Marpeck's  theology. 

IV.   Augsburg  (1544-1556) 

The  fourth  major  period  of  Marpeck's  life  was  spent  in 
the  city  of  Augsburg  from  1544  to  1556.  Augsburg  had  an 
active  Anabaptist  group  from  1525  to  1530  but  severe  perse- 
cution almost  extinguished  the  total  movement  there.  How- 
ever, political  conditions  had  changed  and  by  the  early 
forties  the  climate  was  such  that  individual  Anabaptists 
moved  back  to  the  city  and  made  this  the  center  of  witness. 
Marpeck  came  as  civil  engineer  and  worked  for  twelve  years 
in  this  capacity.  Contemporary  chroniclers  praise  him  for 
his  work  even  though  in  the  religious  realm  he  continued  to 
get  into  trouble  with  the  civil  authorities.  Repeated  warn- 
ings, particularly  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  were  given  and 
requests  made  that  he  desist  from  his  religious  activity,  but 
his  publishing  and  writing  record  is  such  that  we  can  only 
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judge  that  he  ignored  these  requests.  Indeed,  the  correspon- 
dence flowed  freely  from  Augsburg  to  Moravia,  to  Strasbourg, 
to  Switzerland,  during  these  years  and  three  major  contribu- 
tions were  made  to  Anabaptist  thought  during  these  years. 
Two  of  these  are  lengthy  answers  to  Schwenckfeld's  attack 
on  their  Coyifessional  Book.  A  third  is  a  book  that  was 
published  prior  to  1550  and  bears  the  title  Exposition  of  the 
Testament,  being  a  topical  concordance  compiled  to  assist 
them  in  their  answers  to  Schwenckfeld.  Its  publication  with- 
out indication  of  authorship  and  place  created  some  stir 
among  the  authorities,  especially  when  it  was  revealed  that 
Marpeck  had  his  own  printing  press. 

The  major  concerns  of  Marpeck  during  these  years  were 
to  cut  back  the  influence  of  the  spiritualists  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, to  rally  the  Swiss  Brethren  to  his  cause,  and  to 
maintain  firm  but  loving  discipline  within  his  own  group. 
The  relative  success  of  the  latter  particularly  gives  us  reason 
to  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the  Marpeck  brotherhood  as 
a  binding  and  loosing  community.  Earlier  we  have  observed 
that  such  passages  as  Matthew  18  were  of  crucial  importance 
to  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  as  well  as  to  Hubmaier  and  other 
leaders.  Schleitheim  refers  to  the  order  of  the  spirit  and  in 
Marpeck's  thinking  as  well,  the  function  of  the  community 
as  a  binding  and  loosing  one  recurs  at  a  number  of  places. 
He  could  not  visualize  the  church  as  a  church  if  it  did  not 
exercise  this  function. 

It  is  therefore  misleading  to  assume  that  because  Mar- 
peck rejected  what  he  considered  to  be  the  legalistic  approach 
of  some  of  his  fellow  Anabaptists  he  did  away  with  meaning- 
ful discipline.  Indeed,  a  document  has  been  preserved  for 
us  written  by  Helena  von  Freyberg  which  is  a  confession 
made  to  the  assembled  Anabaptists.  The  exact  nature  of 
her  sin  is  not  described,  but  the  content  of  the  document 
indicates  clearly  that  mutual  rebuke  was  practiced  by  the 
Marpeck  brotherhood  and  at  times  was  eminently  effective 
in  helping  people  experience  forgiveness  from  their  trans- 
gressions. 

Marpeck's  relevance  for  our  discussion  can  be  sum- 
marized under  four  points. 

1.  Within  the  Anabaptist  tradition  Marpeck  is  the 
only   major   thinker   who   worked   consciously   with   both    a 
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Pauline  and  a  Johannine  orientation.  Robert  Friedmann  has 
reminded  us  that  the  Anabaptists  tended  to  live  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I  Peter  and  James.  This  is  certainly 
not  true  of  Marpeck  who  found  his  major  themes  in  Paul 
and  in  John.  He  felt  at  ease  dealing  with  Pauline  justifi- 
cation by  faith  and  still  remaining  an  Anabaptist  who 
stressed  discipleship. 

2.  The  Marpeck  group  developed  a  nonlegalistic  ethic, 
yet  it  was  not  a  formless  ethic.  In  his  fight  against  spiritual- 
ism Marpeck  refused  to  concede  to  formlessness  or  an  ethic 
of  pure  disposition.  To  be  Christian  you  must  stress  exter- 
nal freedom.  He  stressed  freedom,  but  in  Christ.  It  was 
freedom  to  be  obedient  rather  than  to  be  disobedient. 

3.  On  the  issue  of  church  unity  Marpeck  spoke  in 
extremely  clear  and  emphatic  tones.  His  encounters  with 
Bucer  led  him  to  see  the  value  and  importance  of  church 
unity  on  the  wider  Protestant  basis.  In  some  ways  he  sought 
to  do  for  the  Anabaptists  what  Bucer  tried  to  do  for  Prot- 
estantism. He  worked  untiringly  in  his  efforts  to  unite  the 
Anabaptists,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sought  again  and  again 
to  converse  with  the  wider  Reformation,  particularly  with 
Bucer.  In  addition  to  this  people  close  to  him  began  nego- 
tiations with  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  an  attempt  to  look 
at  the  differences  between  them  as  early  as  1529.  He  took 
seriously  John  17:11  ff.,  stressing  especially  the  point  that 
unity  to  be  real  must  be  more  than  spiritual. 

4.  One  cannot  read  Marpeck  without  being  struck  by 
the  way  in  which  he  treated  the  wholeness  of  the  Christian 
mission.  The  Hutterites  stressed  teaching  and  skills  in  the 
crafts  and  had  some  of  the  best-known  physicians  of  their 
time.  Marpeck,  perhaps  influenced  by  Paracelsus,  early 
developed  an  interest  in  physical  problems  and  in  his  letters 
occasionally  offered  prescriptions  for  maladies:  "These  herbs 
have  been  found  helpful,  I  therefore  recommend  . . . ."  Per- 
haps we  are  inclined  to  see  in  this  an  element  of  medical 
quackery  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  over  90  percent 
of  medical  practice  prior  to  1900  was  restricted  to  the  placebo 
effect  and  that  the  great  advance  made  in  the  16th  century 
was  to  actually  prescribe  herbs,  rather  than  to  pray  or 
invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  every  illness. 
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Conclusion 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
faith  has  been  virtually  untouched  by  Marpeck's  life  and 
thought.  The  inaccessibility  of  his  writings,  the  obscurity  of 
his  literary  style,  and  perhaps  the  basic  thrust  of  his  message 
have  made  it  easy  for  us  to  neglect  him.  Thanks  to  men 
like  J.  C.  Wenger  and  Harold  Bender  we  now  take  Marpeck 
seriously.  His  extant  literary  works  exceed  those  of  Menno 
eight  to  one.  As  a  theologian  he  tackled  the  major  issues 
raised  in  the  16th  century.  His  answers  are  not  always 
acceptable.  Yet  those  who  would  emulate  the  Anabaptist 
faith  could  learn  much  from  his  emphasis  on  freedom  —  a 
freedom  which  comes  by  placing  oneself  under  the  guidance 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  We  would  do  well  to  let  him  remind 
us  again  that  the  essence  of  Anabaptism  lies  not  in  such 
matters  as  the  color  of  a  coat  or  even  the  nonswearing  of  an 
oath  but  in  the  extent  to  which  we  allow  the  new  life  of 
Christ  to  be  formed  within  us.  Especially  we  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  that  Marpeck  can  teach  us  that  nothing  is  to  be 
lost  by  sitting  down  with  fellow  Christians  to  discuss  our 
view  of  the  Christian  life.  When  such  discussion  does  not 
take  place  within  the  Mennonite  Brotherhood,  we  dare  not 
call  ourselves  followers  of  Marpeck  or  of  the  Swiss  Brethren 
for  at  the  heart  of  the  binding  and  loosing  community  is  the 
practice  of  dialogue,  discussion,  or  mutual  exhortation.  We 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  our  sins  from  such  a  process. 
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Anabaptist  Studies  —  4 


THE  STATE  AND  ITS  PLACE: 
REBELLION  AND  REBUKE 

William  Klassen 


Miinster 

In  our  study  of  Anabaptism  we  have  noted  that  as  early 
as  1525  the  Anabaptists  developed  a  congregational  structure 
growing  out  of  their  view  of  the  church  which  made  them 
less  dependent  upon  the  controls  and  protection  of  the  state. 
While  Anabaptists  at  several  points  had  dealings  with  such 
revolutionary  figures  as  Thomas  Muntzer  the  issue  of  the 
state  and  its  role  came  to  its  most  inflammatory  point  in  the 
city  of  Minister.  During  the  years  1532  to  1535  it  became  a 
center  of  radical  Anabaptists.  Special  political,  social,  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  city  made  this  possible.  The  city 
was  ruled  by  a  council  and  a  bishop  who  had  his  own  court. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  the  guilds  participated  actively 
in  public  affairs  and  in  government  leaving  the  common 
people  very  much  in  the  background.  By  1527  B.  Knipper- 
dolling  had  become  the  leader  of  the  masses  in  their  desire 
for  improvement  in  economic,  social,  and  religious  conditions. 

With  the  coming  of  Bernhard  Rothmann  to  the  city  in 
1531  the  religious  unrest  of  the  city  received  considerable 
stimulation  and  guidance.  He  was  a  former  priest  who  had 
visited  Wittenberg  and  Strasbourg,  having  sought  especially 
at  the  latter  place  to  get  a  program  on  how  to  establish  a 
religious  government  in  a  city.  He  was  Lutheran  and  pro- 
claimed that  kind  of  message  even  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
of  the  authorities  to  stop  him.  He  was  supported  by  the 
powerful  guilds  of  the  city.  A  confession  of  faith  published 
in  1531  reveals  as  yet  no  fanatic  tendencies.  In  part  because 
of  his  competent  leadership  the  masses  rallied  around  his 
cause  and  by  August  10,  1532,  all  of  the  churches  except  the 
main  cathedral  were  occupied  by  evangelical  ministers.  The 
guilds  and  the  common  people  were  clearly  taking  over  and 
the  council  ol  bishops  was  losing  out.     Gradually  the  reform 
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movement  here  divided  into  two  major  camps,  the  conserva- 
tive Lutheran  group  and  the  democratic  Sacramentarian 
wing  which  was  ready  to  accept  Anabaptist  ideas. 

The  actual  appearance  of  Anabaptist  ideas  in  Miinster 
came  via  East  Friesland  and  the  Netherlands  where  they  had 
been  widespread  since  1531.  Criticism  of  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  practices  had  been  widespread  in  Miinster  but 
with  the  proclamation  and  practice  of  believers'  baptism  a 
new  reform  movement  was  introduced  into  Miinster.  On 
August  7-8,  1533,  a  religious  discussion  was  held  between  the 
group  of  ministers  adhering  to  Anabaptist  ideas  and  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  ministers.  Those  who  were  inclined  toward 
Anabaptist  innovations  were  directed  by  the  city  council  to 
baptize  their  children.  Rothmann  was  removed  from  his 
office.  He  published  his  confession  on  the  two  sacraments, 
later  used  by  Marpeck,  on  November  8,  1533.  It  bears  the 
signatures  of  five  other  ministers  and  is  dated  October  22, 
1533.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  this  time  Rothmann  himself 
was  not  an  Anabaptist,  although  he  sharply  criticized  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism.  In  this  confession  he  defines 
baptism  "as  dipping  into  water,  which  the  candidate  desires 
and  receives  as  a  true  sign  that  he  has  died  to  sin,  been 
buried  with  Christ,  and  arises  in  a  new  life,  henceforth  to 
walk  not  in  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  but  obediently  according  to 
the  will  of  God."  Rothmann,  along  with  a  number  of  others, 
was  baptized  on  January  5,  1534,  by  followers  of  Melchior 
Hoffmann.  At  about  the  same  time  John  van  Leyden 
appeared  in  Miinster  and  peaceful  Anabaptism  gradually 
grew  into  a  caricature.  In  October,  1534,  Rothmann  pub- 
lished a  book  in  which  he  urged  the  restitution  of  the  apos- 
tolic church.  On  February  9,  1534,  the  city  hall  was  seized 
and  two  weeks  later  Knipperdolling  became  mayor  of  Miin- 
ster. On  February  27  all  those  who  refused  to  be  baptized 
were  expelled  from  the  city.  Phillip  of  Hesse  sent  two  men 
to  Miinster  to  restore  evangelical  order  but  they  had  to  leave 
without  accomplishing  the  task.  Miinster  now  became  the 
refuge  of  all  persecuted,  desperate  people,  and  "the  new 
Jerusalem"  of  radical  Anabaptism.  Evangelists  moved  out 
spreading  the  news  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  Miinster  to 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth.  Many  of  the  severely 
oppressed  Dutch  Anabaptists  who  were  suffering  greatly 
under  Catholic  authorities  considered  this  message  as  coming 
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directly  from  God.  Many  fled  from  Amsterdam  and  other 
cities  across  the  Zuider  Zee  en  route  to  the  "New  Jerusalem." 
Many  were  arrested  and  returned  to  their  homes,  others  were 
imprisoned,  many  even  put  to  death.  Others  were  prevented 
by  their  local  magistrates  from  leaving  their  home  commu- 
nity. Nevertheless,  large  numbers  succeeded  in  reaching 
Miinster. 

At  the  same  time  Bishop  Franz  of  Waldeck,  ruler  of 
this  area,  initiated  a  siege  of  the  city.  Before  this  event, 
however,  the  original  Anabaptist  principle  of  nonresistance 
had  been  weakened  through  the  fanatical  view  that  the 
"children  of  Jacob"  would  be  actively  engaged  in  helping 
God  punish  and  annihilate  "the  children  of  Esau"  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jan  Mat- 
thys,  a  fanatical  representative  of  this  view,  on  April  4,  1534, 
followed  a  foolish  inspiration  to  go  outside  the  city  walls  to 
disperse  the  besieging  army  as  had  been  done  in  days  of  old 
by  the  children  of  Israel.  After  he  fell  in  this  foolish  attempt 
John  van  Leyden  took  his  place  in  the  city  and  cleverly 
exploited  the  situation.  He  appointed  twelve  elders  to  rule 
the  city.  In  December,  1534,  Rothmann  published  an  appeal 
for  revenge  and  tried  to  defend  the  church  of  Christ  at  Miin- 
ster. Another  unusual  incident  showing  how  closely  these 
people  lived  in  the  Old  Testament  concerns  Hille  Feicken, 
who  sacrificed  her  life  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  bishop  in 
the  same  way  that  Judith  had  beheaded  Holofernes  in  Israel. 
She  was  captured  and  killed. 

Not  only  did  they  resort  to  armed  resistance  but  the 
practice  of  community  of  goods  was  soon  instituted.  The 
pattern  probably  was  taken  from  the  Jerusalem  church  as 
described  in  Acts. 

John  van  Leyden  also  introduced  polygamy  against  the 
judgment  of  some  of  the  more  serious  ministers,  including 
Rothmann.  Originally  it  probably  was  an  impulse  of  the 
"king  of  the  new  Zion."  In  the  new  Jerusalem  in  which  the 
children  of  light  were  fighting  the  children  of  darkness  "King 
David"  could  with  the  same  justification  introduce  this  Old 
Testament  practice.  At  the  same  time  polygamy  served  as 
a  social  welfare  practice  since  the  number  of  men  continued 
to  decrease  during  the  siege  of  the  city.  John  van  Leyden 
had  as  one  of  his  wives  the  widow  of  Jan  Matthys,  another 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Knipperdolling.     Here  then  we  are 
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confronted  with  a  perversion  of  Anabaptism  through  the 
fanaticism  of  certain  people  and  we  find  a  carnal,  Old  Testa- 
ment oriented,  earthly  kingdom  of  God.  Very  little  of  the 
early  visions,  spirit,  and  essence  of  Anabaptism  were  retained. 
How  did  this  come  to  pass?  That  is  a  question  which 
deserves  to  be  answered.  Some  -would  say  that  the  ruthless 
persecution  to  which  the  Anabaptists  were  exposed  in  the 
Low  Countries  could  produce  only  fanaticism  among  people 
who  had  no  leaders.  Even  though  the  leaders  made  every 
attempt  to  recruit  more  helpers,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  they  were  brutally  defeated  by  the  besieging  forces. 
The  behavior  of  John  van  Leyden  in  the  last  few  days 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  man 
who  had  delusions  of  grandeur  and  was  completely  misread- 
ing the  Old  Testament.  Indirectly  one  of  the  positive  results 
of  Munster  was  the  decision  of  Menno  Simons  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  these  poor  misguided  fanatics  and  provide  them 
with  leadership.  The  two  issues  which  seem  to  arise  for 
discussion  from  these  tragic  events  are  the  state  and  its  limits 
and  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Place  of  the  State 

It  has  been  common  to  describe  the  Anabaptist  position 
on  the  state  as  one  of  withdrawal  or  noninvolvement.  Hans 
Hillerbrand  has  recently  published  a  well-documented  study 
of  the  political  ethics  of  South  German  Anabaptism.  Perhaps 
the  best  term  to  describe  the  Anabaptist  position  on  the 
matter  of  the  state  would  be  apolitie.  From  our  studies  so 
far  it  is  clear  that  the  Anabaptists  were  concerned  that  deci- 
sions which  belong  in  the  church  not  be  made  by  the  state. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  they  did  not  recognize  a 
legitimate  realm  for  the  state.  As  Schleitheim  already  says, 
outside  of  the  perfection  of  Christ  the  state  has  its  place. 
This  means  that  we  should  not  expect  the  government  to 
conduct  itself  according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
that  Christians  would  not  be  surprised  when  it  resorts  to 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limits  to  which  the  Christian 
goes  in  his  involvement  in  the  state  are  also  circumscribed 
because  of  the  priority  of  other  loyalties.  The  question  was 
debated  at  considerable  length  whether  a  Christian  could  be 
a  magistrate.  We  recall  that  Schleitheim  took  a  clear  posi- 
tion on  it  and  ruled  out  this  possibility.  The  South  Germans 
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on  this  point  again  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  flexible,  Mar- 
peck  stating  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  Christian  to 
be  a  magistrate,  perhaps  even  so  difficult  that  we  would  have 
to  admit  that  it  is  impossible,  while  others  simply  leave  this 
question  to  God,  However,  certain  Swiss  Anabaptists  also 
took  the  same  position.  Apparently  there  is  no  definite  state- 
ment ruling  out  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  assuming  the 
role  of  a  magistrate.  On  the  use  of  the  sword  the  major 
position  certainly  was  that  a  Christian  could  not  kill  for  self- 
defense  or  any  other  reason.  On  the  oath,  likewise,  the 
general  Anabaptist  position  was  that  it  was  rejected. 

Thus,  the  developments  at  Munster  can  be  considered 
only  as  drastic  perversions  of  that  which  is  essential  to  Ana- 
baptism.  According  to  the  major  writers  the  state  is  ordained 
of  God,  it  deserves  our  support  by  way  of  taxes  and  above 
all  intercessory  prayer,  but  it  can  never  be  given  ultimate 
allegiance  nor  used  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God.  Where 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  those  of  Christ  conflict,  which 
may  be  more  often  than  we  are  inclined  to  admit,  Christ 
alone  receives  our  loyalty. 

The  Old  Testament 

The  Anabaptists  were  sometimes  accused  of  rejecting 
the  Old  Testament  as  Scripture.  Because  they  categorically 
rejected  the  circumcision-baptism  analogy  so  important  for 
the  retention  of  infant  baptism  and  because  they  refused  to 
allow  the  Old  Covenant  ethic  to  attenuate  that  of  the  New, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  Old  Testament  was  not  a  part  of 
their  Bible.  Evidence  that  any  Anabaptist  leaders  rejected 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  has  yet  to  be  adduced. 

To  be  sure,  Leonhard  Schiemer,  and  possibly  others, 
cautioned  their  followers  to  read  primarily  the  New 
Testament,  but  this  in  itself  may  already  be  a  reaction  to 
the  preoccupation  with  the  Old  Testament  seen  in  men 
like  Thomas  Muntzer  and  later  the  Munsterites.  Thomas 
Miintzer  picked  up  the  militant  strand  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment while  Augustine  Bader  and  the  Munsterites  succumbed 
to  a  strict  biblicism  of  the  Old  Testament  which  had  disas- 
trous results.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  these 
aberrant  groups  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  Anabap- 
tists, even  though  the  assertion  is  at  times  made  that  their 
attitude  toward  the  Old  Testament  is  Anabaptist. 
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What  then  is  the  Anabaptist  attitude  toward  the  Old 
Testament?  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  uniform.  An  Ana- 
baptist leader  like  Hans  Denck  thought  it  worthwhile  enough 
to  translate  part  of  it  from  the  Hebrew  and  thus  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  German  Bible. 
Others  felt  an  affinity  to  the  prophetic  strains  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Ausbund,  a  hymnbook,  and  the  Martyrs 
Mirror  borrow  heavily  from  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  does  also  the  recently  discovered  Codex  Geiser. 

The  Decalogue  and  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament 
form  the  difficult  portions  and  here  there  is  less  unanimity. 
Early  this  lack  of  unanimity  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  Anabaptists  who  were  Sabbatarians, 
led  by  the  influential  Oswald  Glait.  This  Sabbatarian  party 
lived  on  for  some  time  and  is  evidence  that  a  group  of  Ana- 
baptists took  the  Decalogue  so  seriously  that  they  tried  to 
keep  the  one  commandment  which  is  not  explicitly  set  aside 
by  the  New  Testament  church.  Marpeck  took  a  firm  stand 
against  this  Sabbatarian  party  and  insisted  that  no  day  of 
rest  must  be  prescribed  to  the  Christian. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  Marpeck's  usage  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  he  apparently  used  it  as  much  as  the 
New  when  the  occasion  demanded.  In  the  Confession,  his 
writing  addressed  to  the  Strasbourg  Council  (1532),  he  refers 
to  the  New  Testament  six  times  as  often  as  to  the  Old;  the 
ratio  in  the  first  part  of  the  Verantwortung  (1544)  is  eight 
to  one,  but  in  the  second  part  (1550)  it  is  three  to  two.  In 
the  Testamenterleutterung  where  it  is  his  studied  purpose 
to  discuss  the  relationships  between  the  two  Testaments  he 
uses  them  about  equally.  As  in  the  case  of  Irenaeus,  so 
Isaiah  is  his  favorite  prophet  and  the  Book  of  Leviticus  in 
the  Pentateuch.  In  the  New  Testament  Marpeck  quotes 
most  often  from  John  and  Paul,  thus  providing  an  exception 
to  the  assertion  of  Robert  Friedmann  that  the  Anabaptists 
lived  primarily  in  the  Synoptics  and  James  and  not  in  Paul 
and  John. 

In  Marpeck's  usage  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
stand  out.  In  contrast  to  the  Ausbund  and  martyr  literature 
which  used  the  narratives  and  the  Psalms,  Marpeck  used  the 
historical  material  and  the  prophetic  material.  His  estimate 
of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  illustrated  by  examining  some 
of  the  recurring  themes  he  drew  from  the  Old  Testament. 
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The  Old  Testament  as  Preparation 

During  Marpeck's  stay  in  Strasbourg,  one  of  the  com- 
plaints he  lodged  against  the  state  churches  was  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  without  any  preaching  of  the  law.  In 
this  respect  Marpeck  shows  himself  to  be  a  true  follower  of 
Luther  who  also  held  to  the  position  that  one  should  not 
preach  the  gospel  without  first  proclaiming  the  condemning 
law.  First  the  law  must  reprove  sin  before  the  gospel  could 
come  with  its  healing.  The  Old  Testament  accordingly  is 
given  a  preparatory  role.  The  function  of  the  law  in  specific 
is  to  bring  knowledge  and  conviction  of  sin.  How  can  a 
man  come  to  the  gospel  unless  he  is  first  convicted  by  the 
law?  asks  Marpeck. 

The  stress  Marpeck  lays  upon  the  law  must  be  under- 
stood alongside  the  emphasis  he  places  upon  the  fall  and  its 
consequences.  He  insisted  that  knowledge  or  awareness  of 
sin  comes  only  through  the  act  of  committing  a  sin.  Adam's 
sin  caused  man  to  inherit  a  proclivity  or  tendency  toward 
sin,  but  this  is  not  considered  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Only  the  exercise  of  the  will  results  in  sin,  and  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  covers  the  innocent  children  and  idiots. 

In  this  view  the  awakening  of  the  consciousness  of  sin 
becomes  important,  forming  the  necessary  prelude  to  the 
acceptance  of  redemption.  Within  this  context  Marpeck 
defines  the  role  of  the  law  as  increasing  the  sorrows  of 
humanity.  While  sorrow  ruled  until  the  time  of  Moses  the 
giving  of  the  law  through  Moses  only  increased  sorrow  and 
grief  because  man  was  merely  forced  back  upon  an  earnest 
petition  to  God  for  help.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  man 
could  not  experience  full  forgiveness  of  sins  and  he  could 
only  be  comforted  by  using  the  ceremonies  which  God  had 
ordained  for  that  purpose.  The  ancients  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment possessed  a  proleptic  piety,  they  desired  to  do  good, 
but  their  desires  were  frustrated  by  their  lack  of  ability  to 
act  according  to  their  desires.  These  desires  were  as  shad- 
ows which  pointed  forward  to  the  light  which  was  coming 
in  Jesus  Christ   (Confession,  177). 

This  was  also  the  role  played  by  John  the  Baptist.  John 
preached  repentance,  revealed  sin  to  men,  and  pointed  them 
to  Jesus.  Marpeck  refused  to  identify  John's  baptism  with 
Christian  baptism  as  was  the  vogue  with  the  Reformers.  In 
reply   to   Hubmaier's   statement   of   the   Anabaptist   position 
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Zwingli  had  argued  that  there  is  no  difference  at  all  between 
the  two  baptisms,  and  that  repentance  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  Christian  baptism.  It  was  argued  with  fervor  that 
the  New  Testament  knew  nothing  at  all  about  rebaptism. 
How  did  they  explain  the  apparent  rebaptism  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  Acts  19?  Bucer  insisted  that  since  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  rebaptism,  neither  by  Christ,  who  was  satisfied  with 
John's  baptism,  nor  by  his  disciples,  the  allegedly  rebaptized 
disciples  in  Acts  19  in  actuality  did  not  receive  the  baptism 
of  John.  If  they  had  they  would  have  known  about  the 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  Luke  3:16. 

Since  it  is  the  nature  of  the  law  to  increase  the  knowl- 
edge of  sin,  a  corollary  of  its  action  is  that  grace  also 
increases,  and  takes  the  upper  hand.  Consequently  the  Old 
Covenant  can  also  be  called  the  "first  grace."  Affirming  the 
preexistence  of  Christ  Marpeck  does  not  rule  out  the  activity 
of  Christ  in  the  Old  Covenant,  but  he  distinguishes  between 
Christ  the  preexistent  and  Jesus  Christ  who  appeared  in 
history.  Until  the  coming  of  the  son  of  God  Himself  no 
full  redemption  was  possible.  Christ  is  the  physician  who 
heals  those  who  through  the  law  have  been  "crushed,  broken, 
and  pierced"  ("zerslagen,  zerschnitten,  und  zerbrochcn/' 
Confession,  181). 

The  Old  Covenant  can  also  be  called  the  first  birth,  in 
contrast  to  the  other  two  births  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. This  first  birth  brings  with  it  the  dead  letter  in  two 
tablets  of  stone,  signifying  the  hard  demands  of  God.  Hon- 
estly looking  at  himself,  man  sees  that  he  can  never  meet 
the  demands.  They  are  too  difficult  and  he  cannot  keep 
them.  Man  is  driven  to  despair  and  to  rely  on  God's  mercy 
and  the  only  thing  that  makes  the  situation  bearable  is  God's 
promise  of  Christ.  According  to  Marpeck,  Paul  calls  this 
first  birth  that  of  servitude   (Confession,  186  f.). 

This  stress  on  the  negative  preparation  of  the  law  for 
the  coming  of  Christ  Marpeck  finds  in  Romans  7,  and  may 
have  been  prompted  by  his  extensive  disagreements  with 
Bucer  on  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  amount  of 
emphasis  already  placed  on  the  radical  difference  between 
Old  and  New  Covenant  in  the  Confession  of  1532  is  striking. 
The  same  stress  is  seen  also  in  Marpeck's  two  other  booklets 
of  1531,  but  there  the  trend  of  the  discussion  is  quite  differ- 
ent. There  he  also  emphasized  that  the  disciples  did  not  have 
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the  Holy  Spirit  until  after  Pentecost,  but  the  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  extensive  with  the  slightly  self-conscious  expla- 
nation that  since  the  opponents  use  the  Old  Testament  so 
much  he  will  reply  on  their  terms.  The  hermeneutical  issue 
was  different  when  dealing  with  spiritualizers,  be  they 
Schwenckfelders  or  of  the  Kautz-Bunderlin  type. 

The  spiritualizers  applied  the  words  of  II  Corinthians 
3,  "The  letter  kills,  but  the  spirit  gives  life,"  to  any  letter, 
even  that  of  the  New  Testament.  To  this  both  Marpeck  and 
Scharnschlager  objected  because  this  would  cut  the  motivat- 
ing nerve  of  New  Testament  preaching.  They  both  applied 
it  exclusively  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Furthermore,  the  whole  problem  of  the  place  of  the 
letter  or  the  law  in  the  New  Covenant  is  involved.  Marpeck 
criticized  the  Hutterians  for  using  pressure  (zwang)  to  get 
people  to  relinquish  private  property  and  insisted  that  the 
New  Testament  had  no  law  that  property  ought  to  be  held 
in  common.  As  recent  discoveries  show  however,  his  most 
serious  disagreements  on  the  question  of  legalism  in  the 
Christian  life  came  from  the  side  of  the  "Swiss  Brethren." 
Correspondence  has  come  to  light  in  the  last  decade  which 
shows  clearly  that  there  were  deep  disagreements  between  a 
certain  group  of  Swiss  Brethren  in  the  St.  Gall  -  Appenzell 
area  and  Marpeck.  The  Swiss  accused  Marpeck  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  being  too  free;  Marpeck  in  turn  complained  that 
the  Swiss  congregations  were  so  zealous  that  they  had  every 
leader  under  the  ban,  and  some  of  them  were  under  the 
double  ban.  What  were  the  concrete  issues?  Between  George 
Maler,  a  close  associate  of  Marpeck,  and  the  Swiss,  they  were 
something  like  this:  Is  it  right  to  wear  or  weave  bright- 
colored  clothes?  Maler  said  it  was  all  right.  The  Swiss  did 
not.  The  Swiss  contended  that  one  should  not  punish  his 
wife,  but  Maler  felt  that  this  was  carrying  nonresistance  one 
step  too  far.  A  wife  is  like  a  child  and  in  need  of  discipline 
at  times.  Maler  rejected  the  Swiss  absolutism  on  not  carry- 
ing a  sword  and  also  felt  that  the  marriages  ought  to  be 
reported  to  the  government. 

For  Marpeck  the  issues  were  clear.  The  Christian  man 
is  a  free  man  and  is  bound  to  Christ  and  His  community. 
Marpeck's  stature  is  seen  in  that  he  refused  to  become  reac- 
tionary when  he  broke  with  Luther,  but  tried  desperately 
hard   in   his   own    brotherhood    to   steer   a      middle    course 
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between  the  libertinism  in  the  Strasbourg  Anabaptist  brother- 
hood and  the  legalism  of  the  Swiss  Brethren.  Fortunately, 
Marpeck's  clear  conception  and  devotion  to  Paul's  gospel 
and  the  description  of  the  Christian  life  assisted  him  in  steer- 
ing this  course.  He  retained  church  discipline,  but  it  is 
always  clearly  redemptive  in  approach,  he  practiced  con- 
trolled communion,  but  he  had  none  of  the  marks  of  the 
moralist  who  is  so  well  portrayed  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican  in  the  Gospels.  Was  he  right  in 
throwing  the  law  out  of  court  as  far  as  the  Christian  life  is 
concerned?  On  the  basis  of  Paul,  one  is  inclined  to  say, 
"Yes."  The  past  four  hundred  years  have  also  shown  that  the 
answer  which  he  gave  should  not  be  ignored,  even  though 
it  is  admittedly  easy  to  slip  back  into  the  comfortable  rou- 
tine of  legalism  and  thus  deny  one's  sonship.  Marpeck's 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life  where  the  Christian  is  guided  not 
by  any  legalistic  biblicism  but  by  the  Spirit  working  through 
the  body  of  believers  in  the  church  may  be  a  more  dangerous 
ethical  ideal  —  but  no  one  has  yet  shown  on  the  basis  of  the 
New  Testament  that  this  is  not  precisely  what  Paul  was 
describing.  While  Scharnschlager,  his  close  co-worker,  explic- 
itly advocated  sola  fideism  this  did  not  mean  that  the  Chris- 
tian common  life  does  not  take  recognizable  form.  Such  a 
form  is  given  by  the  living  historical  Christ  Himself. 

For  Marpeck  the  law  had  a  provisional  preparatory  role. 
Once  you  are  in  Christ  the  law  is  gone,  and  the  Christian  is 
driven  on  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  one  of  the  favorite  images 
used  by  Marpeck  —  the  driving  of  the  Spirit.  To  keep  this 
from  degenerating  into  any  subjective  individualism  Mar- 
peck insisted  that  each  motive,  each  drive  of  the  Spirit  be 
shared  in  the  community  of  the  Spirit  where  it  would  receive 
correction  and  purification.  Those  who  did  not  subject  them- 
selves to  this  because  of  pride  or  other  deficiency  were  disci- 
plined as  the  case  of  Helene  von  Freyberg  clearly  shows. 

Marpeck  stressed  the  discontinuity  between  the  two 
Covenants  rather  than  the  continuity.  It  should  be  observed 
however  that  he  saw  his  position  as  a  corrective  one.  The 
Reformers  read  the  New  Testament  back  into  the  Old  while 
the  Anabaptists  themselves  were  always  in  danger  of  drag- 
ging the  law  back  in  through  the  back  door.  Fighting  on 
both  of  these  fronts  and  seeing  the  tragic  results  of  a  fanatic 
devotion  to  the  Old  Testament  at  Miinster,  Marpeck  resigned 
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himself  to  a  usage  of  the  Old  Testament  which  placed  high 
value  on  the  devotional  use  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  (And 
here  he  is  following  the  great  mystics,  notably  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  although  Origen,  Ambrose,  and  many  other  com- 
mentators exegeted  the  Songs.)  For  Marpeck,  in  contrast  to 
the  mystics,  the  bride  was  always  the  church,  never  the  indi- 
vidual. For  this  and  other  reasons  he  does  not  belong  among 
the  mystics. 

Did  Marpeck  overemphasize  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament?  Undoubtedly.  We  do  not  accept 
his  statements  today  and  we  have  every  right  to  criticize 
Marpeck  for  stressing  so  much  the  difference  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  Christian  that  he  fails  to  adequately  note  that 
the  element  that  ties  them  together  is  faith-obedience  —  a 
good  Pauline  point.  He  allowed  his  opponents  to  force  him 
too  far  in  making  assertions  about  the  salvation  of  the  patri- 
archs and  there  are  few  who  will  follow  him  in  the  devious 
paths  taken  to  get  himself  off  the  exegetical  hook! 

Let  us  pose  a  final  question:  Was  he  Marcionite?  It 
depends  a  good  deal  on  what  we  mean  by  Marcionite.  What 
the  church  condemned  about  Marcion  was  not  only  his 
aversion  to  the  Old  Testament  (for  then  there  are  many 
Marcionites  today!)  but  basically  his  cleavage  of  the  God- 
head into  an  angry  and  a  compassionate  God.  Of  this  there 
are  only  traces  in  Marpeck.  This  is  the  more  impressive 
because  there  are  numerous  Marcionite  leanings  in  Marpeck. 
For  example,  the  incident  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  where 
Jesus  refused  to  have  fire  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
Samaritans,  a  passage  which  Marpeck  loved  to  quote  and  so 
did  Marcion.  Indeed  one  of  the  firmest  textual  supports 
for  Jesus'  reply:  "Know  ye  not  what  spirit  ye  are?"  (Luke 
9:55)   comes  from  the  hand  of  Marcion. 

Another  just  as  striking  is  the  assertion  by  Marcion  that 
Jesus  did  not  merely  go  to  Hades  to  proclaim  His  victory 
over  death,  but  actually  to  proclaim  forgiveness  and  offer 
salvation  to  the  patriarchs.  Between  Marpeck  and  Schwenck- 
feld  this  was  a  recurring  cause  for  contention,  Marpeck 
maintaining  that  Jesus  actually  gave  salvation  to  the  patri- 
archs at  that  time,  while  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  argued  that 
Jesus  merely  announced  His  victory  to  them  then.  The  pub- 
lication of  several  editions  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  in 
German  in  Augsburg  in   1525  ff.  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
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that  some  Anabaptists,  and  Marpeck  may  surely  have  been 
among  them,  read  this  booklet  and  thereby  were  sped  on 
their  way  to  reflect,  not  too  productively  to  be  sure,  on  how 
Christ  spent  the  three  days  between  His  death  and  His  resur- 
rection. If  Marpeck  is  to  be  accused  of  being  Marcionite  in 
tendency,  this  would  be  a  difficult  charge  to  rebut,  and  pos- 
sibly the  best  one  could  do  would  be  to  take  comfort  in  that 
Martin  Luther  too  has  been  accused  of  this. 

One  fundamental  point  at  which  Marpeck  is  not  Mar- 
cionite is  in  his  view  of  history  and  human  development. 
While  Marcion  and  Schwenckfeld,  Bunderlin  and  Bucer  (and 
even  some  of  the  Reformers)  but  especially  Sebastian  Franck 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  humanity  had  not  been  ready  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  New,  it  was  still  too  childish, 
but  now  we  are  ready  to  move  beyond  the  infantile  stages 
of  the  Old,  Marpeck  never  accepted  this  position.  He  insisted 
that  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  man  in  history  is  deter- 
mined by  His  sovereignty  and  not  by  man's  progressive 
evolution.  One  needs  only  think  of  Harnack's  Neomarcion- 
itism  to  see  that  this  position  has  considerable  relevance  for 
today.  According  to  Marpeck  we  return  again  and  again  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  we  never  say  that  we  have  grown 
beyond  using  it,  because  it  forms  an  organic  part  of  God's 
whole  dealing  with  mankind. 

Finally,  what  relevance  does  this  have  for  modern  the- 
ology? H.  Richard  Niebuhr  has  recently  stated:  "The  rela- 
tionship of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  is  a  central  issue 
in  biblical  studies,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity."  This  is  certainly  correct.  In  the  ecumen- 
ical discussions  about  the  lordship  of  Christ,  this  issue  was 
also  isolated  as  needing  further  attention.  H.  H.  Wolf  in 
his  study  of  Calvin's  position  on  this  matter  admitted  that 
Calvin's  position  may  have  only  slight  relevance  for  today 
for  we  will  have  difficulty  accepting  the  answers  as  valid 
even  when  we  accept  the  questions  as  such.  The  possibility 
of  such  irrelevance  exists  for  each  sixteenth-century  answer 
given  to  this  issue. 

In  Marpeck's  case,  however,  it  is  hard  to  consider  his 
solution  to  the  problem  as  irrelevant  when  we  notice  that 
he  finds  the  element  of  continuity  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  in  the  covenant-making  God,  and  we  find  some  of  the 
best  Old  Testament  scholars  doing  the  same  today.    When 
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that  which  binds  Old  and  New  together  is  promise  and  ful- 
fillment we  approach  the  position  of  Friedrich  Baumgartel. 
The  differences  are  admittedly  great  yet  the  similarities  may 
be  even  more  significant. 

Our  study  of  this  problem,  however,  is  motivated  on  a 
deeper  level  than  merely  to  find  surface  differences  and 
similarities.  The  Reformation  discussions  on  this  subject 
should  lead  us  to  strive  for  a  measure  of  consistency  in  our 
approach  to  the  Old  Testament  which  was  strikingly  absent 
then.  Calvin,  while  he  argued  for  substantial  identification 
of  the  two  covenants,  refused  to  allow  the  women  to  adorn 
themselves  with  jewels  just  because  Rebecca  did.  And  the 
statement  that  Jacob  kissed  Rachel  before  introducing  him- 
self to  her  so  profoundly  shocked  his  "puritan"  standards 
that  he  averred  that  there  must  be  a  textual  transposition 
(Gen.  29:11).  In  actual  fact  Jacob  probably  introduced  him- 
self first  and  then  kissed  Rachel. 

In  the  area  of  ethics  Christianity  has  had  most  difficulty 
relating  the  two  covenants  and  it  is  apparent  that  this  is 
the  area  in  which  discussion  is  most  needed.  Precisely 
because  Marpeck's  position  clearly  distinguishes  between  Old 
and  New  Testament  ethics  and  because  he  took  God's  action 
in  history  seriously,  and  because  he  was  able  to  avoid  both 
legalism  and  libertinism,  his  voice  may  still  deserve  our 
attention. 

Jan  J.  Kiwiet  argues  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mar- 
peck  was  not  a  trained  theologian  (perhaps  because  of  it) 
he  appears  to  be  much  closer  to  the  Hebraic  thought-forms 
of  the  Bible  than  many  of  the  major  Reformers  who  were 
bound  to  Aristotelian  patterns  of  thought.  Schwenckfeld 
was  clearly  tied  to  Neoplatonism  which  he  received  via 
Augustine.  This  is  even  more  true  of  Biinderlin  and  Franck. 
In  his  rejection  of  the  distinction  between  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit  Marpeck  also  affirms  the  importance  of  history  as 
the  area  in  which  God  works.  Having  committed  himself 
to  this  point  of  view  he  could  not  depreciate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment except  insofar  as  it  was  depreciated  by  God's  greatest 
act  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  position  cannot  therefore  be  accepted 
or  rejected  without  study.  It  needs  to  be  tested  by  the  way 
in  which  biblical  writers  themselves  view  the  relationship 
between  Old  and  New  Covenants.  His  position  is  clearly 
worthy  of  such  a  test. 
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Anabaptist  Studies  —  5 

THE  STYLE  OF  THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  CHRIST 

AS  VIEWED  IN  ANABAPTIST  HISTORY 

AND  THEOLOGY 

William  Klassen 


The  Center  of  Anabaptism 

What  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  take  a  look  at  a  specific 
aspect  of  Anabaptist  Mennonite  thought,  namely,  ethics. 
Whether  we  should  really  speak  of  ethics  in  the  technical 
classical  sense  is  a  debatable  point,  and  it  deserves  more 
debate  than  it  receives.  Strictly  speaking,  we  can  hardly  say 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  biblical  ethic,  if  we  use  it  in 
the  way  that  it  was  first  coined  by  the  Greek  thinkers.  It  has, 
however,  a  vigorous  history  in  Christianity  and  other  reli- 
gions and  therefore  cannot  be  scrapped.  The  question  which 
we  want  to  pose  here  is:  How  did  the  faith  of  the  Anabap- 
tists and  how  does  our  faith  express  itself  in  the  concrete 
dilemmas  and  decisions  of  life?  Where  do  we  get  guidance 
on  how  these  decisions  are  to  be  resolved?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  was  an  urgent  question  among  the  early  Anabap- 
tists and  still  is  for  us  today.  We  cannot  evade  it.  Some 
people  feel  that  the  Anabaptists  discussed  ethics  too  much 
and  allowed  the  ethical,  the  practical,  the  moral  concern  to 
dominate  their  whole  thinking.  They  assert  that  the  Ana- 
baptists did  not  always  provide  an  adequate  Christological 
or  theological  base  when  they  pursued  the  answer  to  this 
question.  It  may  be,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  this 
is  true  of  the  total  movement. 

Already  at  Schleitheim  (1527)  the  expression  occurs, 
"walking  in  the  resurrection,"  as  Harold  S.  Bender  observed 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  conference  on  the  holy  life.  This  con- 
ference was  an  interesting  confrontation  of  the  holiness  tra- 
dition with  the  members  of  the  Anabaptist  family.  Bender 
took  this  expression  from  Schleitheim  as  the  clue  to  the 
Anabaptist  view  of  the  holy  life.  It  is  not  then,  apparently, 
an  ethic  patterned  on  the  cross.     This  is  not  a  crucifixion 
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theology,  but  rather  a  resurrection  theology.  It  is  the  resur- 
rection which  provides  perspective.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  a 
cross-bearing  ethic  in  the  sense  that  the  Christian  is  a  dis- 
ciple. But  there  is  always  a  triumphant  note  in  the  Christian 
life  which  comes  to  expression  in  this  formula  from  Schleit- 
heim  that  we  "walk  in  the  resurrection." 

There  is  another  little  pamphlet  which  ought  to  be 
reprinted  in  a  modern  tract  form  and  distributed,  entitled 
"On  Two  Types  of  Obedience."  We  don't  know  who  wrote 
it,  but  it  is  clearly  an  Anabaptist  tract.  It  may  have  been 
written  by  Sattler,  at  least  it  is  dated  early,  around  1527;  and 
its  provenance  is  Swiss  or  South  German.  In  this  tract  two 
types  of  obedience  are  put  against  each  other  and  contrasted 
very  sharply.  The  one  type  is  a  servile  kind  of  obedience. 
In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  younger  son  con- 
cludes, "Well,  it's  pretty  rough  out  here  in  the  pigpens;  I'm 
going  to  go  home,  and  I'm  going  to  get  a  job.  I'm  going  to 
work  for  Dad  and  get  my  regular  paycheck.  My  responsi- 
bilities will  be  clearly  defined.  I'll  work  40  hours  a  week  for 
which  I  get  $40  a  week."  This  is  a  servile  kind  of  obedience. 
Now  you  know  that  when  the  son  comes  home  with  this 
proposition,  he  is  not  even  allowed  to  finish  his  sentence 
because  God  doesn't  want  people  to  serve  Him  like  that. 
When  Henry  Ford  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  some 
years  ago  he  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  having  said  that  the 
reason  he  wanted  to  join  the  Catholic  Church  was  that  every- 
thing was  clearly  denned  in  the  Roman  Church  as  to  what 
you  should  do.  As  a  businessman  he  knows  what  a  contract 
means.  He  makes  a  contract  with  the  church.  He  does  what 
they  ask  him  to  do,  and  then  he  should  also  get  what  they 
promise  him. 

This  Anabaptist  tract  fights  against  such  a  view  of 
servile  obedience.  Christ  calls  us  to  sonship.  What  is  avail- 
able to  us  in  this  new  relationship  is  a  state  of  sonship  in 
which  you  relate  yourself  to  God  with  both  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  opportunities  of  being  a  son,  not  only  a  servant. 
This  is  a  theme,  incidentally,  which  is  very  prominent  in 
Marpeck's  writings  also.  In  fact,  he  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
saying  that  Luther  and  some  other  people  whom  he  names 
never  really  move  from  the  level  of  servitude  to  the  level  of 
sonship.  They  have,  therefore,  never  really  experienced  the 
freedom  and  the  power  of  the  gospel,  because  they  still  look 
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upon  God  as  something  of  a  tyrant,  a  benevolent  tyrant  to 
be  sure,  and  one  that  forgives  as  an  indulgent  figure,  but 
never  really  as  a  father.  So,  at  least,  in  some  areas  of  the 
Anabaptist  ethic  they  begin  with  this  theme  —  the  relation- 
ship of  sonship;  and  man  receives  his  dignity  not  from 
creation,  although  that,  too,  is  there,  but  his  dignity  comes 
from  the  fact  that  God  actually  relates  Himself  to  him  on 
this  level. 

But  if  we  were  to  look  at  what  seems  a  central  theme  of 
the  Anabaptist  ethic,  one  could  perhaps  describe  it  best  with 
the  term  "newness."  They  lived  in  a  new  order.  A  very 
important  text  for  them  was:  "the  old  has  passed  away." 
Everything  that  had  come  in  Christ  was  new.  There  was  a 
new  source  of  life  available  in  Christ;  and  if  we  look  at  it 
today,  it  is,  of  course,  very  hard  for  us  to  be  objective  in 
determining  to  what  extent  there  really  was  this  newness 
of  life  to  which  they  gave  such  abundant  testimony.  There 
is  a  classic  passage  in  Sebastian  Franck's  Chronica  of  1531 
which  shows  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  kind  of  life  that 
they  were  living.  It  is  quoted  by  John  Horsch,  Harold 
Bender,  John  Wenger,  and  other  modern  writers.  They  say, 
here  is  contemporary  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  these 
people  lived.  Nor  can  we  ignore  it.  There  were  other  peo- 
ple who  said  the  same  thing.  Bucer  paid  tribute  to  them 
often;  and  where  the  Hutterites  lived,  contemporary  writers 
also  paid  tribute  to  them.  So  it  seems  that  there  was  a  qual- 
ity of  new  life  here  which  struck  their  contemporaries,  which 
made  an  impression  upon  them.  In  an  article  in  Church 
History  (June,  1963)  called  "The  Sociology  of  Swabian  Ana- 
baptism,"  Claus-Peter  Clasen  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
reason  why  the  Anabaptists  could  not  win  converts  in 
Swabia  was  that  they  had  such  a  rigorous  ethic.  The 
demands  they  made  for  change  of  life  were  so  great  that 
people  felt  they  couldn't  meet  this  standard  (p.  179).  Here 
then  seems  to  be  some  quite  direct  evidence  for  the  quality 
of  this  new  life. 

New  Power 

How  can  we  formulate  best  what  is  involved  here?  It 
seems,  first  of  all,  there  is  a  strong  conviction  that  a  new 
source  of  power  has  been  made  available  to  them.  That  man 
has  a  supernatural  power  which  drives  him  on,  that  man  is 
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driven  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  comes  to  clear  expression  in  men 
like  Marpeck  and  Hut  and  others.  But,  also,  there  is  a 
source  of  power  to  change  the  old  patterns  of  behavior  and 
adopt  new  patterns  in  their  place.  Here,  they  said,  is  where 
the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  finds  its  ultimate 
conclusive  test.  If  you  believe'  in  it,  it  is  not  something 
which  you  simply  repeat  in  the  creed  but  something  which 
changes  your  behavior.  There  is  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  a  radically  new  force  to  overcome  evil.  I  do 
not  believe  that  one  can  explain  this  movement  without 
recognizing  this  conviction.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can 
ever  explain  any  movement  in  history  completely  but,  at 
least,  you  are  missing  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  Ana- 
baptist movement  if  you  omit  this  driving  conviction  of  the 
new  power  which  had  come  to  them  in  Christ. 

New  Loyalty 

But  alongside  of  this  sense  of  new  power  there  was  also 
a  radical  break  with  the  old  loyalties  and  a  call  to  the  new 
loyalties.  In  Bonhoeffer's  book,  The  Cost  of  Disciple ship ,  he 
comments  on  this  strange  verse  in  Luke  14:26  f.  which  has 
always  been  a  very  difficult  verse  to  interpret.  Matthew 
already  provides  an  easier  interpretation  of  it.  The  verse 
according  to  Luke  reads:  "When  there  was  a  great  crowd 
assembled,  and  Jesus  having  turned  to  them  said  to  them: 
'If  any  man  comes  to  me  and  is  not  hating  his  father  and 
his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  children,  his  brothers  and  his 
sisters,  yes,  in  fact,  even  his  own  life,  he  is  not  able  to  be 
my  disciple'."  A  student  said  in  a  discussion  that  she  is 
afraid  to  walk  through  St.  Louis  because  she  likes  her  life. 
All  of  us  do.  But  can  you  imagine  anything  more  radical 
than  this?  There  is  no  way  that  you  can  water  this  kind  of 
verse  down.  The  word  stands  there  in  a  very  bold  form  — 
hate.  And  Bonhoeffer,  commenting  on  this,  says  that  what 
Jesus  is  telling  His  disciples  here  is  that  if  we  were  to  draw 
a  circle  and  place  the  ego  at  the  center  and  outside  of  this 
ego,  to  some  extent  bound  up  with  it,  our  relationships:  the 
parental  relationship,  the  sibling  relationship,  the  spouse 
relationship,  the  children  relationship,  and  then  the  relation- 
ship to  one's  own  self,  to  his  own  ego,  we  would  find  that 
what  Jesus  is  saying  is  that  no  relationship  can  exist  except 
it  go  through  Christ.    Every  loyalty  to  father,  to  mother,  has 
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to  be  sifted  or  screened  through  the  loyalty  to  Christ.  This 
is  the  ultimate,  the  most  important  loyalty.  Now  in  a  way 
we  must  say  that  this  is  just  impossible. 

When  we  see  His  statement,  however,  in  the  context  of 
the  world  in  which  it  was  made  there  are  interesting  factors 
which  cast  light  on  it.  There  are  battle  formulas  in  which 
the  Greek  soldier  was  told:  "Do  not  sign  up  for  this  battle, 
do  not  go  into  this  war  unless  you  hate  father,  mother,"  and 
so  on.  The  call  to  arms  was  given  with  the  assumption  that 
it  may  cost  you  your  life;  and  that  it  is  really  an  expression 
of  hatred  to  your  wife  to  leave  when  you  know  full  well 
that  you  may  never  return.  Now  it  seems  that  Jesus  says,  no 
one  can  ask  you  to  give  up  your  life  except  I.  There  is  an 
imperialistic  demand  here,  an  absolute  claim,  an  ultimate 
loyalty  which  means  a  radical  break  with  all  other  loyalties. 

One  should,  of  course,  understand  this  in  the  language 
in  which  it  was  spoken,  which  was  Aramaic.  In  Aramaic 
you  only  have  the  word  "love"  and  its  antonym  "hate."  There 
are  no  intermediate  steps.  In  English  we  consider  ourselves 
more  fortunate.  We  can  say,  "I  don't  love  that  person,  nor 
do  I  hate  him,  I  merely  like  him."  The  language  in  which 
Jesus  spoke  did  not  have  such  an  option  available.  There 
may  also  be  something  profoundly  true  about  this  beyond 
language  itself.  Suppose  that  a  man  is  lying  beside  the  road 
and  I'm  on  my  way  uptown,  and  I  see  him  lying  there,  but 
I'm  in  a  very  big  hurry,  so  I  just  keep  on  going.  How  do  I 
feel  toward  this  man?  I  could  try  to  convince  myself  that 
while  I  don't  love  him,  nor  like  him,  I  certainly  don't  hate 
him  either.  But  my  expression  of  unconcern  is  really  an  act 
of  hatred  because  I  value  my  own  affairs  more  deeply  than 
I  do  his  life  or  his  comfort. 

In  the  Old  Testament  some  very  illuminating  passages 
use  this  word  "hate."  Jacob  had  two  wives,  one  he  loved 
and  the  other  one  he  hated  (Gen.  29).  In  Deuteronomy 
(21:15  f.)  a  legal  formula  occurs  in  which  the  person  is  told 
what  to  do  with  the  children  of  the  wife  that  is  hated.  A  man 
has  two  wives,  the  one  loved,  the  other  hated;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  hated  wife  are  to  be  guaranteed  certain  privileges 
and  certain  access  to  the  family  farm.  What  we  have  here 
is  simply  a  man  who  has  a  favorite  wife,  and  the  Hebrew 
"hated  one"  is  not  "the  disliked  one,"  as  the  RSV  unfortu- 
nately translated  it,  but  the  Hebrew  word  is  hate.   The  same 
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thing  is  true  of  the  verse  in  Malachi  1:2,3:  "Jacob  I  loved, 
Esau  I  hated."     You  have  only  those  two  terms. 

There  is  still  something  very  important  here  for  our 
own  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  loyal  to  something. 
Is  the  youth  who  listens  to  his  mother's  plea  that  he  should 
stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the  family  farm  really  better 
off  than  the  one  who  says,  "Duty  calls  me,  Christ  calls  me, 
and  I  must  leave"?  Very  often,  of  course,  we  say,  to  neglect 
parental  responsibilities  is  a  bad  thing.  Somebody  ought  to 
take  care  of  those  old  folks;  and  in  certain  cases  maybe  this 
is  right.  Yet  there  is  much  evidence  of  personalities  that 
were  really  crippled  because  they  were  not  able  to  say  no  to 
Dad  and  Mom  and,  likewise,  Dad  and  Mom  were  crippled 
in  their  emotional  development  or  in  their  service  because 
they  were  overly  dependent  upon  children.  There  is  a 
profound  truth  here  which  indicates  some  overlap  between 
Christ's  call  and  modern  psychology. 

When  we  use  this  word  "hate"  we  think  in  too  restricted 
terms  of  psychological  hate.  We  get  our  emotions  all  lath- 
ered up  and  we're  red  in  the  face.  If  we  look  at  it,  rather, 
in  this  sense  that  our  act  is  an  act  of  love  and  loyalty  to 
Christ  which  is  interpreted  by  the  loved  one,  however,  as  an 
act  of  hate  we  may  be  in  a  much  better  position.  This  is 
what  the  Anabaptists  really  did  by  looking  at  loyalty  to 
Christ  as  primary.  There  were  extremes  here  by  some  of  the 
Anabaptists  which  need  not  detain  us  but  at  the  center 
Luke's  account  of  this  word  of  Christ  for  one  thing  I  think 
is  more  original  than  the  one  that  we  have  in  Matthew. 
Matthew  says  that  if  a  man  loves  father  and  mother,  and 
so  on,  "more  than  me."  I  think  that  is  already  a  concession; 
it's  a  watering  down  in  a  way.  But  the  main  thing  that  this 
passage  would  tell  us  is  that  whenever  we  absolutize  any  of 
these  other  relationships  we  tend  to  lose  the  best  perspective 
in  life.  We  find  this  with  newly  married  couples  who  live 
on  Cloud  9  and  become  completely  absorbed  in  themselves, 
but  over  the  years  this  relationship  simply  corrupts  and  loses 
its  earlier  glow  because  there  is  no  outside  interest.  Where 
people  find  a  good  perspective  outside  of  themselves,  outside 
of  their  own  family  relationships,  they  find  themselves  in  a 
purpose  and  do  not  absolutize  these  human  relationships, 
life  becomes  much  more  significant  and  meaningful.    Christ 
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tells   us   that   there   is  only   one   absolute   loyalty  which  can 
give  meaning  to  life  and  that  is  to  Him. 

This  radical  break  with  all  other  loyalties,  this  exclu- 
sive loyalty  to  Christ,  characterizes  the  form  of  the  new  life 
in  Christ  as  seen  by  the  Anabaptists  in  its  earliest  forms. 
Since  then  we  have  radically  changed  this  so  that  in  most 
Mennonite  communities,  whether  it  be  Goessel,  Kansas,  or 
Moundridge,  or  Halbstadt,  Manitoba,  the  greatest  thing  that 
a  person  can  do  is  stay  at  home  and  take  over  the  family 
farm.  If  that  is  changing  to  some  extent  now,  it  is  because 
of  economic  pressure,  not  theological  insight  or  our  view  of 
discipleship.  We  ought  to  recognize  not  only  the  changes 
but  the  reasons  which  underlie  them. 

New  Love 

Third,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  views  the  Christian 
life  as  a  consistent  expression  of  all-inclusive  love.  This  is 
one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  our  current  Anabaptist  ethic, 
partly  because  we  have  substituted  nonresistance  for  biblical 
love.  The  word  "nonresistance"  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  derived  from  the  prohibition  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  "do  not  resist  the  evil  one,"  and  is  only,  as 
far  as  I  know,  used  at  that  one  place. 

To  speak  positively,  however,  according  to  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  faith,  love  is  applied  within  the  brotherhood. 
The  repeated  charge  against  the  early  Anabaptists  that  they 
were  communists  has  a  basis  in  their  statements  that  all 
goods  that  belong  to  one  belong  equally  to  all  the  brothers. 
Now  this  has  been  radically  carried  out,  first  of  all,  by  the 
Hutterites,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  1530's  decided  to 
implement  community  of  goods  in  a  very  definite  legalistic 
way,  but  at  its  basis  there  is  a  very  good  view  of  the  world 
and  stewardship  here.  Ambrosius  Spittelmair  and  Hans  Hut 
and  others  when  accused  of  teaching  communism  said:  We 
do  not  believe  in  community  of  goods,  but  we  believe  that 
we  have  everything  in  common.  For  the  purposes  of  legality 
and  order  it  is  quite  legitimate  for  one  man  to  take  out  title 
on  a  farm  or  car,  but  if  the  brother  comes  and  says,  I  have 
need  of  this  car,  or  this  farm,  then  you,  of  course,  let  him 
use  it  or  share  it  with  him.  Now  one  could  say  that  this  is 
very  naive  and  yet  it  comes  from  the  conviction  that  "the 
earth  is  the  Lord's."     We  are  tenants,  and  it's  certainly  no 
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more  radical  than  the  jubilee  arrangements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  provided  for  an  equalizing  in  the  jubilee  year. 

But  what  about  the  outsider,  what  about  people  who 
are  outside  of  the  group?  Can  love  express  itself  consistently 
to  them  also?  Well,  as  we  know,  the  Anabaptists  took  the 
position  very  consistently  that  we  must  also  love  our  enemies. 
It  is  really  striking  how  far  back  the  theme  of  loving  one's 
enemy  goes  into  the  history  of  mankind.  We  have  it  clearly 
expressed  for  pragmatic  grounds  in  some  of  the  Egyptian 
literature.  We  have  it  in  some  of  the  texts  of  Stoics.  It 
appears  in  a  good  deal  of  the  older  material,  antedating  the 
Old  Testament,  and  we  certainly  have  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Romans  12  is  crucial  here  and  we  have  not  used  it 
enough  in  our  evaluation  of  the  Anabaptist  position.  Paul 
moves  there  from  the  theological  (he  gives  theology  in  the 
first  eight  chapters),  then  9,  10,  and  11  is  history,  using  the 
common  divisions  of  the  material  in  that  time.  Then  in 
chapter  12  he  moves  to  exhortation  with  the  word  parakaleo, 
for  which  we  use  the  technical  term,  paranesis,  which  really 
means  to  admonish  people  to  now  live  out  specifically  in 
daily  life  the  things  that  they  have  spoken  of  theoretically. 
If  we  take  chapter  12  as  a  unit  the  first  paragraph  is 
extremely  important  in  understanding  the  whole  passage  and 
particularly  the  conclusion.  The  whole  purpose  of  giving 
one's  self  to  God,  presenting  the  body,  not  just  the  soul  and 
mind,  but  the  body  as  a  living  sacrifice  is  that  we  may  in  our 
daily  living  experience  God's  good  pleasure  and  be  able  to 
ascertain  His  will.  The  heart  of  the  matter  for  us  begins  in 
verse  14.  Paul  says  here  that  you  do  not  pray  only  for  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  direct  contact,  but  you  pray  for 
all  the  persecutors  wherever  they  may  be  or  bless  them, 
which  is  even  stronger.  You  can  pray  for  them  because 
goodness  knows  they  need  it,  and  hope  they'll  be  converted 
and  change  their  ways,  but  to  ask  God  to  bless  them  instead 
of  curse  them  is  a  very  radical  departure  from  what  most 
people  do.     Paul  repeats,  bless  and  do  not  curse. 

Verse  17  says  under  no  circumstances  —  the  Greek  is 
very  strong  —  under  no  circumstances  repay  evil  for  evil. 
Rather,  take  thought  of,  consider  the  good  things  in  the 
presence  of  all  men.  If  possible,  as  much  as  comes  out  of 
you,  live  peaceably,  or  establish  peace  among  all  men.  Do 
not  avenge  yourselves,  beloved,  but  rather  give  place  to  the 
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wiath,  for  it  stands  written,  to  me  is  vengeance,  I  will  repay, 
says  the  Lord.  But  if  your  enemy  hungers,  feed  him.  If  he 
is  thirsty,  give  him  to  drink,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head. 

The  next  sentence  gives  us  the  clue  for  their  whole  view 
of  overcoming  evil  in  the  Christian  church,  and  this  is  one 
thing  that  Anabaptism  was  completely  committed  to.  Do  not 
overcome  the  evil,  or,  do  not  be  overcome  by  the  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  by  the  good.  Do  not  allow  evil  to  have  the 
victory,  but  get  the  victory  over  the  evil  by  the  good.  Now  if 
you  will  analyze  this  strategy,  you  certainly  cannot  say  that 
this  is  nonresistance.  This  is  not  passivity.  Epictetus  said  if 
somebody  comes  and  beats  you,  even  as  much  as  you'd  beat 
a  dog,  bite  your  teeth  together  and  love  him  as  a  brother. 
That  is  mighty  noble.  You  receive  a  beating  and  you  just 
bite  your  teeth  and  say,  "I'll  love  him  anyhow."  In  fact  this 
is  what  we've  done  very  often.  This  is  nonresistance.  Just 
let  them  beat.  I've  got  a  tough  skin.  I  can  take  this.  But 
precisely  this  Paul  does  not  say.  In  the  presence  of  evil  you 
do  not  simply  allow  people  to  take  advantage  of  you  and  to 
persecute  you  and  do  anything  else.  You  pray  for  them;  you 
bless  them.  That  is,  you  are  not  repressing  your  hostilities 
or  your  anger  at  what  they're  doing  to  you;  but  you're 
taking  another  means  to  overcome  it.  Certainly  you  never 
tolerate  evil.  Evil  has  to  be  overcome  —  it  can  be  overcome. 
Jesus  showed  us  that  on  the  cross.  And  so  when  the  enemy 
comes,  concretely,  the  man  who  hates  you,  who  wants  nothing 
more  than  your  destruction  —  when  he  comes,  you  are  pre- 
pared for  him. 

Here  you  have  the  whole  question  of  vengeance.  Paul 
says,  do  all  you  can  to  live  at  peace;  but  if  that  breaks  down 
and  somebody  does  something  wrong,  there  is  an  outbreak 
of  hostility,  we  might  say,  and  you  are  tempted  to  take  ven- 
geance, don't  do  it.  Give  place  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Allow 
God  to  take  His  course  of  action.  Incidentally,  the  quotes 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  striking  here.  Who  would  ever 
say  that  Paul  does  not  base  his  ethic  on  the  Old  Testament? 
But  it  is  a  selective  basing;  and  those  who  have  said  or  say 
that  war  can  be  justified  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  that 
killing  can  be  justified  from  the  Old  Testament,  should  read 
this.  If  it  can  really  be  justified,  why  is  it  that  it  never  seems 
to  have  entered  the  minds  of  Paul  and  Jesus?     They  never 
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find  in  the  Old  Testament  a  license  to  kill  under  certain 
special  occasions.  When  Jesus  walked  to  the  city  of  Samaria 
He  was  rejected,  as  they  told  Him  He  couldn't  stay  in  their 
town.  The  disciples  said,  "We  have  Old  Testament  prece- 
dent. Look  what  Elijah  did  when  he  was  rejected.  Call 
down  fire  from  heaven.  Let's  do  what  Elijah  did.  Let's 
punish  them."  Each  time  the  suggestion  to  base  an  ethic  on 
the  Old  Testament,  that  you  repay  evil  with  evil,  is  turned 
aside.  A  new  order  has  arrived.  To  be  sure,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  both  sides  in  it.  This  is  quite  clear.  As  a  follower 
of  Christ,  you  don't  just  stand  there  and  wait  till  God  sends 
the  coals  of  fire  down,  nor  do  you  merely  say:  "He'll  get 
his  due;  I'll  just  sweat  it  out  waiting  now  for  those  people 
to  get  what  they  deserve." 

Paul  advocates,  instead,  an  active  program.  You  get 
busy  and  do  something  yourself.  You  don't  leave  everything 
to  God,  although  you  leave  vengeance  to  Him.  But  when 
the  enemy  is  hungry,  you  give  him  something  to  eat,  and  you 
give  him  something  to  drink.  In  other  words  you  get  rid 
of  anger  and  overcome  hostility  by  doing  something  positive 
about  it  by  breaking  down  the  resistance  or  the  wall  of  hos- 
tility that  exists  between  you  and  the  enemy.  These  are 
very  positive  kinds  of  actions. 

What  confuses  the  issue  is  the  last  part  of  verse  20, 
"for  thus  you  will  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head,"  and 
people  say  Paul  certainly  thinks  that  these  people  are  going 
to  get  what  they  deserve  because  the  only  other  place  in  the 
Old  Testament  where  we  read  about  coals  of  fire  is  in  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  in  Psalm  140:10,  in  which  coals  of  fire 
are  obviously  meant  to  be  destructive.  Certain  Old  Testa- 
ment commentators  have  said  that  Proverbs  already  talks 
about  the  worst  possible  kind  of  revenge  that  anyone  can 
take,  namely  demolition.  One  religious  editor  argued  that 
the  United  States  should  take  the  first  blow  and  really  let  the 
coals  of  fire  rain  down  upon  the  heads  of  our  enemies.  This 
is  surely  amateur  exegesis.  Since  the  archaeological  work 
done  in  Egyptian  religious  rituals  in  the  past  60  years  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  this  verse.  For  one  thing, 
we  must  establish  that  the  proverb,  which  he  is  here  quoting, 
probably  comes  from  Egypt.  This  is  not  too  difficult  because 
if  you  read  Proverbs  25:21  f.  you  note  that  the  north  wind 
brings  rain.     Now  this  is  not  true  of  Palestine,  and  scholars 
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have  labored  to  figure  out  what  this  means.  The  usual  way 
is  to  say  that  it  doesn't  really  mean  "brings"  but  "disperses," 
and  it  is  true  that  the  north  wind  tends  to  disperse  rain  in 
Palestine.  Others  say  what  he  really  means  is  the  northwest 
wind  brings  rain  in  Palestine.  The  most  satisfying  alterna- 
tive is  to  assume  that,  as  many  proverbs,  this  one  has  its 
provenance  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  true  that  the  north  wind 
brings  rain.  Now,  if  it  has  its  location  in  Egypt,  then  we 
can  tie  it  up  with  some  very  interesting  religious  rituals  that 
have  been  discovered  in  the  last  few  years  in  Egypt.  One  of 
these  involves  the  carrying  of  burning  coals  upon  the  head. 
In  some  of  this  material  we  read  of  tensions  and  animosities, 
which  came  between  two  people.  The  narrative  says  that 
the  one  party  had  gone  away  in  anger,  and  he  came  back  to 
his  adversary  bearing  a  two-pronged  staff  in  his  hand  and  a 
platter  of  burning  coals  upon  his  head.  These  were  the  sym- 
bols of  change  of  heart  and  mind,  of  the  desire  for  reconcili- 
ation. It  would  be  something  like  walking  out  with  a  white 
flag,  a  sign  of  surrender,  although  it  doesn't  have  quite  that 
connotation.  Coals  of  fire  are  then  an  outward  symbol  of 
an  inner  change  that  has  taken  place. 

Not  all  the  difficulties  of  interpreting  are  thereby 
removed.  Paul  certainly  didn't  know  about  this  Egyptian 
ritual,  and  yet  the  rabbis  did  not  take  this  proverb  in  the 
punitive  sense  but  took  it  in  the  sense  of  repentance.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  Septuagint  translators  knew  about 
this  Egyptian  ritual  so  that  it  may  have  been  more  common 
than  we  think.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  world  in 
which  Paul  lived  a  man  with  burning  coals  on  his  head  did 
not  have  connotations  of  punishment.  Coals  were  commonly 
carried  on  their  heads. 

When  one  looks  at  it  in  this  way  then  Paul  is  saying 
that  by  doing  this  you  are  going  to  be  an  instrument  of 
overcoming  evil  by  good,  you  are  repaying  good  for  the  evil 
which  he  gave  you  and  in  this  way  may  change  him  from  an 
enemy  to  a  friend  or  from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian.  Whatever 
we  may  say  about  the  details  of  this  material,  it  is  clear  from 
the  conclusion  that  Paul  is  talking  about  victory.  He  is  not 
encouraging  the  Christian  to  overcome  evil  by  withdrawing 
from  the  fight.  Stay  in  and  fight!  But  be  careful  about  the 
kind  of  weapons  that  you  use.  And  these  weapons  are  very 
clearly  described  here  in  this  whole  chapter  where  the  whole 
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question  of  love  and  the  active  and  powerful  way  in  which 
it  demonstrates  itself  in  human  affairs  is  treated. 

More  could  be  said  about  this,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
one  of  the  marks  of  our  tradition  has  always  been  the  con- 
sistent way  in  which  the  ideal  of  love  has  been  understood, 
and  the  importance  that  has  been  attached  to  it.  One  of  the 
tragedies  of  our  history  is  that  Christianity  has  become  so 
Stoicized.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  Roman 
Catholic  psychiatrist  once  said,  "Depressed  are  the  peace- 
makers." Jf  you  cannot  deal  with  hostility  in  a  creative  way, 
depression  often  results;  and  this  is  what  has  happened,  not 
only  to  our  culture  but  certainly  often  to  our  people.  We 
have  not  taken  a  really  creative  approach  to  our  hostilities 
and,  therefore,  have  lost  our  joy.  We  have  it  in  our  heritage. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  New  Testament,  but  something  has  hap- 
pened in  history.  We  can't  deal  with  all  that,  but  we  are  in 
a  position  today  to  move  beyond  a  negative  nonresistance 
and  have,  in  some  areas,  already  moved  beyond  this  and  taken 
a  more  creative  approach  to  the  resolution  of  hostilities. 

Christians  Are  Different 

There  is  another  conviction  which  pervades  our  tradi- 
tion which  is  based  with  more  or  less  sophistication  upon  the 
first  two  verses  of  Romans  12.  It  is  the  conviction  which  put 
simply  is  that  Christians  are  different.  There  is  a  difference, 
and  I  think  this  is  something  that  we  ought  to  look  at.  We 
can  laugh  at  the  Swiss  Brethren  for  saying  to  Rothenfelder, 
"The  clothes  have  to  be  drab";  we  can  say  this  is  wrong, 
ridiculous,  naive;  but  we  cannot  laugh  at  the  conviction 
which  has  at  times  been  at  the  heart  of  this  concern,  namely, 
that  Christians  are  different.  They  are  different.  They  live 
in  a  world  which  is  not  Christian  and  which  never  will  be 
Christian,  as  far  as  we  know.  There  is  certainly  very  little 
hope.  When  you  look  at  the  history  of  Israel,  why  should  we 
say  that  the  world  today  will  not  repeat  the  mistake  that 
Israel  made  —  the  mistake  of  rebellion? 

How  is  this  difference  between  church  and  world  to  be 
defined?  This  is  really  one  of  the  big  issues  that  confront  us 
in  our  heritage  today.  We  pay  lip  service  to  the  fact  that 
Christians  are  different,  but  we  have  not  defined  this  in  a 
specific  way.  Materialism  is  just  as  serious  as  conformity  to 
the  world,  whether  we  have  it  in  Souderton  or  Lancaster,  or 
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Manitoba,  or  anywhere.  How  strange  it  is  that  we  would 
argue,  and  many  do,  that  to  be  a  Mennonite  you  have  to 
wear  plain  clothes  or  you  have  to  speak  German,  when  the 
real  issue  is  really  being  evaded.  The  difference  between  a 
Christian  and  a  non-Christian,  a  Mennonite  and  a  non- 
Mennonite,  is  on  the  level  of  values.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing discoveries  was  made  by  Frank  Peters  when  he  studied 
the  values  of  some  of  our  young  people  and  discovered, 
among  other  things,  that  there  is  virtually  no  difference  in 
values  between  those  who  attend  church  schools  and  those 
who  do  not.  If  we're  not  changing  people's  values  in  our 
schools,  then  what  in  the  world  are  we  doing? 

After  this  historical  sketch  let  us  look  at  some  specific 
issues  which  confront  us  as  Mennonites  today.  We  have  some 
homework  to  do  first.  There  are  some  cardinal  points  of 
our  heritage  which  are  sadly  missing  today.  Radical  love  is 
often  changed  to  passive  nonresistance,  the  conviction  that 
Christians  are  different  is  often  changed  into  a  sterile  con- 
ception of  nonconformity.  My  favorite  article  in  The  Menno- 
nite Encyclopedia  is  the  one  on  suspenders.  When  suspenders 
first  came  in  they  were  considered  new  and  modern,  so  some 
said  they  were  of  the  world.  Anything  that's  new  is  of  the 
world,  is  worldly,  and  people  who  want  to  wear  suspenders 
and  snap  them  are  just  proud.  So  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  suspenders  and  proved  that  trousers  could  be  kept  up 
by  less  worldly  means.  There  was  a  second  party,  of  course, 
who  said,  "They  are  new  and  they're  certainly  utilitarian 
and  so  we'd  like  to  wear  them."  They  did.  They  went  all 
out  and  wore  suspenders.  There  was  a  third  group  which 
said,  "You  can't  have  it  all.  It's  not  all  good  and  it's  not  all 
bad  so  we'll  make  a  compromise  and  wear  one  suspender." 
This  is  a  good  example  of  what  has  happened  in  our  tradi- 
tion, and  not  only  in  our  tradition,  it  happens  in  other  tra- 
ditions, too.  Today  we  might  assume  that  the  people  who 
wear  suspenders  are  conservative  although  a  really  conserv- 
ative man  is  one  who  wears  both  a  belt  and  suspenders! 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  happens  to  us  when  we 
say  what  is  new  is  bad,  what  is  old  is  good.  Paul  never  says 
that.  Look  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  especially  these 
first  few  verses  of  Romans  12.  Paul  doesn't  say  your  non- 
conformity to  the  world  should  be  expressed  by  looking  at 
the  new  very  critically.     The  basic  question  he   assumes  is 
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the  will  of  God.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  I  John  where  he 
urges  his  readers  not  to  love  the  world.  The  key  question  is: 
"What  is  the  will  of  God?"  If  you  do  that,  you'll  endure 
forever.  If  you  don't,  you  won't.  We  have  so  often  asked  the 
wrong  question  on  this  point. 

The  same  is  true  on  believer's  baptism.  We  have  lost 
contact  with  our  heritage.  Very  few  of  us  really  had 
believer's  baptism.  When  you  take  seriously  the  fact  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  who  originated  in  Russia  because  they 
wanted  believer's  baptism,  it  stands  as  a  judgment  over  us. 
We  cannot  lose  believer's  baptism  and  still  really  be  a  part 
of  the  Anabaptist  tradition.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
koinonia,  a  word  that  we've  heard  so  much,  fellowship.  To  a 
very  large  extent  we've  lost  it.  Not  that  we  ought  to  take 
old  patterns  and  reinstitute  them.  What  happens  so  often 
to  us  is  that  we  lose  the  old  and  don't  replace  it.  We  don't 
even  (as  the  Amish)  have  two  Sundays  a  month  to  visit. 
When  we  visit  with  the  members  of  the  church,  our  friends, 
what  do  we  talk  about?  So  often  trivialities,  not  the  things 
that  really  burn  at  the  center  of  our  being.  It  is  strange  — 
the  kind  of  life  we  live  today  —  when  one  can't  really  build 
on  deep  levels  of  fellowship.     Life  is  so  superficial. 

Yet  there  is  hope.  In  fact,  one  of  the  real  signs  of  hope 
is  that  there  has  been  a  real  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
vision.  We  can  quibble  about  terms  here,  but  I  lose  my 
pessimism  when  I  work  in  the  church  and  see  the  way  in 
which  people  do  change  their  ways  of  thinking.  We  have 
found  more  creative  ways  of  expressing  our  position  on  love, 
and  we  have  discovered  that  when  you  start  teaching  some- 
thing passionately  and  consistently  and  thoroughly  people 
change  their  ways  of  thinking,  and  our  young  people  are 
taking  this  much  more  seriously  now  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  20th  century  that  inten- 
sive and  courageous  leadership  pays  off  at  the  grass  roots.  We 
sometimes  hear  among  the  church  and  the  politicians  that 
we  can't  get  ahead  of  our  people.  But  these  same  people, 
these  same  leaders,  have  often  been  the  ones  who  when  they 
took  a  position  with  courage  could  bring  their  whole  denom- 
ination with  them  and  convince  them  that  this  is  really  what 
God  wants  us  to  do  today.  Dean  Bender  certainly  did  it  on 
discipleship.    He  did  it  on  his  view  of  nonresistance. 
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It  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  study 
Mennonite  history  and  note  the  way  in  which  some  of  these 
changes  have  come  in.  Clayton  Beyler  discovered  that  no 
place  in  Anabaptist  history  was  I  Corinthians  11  ever  con- 
nected with  a  specific  headgear,  but  that  about  1860-1870  the 
leadership  of  one  group  of  Mennonites  began  to  join  these 
two  and  began  to  stress  it.  The  main  reason  that  it  became 
so  firmly  entrenched  was  that  they  needed  specific  reason  for 
existence  apart  from  other  Mennonite  groups.  At  about 
the  same  time  came  the  reaction  against  jewelry.  The  use  of 
utilitarian  jewelry  was  standard  until  about  1920.  When 
Daniel  Kauffman  and  the  revival  came,  part  of  this  revival 
was  to  get  rid  of  all  jewelry,  including  wedding  rings.  When 
we  look  at  the  origin  of  these  peculiar  practices  and  see  them 
within  our  own  history,  we  get  a  completely  different  per- 
spective than  if  we  simply  assume  that's  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment says  and,  therefore,  that's  what  we  ought  to  do. 

When  we  read  George  Williams'  The  Radical  Reforma- 
tion and  other  books,  we  discover  that  the  term  "the  radical 
Reformation"  may  be  a  good  way  to  describe  our  Anabap- 
tist forefathers.  To  what  extent  does  this  radical  element 
carry  over  for  us  today? 

Perhaps  I  should  say  something  about  resources.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  intellectual  resources  we  have.  There  is  a 
tremendous  resource  here.  Sometimes  we  get  angry  at  our 
parents  for  having  taught  us  to  work  hard,  that  we  feel 
guilty  because  we're  not  working  right  now,  and  because  we 
have  been  taught  that  one  ought  to  be  doing  something  all 
the  time,  and  we  get  angry  about  it  and  wonder  why  we  have 
to  have  guilt  feelings  about  not  working.  Take  for  a  moment 
the  other  alternative.  The  question  of  motivation  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  ones  to  solve.  Hard  as  the  psychiatrist  may 
be  on  people  who  really  teach  their  children  the  values  of 
hard  work,  the  other  alternative  is  pretty  sickening.  You 
see  them  all  the  time:  children  from  wealthy  homes,  well- 
educated  homes,  who  have  never  been  motivated,  don't  care 
to  do  a  thing.  Our  tradition  has  its  weaknesses  and  its  dan- 
gers, but  there  is  yet  to  appear  a  valid  alternative,  a  good  one. 

We  also  have  tremendous  financial  resources,  and  I'm 
always  a  little  uneasy  when  some  of  our  people  feel  guilty 
about  the  wealth  we  have  in  our  church.  We  should  feel 
guilty,  perhaps,  about  the  fact  that  we  don't  give  more,  but 
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it  seems  to  me  that  wealth  should  be  seen  simply  as  a  gift  of 
God.  We  can't  help  it  that  we  are  living  in  prosperous 
America.  Let's  simply  take  it  as  a  gift  of  God  and  use  it  as 
such  without  allowing  guilt  to  drive  us  or  cripple  us  in  the 
exercise  of  this  stewardship. 

We  have  tremendous  spiritual  resources.  There  is  a 
depth  of  commitment  which  is  hard  to  understand.  A  number 
of  people  have  asked  me,  How  could  you  ever  get  so  many 
university  students  to  come  out  here  for  two  weeks?  What 
drives  these  people?  How  much  did  you  pay  them?  I  don't 
want  to  flatter  you,  but  this  is  surely  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
concern  that  we  have  among  our  young  people  to  really  ask 
spiritual  questions,  and  spiritual  in  the  deepest  sense,  not 
merely  getting  your  glands  all  lathered  up  or  anything  like 
that.  Spiritual  in  the  sense  that  you're  asking  about  ultimate 
reality  and  about  the  relationship  of  the  work  that  you're 
doing  to  the  God  who  is  spirit  and  who  can  be  worshiped 
only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Before  us  lies,  however,  a  tre- 
mendous task.  We  need  to  recover  our  mission,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  we  could  do  this.  We  could 
return,  for  example,  to  our  Anabaptist  past  and  say  that  the 
Anabaptists  never  really  fitted,  they  didn't  belong  to  the 
magisterial  reformation,  they  didn't  belong  to  the  Roman 
Church,  they  didn't  belong  to  the  spiritualists,  they  didn't 
belong  to  the  humanists,  they  just  didn't  fit.  And,  as  you 
know,  some  have  argued  that  we  ought  to  join  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  we  ought  to  at  least  get  to  the 
point  where  we  can  talk  to  other  Christians  in  some  arena 
someplace.  They  feel  that  our  light,  our  position,  will  not 
suffer  by  being  exposed  to  other  positions.  Certainly  if 
there  is  danger  that  by  one  group's  joining  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  the  gap  between  them  and  other  Mennonite 
groups  would  be  greater,  then  that  action  must  be  carefully 
weighed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  we 
can  do.  We  can  serve  as  a  third  party,  a  catalyst,  to  stimu- 
late discussion  among  all  Christians.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  main  Reformation  churches  today  recognize  value  in  a 
third  position.  As  a  third  unaligned  party,  you  can  talk  to 
both  major  aligned  parties.  Fundamentalists  do  not  mis- 
trust the  Mennonites  because  they  say  these  folks  aren't  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,   so   they  are  probably  not 
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too  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  say  they  are  also  interested  in  talking 
with  the  Southern  Baptists  and  with  the  Missouri  Synod 
and  with  all  the  other  smaller  groups.  Let  us  look  at  the 
possibility  of  the  Mennonites  serving  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  as  a  catalyst,  as  a  third  party,  which  stimulates  this 
kind  of  intergroup  discussion.  There  are  many  levels  on 
which  this  could  take  place,  in  which  large  segments  of  the 
church  and  of  other  disciplines  or  areas  are  simply  not  con- 
fronting each  other,  and  a  third  party  could  really  work  as 
a  catalyst.  If  somebody  would  say,  well,  this  is  not  really 
Anabaptist,  is  it?  we  can  refer  to  the  disputations. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  that  we  need  to  do  is  to 
recover  the  centrality  of  the  Great  Commission.  This  would 
be,  then,  to  move  from  the  church  scene  to  the  pagan  scene, 
and  there  is  a  pagan  scene.  There  is  a  paganism  at  the  heart 
of  much  of  American  life,  which  is,  I'm  sure,  as  deep  as  the 
paganism  which  Abraham  discovered  at  Shechem  or  Paul 
discovered  at  Athens  or  anywhere  else  he  may  have  gone.  To 
speak  thus  sometimes  makes  us  uneasy  because  we  say,  who 
are  we  to  say  those  are  the  people  that  need  the  gospel?  That 
takes  an  awful  lot  of  audacity.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
some  of  the  people  in  the  psychological  sciences  who  have 
had  so  much  fun  analyzing  people  who  are  driven  by  some 
kind  of  compulsion,  these  same  people  have  been  the  most 
effective  in  communicating  their  own  tremendous  sense  of 
mission. 

Freud  borders  on  megalomania  in  that  he  thinks  every 
single  problem  can  be  solved  by  psychoanalysis.  Every 
teacher,  he  felt,  ought  to  be  psychoanalyzed.  This  is  not 
characteristic  certainly  of  the  whole  movement,  but  ask  a 
psychologist  what  kind  of  problem  is  not  in  his  domain,  and 
what  kind  of  person  couldn't  he  help. 

There  are  people  who  are  driven  by  a  mission,  and  for 
the  church  to  feel  that  there's  a  tremendous  mission  that  it 
has  to  accomplish  is  not  a  sign  of  mental  unbalance.  In  our 
recovery  of  mission  we  will  consider  ourselves  as  a  third 
party,  and  as  a  winning  group  again.  To  these  two  we  ought 
to  join  the  solid  conviction  of  being  consistent  apostles  of  a 
noncoercive  way  of  dealing  with  hostility.  Gregory  Zilboorg, 
a  famous  psychiatrist,  in  one  of  his  books,  says  that  the  term 
we   use,    "hostility,"    is   simply   a   quasi-respectable   term   for 
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hatred,  and  it  is.  But  if  this  is  so,  then  the  tensions  that  in 
varying  degrees  are  felt  to  exist  between  the  church  and  psy- 
chiatry would  dissolve  quickly.  Certainly  most  enlightened 
psychiatry  today  will  not  say  that  a  human  being  who  is 
mentally  ill  should  be  given  a  shock  of  electricity  as  we  do 
our  cattle  when  we  want  them  on  the  truck.  There  is  a  non- 
coercive way  of  dealing  with  mental  illness  which  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  espousing.  When  a  couple  confronts 
divorce  and  wants  to  express  their  hostility  toward  each  other 
in  this  terrible  radical  break,  it's  one  thing  for  the  church  to 
say,  you  do  that  and  you'll  be  damned  —  you're  going  to  hell. 
It's  quite  another  for  us  to  say:  "Look  at  what  will  happen 
to  your  children  and  look  at  what  will  happen  to  you  if  you 
do  this."  Then  in  a  noncoercive  way  seek  to  help  and  to 
resolve  this  hostility,  and  it's  been  done  often.  At  the  heart, 
then,  it  seems  to  me  there's  a  very  close  affinity  here  to  what 
we  have  always  believed. 

Summary 

We  began  by  looking  at  the  essence  of  Anabaptism  and 
concluded  that  the  power  of  the  resurrected  Christ  and  the 
new  life  in  Christ  constitutes  that  essence.  Resurrection 
power,  freedom  of  sonship,  and  joy  to  live  the  Christian  life 
permeate  the  early  Anabaptist  writings.  Alongside  this  new 
power  to  live  the  life  in  Christ  was  also  a  radical  new  loyalty 
to  Him  which  puts  all  other  loyalties  into  perspective.  The 
state  and  the  family  and  other  human  institutions  were  not 
slighted  but  their  demands  were  met  only  through  Christ. 
As  part  of  this  new  power  there  was  the  strong  conviction 
that  the  power  of  love  could  triumph  over  all  hostility  and 
evil.  They  also  believed  that  Christians  are  different,  and 
that  because  of  this  difference  they  should  continue  to  be 
winning  those  outside  of  Christ.  All  of  these  basic  insights 
were  felt  to  retain  their  relevance  and  it  would  seem  that 
any  slackening  of  efforts  in  speaking  to  the  church  and  to  the 
world  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Anabaptist  heritage. 
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RADICAL  REFORMATION 
Walter  Klaassen 


Introduction 


In  this  series  of  studies  I  have  abandoned  the  well- 
established  and  legitimate  division  usually  used  in  this  seg- 
ment of  the  seminar  in  order  to  focus,  in  slightly  different 
fashion,  on  some  aspects  of  our  historical  tradition  that 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  special  importance  for  the  contempo- 
rary church  scene  and  therefore  for  us. 

It  would,  however,  be  unwise  to  take  the  titles  too  seri- 
ously, since  they  are  designed  to  be  pointers,  general  indi- 
cators, rather  than  precise  descriptions.  I  also  confess  to 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  sensationalism,  of  bandwagon- 
ism,  in  my  selection  of  topics.  It  will  be  up  to  the  reader 
to  determine  whether  they  have  any  merit. 

In  connection  with  that,  a  word  about  the  term  "rad- 
ical." The  word,  as  we  all  know,  is  built  from  "radix,"  Latin 
for  "root."  Contrary  to  some  popular  assumption  we  should 
recognize  that  the  word  "radical"  does  not  carry  a  uniform, 
unchanging  freight  of  meaning.  It  is  a  purely  relative  term, 
for  we  must  always  ask,  "Radical  with  reference  to  what?" 
What  was  once  considered  radical,  such  as  the  political  view 
known  as  liberalism,  has  now  become  commonplace  and  is 
in  some  circles  equated  with  the  status  quo.  What  appears 
radical  to  one  person  may  appear  reactionary  to  another. 
The  word  "radical"  has  been  used  adjectivally  of  Anabaptism 
because  in  its  reform  of  the  church  it  went  consciously  and 
deliberately  to  primitive  models  for  guidance.  Its  cry  was 
"Back  to  the  Sources!"  —  the  assumption  being  that  what 
had  happened  between  325  and  1525  was  mostly  in  error.  In 
that  historical  sense,  then,  the  Anabaptists  were  radical.  But 
it  goes  deeper  than  that.  They  were  radical  not  simply 
because    they    were    more    biblicistic,    but    because    through 
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really  listening  to  the  Bible  they  developed  thoroughgoing, 
radical,  to-the-roots  criticism  of  some  basic  religious  assump- 
tions of  the  times.  In  that  sense  also  they  were  radical,  and 
when  I  use  the  term  I  use  it  with  both  of  these  connotations. 
1  will  also  allow  it  to  carry  some  of  the  color  the  word  has 
acquired  in  our  contemporary  culture.  Some  of  the  adjec- 
tives are:  dangerous,  revolutionary,  destructive,  irresponsible, 
undependable,  and  immoral.  For  these  very  words  were 
used  of  our  16th-century  fathers  by  the  representatives  of 
established  orders  in  church  and  state. 

One  more  introductory  note.  The  sources  I  have 
selected  for  inclusion  come  from  virtually  all  segments  of 
early  Anabaptism.  But  they  are  limited.  Nor  do  the  spokes- 
men always  speak  for  all  Anabaptists.  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent a  minority  position,  and  their  views  ought  therefore 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  whole  movement.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  represent  the  movement,  inasmuch  as  their  authors 
were  Anabaptists.  They  attest  to  the  variety  and  richness  of 
the  tradition,  as  well  as  to  the  various  levels  of  human  ability 
among  the  writers. 

In  these  studies  I  shall  try  to  discuss  what  was.  You  need 
not  assume  that  because  I  say  it,  I  accept  it  just  as  they  did. 

Although  I  describe  here  the  Anabaptist  position  and 
one  with  which  I  identify  myself,  I  do  not  want  to  be  read 
as  taking  the  view  that  everyone  else  in  the  16th  century 
must  have  been  either  morally  or  mentally  retarded.  Other 
positions  also  have  an  inner  coherence  and  logic.  But  here 
we  are  concerned  about  Anabaptism. 
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Radical  Reformation  —   1 


RADICAL  RELIGION: 
ANABAPTISM  AND  THE  SACRED 

Walter  Klaassen 

Perhaps  the  most  "radical"  of  all  Anabaptist  documents 
is  the  one  referred  to  by  the  late  Fritz  Blanke  as  the  earliest 
document  of  the  free  church,  the  letter1  of  Conrad  Grebel 
and  his  friends  to  Thomas  Muntzer,  the  Lutheran  preacher 
turned  radical  reformer.  It  was  written  in  September,  1524, 
some  four  months  before  the  actual  birth  of  the  new  commu- 
nity, in  the  hope  of  gaining  open  and  sympathetic  support 
from  one  whom  they  considered  to  be  near  to  their  own 
interests  and  convictions. 

It  seems  accurate  to  refer  to  this  document  as  the  charter 
of  the  free  church.  But  surely  it  goes  much  deeper  than 
that,  for  it  testifies  to  the  rejection  not  only  of  priestly  and 
magisterial  absolutism;  it  attacks  the  basis  on  which  those 
two  were  able  to  develop.  It  is,  if  you  like,  the  charter  for 
the  renewal  of  biblical  religion.  The  emphasis  of  pp.  76-78 
reveals  nothing  so  much  as  a  repeated  and  careful  reading 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  Paul's  words  about  the 
law,  and  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  about 
religious  observances  and  ceremonies  and  the  divine  demands 
for  justice  and  love  and  mercy.  It  is  the  old  question  already 
asked  centuries  before  Christ  as  to  what  constitutes  the  holi- 
ness which  God  is  and  demands  of  men.  And  to  this  question 
they  gave,  in  my  estimation,  the  biblical  answer. 

It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  Anabaptism  that  sacred- 
ness  or  holiness  does  not  belong  to  special  persons,  objects, 
days,  words,  and  places.  We  will  allow  Grebel' s  letter  to 
serve  as  the  representative  example.  In  this  they  rejected 
centuries-long  Christian  and  an  even  longer  pre-  and  para- 
Christian  understanding  of  the  sacred,  a  tradition  which 
even  today  has  a  strong  hold  on  Western  Christianity.  We 
begin  with  point  10  on  page  762  (see  footnote  1):  "The 
Supper  of  fellowship  Christ  did  institute  and  plant,"  and 
in  point  11  we  are  already  on  the  words.     Words  are  used 
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with  the  Supper,  but  in  the  first  place  only  the  words  from 
the  Gospels  or  I  Corinthians  are  to  be  said.  Secondly,  since 
in  the  old  church  the  words  from  the  Gospels  are  also  used, 
the  letter  clarifies  their  function.  They  are  words  of  insti- 
tution, not  of  consecration.  Grebel  and  his  friends  had 
grown  up  with  the  Mass  in  which  when  the  priest  intoned 
the  words,  "Hoc  est  corpus  meum  (This  is  my  own  body)," 
the  bread  and  the  wine  were  transubstantiated  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus.  The  function  of  the  words  was  conse- 
crational;  in  fact,  they  had  a  magical  function.  From  this 
they  wanted  to  dissociate  themselves  completely.  Hence  the 
insistence  on  the  nonsacrcd  function  of  the  words;  they  are 
simply  the  legitimation  for  the  observance  of  the  supper. 

There  are  no  sacred  things.  "The  bread  is  nothing  but 
bread,"  they  emphasize  in  point  16,  and  therefore  ordinary 
bread  ought  to  be  used,  and  it  should  be  treated  like  ordi- 
nary bread.  Again  the  practice  of  the  old  church  prompted 
their  emphasis.  Special  bread  was  prepared  for  the  Mass, 
which  was  sanctified  by  the  priest  before  use.  Moreover,  the 
priest  drank  the  wine  from  a  specially  sanctified  cup.  Now 
they  say,  "An  ordinary  drinking  vessel  too  ought  to  be  used." 

There  is  no  holy  place.  For  the  Supper,  they  write, 
"is  not  to  be  used  in  'temples.'  "  Why  not?  To  this  point 
I  let  Peter  Rideman,  a  Hutterite  leader,  speak.  He  wrote 
this  in  1542: 

With  regard  to  the  building  of  stone  and  wood  — 
these  originated,  as  the  history  of  several  showeth, 
when  this  country  was  forced  by  the  sword  to  make 
a  verbal  confession  of  the  Christian  faith.  Further, 
men  dedicated  temples  to  their  gods,  and  then  made 
them  "Churches,"  as  they  are  wrongly  named,  of 
the  Christians.  Thus,  they  originated  through  the 
instigation  of  the  devil  and  are  built  up  through 
sacrifice  to  devils.  . . .  For  that  is  also  not  God's  will, 
for  Christ  hath  no  fellowship  with  Belial.  There- 
fore, also,  hath  he  commanded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  they  should  utterly  destroy  and  break 
down  such  places,  that  they  might  not  share  in  that 
fellowship.  No  where  doth  he  say,  change  it  and 
use  it  aright;  but  saith  break  it  down  utterly. 

Now,   because   the   people  did   this  not,   but   left 
the  root  in  the  earth,  they  not  only  brought  not  the 
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heathen  practices  to  the  right  usage,  but  they  them- 
selves forsook  the  right  usage  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  all  manner  of  idolatry,  and  they  have 
now  changed  so  much  that  they  call  "saints"  what 
those  called  "gods."  And  for  the  same  reason 
because  the  root  is  left  in  the  earth  —  they  have 
gone  farther  and  have  built  one  house  after  another 
for  their  gods  (or  "saints"  as  they  call  them),  and 
filled  them  with  their  gods  and  idols,  and  thereby 
show  that  they  are  the  children  of  their  fathers  and 
have  not  left  their  fellowship.3 

Although  there  is  no  positive  statement  in  the  letter, 
we  know  that  in  subsequent  practice  they  joined  in  the 
Supper  in  their  homes.  Doing  it  in  church  creates  a  false 
reverence,  as  though  it  has  more  validity  there  than  else- 
where. Point  22  says  that  "it  should  be  used  much  and 
often."  This  may  seem  to  be  an  intensification  of  concern 
for  religious  action.  However,  it  should  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  the  canon  from  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  of  1215 
which  stated  that  every  believer  should  commune  at  least 
once  a  year.  The  simple  act  of  communion  once  a  year  was 
deemed  a  minimum,  but  adequate,  sanctification  for  the 
believer.  It  should  be  used  often,  they  write,  precisely 
because  it  is  "not  a  Mass  and  sacrament"    (#  20). 

Again  there  is  no  special  sacred  person.  "A  server  from 
out  of  the  congregation"  (#  27)  should  pronounce  the  words. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  served  "without  priestly  garment  and 
vestment"  (#  24).  But  actually,  they  write  to  Miintzer,  "it 
ought  not  to  be  administered  by  thee.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mass  that  only  a  few  would  partake"  (#20). 
The  fact,  of  course,  was  that  the  wine  was  considered  so 
precious  that  no  layman  was  allowed  to  have  it,  for  fear  it 
would  be  spilled.  Therefore,  only  the  specially  consecrated 
person,  the  priest,  drank  it.  The  concern  of  Grebel  and  his 
friends  is  that  this  practice  of  isolating  one  person  as  more 
sacred  than  another  be  abandoned.  Hence  they  say,  "There- 
fore none  is  to  receive  it  alone"  (#  20).  The  rejection  of  the 
notion  of  the  sacredness  of  some  persons  as  over  against 
others  is  also  expressed  by  Michael  Sattler  in  his  last  defense. 
It  is  dealt  with  in  point  5  in  which  he  says  that  no  one  is 
any  more  sacred  than  anyone  else.  All  who  belong  to  Christ 
are  saints,  and   those  who  have  gone  to  be  with  Christ  he 
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refers  to  by  distinction,  as  "the  blessed."4  The  sum  of  the 
matter  is  that  any  person  agreed  upon  by  the  congregation 
(see  also  Schleitheim  Article  #  5)  handles  the  bread  and  the 
wine  because  since  he  has  faith  in  Christ  he  is  a  saint.  Sattler 
enlarges  on  this  in  his  reply  to  the  seventh  charge  against 
him.  He  was  charged  with  having  broken  his  monastic  vow 
of  chastity.  It  was  assumed  that  a  monk,  like  a  cleric,  was 
especially  sanctified,  and  to  enter  the  state  of  marriage  was 
to  compromise  his  sanctity,  grounded  partly  in  asceticism. 
He  rejects  the  idea  that  to  marry  makes  a  man  unclean  or 
unfit  to  serve  God,  or  that  in  marrying  a  man  has  offended 
against  the  holiness  which  He  demands  of  His  servants.5 

Finally,  they  rejected  the  sacredness  of  time.  Grebel 
and  his  friends  make  no  direct  reference  to  it  (unless  point 
25  speaks  to  the  subject),  but  another  notable  Anabaptist 
does.  There  is  a  reflection  of  Pilgram  Marpeck  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  (presumably  Sunday),  written  to  the 
Swiss  Brethren  in  1531.  The  Swiss  Brethren  were  inclined 
to  insist  on  abstention  from  all  physical  work  on  Sunday. 
Marpeck  argues  that  Christ  has  set  us  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  time. 

Whoever  today  does  not  keep  the  Sabbath  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  whoever  does 
no  work,  stands  idle,  and  in  all  of  his  life  even  to 
death  seeks  himself  in  work  for  himself,  he  breaks 
the  Sabbath.  For  the  Son  of  God  has  established 
the  celebration  and  the  obedience  to  death,  yes  the 
death  on  the  cross,  for  all  flesh  and  blood.  For  who- 
ever seeks  himself  will  find  death  and  whoever  loses 
his  life  finds  life.  This  is  the  Sabbath  which  the 
children  of  God  observe  and  of  which  they  are  lords 
with  Christ.  For  their  flesh  and  blood  with  its  lusts 
must  celebrate  in  Christ  into  death  with  its  sinful 
works.  This  is  not  a  reference  to  physical  work 
necessary  for  life  otherwise  we  could  not  eat,  drink, 
or  clothe  ourselves. 

However  the  bodily  celebration  of  the  Sabbath 
can  be  good,  provided  it  is  done  in  freedom  of  the 
spirit  and  not  bound  to  time,  state,  and  person  by  a 
Jaw.  Otherwise  it  is  not  a  celebration  for  God  and 
the  neighbor  in  love  which  is  the  true  celebration. 
Rather  one  accepts  the  tyranny  of  time  which  has 
already  been   fulfilled   by  Jesus   Christ,   and  which 
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means  that  we  should  now  rule  over  time.  If  we 
bind  it  to  the  state  we  cause  the  kingdom  of  earth 
to  rule  over  man  when  in  fact  he  is  lord  of  the 
whole  earth  with  Christ  in  patience.6 

In  the  same  passage  a  little  further  along  he  also  argues 
for  the  discontinuance  of  saints'  days.  They  are  not  special 
days  just  because  they  are  bound  to  a  special  person.  If  one 
is  compelled  to  observe  special  days,  he  writes,  "one  accepts 
the  tyranny  of  time  which  has  already  been  fulfilled  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  which  means  that  we  should  now  rule  over 
time."  The  general  point  made  here  can  be  substantiated 
over  and  over  again  from  other  Anabaptist  writings. 

Several  other  special  examples  should  be  added.  Chris- 
tian faith  was  regarded  by  all  Christians  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion. The  medium  of  revelation  according  to  Christian 
thinkers  from  the  Fathers  onward  was  the  church  itself.  It 
had,  therefore,  come  to  be  conceived  of  as  spotlessly  holy  by 
virtue  of  the  holiness  of  the  clergy.  It  was  also  regarded  as 
infallible  by  virtue  of  the  guidance  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  The  church  was  therefore  described  as  holy  in  and 
of  itself  in  its  essence  and  being  and  visible  manifestation. 
But  Anabaptists  applied  a  test  other  than  that  of  sacramental 
ordination.    Listen  to  Menno  Simons: 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  papists  teach  and  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  that  He  sacrificed 
His  flesh  and  shed  His  blood  for  us.  But  they  also 
say  that  if  we  wish  to  partake  thereof  and  share  in 
it  we  must  obey  the  pope  and  belong  to  his  church, 
hear  mass,  receive  the  holy  water,  go  on  pilgrimages, 
call  upon  the  mother  of  the  Lord  and  the  deceased 
saints,  go  to  confessional  at  least  twice  a  year,  receive 
papistic  absolution,  have  our  children  baptized,  and 
keep  the  holy  days  and  fast  days  in  Lent.  The  priests 
must  vow  "chastity";  the  bread  in  their  mass  must 
be  called  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood 

of  Christ 

And  all  of  this  the  poor  ignorant  people  call  the 
most  holy  Christian  faith  and  the  institution  of  the 
holy  Christian  church.  Although  actually  it  is  no- 
thing but  human  invention,  self-chosen  righteousness, 
open  seduction  of  souls,  manifest  deception  of  the 
soul,  an   intolerable  make-a-living  and  gain  of  the 
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lazy  priests,  an  accursed  abomination,  provocation  of 
God,  shameful  blasphemy,  an  unworthy  despising  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  invented  notions,  and  a  dis- 
obedient refusal  to  bow  to  the  holy  Word  of  God. 
In  short,  a  false,  offensive  religion  and  open  idol- 
atry, things  concerning  which  Jesus  Christ . . .  has 
not  left  nor  commanded  us  a  single  letter. 

And  this  is  not  yet  enough  that  they  practice  such 
abominations.  But  they  proceed  also  to  despise  as 
vain  and  useless  all  the  true  fruits  of  faith,  com- 
manded by  the  Son  of  God  Himself:  the  genuine, 
pure  love  and  fear  of  God,  the  love  and  service  of 
our  neighbors,  and  the  true  sacraments  and  worship.7 

In  this  passage  Menno  speaks  like  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ets, clearly  saying  that  no  matter  how  vaulting  the  claims  of 
holiness,  they  are  an  abomination  unless  they  receive  expres- 
sion in  true  love  of  God  and  man.  Holiness  divorced  from 
truth  and  love  is  a  deception  and  a  lie.  The  institution  of 
the  Roman  church,  therefore,  as  Anabaptists  saw  it,  was 
rejected  as  the  carrier  of  God's  revelation,  since  it  lacked  the 
true  holiness. 

Within  the  church  as  the  medium  of  revelation  was  a 
special  channel,  the  Bible.  It  occupied  an  honored  place  in 
Roman  Christianity,  and  was  elevated  by  Luther  into  the 
supreme  authority  over  against  hierarchy  and  tradition.  But 
for  some  Anabaptists  the  Bible  too  was  too  highly  rated. 
They  saw  Protestants  making  a  fetish  out  of  it,  making  the 
divine  salvation  of  man  depend  on  one  thing  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Hans  Denck  valued  the  Scriptures  above  all 
earthly  treasures.  But,  he  writes,  "salvation  cannot  be  tied 
to  the  Scriptures,  however  important  and  good  they  may  be 
with  respect  to  it.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Scriptures  to  improve  an  evil  heart  even  if  it  is  highly 
learned.  A  pious  heart,  however,  that  is  a  heart  in  which 
there  is  a  true  spark  of  godly  zeal  will  be  improved  through 
all  things."8  The  Scriptures  are  unquestionably  important 
for  Denck,  as  he  discusses  elsewhere,  but  they  are  always 
only  a  material  witness  to  the  Word  of  God  which  is  ulti- 
mately not  tied  to  things.  For  this  reason  he  says  that  a 
person  with  the  right  spirit  will  be  improved  not  only  by  the 
Bible,  but  by  all  things.  The  Scriptures  are  therefore  not 
uniquely  holy  or   sacred,   although   they  do  serve   a   special 
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function.  It  should  be  said  here  that,  although  there  is  sup- 
port for  this  view  of  the  Scriptures  from  elsewhere  in  the 
Anabaptist  tradition,  it  was  not  uniformly  held. 

Of  the  whole  question  one  can  say  that  the  Anabap- 
tists rejected  totally  the  notion  of  ex  opere  operato  in  its 
Roman  and  Protestant  forms  and  were  ready  to  take  the 
consequences  of  such  a  radical  position.  Did  they  then  deny 
the  reality  of  holiness  or  sacredness  altogether?  I  do  not 
believe  so.  They  frequently  speak  of  holiness  but  in  its 
basic  biblical  sense  which  is  personal  and  ethical  in  nature. 
This  means  also  that  the  observance  of  baptism  and  the 
Supper,  upon  which  they  insisted  with  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
had  significance  in  terms,  not  of  the  rites  themselves,  but  of 
their  function  in  the  community.  Baptism  signifies  a  changed 
life  in  virtue  of  Christ's  death  but  by  no  means  in  an  indi- 
vidualistic sense.  Repeatedly  they  insist  that  no  one  is  "to 
be  baptized  without  Christ's  rule  of  binding  and  loosing" 
(Matt.  18:15-22).  That  means  basically  that  the  one  baptized 
commits  himself  to  the  discipline  of  the  community.  He 
thereby  declares  himself  ready  to  participate  in  dealing  with 
sin  in  the  community  in  a  new  and  redemptive  way.  He  not 
only  commits  himself  to  live  the  new  life  in  obedience  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  but  he  also  agrees  to  receive  and  to  give 
active,  deliberate  help  in  doing  so.  The  Supper  is  described 
from  the  beginning  as  "the  supper  of  fellowship"  (#  10).  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "external  reverence"  (perhaps  the 
feeling  or  mood  of  worship?)  nor  with  "veneration  of  the 
bread"  or  "adoration"  of  the  wine.  The  "true  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  supper"  is  that  it  is  "the  incorpora- 
tion with  Christ  and  the  brethren."  "Although  it  is  simply 
bread,  yet  if  faith  and  brotherly  love  precede  it,  it  is  to  be 
received  with  joy,  since,  when  it  is  used  in  the  church,  it  is 
to  show  us  that  we  are  truly  one  bread  and  one  body,  and 
that  we  are  and  wish  to  be  true  brethren  with  one  another." 
Further,  it  is  a  commitment  of  willingness  "to  live  and  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  brethren,  of  the  head  and 
members"  (#  19).  God  wants  all  men  to  live  together  in 
harmony.  Ulrich  Stadler  in  his  Cherished  Instruction9  says 
that  the  ordinances  of  Christ  "should  constitute  the  polity 
for  the  whole  world."  Since,  however,  not  everyone  will 
follow  Christ,  those  who  do  form  the  community  which  God 
desires  and  live  according  to  His  will  in  mutual  truth,  love, 
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and  aid.  They  conceive  of  themselves,  therefore,  not  as 
another  cultic  community  but  as  the  community  of  those  who 
deliberately  resolve  to  realize  in  the  present  God's  will  for 
the  whole  of  mankind.  Peter  Rideman  writes  about  the 
church: 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  basis  and  ground  of 
truth,  a  lantern  of  righteousness,  in  which  the  light 
of  grace  is  borne  and  held  before  the  whole  world, 
that  its  darkness,  unbelief  and  blindness  be  thereby 
seen  and  made  light,  and  that  men  may  also  learn 
to  see  and  know  the  way  of  life.  Therefore  is  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  first  place  completely  filled 
with  the  light  of  Christ  as  a  lantern  is  illuminated 
and  made  bright  by  the  light,  that  His  light  might 
shine  through  her  to  others.10 

A  community  that  does  this  is  holy  because  it  is  united  with 
God  in  His  will  and  purpose  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  heart  of  what  I  call  the  radical  religion  of 
Anabaptism:  a  return  to  the  biblical  understanding  of  the 
sacred.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  others  who 
even  in  their  time  had  grasped  their  understanding  of  things. 
There  is  a  measure  of  it  in  Protestantism  as  well  as  in 
Roman  Christianity.  But  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
sought  to  find  and  express  God's  will  in  radically  personal 
and  communal  terms.  The  meaning  of  "radically"  in  this 
last  sentence  I  hope  to  show  in  subsequent  studies. 
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RADICAL  DISCIPLESHIP: 
ANABAPTISM  AND  ETHICS 

Walter  Klaassen 

This  study  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  first  in  that 
it  deals  in  more  detail  with  the  content  of  the  notion  of 
holiness  or  the  sacred  in  Anabaptism.  For  Anabaptists,  as 
for  all  other  Christians  in  the  16th  century,  Christian  faith 
was  a  revealed  faith.  God  was  the  Author  of  it,  and  the 
Mediator  of  it  was  Jesus  Christ.  When  Hans  Denck  refused 
to  call  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God,  he  did  so  only  because 
he  reserved  the  title  for  Jesus  Himself.  "Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Word  of  God"  we  hear  again  and  again  from  all  segments 
of  Anabaptism.  It  is  the  human  Jesus  about  whom  they 
speak,  God  revealed  in  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  Pilgram 
Marpeck  argued  that  we  have  to  begin  with  the  humanness 
of  Jesus  if  we  are  going  to  penetrate  into  God's  intentions. 

Thus  the  Gospels  with  their  accounts  of  Jesus'  words, 
actions,  teaching,  and  death  become  very  important.  By  His 
death,  which  was  an  expression  of  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God,  sin  is  removed,  man  is  forgiven,  and  enters  upon  eternal 
life  together  with  Christ.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  man's 
own  merit,  for  there  is  none  before  God.  It  is  a  gift  of  God's 
grace.  This  is  said  often  and  explicitly  enough  for  there  to 
be  no  doubt  about  it.    Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  men. 

But  to  accept  Him  as  the  Savior  is  only  the  beginning 
of  faith.  For  the  Jesus  that  died  also  rose  again  and  was 
for  His  obedience  made  Lord  by  God.  God's  authority  is 
embodied  in  Him.  It  is  to  Him  that  God  bids  men  listen. 
There  is  no  other  authority  for  men  except  this  one,  for 
their  eternal  destiny  depends  upon  how  they  relate  to  Him. 
Thus  it  is  not  only  dependence  upon  the  shed  blood  of  Christ 
that  constitutes  "listening  to  Him."  In  his  work  The  New 
Birth  Menno  Simons  touches  on  this  point: 

Some  may  answer:  Our  belief  is  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  that  His  word  is  truth,  and  that  He  pur- 
chased us  with  His  blood  and  truth.   We  were  regen- 
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erated  in  baptism  and  we  received  the  Holy  Ghost; 
therefore,  we  are  the  true  church  and  congregation 
of  Christ. 

We  reply:  If  your  faith  is  as  you  say,  why  do  you 
not  do  the  things  which  He  has  commanded  you  in 
His  Word? .  . .  Since  you  do 'not  do  as  He  commands 
and  desires,  but  as  you  please,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  you  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,  although  you  say  so.1 

Obedience  to  Christ  the  Lord  is  an  integral  part  of  faith.  In 
Hans  Denck's  first  public  statement  he  says  this  about  faith: 

Faith  is  the  obedience  to  God  and  the  confidence  in 
His  promise  through  Jesus  Christ.  Where  this  obedi- 
ence is  absent  there  all  confidence  is  false  and  a 
deception.  This  obedience  must  be  genuine,  that 
is,  that  heart,  mouth,  and  deed  coincide  together. 
For  there  can  be  no  true  heart  where  neither  mouth 
nor  deed  is  visible.2 

Faith  then  is  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  God's  love  and 
grace  as  shown  in  Jesus  and  following  Him,  which  is  the 
evidence  that  the  confidence  is  genuine.  Christ  is  the  Lord 
not  only  in  that  salvation  is  through  Him  alone,  but  also 
in  that  He  becomes  the  One  Who  determines  what  a  man  is 
and  does  as  the  model  and  example  of  a  God-pleasing  life. 
"The  true  evangelical  faith,"  writes  Menno  elsewhere,  "sees 
and  considers  only  the  doctrine,  ceremonies,  commands,  pro- 
hibitions, and  the  perfect  example  of  Christ,  and  strives  to 
conform  thereto  with  all  its  power."3  And  again:  "Let  Christ 
Jesus  with  His  Spirit  and  Word  be  your  teacher  and  example, 
your  way  and  your  mirror."4  Or,  "Whosoever  boasts  that 
he  is  a  Christian,  the  same  must  walk  as  Christ  walked."5 
There  is  a  call  here  and  in  thousands  of  other  passages  in 
Anabaptist  writings,  for  a  very  concrete  following  of  the 
example  of  Christ.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  following  of  Christ 
that  truth  is  to  be  found.  Hans  Hut  writes  in  his  The 
Mystery  of  Baptism: 

No  one  can  attain  to  the  truth  unless  he  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  elect  in  the  school 
of  tribulation.  At  the  very  least  he  must  have 
declared  that  he  will  follow  Him  in  the  will  of  God 
in  the  justification  of  Christ's  cross.  For  no  one  can 
learn  the  mysteries  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  den  of 
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murderers'  cave  of  all  knavery,  as  they  think  in  Wit- 
tenberg or  Paris.6 
Truth  is  therefore  not  abstract  and  ideological  but  existen- 
tial in  nature.  It  is  not  discovered  in  Paris,  the  seat  of  medi- 
eval Catholic  learning,  nor  in  Wittenberg,  the  new  Lutheran 
seat  of  learning.  Rather,  it  is  discovered  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ  in  everyday  life.  Thus  the  learned  are  not  in  the 
universities,  courts,  or  seats  of  the  church  hierarchies.  Rather, 
says  Hut,  "Look  to  the  poor,  those  who  are  despised  by  the 
world  and  called  visionaries,  and  devils  according  to  the 
example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles."7 

Discipleship  is  expressed  in  the  disciple's  relationship 
to  others,  both  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  church.  A  dis- 
ciple's relationships  are  governed  by  love  and  truth,  even  as 
Christ's  were.  And  the  command  to  love  and  truth  is  uncon- 
ditional. No  condition  of  religion  or  society,  of  church  or 
state,  in  any  way  qualifies  these  demands.  It  was  one  of  the 
complaints  of  Grebel  and  many  another  Anabaptist  that 
men  modified  the  demands  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  suit  the 
prevailing  religious  and  social  conditions.  "We  too,"  he 
writes,  "are  thus  rejected  by  our  learned  shepherds.  All  men 
follow  them,  because  they  preach  a  sinful  sweet  Christ,"8  a 
Christ  that  made  little  or  no  demands  of  His  followers.  They 
neglect  to  tell  men  about  the  "bitter  Christ,"  in  Hans  Hut's 
words,  that  is,  about  the  uncompromising  difficulty  of  His 
demands. 

And  indeed,  their  understanding  of  Christ's  demands 
frequently  conflicted  with  the  demands  of  the  religious  and 
social  order  of  the  time.  They  espoused  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty  which  crossed  the  accepted  views  and  methods 
of  church  discipline.  For  it  was  assumed  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike  that  dissenters  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  force 
if  they  did  not  yield  to  other  persuasion.  This  is  the  point 
of  Grebel's  comment  that  "such  a  man  [one  persisting  in 
disobedience],  we  say,  taught  by  God's  Word,  shall  not 
be  killed,  but  regarded  as  a  heathen  and  publican  and  let 
alone."9  Whatever  we  may  think  about  regarding  a  man  as 
a  heathen  and  publican,  the  point  is  that  when  persuasion 
by  God's  Word  failed  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold  his 
error  without  losing  his  head.  With  some  individual  excep- 
tions this  was  regarded  by  all  in  16th-century  Europe  as  an 
invitation  to  anarchy  and  therefore  quite  intolerable. 
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To  the  Anabaptists,  however,  it  was  consistent  with  their 
Lord's  command  to  love  all  men  and  with  their  conviction 
that  God's  truth  needed  no  human  coercion  to  be  victorious. 
Menno  Simons'  words  to  those  Anabaptists  who  advocated 
violence  actually  also  typify  the  general  Anabaptist  position: 
"If  he  [the  Christian]  is  to  instruct  in  meekness  those  that 
oppose  truth,  how  can  he  angrily  punish  them  that  do  not 
as  yet  acknowledge  the  truth?"10  They  held  to  their  position 
even  though  they  themselves  were  persecuted. 

Their  refusal  to  participate  in  warfare  also  brought  them 
nothing  but  trouble.  Fighting  and  killing  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  love,  no  matter  how  much  the  situation  might 
seem  to  demand  it.  Such  people  could  not  be  trusted  since 
they  would  not  agree  to  defend  the  established  order.  The 
same  thing  held  for  their  refusal  to  pay  taxes  for  military 
purposes.11  Their  refusal  to  swear  oaths  was  not  only  an 
expression  of  concern  for  truthfulness.  Many  of  them  found 
themselves  faced  with  swearing  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  which  they  were  citizens.  Such  an  oath  involved  the 
commitment  to  bear  arms  on  behalf  of  that  state  and  in  its 
defense.  It  was  an  oath  they  could  not  take  and  therefore 
they  often  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  citizenship. 
Most  frequently  the  penalty  was  exile  which  involved  the 
loss  of  home,  property  and  position. 

Again  their  discipleship  led  them  into  a  new  attitude 
towards  property.  When  a  person  entered  the  community 
he  put  all  that  he  had  at  the  disposal  of  the  brothers.  While 
this  did  not  necessarily  involve  a  common  treasury,  it  did 
mean  that  no  Christian  could  call  his  property  his  own  as 
though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  others.  In  1528  a  group 
of  Anabaptists  moved  to  a  common  treasury  under  pressure 
of  external  circumstances.  Ulrich  Stadler  writes  about  prop- 
erty as  being  closely  related  to  man's  selfishness.12  This  was 
radical  on  both  the  individual  and  social  levels.  Those  in 
positions  of  political  and  economic  power  were  very  afraid 
of  this,  for  if  it  ever  became  widespread,  they  would  be  the 
ones  to  lose. 

Their  unhesitating  refusal  to  obey  the  governments  in 
matters  relating  to  faith  and  the  church  got  them  the  repu- 
tation of  being  rebels.  When  Conrad  Grebel  and  others 
refused  to  have  their  infants  baptized  by  order  of  the  City 
Council  in  Zurich  in  January,  1525,  they  were  given  an  ulti- 
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matum:  either  get  your  children  baptized  or  get  out.  When 
Anabaptist  citizens  of  Bern  in  1538  would  not  abandon  their 
views,  they  were  sent  into  exile  with  the  threat  that  if  ever 
they  returned  their  lives  would  be  forfeited.  Felix  Manz, 
one  of  the  early  leaders,  suffered  death  by  drowning  because 
he  refused  to  obey  an  ancient  ordinance  that  prohibited 
rebaptism. 

Elsewhere  they  were  in  danger  just  because  of  their  exem- 
plary lives.  If  a  man  did  not  drink  to  excess,  curse,  abuse 
his  workmen  or  family,  he  could  be  suspected  of  being  an 
Anabaptist  and  thus  subject  to  prosecution.  An  introduc- 
tion to  Mennonite  history,  edited  by  C.  J.  Dyck,  cites  an 
example: 

Because  he  does  not  swear  and  because  he  leads  an 
inoffensive  life,  therefore  men  suspect  [Hans  Jeger] 
of  Anabaptism. . . .  He  has  for  a  long  time  passed 
for  such,  because  he  did  not  swear,  nor  quarrel,  nor 
did  other  such-like  things.13 

The  refusal  to  participate  in  Catholic  or  Protestant  worship 
and  the  Mass  or  Lord's  Supper  also  rendered  them  subject  to 
persecution.  And  most  of  all,  their  insistence  on  forming 
their  own  community  was  regarded  as  a  grave  offense  since 
according  to  accepted  understanding  it  produced  schism  in 
the  church  and  a  rupture  in  the  general  social  structure. 

It  was  their  seriousness  about  conforming  with  all  their 
power  to  the  perfect  example  of  Christ  that  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  the  prevailing  order  at  so  many  points. 
It  was  a  radical,  uncompromising  discipleship  which  they 
espoused. 

But  while  their  discipleship  had  about  it  an  existential 
quality,  it  should  not  be  confused  with  an  individualistic, 
fatalistic,  stoic,  lonely,  jump-in- the-dark  type  of  existential- 
ism that  still  enjoys  some  popularity.  While  the  decision  to 
become  a  disciple  was  an  individual  step  of  faith,  the  new 
life  upon  which  the  disciple  entered  was  communal.  Becom- 
ing a  disciple  did  not  isolate  him;  it  brought  him  for  the  first 
time  into  a  true  community  in  which  he  could  find  himself, 
and  in  which  he  could  get  resources  and  help  on  the  incred- 
ibly steep  and  narrow  way  he  had  chosen  to  go.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  in  Leopold  Scharnschlager's  little  church 
order  of  1540: 
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Since  manifold  deceptions  are  gaining  ground  every- 
where it  is  necessary  that  the  called,  surrendered, 
and  obligated  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  wherever 
they  are  in  the  world  and  in  distress,  should,  insofar 
as  it  is  possible  for  them,  not  abandon  their  gather- 
ings. Rather  when  and  however  they  can  according 
to  opportunity  of  places  and  persecutions,  they  come 
together  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of  Christ. . . .  This 
must  take  place  in  wisdom,  moderation,  good  sense, 
discipline,  friendliness,  and  a  quiet  manner.  This 
is  all  the  more  important  since  we  see  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  near.14 

Life  in  the  community  is  necessary  in  order  not  to  lose 
hold  on  the  truth.  It  is  not  axiomatic  that  one  will  remain 
true,  since  the  world  is  full  of  deception.  Deception  is  the 
norm  and  on  the  increase.  The  distress  of  persecution  and 
the  strain  under  which  that  puts  a  Christian  is  a  cogent 
reason  for  not  neglecting  the  close  association  with  others  of 
like  commitment.  The  danger  of  being  deceived  and  the 
reality  of  persecution  make  it  imperative  that  one  knows 
what  is  important  and  basic. 

But  the  truth  also  involves  life-style  and  action,  as  already 
indicated.  It  is  in  the  community  of  faith  under  the  lord- 
ship of  Christ  that  a  threatened  disciple  will  discover  how 
he  ought  to  act  and  live  in  the  midst  of  pressures  that 
threaten  his  physical  and  spiritual  life.  In  a  world  marked 
by  the  confusion,  chaos,  and  folly  of  evil,  a  world  which  calls 
white  black  and  black  white,  the  company  of  Jesus  provides 
a  center  of  "wisdom,  moderation,  good  sense,  discipline, 
friendliness,"  a  place  of  refreshment,  security,  order,  human 
friendliness,  and  quiet  relaxation. 

But  what  is  even  more  important  is  that  the  community 
of  Jesus,  the  church,  is  that  human  community  in  which  men 
learn  to  live  with  each  other  as  they  ought  to  live,  "peace- 
ably, united,  lovingly,  amicably,  and  fraternally  as  children 
of  one  Father."15  The  habits  that  are  learned  in  the  church 
also  govern  behavior  and  attitudes  to  those  outside. 

The  purpose  of  the  Supper,  especially,  is  to  express  in 
signal  form  the  reality  of  this  new  community  of  love  and 
peace  and  truth.  The  letter  of  Grebel  and  his  friends  to 
Miintzer  repeatedly  makes  reference  to  "the  rule  of  Christ" 
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or  "Christ's  rule  of  binding  and  loosing"  found  in  Matthew 
18:15-18. 

The  Supper  should  never  be  used  without  it.16  It  is  not 
a  legal  formula  disclosing  the  steps  by  which  a  person  should 
be  expelled  from  the  church  —  although  it  is  often  inter- 
preted that  way  —  but  a  way  of  dealing  with  sin  and  evil  in 
the  new  community.  This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  radical 
aspects  of  Anabaptist  discipleship  for  they  clearly  assume  that 
the  company  of  Jesus'  disciples,  that  is  the  church,  forgives 
and  retains  sin.  If  this  community  is  in  fact  to  be  the  com- 
munity of  obedience  —  and  this,  writes  Menno,  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  church17  —  it  must  deal  with  disobedience.  It 
cannot  simply  be  left,  for  the  nature  of  sin  is  to  multiply 
once  it  springs  to  life.  If  sin  occurs,  the  one  who  knows 
about  it  is  responsible  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  provision  is  that 
privacy  about  it  be  preserved.  It  must  not  become  public 
property,  so  that  the  failure  becomes  the  subject  of  gossip 
and  ignorant  judgment.  And  if  it  can  be  settled  at  that 
level  it  is  done;  loosing  or  forgiveness  has  taken  place.  It 
may,  for  one  reason  or  another,  go  further,  but  the  same  rule 
of  privacy  applies  for  the  protection  of  the  one  who  sinned. 
Only  as  a  last  resort  does  separation  take  place,  when  clear 
incompatibility  of  life  and  conviction  have  been  established. 
When  that  happens  the  person  remains  bound  or  the  sin  is 
retained.  A  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  unless  it  is  acknowledged, 
and  forgiveness  is  liberation  of  the  offender.  Discipleship  is 
therefore  very  much  a  communal  matter,  and  that  is  why 
Grebel  wrote  that  "even  an  adult  is  not  to  be  baptized  with- 
out Christ's  rule  of  binding  and  loosing."18  When  one 
becomes  a  disciple  one  recognizes  that  he  is  not  capable  of 
being  one  by  himself  and  that  he  needs  the  help  and  under- 
standing of  others  to  walk  the  steep  and  narrow  way  of  life. 

This  insistence  on  the  function  of  the  community  was  a 
rejection  on  the  one  hand  of  authoritarian  church  discipline 
as  exercised  by  the  hierarchy  in  Roman  and  Reformed  Chris- 
tianity and  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the  invisibility  of  the 
church  as  held  by  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Christianity  in 
which,  since  the  church  was  believed  to  be  invisible,  the  rule 
of  Christ  could  not  be  applied.  It  was  also  expressive  of  a 
very  high  view  of  man  and  of  the  present  working  of  God 
among  men.  Any  person  who  had  been  caught  by  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  and  the  genuineness  of  whose  confession  was  clearly 
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evident  in  attitudes  and  deeds  was  able  to  live  in  this  new 
community.  Since  God  gave  the  commandment  to  love  all 
men,  to  live  the  truth,  and  to  do  it  in  a  community,  they 
straightforwardly  assumed  that  it  was  possible  in  this  world 
here  and  now,  and  that  God  would  give  His  power  and  spirit 
to  those  who  asked  Him. 

Finally  it  was  assumed  and  understood  that  this  com- 
munity would  be  a  suffering  community.  Jesus  had  said 
that;  the  New  Testament  writings  all  had  the  shadow  of 
persecution  over  them.  They  believed  that  anyone  who  was 
serious  about  following  Christ  would  be  persecuted  simply 
because  both  church  and  state  resisted  the  faithful  doing  of 
God's  will,  since  it  would  bring  all  their  proud  institutional 
and  theological  towers  crashing  to  the  ground.  In  being  the 
visible  church  they  were  setting  up  a  counter-society  which, 
whether  they  intended  it  or  not,  challenged  the  existing  one. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  authorities  this  could  not  be 
tolerated,  hence  fierce  and  persistent  persecution. 

But  the  suffering  of  the  disciple  is  not  accidental.  It 
belongs  to  being  a  disciple.    Listen  to  Conrad  Grebel: 

True  Christian  believers  are  as  sheep  among  wolves, 
sheep  for  the  slaughter;  they  must  be  baptized  in 
anguish  and  affliction,  tribulation,  persecution,  suf- 
fering and  death.  They  must  be  tried  with  fire,  and 
must  reach  the  fatherland  of  eternal  rest,  not  by 
killing  their  bodily  but  by  mortifying  their  spiritual 
enemies.19 

Hans  Hut  too  spoke  of  the  Christians'  true  baptism  as  suffer- 
ing, a  continuous  experience  of  tribulation  and  the  cross  of 
Christ  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  truth.  It  is  necessary 
to  learning  the  truth;  suffering  is  "the  school  of  tribula- 
tion."20 Menno  Simons  spoke  of  suffering  as  a  mark  of  the 
church.  After  quoting  Matthew  24:9  and  II  Timothy  3:12 
he  quotes  Sirach  2:1-4: 

My  son,  if  thou  come  to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare 
thy  soul  for  temptation.  Set  thy  heart  aright,  and 
constantly  endure,  and  make  not  haste  in  time  of 
trouble.  Cleave  unto  Him,  and  depart  not  away, 
that  thou  mayest  be  increased  at  thy  last  end.  What- 
soever is  brought  upon  thee,  take  cheerfully,  and  be 
patient  when  thou  art  changed  to  a  low  estate.    For 
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gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the 
furnace  of  adversity. 

He  continues: 

This  very  cross  is  a  sure  indicator  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  has  been  testified  not  only  in  olden  times 
by  the  Scriptures,  but  also  by  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  the  first 
and  unfalsified  church,  and  also  by  the  present 
pious,  faithful  children,  especially  in  these  our 
Netherlands.21 

It  is  assumed  that  a  disciple  will  be  a  nonconformist  in  the 
most  radical  sense.  This  too  is  following  the  example  of 
Jesus. 

Nor  was  it  only  an  ideal  which  was  held  up  as  worthy 
to  be  aspired  to.  It  was  actually  lived  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  endured  torture,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death. 
They  proved  by  this  final  test  the  radical  nature  of  their  dis- 
cipleship.  It  was  all  or  nothing.  They  believed  Jesus  when 
He  said,  "You  cannot  serve  two  masters." 
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Radical  Reformation 


RADICAL  THEOLOGY: 
ANABAPTISM  AND  IDEALISM 

Walter  Klaassen 

A  hostile  distrust  of  traditional  and  contemporary  theo- 
logians' theology  and  theologizing  runs  through  the  writings 
of  16th-century  Anabaptism.  As  with  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
some  of  the  harshest  criticisms  are  leveled  by  the  Anabaptists 
at  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  in  this  case  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  theologians  and  teachers.  Certainly  they 
had  in  mind  the  words  of  Jesus  against  the  religious  leaders 
of  His  day  when  they  referred  to  their  contemporaries  as 
"scribes  and  Pharisees"  with  all  that  that  implied. 

The  earliest  instances  of  this  hostility  are  found  in  the 
Grebel  letter.  He  writes  about  the  "evangelical  preachers" 
who  "falsely  forbear  and  act  and  set  their  own  opinions . .  . 
above  God  and  against  God,"  about  "the  slothful  scholars 
and  doctors  at  Wittenberg,"  and  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  persecuted  "on  the  part  of  scholars  than  of  other 
people."  The  term  "learned  shepherds"  recurs  several  times. 
Long  discussions  of  this  are  found  in  Menno  Simons1  and  in 
Peter  Rideman2  and  in  many  other  places.  Most  of  the  men 
who  are  thus  identified  are  the  great  names  of  Protestantism 
as  well  as  of  contemporary  Roman  Christianity,  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  Bucer  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pope,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  scholars  in  the  ancient  universities  on 
the  other.  When  we  remember  that  many  of  the  early  Ana- 
baptist leaders  were  themselves  university- trained  scholars  as 
well  as  former  Roman  clergy  we  must  ask  for  the  reason  for 
this  hostility.  An  early  explanation  which  is  not  adequate 
is  that  Anabaptism's  university-trained  men  were  not  good 
enough  to  hold  leading  positions  in  Roman  or  Protestant 
Christianity.  While  one  can  hardly  deny  that  possibility  in 
individual  cases,  it  does  not  hold  of  all  of  them.  One  needs 
only  to  mention  Michael  Sattler,  who  before  he  became  an 
Anabaptist  was  prior  of  a  Benedictine  monastery;  Balthasar 
Hubmaier,  who  was  a  popular  preacher  and  theologian  in 
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Regensburg;  and  Hans  Denck,  who  did  scholarly  work  in  one 
of  the  great  publishing  houses  in  Basel  and  was  cotranslator 
of  a  popular  version  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  reason 
lies  deeper. 

When  the  uneducated  Anabaptist  layman  referred  to  the 
scholar  and  doctor  and  their  products  in  unflattering  and 
disparaging  terms,  the  temptation  to  dismiss  it  as  the  age-old 
proletarian  scorn  for  the  egghead  is  close  at  hand.  That  this 
figured  in  Anabaptism,  perhaps  sometimes  strongly  so,  is 
readily  granted.  And  yet  that  too  is  not  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation, especially  if  we  take  seriously  their  own  stated 
reasons  for  their  attitude.  What  then  is  the  explanation? 
To  provide  one  is  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

Again  it  would  be  a  mistake  simply  to  take  Anabaptist 
statements  by  themselves,  for  in  isolation  they  sound  intol- 
erant and  disparaging  of  scholarship.  Moreover  they  appear 
to  take  pride  in  ignorance,  in  simplemindedness.  But  putting 
all  these  statements  into  their  intellectual  context  in  the  16th 
century  reveals  another  picture.  To  do  this  necessitates  first 
of  all  a  brief  explanation  of  the  subtitle:  Anabaptism  and 
Idealism.  It  is  not  what  it  seems.  The  popular  meaning  of 
the  term  of  an  ideal  as  distinct  from  reality  would  make  it 
more  suitable  as  a  subtitle  for  the  previous  lecture  on  dis- 
cipleship.  What  is  meant  by  idealism  here  could  better  be 
conveyed  if  we  hyphenated  the  word  to  make  it  idea-lism, 
perhaps  even  dropping  the  "1."  It  is  the  old  meaning  of  the 
word  which  describes  a  philosophical  assumption  that  ideas 
are  real  in  themselves  without  having  any  particular  objecti- 
fication.  These  ideas  are  ultimately  in  the  mind  of  God, 
but  man  is  able,  through  the  capacity  of  reason,  to  think 
God's  thoughts  after  Him.  If  man  thinks  carefully  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  logic  he  can  thereby  discover  truth.  This 
was  supremely  exemplified  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  great 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  fact  of  motion. 
He  begins  from  an  observable  phenomenon  and  then  pro- 
ceeds by  logical  deduction  that  God  exists  and  what  the 
nature  of  this  God  is.  While  nominalism,  the  movement 
which  rejected  the  independent  existence  of  ideas,  was  strong 
after  Aquinas,  it  had  been  quite  unable  to  get  rid  of  the 
basic  assumption  which  it  rejected.  This  assumption  was  in 
fact  a  basic  pillar  in  the  main  philosophical  substructure  of 
Christian  theology  from  the  2nd  century  onwards.     It  could 
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not  be  abandoned,  for  on  it  rested  the  whole  structure  of 
Christian  thought.  It  was  this  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
man's  reason  to  discover  truth  that  was  still  very  strong  in 
the  16th  century.  It  was  natural  in  the  thought  of  Roman 
Christianity,  and  not  quite  so  natural  but  still  quite  evident 
in  Protestantism,  especially  of  the  Reformed  variety.3 

A  dramatic  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  minutes 
of  the  debate  between  Anabaptists  and  some  Zwinglian  (or 
Reformed)  clerics  in  1538  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  argu- 
ment about  the  legitimacy  of  infant  baptism  was  finally  won 
by  the  clerics  to  their  satisfaction  by  the  use  of  a  syllogism 
which  went  like  this: 

All  who  belong  to  God  have  the  Holy  Spirit; 

Children  belong  to  God; 

Therefore  children  have  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Since  the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  faith,  the  possession  of  the 
Spirit  argues  that  infants  have  faith.  When  therefore  the 
New  Testament  says  that  those  who  have  faith  are  to  be 
baptized  it  legitimizes  the  baptism  also  of  infants.4  This  bit 
of  sophistry  joined  to  the  divine  revelation  in  Scripture  was 
for  them  an  acceptable  basis  for  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. The  idealist  assumption  was  part  of  the  intellectual 
context  of  the  time. 

The  Anabaptists  were  convinced  that  error  is  the  only 
outcome  of  such  procedure,  for  it  always  made  possible  a 
softening,  a  neutralizing  of  the  commands  of  Christ.  By  such 
means,  stated  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  one  could  make  a  new 
Christ  out  of  a  pumpkin.5  Such  ideas  were  not  necessarily 
related  to  the  concrete  facts  of  church  life  and  personal  dis- 
cipleship  and  were  therefore  at  best  suspect  and  at  worst 
deceptive.  Thus  was  the  whole  medieval  legacy  of  the  com- 
bination of  rational  and  revealed  theology  rejected. 

Another  part  of  the  context  was  Luther's  theology.  The 
Anabaptist  attitude  to  it  is  typified  by  the  words  of  Hans 
Hut:  "For  the  teaching  one  hears  from  them  is  nothing  else 
than:  'Have  faith!'  and  goes  no  farther."6  Luther  was  under- 
stood by  many  to  be  saying  that  all  one  could  do  to  be  saved 
was  to  have  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  this  was  the 
only  response  God  required  of  man,  and  that  it  was  the  only 
one  God  accepted.  It  appeared  to  the  Anabaptists  to  be  an 
intellectual  matter,  for  they  could  see  in  it  no  visible  expres- 
sion. Their  understanding  of  the  church  and  of  discipleship 
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called  for  a  faith  that  was  plainly  visible  in  attitudes  and 
deeds.  Words  lend  themselves  too  easily  to  misrepresentation 
and  to  making  claims  which  go  beyond  actual  experience. 
They  regarded  Luther's  sola  fideism  as  another  example 
of  learned  subtlety  which  was  popular  because  it  made  no 
demands  on  anyone.7  While  Anabaptists  did  not  reject  the 
New  Testament's  announcement  of  salvation  through  faith, 
they  did  reject  what  they  believed  to  be  a  misleading  and 
abstract  interpretation  of  it. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  context  in  which  we  must  seek  to 
understand  Anabaptist  attitudes  toward  theologians  and  the- 
ology is  the  legalism  of  the  old  church.  This  is  in  summary 
fashion  described  by  Paul  Tillich: 

The  Catholic  system  is  a  system  of  objective,  quanti- 
tative, and  relative  relations  between  God  and  man 
for  the  sake  of  providing  eternal  happiness  for  man. 
This  is  the  basic  structure:  objective,  not  personal; 
quantitative,  not  qualitative;  relative  and  condi- 
tioned, not  absolute. ...  It  is  a  system  of  divine- 
human  management,  represented  and  actualized  by 
ecclesiastical  management.8 

Menno  Simons  repeatedly  returns  to  this  point  as  for  exam- 
ple in  his  Foundation  of  Christian  Doctrine.  "Legends, 
histories,  fables,  holy  days,  images,  holy  water,  tapers,  palms, 
confessionals,  pilgrimages,  masses,  matins,  and  vespers . . . 
purgatory,  vigils,  times,  bulls,  offerings";  these  constitute  the 
church's  demand  upon  the  faithful  as  satisfaction  for  sin.9  It 
keeps  people  in  the  bondage  of  uncertainty  and  under  pres- 
sure to  do  constantly  more  of  the  same  in  order  to  get  a 
gracious  God.  It  is  a  system  that  lacks  discrimination,  for 
it  places  these  relatively  trivial  matters  in  the  place  of  Christ 
who  alone  is  the  source  of  salvation.  It  is  "an  unworthy 
despising  of  the  blood  of  Christ."10 

Finally,  the  apparatus  for  interpreting  the  Bible  devel- 
oped in  the  Middle  Ages  constitutes  a  part  of  the  context. 
In  addition  to  the  literal  meaning  three  other  levels  of  mean- 
ing were  believed  to  be  present.  These  others,  based  on  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  often  crowded  out  or 
even  invalidated  the  literal  meaning.11  It  was  a  system  of 
interpretation  that  could  justify  almost  any  kind  of  theology, 
since  it  operated  without  any  built-in  controls.     If  a  saying 
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of  Jesus,  for  example,  conflicted  with  the  approved  position 
of  the  church  in  its  literal  sense,  it  could  be  interpreted  to 
yield  a  meaning  not  in  conflict  with  the  church's  position. 
This  method  of  interpretation  was  still  in  force  in  the  Roman 
church  in  the  16th  century,  but  the  Reformers  had  aban- 
doned the  four  levels  of  meaning  in  favor  of  one  or  at  the 
most  two.  Nevertheless,  enough  of  it  remained  even  there 
to  call  forth  charges  of  sophistry  and  clever  twisting  of 
the  Scriptures.12  When  therefore  we  read  of  Anabaptists 
rejecting  interpretation  they  mean  the  fourfold  interpretive 
structure  and  the  application  of  the  rules  of  logic  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scriptures.  They  regarded  all  that  as  an 
attempt  to  get  out  from  under  the  clear  command  of  Christ 
to  follow  Him  and  bear  the  cross. 

What  had  happened  in  the  estimation  of  the  Anabaptists 
was  that  by  these  means  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
gospel  had  been  hopelessly  compromised.  Misled  by  their 
teachers,  people  could  see  only  a  confusing  puzzle  where  in 
fact  everything  was  crystal  clear.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
dark  caves  of  sophistry  and  legalism  and  interpretation  was 
to  go  beyond  all  of  these  developments  to  the  sources;  beyond 
the  corruption  of  the  church  to  the  pure  spring  of  its  begin- 
nings, the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  That 
is  the  luminous  source  and  fountain  of  truth;  everything  else 
is  secondary  and  must  be  judged  by  it. 

They  also  objected  to  the  assumption  that  the  tradi- 
tional discipline  of  theology  was  for  experts  only.  It  was 
the  concern  and  preserve  of  an  elite  which  none  but  the 
specially  trained  could  enter.  But  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
church,  on  every  member's  responsibility  for  being  able  to 
communicate  the  gospel  in  word,  there  was  need  for  a  the- 
ology or  an  approach  to  theological  truth  and  method  that 
was  accessible  to  even  an  illiterate  person.  In  fact,  what  we 
get  is  what  is  sometimes  called  Gemeindetheologie ,  church- 
or  congregation-theology,  one  in  which  every  person  has  a 
stake  and  in  terms  of  which  he  can  articulate  his  faith.  That 
this  Gemeindetheologie  was  worked  out  in  the  Gemeinde 
can  be  seen  from  the  example  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession, 
as  well  as  from  the  fairly  consistent  uniformity  of  statements 
from  individuals  under  questioning. 

But  the  influence  of  individual  leaders  is  also  evident, 
again  in  the  case  of  Schleitheim.     Nor  was  learning  rejected. 
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Menno  Simons  almost  vehemently  rejects  this  charge.  He  had 
written  to  John  a  Lasco:  "Let  us  not  treat  of  these  things 
in  subtly  invented  syllogisms  nor  with  any  clever  sophistries, 
for  we  do  not  have  any  of  these  things.  But  let  us  use  in  our 
debates  only  the  plain  and  unequivocal  Word  that  cannot 
be  twisted  with  glosses,  nor  broken  with  human  wisdom." 
John  a  Lasco  called  him  a  deceiver  and  ignorant.  To  this 
Menno  said: 

Understand  correctly,  dear  reader.  Learnedness  and 
proficiency  in  languages  I  have  never  disdained,  but 
have  honored  and  coveted  them  from  my  youth.  . . . 
I  am  not  so  bereft  of  my  sense  that  I  should  disdain 
and  despise  the  knowledge  of  languages  whereby  the 
precious  Word  of  divine  grace  has  come  to  us.13 

There  is  a  complete  and  utter  rejection  of  the  scholastic 
assumption  that  divine  truth  comes  by  the  two  means  of 
revelation  and  reason,  for  they  saw  the  corruption  of  the 
church  as  its  direct  consequence. 

For  them  revelation  is  the  source  of  truth,  and  this 
divine  revelation  is  mediated  by  the  Scriptures.  It  does  not 
consist  of  a  collection  of  theological  ideas,  but  comes  pri- 
marily in  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
It  is  important  to  emphasize  again  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
are  not  separated  from  His  life  and  actions.  His  life  has 
theological  significance,  for  it  is  the  model  of  what  God  wants 
men  to  be.  What  Jesus  said  about  God  had  immediate 
ethical  implications  as  was  to  be  expected  in  Judaism.  We 
find  therefore  in  Anabaptism  no  disembodied  theology  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  ethical  system  on  the  other.  There  is 
a  thorough  fusion  of  the  two:  the  one  is  not  viable  without 
the  other.  It  is  a  theology  that  has  immediate  relevance  to 
the  everyday  business  of  living.  The  Anabaptists  kept  insist- 
ing that  their  position  reflected  the  Bible  in  this  essential 
matter. 

The  problem  with  scholastic  theology,  as  well  as  with 
Luther's,  they  felt,  was  that  it  so  quickly  moved  away  from 
what  God  desired  of  men  and  into  directions  in  which  men 
were  destroyed.  Pilgram  Marpeck  was  especially  insistent 
that  any  theological  claim  must  be  christologically  based, 
for  God's  revelation  in  Christ  represents  the  limits  of  what 
we  know.  His  statement  on  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  its 
corollary,  predestination,  illustrates  the  point  well: 
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God  is  a  God  of  order  and  not  of  disorder,  and 
He  has  firmly  united  His  own  omnipotence  to  His 
will  and  order.  It  is  not  as  the  predestinarians  and 
others  say  without  any  discrimination  that  God  has 
the  right  to  all  salvation  and  damnation.  [He  has, 
certainly,]  but  not  outside  of  His  order  and  will  to 
which  His  power  is  subordinated,  otherwise  one  may 
claim  His  divine  power  on  behalf  of  all  as  indeed 
Satan  and  his  prophets  are  doing.  Wherever  the 
omnipotence  and  might  of  God  serves  their  purposes 
they  imperiously  use  it  indiscriminately  without  the 
will  of  His  [Jesus  Christ's]  Father,  as  Luther  does 
with  the  sacrament,  child  baptism,  infant  faith,  and 
the  like.  Wherever  they  find  themselves  at  their 
wits'  end  they  [save  their  theology  by]  appealing  to 
the  omnipotence  of  God. 

There  is  no  sharper  nor  more  deceitful  article  of 
false  teaching  than  to  use  and  preach  the  power  and 
omnipotence  of  God  outside  of  the  order  of  God's 
Word.  Further,  it  is  the  greatest  blasphemy  against 
God  and  the  word  of  His  truth  by  which  He  has 
ordered  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  in  which 
order  they  shall  in  eternity  remain.  For  God  Him- 
self is  the  wisest  order  in  and  through  His  Word, 
that  is  Jesus  Christ  His  only  begotten  from  eternity. 
Whoever  manipulates  the  omnipotence  of  God  out- 
side of  this  order  is  a  deceiver  and  seducer.14 

He  charges  others  with  dabbling  in  things  unknown 
which  can  only  lead  to  a  distortion  of  what  we  do  know 
since  it  proceeds  not  from  revelation  but  from  reason.  Mar- 
peck  also  implicitly  admits  that  our  theological  knowledge 
is  always  fragmentary  and  that  the  attempt  to  fill  the  gaps 
ought  to  be  abandoned  as  dangerous. 

Their  treatment  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  and 
the  reason  for  it,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  a 
good  example  of  how  they  came  to  reject  traditional  posi- 
tions. They  saw  infant  baptism  as  a  practical  inference  from 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  had  no  support  in  Scrip- 
ture. Sin,  they  argue,  came  into  the  world  with  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  according  to  Genesis 
3.  An  infant  do~s  not  have  this  knowledge  and  therefore  has 
no  sin.    Consequently  it  needs  no  baptism  for  the  removal 
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of   sin.    Statements   by   Marpeck  and   Grebel   illustrate   this 
position: 

When  we  baptize  the  children  we  throw  them  into 
damnation  and  death  together  with  sinners  and 
unbelieving  deceit  contrary  to  the  blessings  of  Christ. 
For  children  have  no  sin,  faith,  or  unbelief  and  can 
therefore  confess  none.  For  baptism  witnesses  to 
death  under  sin  and  unbelief  into  which  we  have 
come  and  in  which  we  lie,  and  that  it  all  be  cruci- 
fied with  Christ  and  buried  in  His  death.  For  in 
that  we  have  died  we  have  died  to  sin,  in  order  that 
we  may  live  in  Christ  in  whom  is  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  But  this  has  already 
been  promised  to  children.  . . . 

When  the  children  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  in  carnal  reason  and  the  cunning  of  the 
serpent  which  is  enmity  against  God,  only  then  do 
sin,  death,  and  condemnation  come  into  play. . . . 
Since  the  guilt  of  sin  exists  in  the  knowledge  of  sin, 
Christ  has  taken  away  the  sin  of  the  world  by  His 
blood,  the  innocent  through  the  word  of  promise, 
the  guilty  through  faith  in  Him.  Although  inno- 
cence contains  a  root  of  sin  in  the  manner  of  flesh, 
it  is  still  not  sin  itself.15 

All  children  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  have 
not  yet  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  that  they  are 
surely  saved  by  the  suffering  of  Christ,  the  new 
Adam,  who  has  restored  their  vitiated  life,  because 
they  would  have  been  subject  to  death  and  con- 
demnation only  if  Christ  had  not  suffered;  but 
they're  not  yet  grown  up  to  the  infirmity  of  our 
broken  nature  —  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved 
that  Christ  did  not  suffer  for  children.  But  as  to 
the  objection  that  faith  is  demanded  of  all  who  are 
to  be  saved,  we  exclude  children  from  this  and  hold 
that  they  are  saved  without  faith,  and  we  do  not 
believe  from  the  above  passages  [that  children  must 
be  baptized].16 

Moreover  a  child  cannot  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  rule  of 
Christ  without  which  no  one  may  be  baptized. 
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The  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  therefore  has  no 
value  except  as  it  relates  to  Christ.  Similarly  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  is  seen  as  a  denial  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  test  of  a  theological  statement  therefore  was 
always  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  By 
this  they  also  established  levels  of  authority  within  the  Bible; 
they  did  not  take  a  uniform  view  of  it  as  though  all  parts 
were  of  equal  significance.  They  rejected  as  God's  Word 
whatever  did  not  agree  with  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  Bible. 

The  core  of  the  matter,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
was  the  fusion  of  theology  and  ethics.  Truth  is  found  in 
living,  not  in  abstract  reasoning.  An  example  of  their  con- 
cern for  the  tie-in  between  theology  and  life  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  their  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  two 
Protestant  views.  Luther  took  Jesus'  word,  "This  is  my 
body,"  literally  as  meaning  actually  the  body  of  Jesus.  Then 
he  resorted  to  the  concept  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  a  totally  abstract  notion  to  justify  his  literalism. 
Therefore  the  individual  receives  the  body  of  Christ  and  so 
is  comforted  and  strengthened.  Calvinism  took  a  symbolic 
view  of  the  statement  of  Jesus,  insisting  that  the  "is"  means 
"signifies."  The  Supper  was  a  memorial  act,  remembering 
the  death  of  Christ  for  man.  In  Anabaptism  the  memorial 
aspect  is  not  absent  but  the  center  of  gravity  has  shifted  from 
the  individualistic  approach  to  the  corporate.  Its  significance 
is  that  it  signifies  the  oneness  and  unity  of  the  church,  and 
participation  in  it  is  a  pledge  of  peace  and  a  commitment  to 
each  other.  It  is  thus  very  intimately  related  to  the  life  of 
the  community.  Again  there  is  the  insistence  that  the  Supper 
should  not  be  used  without  Christ's  rule  of  binding  and 
loosing. 

But  there  is  a  still  closer  bond  between  theology  and 
ethics.  Anabaptists  often  quoted  Jesus'  words:  "Not  every- 
one who  says  to  me  'Lord,  Lord'  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  my  father."  If  someone 
says,  "Lord,  Lord,"  but  does  not  do  the  will  of  God,  they 
say  again  and  again,  one  may  assume  that  his  doctrine  is 
false.  A  theology  that  produces  an  evil  life  cannot  be  true. 
Menno  Simons  discusses  this  at  length  in  his  Foundation  of 
Christian  Doctrine  under  the  headings,  "The  doctrine  of  the 
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preachers"  and  "The  conduct  of  the  preachers."17  Their 
teachings  are  rejected  because  of  the  unregenerate  lives  they 
live  and  their  unregenerate  lives  are  the  consequence  of 
false  doctrine.  Especially  their  violence  is  evidence  that  they 
do  not  speak  truth.     Peter  Rideman  writes: 

That  they  preach  not  the  gospel  but  only  the  literal 
word  is  shown  by  their  own  deeds,  in  that  they  drive 
and  press  men  to  hear  their  teaching  by  means  of 
stocks,  the  dungeon  and  keep,  torture,  banishment 
and  death.18 

Not  only  does  their  doctrine  not  bear  good  fruit  in  their  own 
lives.  It  is  because  of  their  perversion  of  the  gospel  that 
things  are  so  intolerably  bad  in  their  church.  Listen  to 
Menno: 

Observe  what  fruits  and  profits  your  office  and  ser- 
vice brings  forth.  For  what  is  your  doctrine  but  a 
vain  and  impotent  sowing  of  wind  which  has  neither 
spirit  nor  power?  Your  sacraments  are  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  impenitent  and  your  lives  examples  of 
wickedness.  Where  are  the  greedy  whom  you  have 
made  liberal,  the  drunkards  whom  you  have  made 
temperate,  the  impure  you  have  made  chaste,  the 
proud  whom  you  have  humbled?  How  will  you 
teach  others,  being  yourselves  untaught,  and  beget 
unto  Christ  a  well-pleasing  church?  . . .  For  with  you 
we  do  not  find  contrite  hearts,  true  knowledge  of 
Christ,  true  love,  an  earnest  desire  after  the  King- 
dom of  God,  dying  to  earthly  things,  true  humility, 
righteousness,  friendliness,  mercy,  chastity,  obedi- 
ence, wisdom,  truth,  and  peace.  But  everywhere  we 
find  hatred,  envy,  hard  and  cruel  hearts,  a  loathing 
aversion  and  disdain  for  the  divine  Word,  love  and 
desire  of  this  world,  haughtiness,  pride,  pomp,  lies, 
trickery,  shame,  adultery,  fornication,  robbery,  burn- 
ing, slaying,  cursing,  and  all  manner  of  wickedness.19 

But  while,  in  Menno's  words,  "words  without  actions  do  not 
edify,"  they  did  not  therefore  reject  theology,  not  even  tradi- 
tional theology.  Often  when  they  were  asked  about  their 
belief  they  simply  repeated  the  Apostolic  Creed.  They  did 
plenty  of  writing  themselves  in  defense  of  their  position  and 
some  for  their  own   edification.     Thus   they  did  not  reject 
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theology  or  theologizing  or  theologians,  but  they  refused 
them  all  exemption  from  obedience  to  Christ  and  the  path 
of  discipleship.  For  only  there  does  true  learning  take  place. 
"No  one  can  know  Christ  unless  he  follow  Him  in  his  life," 
wrote  Hans  Denck.  There  is  no  genuine  apprehension  of 
truth  except  in  the  school  of  Christ  which  is  the  life  of  dis- 
cipleship. There  God  constantly  reveals  Himself  through  the 
Spirit  to  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  The  measure  of  under- 
standing is  not  relative  to  the  level  of  intellectual  ability  but 
to  the  measure  of  openness,  of  abandonment  to  God  and  His 
will. 

The  radicalness  of  this  position  is  not  defended  by  the 
Anabaptists,  but  it  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  unrelenting 
attempts  to  suppress  it.  It  called  into  question  much  that 
was  universally  accepted,  and  therefore  produced  uncertainty 
and  instability  in  the  total  fabric  of  society.  This  will  be 
illustrated  more  specifically  in  study  number  5. 
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Radical  Reformation  —  4 


RADICAL  FREEDOM: 
ANABAPTISM  AND  LEGALISM 

Walter  Klaassen 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  against  Anabaptism  has 
always  been  that  it  was  legalistic  in  nature.  Luther  was  sure 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  revival  of  monasticism  with  its 
legalistic  approach  to  salvation.  Law  and  gospel  were  basic 
categories  of  his  thought.  His  agony  in  attempting  to  get  a 
gracious  God  through  "monkery,"  as  he  said,  with  its  prayers, 
vigils,  asceticisms,  and  works,  and  his  shattering  experience 
of  salvation  through  grace  by  faith  made  him  ever  afterward 
very  sensitive  to  any  sign  of  anything  that  diminished  the 
glory  of  God.  When  the  Anabaptists  criticized  his,  as  they 
thought,  one-sided  sola  fideism  and  emphasized  that  faith  is 
visible  and  genuine  only  if  expressed  in  action,  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  new  works-righteousness.  These  were  the 
people  who  had  submitted  again  to  the  law  and  therefore, 
according  to  Paul  in  Galatians,  had  no  part  in  Christ.  The 
same  kind  of  charges  were  made  against  the  Anabaptists  by 
most  of  the  Reformers  and  their  successors.  One  still  finds 
it  in  textbooks  of  church  history. 

The  Anabaptists  were  very  sensitive  to  this  charge  and 
regularly  rejected  it.  Two  statements  by  Menno  Simons  illus- 
trate that  they  regarded  the  charges  as  false  and  slanderous: 

Because  we  teach  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  that 
if  we  would  enter  into  life,  we  must  keep  the  com- 
mandments; that  in  Christ,  neither  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision  avails  anything  but  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments  of  God;  and  that  the  love  of 
God  is  that  we  keep  His  commandments,  and  His 
commandments  are  not  grievous;  therefore,  the 
preachers  have  to  call  us  heaven-stormers  and  merit- 
men,  saying  that  we  want  to  be  saved  by  our  own 
merits  even  though  we  have  always  confessed,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  ever  will,  that  we  cannot  be  saved 
by  means  of  anything  in  heaven  or  on  earth  other 
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than  by  the  merits,  intercession,  death,  and  blood 
of  Christ. . .  .* 

In  another  place  he  writes  about  the  immoral  living  of  so- 
called  Christians.     He  continues: 

If  someone  steps  up  in  true  and  sincere  love  to 
admonish  or  reprove  them  for  this,  and  point  them 
to  Christ  Jesus  rightly,  to  His  doctrine,  sacraments, 
and  unblamable  example,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not 
right  for  a  Christian  so  to  boast  and  drink,  revile 
and  curse;  then  he  must  hear  from  that  hour  that  he 
is  one  who  believes  in  salvation  by  good  works,  is  a 
heaven  stormer,  a  sectarian  agitator,  a  rabble  rouser, 
a  make-believe  Christian,  a  disdainer  of  the  sacra- 
ments, or  an  Anabaptist!2 

Because  of  the  consciousness  of  this  charge,  Anabaptist  writ- 
ings are  full  of  statements  insisting  that  they,  like  the  other 
Reformers,  hold  to  and  teach  salvation  by  grace  through 
faith.   Dirk  Phillips,  co-worker  of  Menno  Simons,  wrote: 

This  is  the  true  gospel,  the  pure  doctrine  of  our 
God,  full  of  grace  and  mercy,  full  of  comfort,  salva- 
tion, and  eternal  life,  given  to  us  by  God  from  grace 
without  our  merits  and  works  of  the  law,  for  the 
sake  of  the  only  eternal  and  precious  Savior  Jesus 
Christ....3 

That  is  representative  of  hundreds  of  similar  statements 
which  are  in  no  essential  different  from  Luther,  Calvin,  or 
other  Reformers  on  the  same  topic. 

What  then  was  the  problem?  From  the  Lutheran  side 
at  least  it  was  simply  the  reverse  side  of  the  difficulty  the 
Anabaptists  had  with  Luther's  sola  fidei.  Luther  empha- 
sized salvation  by  grace  through  faith  alone.  He  did  not 
discount  good  works,  but  rather  insisted  that  they  will  follow 
faith  even  as  the  good  tree  bears  good  fruit.  But  some  of 
Luther's  statements  convinced  them  that  he  was  not  serious 
about  a  Christlike  life.  When  he  said,  "Sin  bravely,"  what 
were  theologically  uninitiated  people  to  think?  In  their 
estimation  it  cancelled  out  his  call  for  a  good  life.  In  reverse, 
while  Luther  and  others  undoubtedly  heard  Anabaptist  assur- 
ances of  an  evangelical  position  as  documented  above,  they 
were   in  turn  cancelled  out  by  their  constant  references  to 
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"the  new  law,"  the  "law  of  Christ,"  etc.  Now  law  was  for 
Luther  the  opposite  of  gospel  and  there  could  be  no  joining 
of  the  two.  Any  attempt  at  compromise  was  a  sellout  to 
legalism. 

Again  we  must  try  to  see  the  Anabaptist  position  within 
the  context  of  the  religious  scene  of  the  time.  For  while  they 
based  themselves  on  the  Bible  in  their  emphasis  on  doing 
God's  will,  the  shape  of  their  articulation  of  it  was  deter- 
mined in  considerable  measure  by  other  positions  on  the 
question. 

The  most  obvious  fact  was  the  antinomian  trend  in  the 
ethics  of  Protestantism.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Protestantism 
was  basically  antinomian  in  the  sense  of  being  libertarian. 
It  is  to  say  that  particularly  because  of  Luther's  doctrine  of 
sola  fidei  there  was  a  tendency  to  assume  that  Protestantism 
removed  all  moral  shackles  and  restraints.  Menno  Simons 
complains  about  this  in  his  True  Christian  Faith: 

They  say  . . .  how  miserably  the  priests  have  had  us 
poor  people  by  the  nose,  robbing  us  of  the  blood  of 
the  Lord,  and  directing  us  to  their  peddling  and 
superstitious  transactions.  God  be  praised,  we  caught 
on  that  all  our  works  avail  nothing,  but  that  the 
blood  and  death  of  Christ  alone  must  cancel  and 
pay  for  our  sins.  They  strike  up  a  Psalm,  Der  Strick 
ist  entzwei  und  wir  sind  frei,  etc.  [Snapped  is  the 
cord,  now  we  are  free],  while  beer  and  wine  verily 
run  from  their  drunken  mouths  and  noses.  Anyone 
who  can  but  recite  this  on  his  thumb,  no  matter 
how  carnally  he  lives,  is  a  good  evangelical  man 
and  a  precious  brother.4 

Again  in  his  Reply  to  False  Accusations  he  writes: 

All  may  find  a  place  in  their  sect  who  will  but  keep 
their  ceremonies,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
true  preachers  and  messengers,  no  matter  how  they 
live,  just  so  they  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. No  drunkard,  no  avaricious  or  pompous 
person,  no  defiier  of  women,  no  cheat  or  liar,  no 
thief,  robber,  or  shedder  of  blood  (I  mean  in  the 
conduct  of  warfare),  no  curser  or  swearer  so  great 
and  ungodly  but  he  must  be  called  a  Christian.  If 
he  but  say,  I  am  sorry,  then  all  is  ascribed  to  his 
weakness  and   imperfection   and  he   is   admitted   to 
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the  Lord's  Supper,  for,  say  they,  he  is  saved  by  grace 
and  not  by  merits.  He  remains  a  member  of  their 
church  even  though  he  is  an  impenitent  and 
hardened  godless  heathen;  today  as  yesterday  and 
tomorrow  as  today,  notwithstanding  that  the  Scrip- 
tures so  plainly  testify  that  such  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  for  they  are  of  the  devil.5 

Luther's  concern  was  to  get  tree  of  the  multitude  of  things 
required  of  the  faithful  in  Roman  Christianity  to  achieve 
salvation,  the  prayers,  penances,  pilgrimages,  etc.  All  Ana- 
baptists joined  Luther  in  rejecting  that  kind  of  works  righ- 
teousness. But  many  were  not  so  subtle;  they  assumed  from 
Luther's  words  that  works  also  included  moral  behavior,  and 
that  that  too  was  no  longer  required. 

Anabaptists  clearly  and  emphatically  distinguished 
between  these  ceremonial  and  cultic  laws,  and  the  ethical 
requirements  of  the  gospel.  Menno  makes  the  difference 
quite  clear  in  True  Christian  Faith  when  he  opposes  masses, 
holy  water,  pilgrimages,  prayers  to  the  saints,  confessions,  and 
fastings  to  "genuine,  pure  love  and  fear  of  God,  the  love 
and  service  of  our  neighbors"  and  "mercy,  friendship,  chas- 
tity, temperance,  humility,  confidence,  truth,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost."6  The  former  works  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned because  they  were  commanded  by  men  and  because 
they  could  not  deliver  what  was  claimed  for  them.  The  latter 
are  the  expressed  will  of  God  and  are  the  expression  and 
fruit  of  eternal  life. 

But  their  insistence  on  doing  the  will  of  Christ  was  not 
simply  a  reaction  to  an  opposite.  The  main  point  was  that 
Jesus  was  Lord.  He  was  the  Master  who  had  called  them  into 
His  company.  He  was  the  one  God  had  bidden  them  to 
obey.  He  exercised  the  authority  and  power  of  God  since  His 
resurrection.  Obedience  to  Him  was  obedience  to  God.  It 
was  a  matter  of  their  eternal  destiny,  of  the  integrity  of  the 
church,  and  God's  plans  with  the  world.  He  had  called  them 
into  His  purpose  and  they  could  only  follow  and  obey.  This 
obedience  could  not  be  a  casual  matter  either.  It  was  a 
matter  of  being  faithful  in  all  things,  the  small  and  the 
great.  Hence  the  concern  for  what  may  appear  to  us  rel- 
atively trivial  matters  such  as  the  prohibition  of  singing.7 
The   Reformed   distinction   between   primary   and  secondary 
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matters  did  not  satisfy  them  because  the  Bible  contained  no 
criterion  by  which  to  measure  what  was  primary  and  what 
secondary.  The  distinction  therefore  became  a  matter  of 
human  convenience.  It  should  also  be  clearly  recognized 
that  there  was  a  real  hazard  of  literalism  and  legalism  in 
their  rejection  of  this  distinction. 

They  denied  that  what  they  called  the  "new  law"  was 
simply  another  external  code  of  behavior  analogous  to  the 
law  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  a  law  written  on  the  heart. 
Jesus  was  for  them  a  living  Lord.  They  were  not  obeying 
some  abstraction;  He  was  with  them  in  His  Spirit,  and  it  was 
by  the  power  of  His  everpresent  Spirit  that  they  were  set  free 
to  obey  Him.  It  was  therefore  not  as  their  enemies  said  that 
they  labored  under  an  impossible  burden.  They  had  been 
set  free  to  obey  Him  in  the  doing  of  His  will.  No  one  forced 
them;  they  freely  decided  to  follow.  Their  obedience  was 
an  expression  of  their  inner  liberation. 

Again,  the  situation  of  the  Anabaptist  church  called  for 
strong  discipline.  In  a  world  that  applied  all  of  its  pressures 
to  crush  the  little  company  one  could  not  be  casual  about 
following  Christ.  As  I  tried  to  show  earlier,  the  church  was 
an  area  of  order  and  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  folly. 
That  had  to  be  preserved  if  they  were  to  continue  as  dis- 
ciples and  as  the  model  community.  There  had  to  be  atten- 
tion to  detail.  Hence  also  their  practice  of  church  discipline, 
even  to  the  use  of  the  ban  and  the  practice  of  avoidance.  No 
one  who  did  not  obey  Christ  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  community  could  remain,  lest  the  whole  be  infected 
and  weakened.  Herein  also  lay  a  serious  hazard.  The  prob- 
lems will  be  discussed  below.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the 
reality  and  seriousness  of  the  abuses  accompanying  the 
attempt  to  be  obedient  to  Christ  do  not  invalidate  the 
attempt.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  logic  on  the  part  of  Protes- 
tants that  charges  Anabaptists  with  legalism  and  lack  of  love 
when  in  both  Roman  and  Protestant  traditions  nonconform- 
ists were  dealt  with  with  great  severity,  imprisonment,  exile 
with  expropriation  of  property,  and  death  being  penalties 
frequently  inflicted. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Anabaptists  were  thor- 
oughly biblical  in  their  use  of  the  term  "law"  or  "command- 
ment." They  made  a  great  deal  of  the  new  commandment  of 
love  in  John  18:34,  the  fulfillment  of  which  was  a  mark  of 
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"genuine  faith  and  true  Christianity."8  Jesus  Himself  had 
called  it  a  "new  commandment"  and  therefore  their  usage 
rested  on  the  highest  authority.  There  is  also  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  new  law  which  is  written  not  on  stone  tablets  but 
on  the  human  heart.  This  is  based  on  Jeremiah  31  and  II 
Corinthians  3:3.9  But  the  commandment  to  love  is  never 
merely  abstract.  The  Zwinglian  clerics,  in  their  arguments 
with  Anabaptists,  said  that  everything  should  be  governed 
according  to  faith  and  love,  but  they  were  weak  in  specifying 
what  that  meant  in  particular.  The  Anabaptists  agreed  with 
that  principle  but  insisted  further  that  the  commandment  of 
love  is  concrete  and  has  to  do  with  specifics  in  human  life 
and  experience.  It  means  baptism  of  believing  adults,  and 
the  Supper  of  fellowship  limited  to  those  who  are  in  fact 
following  Jesus.  It  means  forgiveness  for  injury,  refusal  to 
retaliate,  refusal  to  injure,  refusal  to  coerce.  It  means  aid- 
ing, supporting,  and  defending  the  needy,  comforting  the 
sorrowing,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  It  means  spe- 
cifics. The  commandment  to  love  has  content,  usually  identi- 
fied as  the  ethical  injunctions  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  And 
it  is  not  a  casual  matter;  it  cannot  be  left  to  happen  or  not. 
It  must  be  deliberately  and  consciously  fulfilled.  One  must 
decide  to  do  this  rather  than  that.  It  is  a  commitment  that 
every  disciple  takes  upon  himself  at  baptism,  and  which  he 
regularly  makes  again  every  time  he  shares  in  the  Supper. 

For  all  their  talk  about  law  we  cannot  simply  talk  here 
about  legalism.  For  no  one  was  compelled  to  do  these  things. 
Those  who  belonged  to  their  fellowship  had  with  open  eyes 
and  quite  deliberately  entered  the  circle  of  disciples  upon 
Jesus'  own  invitation.  These  kinds  of  actions  flowed  from 
within  and  were  not  imposed  from  without.  No  one  who 
regarded  their  understanding  of  God's  will  as  legalism  was 
under  any  compulsion  to  join  them.  And  if  anyone  already 
in  their  community  could  not  agree  he  was  not  forced  to 
conform  against  his  will  but  was  allowed  to  leave  without 
restriction. 

It  was  quite  another  story  in  Calvin's  Geneva.  There, 
because  all  who  lived  in  Geneva  were  considered  members 
of  the  church  regardless  of  their  own  words  and  actions, 
specific  laws  governing  behavior  were  enforced.  There  were 
fines  for  swearing,  drinking,  coming  late  for  church,  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  preachers,  failing  to  attend  church,  not 


being  able  to  recite  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  People 
were  subject  to  these  laws  and  penalties  whether  they  agreed 
to  them  or  not.  That  is  legalism.  But  where,  as  in  the  Ana- 
baptist fellowships,  no  one  was  baptized  without  the  rule  of 
Christ,  that  is,  the  commitment  to  accept  and  participate  in 
church  discipline,  it  is  not  accurate  to  dismiss  the  whole 
thing  as  legalism.  Discipline,  yes,  but  discipline  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  legalism. 

That  a  spirit  of  legalism  nevertheless  became  evident 
can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  Anabaptist  way 
was  open  to  it  because  of  its  attention  to  the  details  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  For  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  any  given  act  really  does  compromise  one's  position 
as  a  disciple,  and  this  was  as  true  then  as  it  is  today.  To  use 
an  example  already  cited,  Grebel  insisted  in  his  letter  that 
singing  is  contrary  to  God's  will.  Other  Anabaptists  clearly 
did  not  accept  this  argument,  otherwise  we  should  never 
have  had  the  Ausbund.  But  such  issues  were  sometimes 
pressed  and  made  the  test  of  discipleship.  It  can  be  seen 
also  in  Menno  Simons'  rather  rigid  use  of  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication. People  could  not  always  easily  decide  whether 
a  matter  was  important  or  not.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
overestimate  the  seriousness  of  an  offense.  The  pressure  of 
persecution  from  outside  surely  added  to  the  determination 
not  to  relax  vigilance,  and  the  tendency  was  strong  to  err  on 
the  side  of  caution. 

The  use  of  the  Bible  as  the  guide  also  added  to  the 
problem.  This  is  said  without  disputing  the  necessity  of  using 
the  Bible  as  a  norm.  There  was,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
example  just  cited,  consuming  concern  to  be  faithful  to  God's 
will.  The  terrible  array  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  past  drove 
them  to  the  only  unchanging  norm  there  was,  the  Bible.  It 
was  not  subject  to  the  social,  religious,  or  political  demands 
of  the  present,  and  could  therefore  be  trusted.  Legalism  was 
the  farthest  thing  from  their  minds.  They  were  simply  con- 
cerned to  use  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  one  material  guide 
they  had  on  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

It  appears  that  the  Swiss  Brethren  had  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  legalism  at  some  points.  Pilgram  Marpeck  wrote 
them  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  of  making  hasty  judgments 
and  banning  people  for  trivial  reasons.  They  had  evidently 
forgotten  Conrad  Grebel's  injunction  to  "use  determination 
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and  common  prayer  and  decision  according  to  faith  and 
love,  without  command  or  compulsion."10  It  is  in  Marpeck's 
discussion  that  we  find  the  most  far-reaching  view  of  Chris- 
tian freedom  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Anabaptism.  It  should 
be  said  immediately  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  movement.  Nevertheless,  it  is  Anabaptist 
and  belongs  to  our  tradition.  First  of  all  Marpeck  argues  at 
great  length  that  Christians  should  not  judge  in  haste.  The 
image  he  uses  is  that  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  Judgment 
ought  not  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  leaves  or  blossoms 
but  left  until  the  fruit  appears.  That  is  to  say,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  growth  in  Christian  discipleship.  Much  of 
what  appears  to  be  repudiation  of  Christ  is  in  fact  only  a 
temporary  lapse  from  which,  with  the  proper  love  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  his  fellow  disciples,  a  person  will  quickly 
recover.  Marpeck  would  therefore  use  the  ban  in  only 
extreme  emergency.  He  appears  to  have  been  more  aware 
than  others  of  the  potential  for  coercion  in  a  closed  society 
like  an  Anabaptist  congregation.11 

A  special  case  highlights  further  Marpeck's  understand- 
ing of  Christian  liberty.  Evidently  there  were  some  among 
the  Swiss  who  had  made  a  rigid  rule  about  observing  the  Sun- 
day as  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath.12  The  breaker  of  the 
Sabbath,  writes  Marpeck,  is  not  the  one  who  works  on  a 
special  day  of  the  week  but  the  one  whose  life  is  spent  in 
efforts  for  himself  and  his  own  life.  The  Christian  is  not 
bound  by  any  time  any  longer.  In  fact,  he  rules  over  it.  In 
the  spirit  of  Christ  he  will  use  it  responsibly. 

Scharnschlager,  co-worker  with  Marpeck,  also  adds  a 
note  to  this  discussion  in  his  church  order.  It  concerns  the 
matter  of  giving  in  the  church: 

Therefore  a  collector  of  donations  should  be  careful 
to  receive  the  smallest  gift  as  the  larger  one  without 
scorn  (Luke  21:1-4),  from  the  rich  as  from  the  poor, 
and  faithfully  thank  God  and  the  giver.  Beyond 
that  let  the  Lord  decide.  And  even  if  someone  says 
in  carnal  understanding:  "After  all,  everyone  has 
agreed  and  obligated  himself  to  it.  Why  then  should 
one  not  instantly  demand  whatever  is  needed?"  — 
we  reply:  it  will  not  harmonize  with  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  is  not  of  man,  even  as  it 
was  not  the  flesh  that  agreed  [to  give].    Therefore  it 
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cannot  be  considered  in  a  carnal,  but  rather  in  a 
spiritual  manner.  Otherwise  we  destroy  the  free- 
dom and  spontaneity  of  the  Lord's  people.13 

Even  though  legally,  on  the  basis  of  commitment,  one  could 
demand  a  donation,  the  person  must  be  left  free  to  decide 
what  he  will  give,  and  God  will  pronounce  the  judgment. 
The  making  of  hasty  judgments  destroys  "the  freedom  and 
spontaneity  of  the  Lord's  people." 

The  disciple  is  therefore  by  his  commitment  bound  to 
exercise  love  and  mercy,  aid  and  comfort  to  his  neighbor, 
and  to  live  in  sincerity  and  truth  with  all  men.  God  in 
Christ  has  set  him  free  from  fear  and  hate  and  violence  and 
has  given  him  the  liberty  of  obeying  Christ,  even  though  the 
cost  is  high.  The  disciple  acts  not  from  obligation  but  from 
the  love  of  God  which  fills  his  life. 

And  what  is  it  but  a  sense  of  radical  freedom  which 
enabled  these  people  to  challenge  the  basic  religious,  social, 
and  political  assumptions  of  their  time  at  great  cost  to  them- 
selves? Men  who  are  bound  in  fear  and  self-seeking  do  not 
act  that  way.  They  had  been  given  some  of  the  liberty  of 
their  Master  who  had  walked  their  way  before  them.  The 
next  study  will  say  more  about  the  radicalness  of  the  liberty 
they  accepted. 
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Radical  Reformation 


RADICAL  POLITICS: 
ANABAPTISM  AND  REVOLUTION 

Walter  Klaassen 

It  may  seem  strange  to  use  the  word  "politics"  in  con- 
nection with  Anabaptism,  since  practically  all  the  literature 
on  the  subject  assumes  or  states  that  they  were  apolitical.  It 
depends,  of  course,  on  what  we  mean  by  political.  First  of 
all,  it  should  be  admitted  that  this  is  to  import  a  modern 
word  into  a  historical  problem.  I  do  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  to  establish  contact  between  the  16th  and  the  20th 
centuries.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  the  Anabaptists 
were  apolitical,  if  we  define  the  term  narrowly  as  referring 
to  their  refusal  to  act  as  magistrates.  And  this  is  often  what 
is  meant.  But  if  swearing  the  oath  is  a  political  act,  then 
one  can  argue  that  refusing  to  do  so  is  also  political,  since  it 
has  political  consequences.  It  is  in  this  broader  sense  that  I 
use  the  word. 

What  gave  most  rulers  and  ecclesiastics  in  the  16th 
century  nightmares  was  what  we  would  today  call  the  polit- 
ical views  of  the  Anabaptists;  that  is,  their  view  of  the  nature 
of  society,  the  function  of  the  state,  and  its  relationship  to 
the  church.  The  rock  bottom  of  medieval  life  was  the 
"  communitas  Christiana"  or  the  "corpus  Christianum,"  the 
assumption  of  the  unquestionable  unity  and  oneness  of 
society,  a  unity  in  which  the  church  and  empire,  pope  and 
emperor,  bishop  and  king,  priest  and  nobleman  share  the 
responsibility  for  wholeness,  peace,  and  order.  While  reli- 
giously the  Reformers  were  clearly  and  undeniably  innovat- 
ive, socially  they  were  all,  to  a  man,  conservative  and,  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term,  reactionary.  For  in  some  cases  by 
default,  in  all  with  some  differences,  we  nevertheless  have 
largely  a  repetition  of  the  medieval  idea  of  the  unity  of 
society.  While  Zwingli  and  Luther  had,  to  begin  with,  made 
some  truly  radical  noises,  they  were  soon  haunted  with  the 
prospect  of  the  secularization  of  the  state  and  the  dechristian- 
ization  of  society,  and  their  conservatism  won  out. 
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Anabaptism  came  into  a  world  in  which  those  in  author- 
ity adhered  to  the  ideal  of  the  communitas  Christiana.  In 
fact,  it  no  longer  concerned  all  of  Christendom,  but  a  limited 
area  of  political  sovereignty.  Nevertheless,  the  consequences 
for  both  religion  and  politics  were  largely  of  the  same  kind. 
The  Anabaptist  response  to  these  assumptions  appears  to 
have  strictly  biblical  origins.  It  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life  as 
discipleship  and  their  view  of  the  church  as  the  company  of 
those  consciously  committed  to  Jesus.  Both  of  these  have 
clear  biblical  roots. 

Conflict  between  Anabaptism  and  the  prevailing  assump- 
tions on  the  relationships  of  church  and  civil  power  came  at 
numerous  points.  In  Zurich,  in  January,  1525,  the  refusal 
of  Conrad  Grebel  and  some  others  to  have  their  newborn 
infants  baptized  turned  out  to  be  a  political  act.  For  the 
city  council  passed  a  law  which  made  baptism  of  infants 
within  eight  days  mandatory.  The  establishing  of  a  new 
Christian  community  in  Zurich  on  January  21,  1525,  was  a 
political  act  par  excellance  since  it  was  the  rupturing  of  the 
unity  of  society.  But  we  can  perhaps  best  bring  the  matter 
together  under  four  main  points.  These  are:  (1)  the  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  magistracy;  (2)  the  refusal  to  take  the 
oath;  (3)  the  refusal  to  participate  in  violence;  and  (4)  the 
insistence  on  religious  freedom. 

Refusal  to  Participate  in  the  Magistracy 

The  refusal  to  participate  in  the  magistracy  is  founded 
upon  the  biblical  conception  of  the  two  orders,  the  old  and 
the  new.  Menno  Simons  wrote  of  two  opposing  princes  and 
two  opposing  kingdoms,  the  one  characterized  by  peace,  the 
other  by  strife.1  Government  or  the  magistrate  functions  in 
that  kingdom  where  strife  is  the  norm.  Its  citizens  are  those 
who  do  not  subject  themselves  to  God,  and  the  magistrate 
was  appointed  to  restrain  them  from  evil.  It  is  the  "servant 
of  God's  anger  and  vengeance"  and  carries  out  its  function 
with  the  sword,  "to  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  have  shed 
blood."2  Its  function  is  God-given  and  consists  of  punishing 
the  evil  and  defending  and  protecting  the  pious.3  Menno 
Simons  states  it  thus  in  addressing  magistrates: 

. .  .  You   are   called   of   God   and   ordained   to   your 
offices  to   punish   the   transgressors   and  protect   the 
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good,  to  judge  rightly  between  a  man  and  his  fellows; 
to  do  justice  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  to  the  poor, 
despised  stranger  and  pilgrim;  to  protect  them 
against  violence  and  tyranny;  to  rule  cities  and  coun- 
tries justly  by  a  good  policy  and  administration  .  . . 
to  the  benefit  and  profit  of  the  common  people. . .  .4 

The  state,  then,  is  the  restraining  authority  in  that  spiritual 
area  which  has  not  accepted  the  lordship  of  Christ,  but  is 
subject  to  the  prince  of  strife.  The  state  exercises  its  restraint 
upon  the  violent  with  violence. 

But  the  other  area  is  that  which  has  willingly  and  joy- 
fully accepted  the  lordship.  It  is  the  domain  of  the  prince 
of  peace.     Menno  writes: 

The  Prince  of  peace  is  Christ  Jesus;  His  kingdom  is 
the  kingdom  of  peace,  His  Word  is  the  word  of 
peace,  His  body  is  the  body  of  peace;  His  children 
are  the  seed  of  peace;  and  His  inheritance  and 
reward  are  the  inheritance  and  reward  of  peace.  In 
short,  with  this  king,  and  in  His  Kingdom  and  reign, 
it  is  nothing  but  peace.5 

The  Anabaptists  knew  themselves  to  belong  to  this  kingdom 
of  peace.  They  belonged  to  the  new  order  in  which  radically 
different  ways  of  acting  were  the  norm,  and  they  could  not 
participate  in  any  actions  that  belonged  to  the  old  order. 
Therefore,  also,  they  could  not  participate  in  the  magistracy 
because  that  belonged  to  the  old  order  of  strife.  "No  Chris- 
tian who  makes  his  boast  in  his  Lord  is  allowed  to  use  and 
rule  by  violence,'"  wrote  Hans  Denck.  "It  is  not  that  the 
[magisterial]  power  is  wrong  in  itself  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  evil  world,  for  it  serves  the  vengeance  of  God,  but  that 
love  teaches  her  children  a  better  way."6  Menno  Simons  put 
it  in  this  moving  way:  "Therefore  we  desire  not  to  break 
this  peace,  but  by  His  great  power  by  which  He  has  called 
us  to  this  peace  and  portion,  to  walk  in  this  grace  and  peace, 
unchangeably  and  unwaveringly  unto  death."7  If  they  were 
serious  about  their  confession  of  nonviolence  they  could 
not  participate  in  the  functions  of  any  state  in  their  time. 

But  they  also  reversed  that.  By  the  same  logic  they 
called  on  the  magistrate  to  stay  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  new 
order,  the  church.  His  function  essentially  was  a  violent 
one  and  violence  had  no  place  in  the  church.     They  there- 
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fore  denied  the  state  any  right  to  make  decisions  in  the 
church  or  in  any  way  to  act  together  with  the  church  in  those 
things  that  pertain  to  the  church.  They  therefore  rejected 
the  absolutist  claims  of  the  state  and  severely  restricted  its 
power  and  area  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  a  radical  departure 
from  an  assumption  practically  unquestioned  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  The  remaining  three  points  are  closely 
related  to  this  basic  point  of  view. 

Refusal  to  Take  the  Oath 

The  basic  statements  on  the  oath  found  in  the  literature 
simply  restate  the  dominical  prohibition  of  swearing  any 
oath  at  all.8  The  oath  is  not  used  by  disciples  of  Jesus  since 
it  is  designed  to  insure  that  truth  is  spoken.  The  disciple 
speaks  the  truth  as  a  matter  of  course  since  he  belongs  to  the 
truth  which  is  Christ. 

But  the  refusal  to  swear  oaths  brought  them  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  states  of  the  time.  For  the  function  of  the 
oath  was  not  only  to  assure  that  truth  was  spoken;  it  was  also 
employed  to  insure  political  loyalty.  It  had  been  the  adhe- 
sive of  feudalism  and  was  still  used  in  16th-century  Europe 
as  a  means  of  cementing  the  body  politic.  Thus  the  city  of 
Strassburg,  for  example,  had  an  institution  known  as  the 
Schwortag  (the  Day  of  the  Oath),  on  which  all  citizens  swore 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  in  front  of  the  Cathedral.9 
This  oath  involved  fidelity  as  well  as  the  readiness  to  support 
the  state  in  time  of  war.  Recorded  incidents  from  1531  and 
1534  indicate  that  Anabaptists  refused  to  take  this  oath.  This, 
of  course,  cut  very  close  to  the  foundation  of  the  state.  When 
citizens  refused  to  swear  allegiance  the  state  was  in  danger, 
and  prosecution  was  the  natural  consequence.  But  Anabap- 
tists could  not  in  good  conscience  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance 
because  it  committed  them  to  the  exercise  of  violence  and 
confirmed  a  view  of  the  function  of  the  state  which  they  could 
not  hold.    No  wonder  they  were  always  suspected  of  sedition. 

Refusal  to  Participate  in  War 

It  will  already  be  clear  that  this  refusal  follows  directly 
from  the  Anabaptist  view  of  the  function  of  the  state  and  the 
disciple's  relation  to  that.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  isolated 
position  based  on  a  Scripture  passage  or  two.     It  may  seem 
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odd  that  they  should  have  made  so  much  of  it  when  one  con- 
siders that  few  if  any  of  them  would  ever  have  faced  actual 
military  service.  There  was  no  conscription,  for  the  armies 
were  either  volunteer  or  mercenary  armies.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  their  position  on  this  was  not  particu- 
larly radical  since  it  was  largely  .irrelevant.  But  that  can  be 
asserted  only  by  those  who  are  either  unaware  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  16th  century, 
or  who  do  not  view  this  part  of  the  Anabaptist  position  in 
the  religious  context  of  the  time. 

It  was  a  time  of  constant  warfare.  Charles  V,  emperor, 
was  always  fighting  either  the  pope  or  Francis  I  of  France. 
In  addition  there  were  constant  territorial  wars  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other.  The  British  historian  J.  R.  Hale  says 
that  "the  one  hundred  years  ending  with  1560  were  more 
decisive  for  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  war  than  any  subse- 
quent period  until  the  late  eighteenth  century.  . . .  The  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder  gradually  led  to  a  complete  change  [in 
the  conduct  of  warfare],  and  since  there  were  plenty  of  wars, 
lessons  were  learned  quickly.  .  . .  Judging  from  the  example 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  men  became  convinced  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  depended  in  the  first  place  upon  its  strength, 
and  this  in  turn  was  supplied  by  a  strong  army.  Strong  mili- 
tary potentiality  was  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  for  peace 
in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  could  flourish,  and  the  nation 
could  prosper.  .  .  ."10  In  addition  all  of  Europe  feared  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  when  Michael 
Sattler  said  he  would  not  fight  against  the  Turks  that  was 
something  like  saying  that  one  will  not  fight  against  com- 
munism or  against  decadent  capitalism,  depending  upon  who 
the  objector  is.  Refusal  to  fight  meant  that  one  was  ready  to 
let  the  infidels  conquer  Christian  Europe.  Even  to  say  one 
would  not  fight,  without  actually  refusing,  weakened  the 
defense  of  Europe.  Thus  the  Anabaptist  protest  against  war 
was  not  made  in  a  vacuum  by  any  means. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  whenever  Anabaptists 
spoke  on  this  matter  they  were  addressing  themselves  to  pro- 
fessing Christians,  and  that  the  European  wars  were  always 
wars  between  professing  Christians.  Anabaptists  therefore 
were  giving  evidence  of  ecumenical  concern  by  directing  them- 
selves against  what  they  insisted  was  a  glaring  contradiction, 
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Christian  oral  confession  of  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  the  denial  of  it  in  action.  Again  Sattler's  words  are  to 
the  point: 

If  warring  were  right,  I  would  rather  take  the  field 
against  so-called  Christians  who  persecute,  capture, 
and  kill  pious  Christians  than  against  the  Turks. . . . 
The  Turk  is  a  true  Turk,  knows  nothing  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  is  a  Turk  after  the  flesh.  But 
you  who  would  be  Christians  and  who  make  your 
boast  of  Christ  persecuted  the  pious  witnesses  of 
Christ  and  are  Turks  after  the  spirit!11 

I  believe  it  quite  likely  that  Grebel  and  Manz  at  least  were 
influenced  strongly  by  Zwingli's  humanism  at  this  point. 
Zwingli  had  spoken  and  acted  strongly  against  the  mercenary 
system  in  which  the  Swiss,  including  Zurich,  had  been  deeply 
involved.  Nevertheless,  when  we  examine  closely  some  basic 
statements  we  discover  again  a  profound  biblical  orientation 
which  at  least  is  different  in  mood  from  the  humanist  brand 
of  pacifism.     It  is  passionate  and  it  is  uncompromising. 

Grebel  begins  by  saying  that  the  "gospel  and  its  adher- 
ents are  not  to  be  protected  by  the  sword,  nor  are  they  thus 
to  protect  themselves."  This  is  stating  their  basic  supposi- 
tion that  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gospel  and  the  church.  It  operates  in  the  old  order. 
"True  Christian  believers ...  do  [not]  use  worldly  swords  or 
war,  since  all  killing  has  ceased  with  them  —  unless,  indeed, 
we  would  still  be  of  the  old  law."12     Menno  Simons  wrote: 

All  Christians  are  commanded  to  love  their  enemies; 
to  do  good  unto  those  who  abuse  and  persecute 
them;  to  give  the  mantle  when  the  cloak  is  taken, 
the  other  cheek  when  one  is  struck.  Tell  me,  how 
can  a  Christian  defend  scripturally  retaliation,  rebel- 
lion, war,  striking,  slaying,  torturing,  stealing, 
lobbing  and  plundering  and  burning  cities,  and 
conquering  countries? 

Formerly  people  who  knew  no  peace,  he  writes,  they  are  now 
called  into  peace. 

Therefore  we  desire  not  to  break  this  peace,  but  by 
His  great  power  by  which  He  has  called  us  to  this 
peace  ...  to  walk  in  this  grace  and  peace,  unchange- 
ably and  unwaveringly  unto  death.13 
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And  finally  Peter  Rideman: 

There  is  therefore  no  need  for  many  words,  for  it 
is  clear  that  Christians  can  neither  go  to  war  nor 
practice  vengeance.  Whoever  doeth  this  hath  for- 
saken and  denied  Christ  and  Christ's  nature.14 

Since  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  been  accepted  practice  to  put 
dissenters  and  unbelievers  to  death.  It  was  done  for  their 
own  good,  it  was  argued.  It  prevented  them  from  falling 
even  further  into  error  and  sometimes  torture  and  the  stake 
brought  them  to  "repentance."  A  variant  of  that  position 
showed  up  in  Anabaptism  at  the  infamous  kingdom  of  God 
of  Miinster.  These  people  argued  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  wicked  persecuting  unbelievers  who  would  not  join 
them  was  to  kill  them  all.    To  these  Menno  writes: 

Some  say,  the  Lord  wants  to  punish  Babylon,  and 
that  by  His  Christians.  They  must  be  His  instru- 
ments.15 

All  of  you  who  would  fight  with  the  sword  of  David, 
and  also  be  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  consider  these 
words,  which  show  how  a  servant  should  be  minded. 
If  he  is  not  to  strive  or  quarrel,  how  then  can  he 
fight?  If  he  is  to  be  gentle  to  all  men,  how  can  he 
lay  aside  the  apostolic  weapons?  He  will  need  them. 
If  he  is  to  instruct  in  meekness  those  that  oppose, 
how  can  he  destroy  them?16 

Men  will  not  come  to  the  truth  by  violence  and  killing. 
Only  patience  and  love  and  gentleness  can  accomplish  that. 
Violence  and  killing  are  rejected  in  obedience  to  Christ 
because  they  are  not  the  means  to  be  used  to  achieve  Chris- 
tian ends. 

Insistence  on  Religious  Freedom 

This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  story.  Again 
humanist  influence  is  quite  possible,  but  there  is  more  in  the 
Anabaptist  insistence  on  freedom  for  belief  than  humanist 
idealism.  The  plea  for  this  freedom  for  all  men  is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  application  of  the  rule  of  Christ.  If  a  person 
within  the  fellowship  falls,  for  example,  uses  violence  upon 
someone  and  does  not  repent  or  admit  to  its  wrongness 
for  a  Christian,  he  is  allowed  to  go  his  way  out  of  the  fellow- 
ship.   Furthermore,  it  stems  from  Menno's  description  of  the 
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way  in  which  a  servant  of  God  relates  to  those  who  do  not 
believe.  In  gentleness  and  meekness  he  is  to  lead  them  to 
repentance.  Violence,  force  will  not  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  missionary. 

Sometimes  claims  are  made  for  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion as  the  source  of  religious  liberty.  In  a  very  broad  sense 
this  may  have  some  validity,  in  that  with  the  development  of 
religious  pluralism  people  had  to  leave  one  another  alone. 
Perhaps  one  could  say  that  religious  toleration  was  a  fruit  of 
the  Reformation.  When  Protestants  and  Catholics  found 
that  they  could  not  militarily  exterminate  one  another,  they 
granted  each  other  the  toleration  of  exhaustion.  The  truth 
is  that  during  the  Reformation  period  Zwingli,  Luther,  and 
Calvin  completely  rejected  the  notion  of  religious  liberty. 
Luther  in  1526  said: 

Though  it  is  not  our  intention  to  prescribe  to  any- 
one what  he  is  to  hold  or  believe,  yet  we  will  not 
tolerate  any  sect  or  division  in  our  principality,  in 
order  to  prevent  harmful  revolt  and  other  mischief.17 

Zwingli  expressed  himself  similarly: 

Why  should  the  Christian  magistrate  not  destroy 
statues  and  abolish  the  Mass?  .  . .  This  does  not  mean 
he  has  to  cut  the  priests'  throats  if  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  such  a  cruel  action.  But  if  not,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  imitate  even  the  harshest  examples.18 

And  Calvin's  position  is  well  known.  He  was  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  religious  toleration  and  insisted  that  one  had  to 
rid  oneself  of  all  feelings  of  humanity  in  the  treatment  of 
heretics.19  The  reasons  for  this  intolerance  are  clear  from 
their  statements. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Anabaptists,  along 
with  a  few  other  individuals  such  as  Sebastian  Franck  and 
Sebastian  Castellio,  were  the  first  ones  to  raise  claims  for 
religious  liberty.  Balthasar  Hubmaier  wrote  a  tract  called 
Concerning  Heretics  and  Those  Who  Burn  Them  in  1524. 
Henry  Kamen  refers  to  this  as  "the  earliest  plea  for  com- 
plete toleration  penned  in  Europe."     Hubmaier  says: 

One  should  overcome  them  with  holy  knowledge, 
not  angrily  but  softly.  ...  If  they  will  not  be  taught 
by  strong  proofs  or  evangelic  reasons,  then  let  them 
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be  and  leave  them  to  rage. . . .  The  law  that  con- 
demns heretics  to  the  fire  builds  up  both  Zion  in 
blood  and  Jerusalem  in  wickedness. . .  .  This  is  the 
will  of  Christ,  who  said,  "Let  both  grow  together 
till  the  harvest,  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares  ye 
root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them." 

The  inquisitors  are  the  greatest  heretics  of  all,  since, 
against  the  doctrine  and  example  of  Christ,  they 
condemn  heretics  to  fire,  and  before  the  time  of 
harvest  root  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares.  For  Christ 
did  not  come  to  butcher,  destroy  and  burn,  but  that 
those  that  live  might  live  more  abundantly.20 

Menno  Simons  wrote  a  longish  plea  for  toleration  chiefly  on 
the  basis  of  the  proper  function  of  the  state.  A  good  example 
is  also  Scharnschlager's  appeal  to  the  city  council  of  S trass- 
burg  in  1534,  a  part  of  which  follows: 

My  dear  Lords,  I  beg  you  to  ask  yourselves  how 
things  are  with  each  one  of  you  in  the  matter  of 
faith.  For  I  do  not  doubt  that  each  one  of  you,  if 
he  love  the  truth,  wishes  to  have  free  access  to  God, 
of  his  own  will,  indeed,  to  do  God  voluntary  service, 
not  under  constraint,  but  uncoerced.  And  if  you 
be  urged  to  accept  a  faith  of  which  you,  and  each  one 
of  you  severally,  cannot  approve,  you  would  never 
be  able  to  accept  such  faith  with  a  quiet  conscience 
and  would  always  wish  to  be  free  in  the  matter. 
Therefore  I  sincerely  ask  you,  consider  and  take  to 
heart  that  the  matter  stands  thus  with  me  and  those 
with  me  and  must  so  stand.  Nor  have  we  any  inten- 
tion to  maintain  ourselves  and  our  faith  with  vio- 
lence and  military  defense;  but  with  patience  and 
suffering  to  physical  death  in  the  power  of  God  for 
which  we  pray. 

My  dear  Lords,  you  tell  and  urge  us  to  abandon  our 
faith  and  accept  yours.  That  is  as  if  the  Emperor 
said  to  you  that  you  should  deny  your  faith  and 
accept  his.  Now  I  appeal  to  your  conscience:  Do 
you  suppose  that  it  is  right  before  God  to  obey  the 
Emperor  in  this?  In  which  case  you  may  also  say 
that  it  is  right  for  us  to  obey  you  in  the  similar  case. 
But  then  you  must  also  declare  that  you  are  obli- 
gated to  reintroduce  all  the  idolatry,  papist  monas- 
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teries,  also  the  mass  and  other  things.  If,  however, 
you  say  that  it  is  not  right  before  God  to  obey  the 
Emperor  in  this,  I  beg  and  admonish  you  for  God's 
sake  and  the  sake  of  your  soul's  salvation  as  a  poor 
Christian,  please  yield  to  your  conscience  in  this, 
and  have  mercy  on  us  poor  people.21 

He  assumes  that  they  want  to  be  free  to  believe  as  they  do; 
in  fact,  they  claim  that  right.  By  their  own  logic  they  ought 
to  extend  it  to  others  as  well. 

The  Anabaptists  themselves  were  denied  religious  liberty 
almost  wherever  they  lived,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Their  views  of  the  function  of  the  state,  of  the  oath, 
of  violence,  and  religious  liberty  were  a  threat  to  the  estab- 
lished order.  Kamen  says  in  his  book  that  they  represented 
a  nuisance  but  no  threat  on  account  of  these  views.  The 
Reformers  and  the  hierarchy  knew  better.  They  knew  long 
before  Munster  that  if  these  ideas  spread  and  many  people 
adopted  them,  Europe  would  fall  into  chaos,  that  is,  that 
the  whole  established  order  would  disintegrate.  Anabaptists 
were  viewed  as  social  revolutionaries  and  the  identification 
was  correct.  The  repeated  pleas  of  some  Mennonite  historians 
that  the  Anabaptists  were  cruelly  misunderstood  are  not 
shared  by  me.  It  is  precisely  because  their  persecutors  recog- 
nized the  explosive  nature  of  what  they  believed  and  practiced 
that  they  were  persecuted.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Ana- 
baptists set  themselves  to  create  social  revolution;  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  order  was  their  avowed  aim. 
That  was  true  only  of  the  Munster  faction.  The  others  were 
concerned  to  follow  Jesus  and  to  do  that  in  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  sphere.  But  the  fear  of  violent  insur- 
rection was  the  reason  for  resurrecting  the  old  laws  against 
heresy  and  rebaptism  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian.  They 
were  civil,  not  canon  laws,  and  they  were  put  in  force  again 
because  not  only  the  church  but  also  the  state  was  in  danger. 

The  Anabaptists  didn't  make  it;  their  enemies  saw  to 
that,  and  precisely  because  they  were  radical  in  their  polit- 
ical views.     No  wonder  the  Marxists  are  interested  in  them. 
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THE   PACIFISM   OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
ANABAPTISTS 

Harold  S.  Bender 

A  preliminary  word  should  be  said  about  the  propriety 
of  the  use  of  the  late,  twentieth-century  term  "pacifism"  to 
apply  to  the  peace  doctrines  of  the  sixteenth-century  Ana- 
baptists. As  it  has  been  used  since  World  War  I  pacifism 
designates  broadly  an  idealistic  antimilitaristic  position  whose 
goal  is  the  elimination  of  war  in  history.  It  may  be  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian,  political  or  nonpolitical,  but  in  any 
case,  except  for  the  radical  biblical  nonresistant  groups  such 
as  the  older  Quakers  and  the  Mennonites,  it  is  anchored 
largely  in  a  basic  belief  in  the  goodness  and  perfectibility  of 
man  and  the  reformability  of  the  general  human  society  on 
rational  grounds.  The  original  "pacifism"  of  the  Anabaptists 
(and  Quakers  or  other  "historic  peace  churches"),  as  we  shall 
see,  is  of  a  different  character,  with  quite  other  roots  and 
premises,  as  well  as  other  goals.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was,  in  the  Renaissance  humanism  and  Erasmian  paci- 
fism, a  revulsion  against  war  and  an  idealistic  and  Christian 
longing  for  peace.  But  there  was  no  peace  movement  as 
such.  Erasmus,  Ludovicus  Vives,  and  Sebastian  Franck  were 
solitary  figures,  although  it  is  clear  that  for  Erasmus  human- 
ism and  a  certain  pacifism  were  inseparable.  Ludovicus  Vives 
(1492-1540)  was  the  most  uncompromising  of  the  humanist 
pacifists,  but  also  the  most  pessimistic.  His  two  pacifist  works, 
De  Concordia  et  Discordia  in  Humano  Genere  (1526,  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  V)  and  De  Pacificatione  (1529,  dedicated  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Seville),  are  noble  statements.  His  basic 
motivation  was  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  Christian 
unity.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  in  the  possibility  of 
world  peace  upon  the  earth;  so  he  worked  for  inner  peace  in 
the  individual  and  looked  forward  to  real  peace  in  eternity. 
Erasmus  is  more  the  humanist  who  is  hindered  in  his  basic 
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work  and  mobility  by  war.  Franck's  Das  Kriegbiichlein 
des  Fridcs  (1539)  is  a  vigorous  attack  on  war,  as  the  title 
announces,  "a  war  of  peace  battling  against  all  alarums,  revo- 
lution, and  senselessness  with  thorough  demonstration . . . 
that  war  not  only  does  not  belong  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
but  is  nothing  else  than  a  devilish,  bestial,  unchristian, 
inhume  n  thing.  ..." 

In  the  midst  of  the  truly  bloody  character  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  both  in  war  and  religious 
persecution,  the  consistent  and  continued  radical  nonresist- 
ance  of  peaceful  Anabaptism  is  remarkable  with  its  complete 
rejection  of  war  and  personal  violence,  and  its  insistence 
upon  religious  liberty.  About  the  clarity  and  absolutism  of 
the  Anabaptist  position  there  can  be  no  question,  as  the  evi- 
dence will  show  in  a  moment.  With  minor  exceptions  such 
as  Balthasar  Hubmaier  (d.  1528)  and  the  short-lived  revolu- 
tionary Miinsterites  (1534  ff.)  and  Batenburgers,  the  entire 
movement  from  Courtrai  to  Konigsberg  and  from  Bern  to 
Budapest,  whether  Swiss,  German,  Flemish,  Frisian,  Austrian, 
or  Moravian,  openly  and  vigorously  broke  with  the  univer- 
sally accepted  war  system,  or  with  the  "sword"  as  they  called 
it.  For  them  the  sword  was  "outside  the  perfection  of  Christ," 
as  the  Schleitheim  Confession  of  1527  states  it.1  Before  1525, 
the  birth  date  of  Anabaptism,  there  were,  to  be  sure,  antiwar 
expressions  in  some  of  the  medieval  nonconformist  groups 
such  as  the  Waldenses,  and  no  one  has  exceeded  Peter  Chel- 
chitzky  (ca.  1460)  of  Bohemia  in  his  absolutist  pacifism,  but 
by  the  sixteenth  century  the  Waldenses  had  forgotten  the 
antimilitarism  of  their  fathers,  and  Peter's  was  a  lone  voice 
in  the  wilderness.  In  any  case  Anabaptism  had  no  genetic 
connection  with  these  prior  movements;  it  was  born  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Reformation,  and  its  leaders  came  directly  out 
of  the  Roman  Church  or  had  been  loyal  followers  of  Zwingli 
and  Luther. 

Our  amazement  at  the  pacifism  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Anabaptists  only  grows  as  we  contemplate  the  belligerence 
of  the  period  and  the  attitudes  toward  war  of  all  the  leading 
Reformers  and  popes  as  well  as  the  Christian  princes  and 
emperors.  The  Truce  of  God,  first  applied  in  1076,  a  genuine 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  slaughter  of  feudal  wars  and  fratri- 
cidal conflicts,  had  long  since  lost  its  efficacy  and  been  dis- 
carded.   Raubrittergeist  was  still  abroad.    The  principle  of 
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an  allowable  just  war  was  fixed  in  the  dogmatic  theory  of  the 
medieval  Roman  Church,  and  taken  over  by  the  Reformers 
(Luther  at  first  taught  only  a  defensive  war),  but  where  can 
one  find  any  justice  in  the  endless  warrings  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  except  possibly  in  the  defense  against  the  Turks? 
Yet  all  the  princes  were  "defenders  of  the  faith,"  and  should 
have  obeyed  the  church  on  this  point.  The  wars  of  the  cen- 
tury were  endless.  In  the  brief  twenty-year  public  career  of 
Sebastian  Franck  (1526-44),  the  first  Christian  philosopher  of 
history,  who  also  wept  over  the  wars  of  Christendom,  there 
were  four  wars  between  France  and  Germany  alone.  Then 
there  were  the  strange  wars  between  the  most  Catholic 
Emperor  Charles  V,  who  was  eager  to  restore  the  broken 
unity  of  the  church,  and  the  pope,  who  was  the  head  of  that 
church.  In  1527  the  troops  of  Charles  V  sacked  Rome  with 
a  hitherto  unheard-of  slaughter,  practically  wiping  out  the 
cultured  classes. 

War  was  not  only  an  accepted  instrument  of  national 
or  political  policy.  It  was  also  an  instrument  of  the  church. 
Men  sought  to  serve  God  by  using  war  as  an  instrument  of 
religion,  of  the  very  kingdom  of  God  itself,  as  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  military  leagues  of  the  Reformation  period 
attest.  Franz  von  Sickingen  joyfully  sprang  to  the  assistance 
of  Luther  in  his  ill-fated  attack  on  the  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
Admiral  Coligny  and  his  Huguenot  friends  took  to  arms  to 
save  their  faith  from  extermination  in  the  bloody  religious 
wars  of  sixteenth-century  France,  as  the  Munsterites  of  1534 
had  done  against  the  Bishop  of  Minister's  beleaguering  army. 
And  Luther  called  on  the  princes  to  "smite,  slay,  and  destroy 
the  mad  dogs  of  peasants,"  whose  cause  he  had  earlier  called 
just,  for  the  princes  would  thereby  be  serving  a  good  pur- 
pose. Nor  should  we  overlook  Zwingli's  scheme  for  a  great 
Protestant  military  alliance  to  establish  the  Reformation  once 
for  all  against  its  enemies  (rejected  by  a  clearer  visioned 
Luther),  while  he  himself  died  on  the  battlefield  of  Cappel 
in  a  religious  war  against  the  Swiss  Catholic  cantons.  It  was 
not  Thomas  Miintzer  alone  who  thought  to  establish  God's 
righteousness  by  the  sword. 

Luther  discussed  the  question  of  war  and  soldiering  in 
the  pamphlet  Ob  Kreigsleute  auch  in  seligem  Stande  sein 
konnen  (1526).  In  this  pamphlet  he  concludes  that  "soldiers 
can  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  for  war  is  as  necessary  as  eating, 
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drinking,  or  any  other  business."  But  he  goes  even  further 
to  say,  "The  hand  which  bears  the  sword  [i.e.,  the  govern- 
ment] is  as  such  no  longer  man's  but  God's,  and  not  man 
it  is,  but  God  who  hangs,  breaks  on  the  wheel,  beheads, 
strangles."2  Calvin  abolished  the  distinction  between  the 
believer's  private  and  public  morality,  placing  the  public 
morality  of  the  state  under  the  Old  Testament.  He  held 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  conflict  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  pious  kings  of  Israel  and  the  Old  Testament  code.3 
Calvin  defended  war  as  a  means  of  public  vengeance  against 
evil.  Beza  affirmed  the  Tightness  of  religious  warfare  on  his- 
torical, biblical,  and  dogmatic  grounds.  Troeltsch,  in  view- 
ing the  record  of  the  Reformers  on  this  question,  says,  "The 
Protestant  way  out  of  the  strain  of  a  dual  morality,  personal 
and  public,  is  not  a  solution  but  a  reformulation  of  the 
problem."4 

In  the  face  of  such  a  century  consider  the  Anabaptists. 
The  founder  of  Swiss  Anabaptism,  Conrad  Grebel,  spoke 
clearly  in  his  famous  letter  of  September  1524  to  Thomas 
Muntzer,  which  includes  a  stiff  rebuke  to  Muntzer  for  his 
reported  readiness  to  "use  the  fist"  against  the  princes,  a 
letter  which,  by  the  way,  should  go  far  to  nullify  the  theory 
of  the  Munsterian  origin  of  Anabaptism. 

True,  believing  Christians  are  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves.  . .  .  They  . .  .  must  reach  the  father- 
land of  eternal  rest,  not  by  overcoming  bodily 
enemies  with  the  sword,  but  by  overcoming  spiritual 
foes.  They  use  neither  the  worldly  sword  nor  engage 
in  war,  since  among  them  killing  has  ceased  entirely, 
lor  we  are  no  longer  under  the  old  covenant.5 

Even  before  Grebel,  in  January  1523,  Andreas  Castel- 
berger  of  the  later  Zurich  Anabaptist  circle  (here  I  quote 
from  the  Zurich  court  records)   was 

.  .  .  saying  much  about  war;  how  the  divine  teaching 
is  so  strong  against  it  and  how  it  is  sin.  And  he 
expressed  the  idea  that  the  soldier  who  had  plenty 
at  home  in  his  fatherly  inheritance  and  goods  and 
yet  went  to  war,  and  received  money  and  pay  to  kill 
innocent  persons  and  to  take  their  possessions  from 
people  who  had  never  done  him  any  harm,  such  a 
soldier  was  before  Almighty  God,  and  according  to 
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the  content  of  Gospel  teaching,  a  murderer  and  not 
better  than  one  who  would  murder  and  steal  on 
account  of  his  poverty,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
this  might  not  be  so  according  to  human  laws,  and 
might  not  be  counted  so  bad.6 

It  is  important  to  note  that  both  Castelberger  and  Grebel 
rejected  war  and  killing  while  they  were  yet  followers  of 
Zwingli  and  before  the  beginning  of  persecution,  contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  the  chronicler  Johannes  Kessler,  who  claimed 
that  they  accepted  the  principle  of  nonresistance  only  after 
the  government  had  enacted  hostile  measures  against  them.7 

After  the  open  break  with  Zwingli  in  January  1525,  a 
steady  flow  of  evidence  is  available  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Moravia  on 
the  Anabaptist  testimony  for  Christian  nonresistance  and 
against  war,  killing,  and  the  use  of  force  in  any  form.  Felix 
Manz,  with  Grebel  a  co-founder  of  the  movement,  said  in 
December  1526,  in  the  testimony  in  his  trial  before  the 
Zurich  court,  which  resulted  in  his  martyrdom  as  the  first 
Anabaptist  martyr  a  few  days  later  (again  I  quote  from  the 
court  record):  "It  had  always  been  his  conviction  and  still 
was  that  no  Christian  could  be  a  government  officer,  nor 
could  he  use  the  sword  nor  kill  anyone  nor  punish,  because 
he  had  no  Scripture  for  it."8  In  January  1527,  in  a  farewell 
letter  to  his  brethren  before  his  martyrdom,  Manz  says, 
"Christ  never  hated  anyone,  therefore  His  true  servants  will 
also  not  hate  and  will  accordingly  follow  Christ  on  the  road 
on  which  He  has  gone  before  us."9 

The  spokesmen  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  the  Zofingen 
disputation  of  1532  said,  "In  Matthew  5  Christ  forbids  the 
believers  all  use  of  force."10  In  the  great  Bern  disputation 
of  1538  the  Brethren  spoke  fully  of  their  nonresistance,  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

We  grant  that  in  the  non-Christian  world  state 
authorities  have  a  legitimate  place,  to  keep  order, 
to  punish  the  evil,  and  to  protect  the  good.  But  we 
as  Christians  live  according  to  the  Gospel  and  our 
only  authority  and  Lord  is  Jesus  Christ.  Christians 
consequently  do  not  use  the  sword,  which  is  worldly, 
but  they  use  the  Christian  ban.     There  is  a  great 
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difference  between  Christians  and  the  world,  the 
farmer  living  by  the  standards  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  latter  being  perverted  and  governed 
by  Satan.  The  world  uses  the  sword;  Christians  use 
only  spiritual  weapons.11 

Without  quoting  other  Swiss  Anabaptist  sources  except 
Sattler,  who  will  be  cited  later,  let  us  accept  the  testimony  of 
Bullinger,  the  successor  to  Zwingli  as  head  of  the  Zurich 
church.  In  his  book  of  1531  against  them  (Von  dem  unver- 
schdmpten  fravel)  he  quotes  an  Anabaptist  in  a  fictitious 
dialogue  as  saying,  "War  is  the  worst  evil  that  one  can  con- 
ceive" (das  ergist  uebel  das  man  erdenken  kan),  to  which  the 
Reformed  speaker  in  the  dialogue  replies,  "It  is  truly  a  great 
evil  when  it  is  not  begun  and  conducted  with  God."  The 
Anabaptist  then  says  further,  "But  do  you  think  that  the 
believers  have  even  the  right  to  go  to  war?"  To  which  the 
Reformed  speaker  replies,  "Yes,  much  and  great"  (Ja  vil  und 
dick).  The  Anabaptist  then  demands  that  this  be  proved  out 
of  God's  Word,  which  the  Reformed  speaker  (actually  Bull- 
inger) does  for  almost  three  pages,  beginning  with  Abraham's 
war  against  the  three  kings  in  Genesis  14,  and  ending  with 
John  the  Baptist's  advice  to  the  soldiers  in  Luke  3,  giving 
examples  of  Christian  emperors  along  the  way,  such  as  Con- 
stantine  and  Theodosius.12  In  his  second  book  against  them 
in  1561  (Der  Widertoufferen  Ur sprung)  Bullinger  gives  sim- 
ilar testimony. 

They  believe  that  Christians  should  stand  ready 
to  suffer  (rather  than  strike  back).  No  Christian 
may  be  a  ruler.  The  government  should  not  under- 
take to  regulate  matters  of  faith  and  religious  prac- 
tice. Christians  do  not  resist  violence  and  do  not 
take  recourse  to  law.  They  do  not  use  the  law  courts. 
Christians  do  not  kill.  The  punishment  used  by 
them  is  not  imprisonment  and  the  sword,  but  only 
church  discipline.  They  do  not  defend  themselves, 
therefore  they  do  not  go  to  war  and  are  not  obedi- 
ent to  the  government  on  this  point.13 

Appended  to  Bullinger's  second  work  just  mentioned  is 
a  booklet  written  by  spokesmen  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  giving 
their  reasons  why  they  did  not  make  common  cause  with  the 
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state  church.     The  following  quotation   is   taken  from   this 
booklet: 

The  theologians  of  the  established  church  have  in 
the  first  period  of  their  reformatory  labors  advocated 
the  Christian,  evangelical  opinion  that  Christians 
should  not  protect  themselves  or  their  evangelical 
doctrine,  by  worldly,  carnal  force,  sword,  weapons 
or  resistance,  nor  defend  themselves  in  this  way 
against  their  adversaries  and  opponents,  but  should 
use  only  the  Word  of  God  as  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit 
and  other  weapons  which  are  mentioned  in  Ephe- 
sians,  chapter  6;  and  that  they  should  not  avenge 
themselves,  nor  resist  evil.  The  worldly,  Mosaic 
sword  should  not  be  found  among  them:  they  should 
not  seek  justice  before  a  court  of  law  on  account  of 
earthly  possessions  or  honor,  but  should  be  willing 
to  suffer  and  bear  the  cross,  if  they  would  be  Chris- 
tians. And  this,  their  former  doctrine,  is  clearly 
founded  on  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.14 

Before  we  leave  the  Swiss  Brethren  we  must  report  that 
one  of  the  outstanding  early  Anabaptist  leaders,  Dr.  Balthasar 
Hubmaier  (martyred  May  1528),  did  not  share  the  non- 
resistant  position  of  the  Swiss  Brethren.  In  his  booklet  On 
the  Sword,  written  June  24,  1527,  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia, 
where  he  was  the  leader  of  a  large  Anabaptist  congregation, 
he  attempted  to  persuade  the  Brethren  by  many  arguments 
that  their  antiwar  position  was  unscriptural,  and  advocated 
the  view  that  the  Christian  may  use  the  sword  both  in  war 
and  as  an  officer  of  the  government.  The  two  Nikolsburg 
disputations  of  1527,  which  dealt  among  other  things  with 
the  urgent  question  of  payment  of  war  taxes  levied  by  the 
Moravian  Landtag  in  view  of  the  serious  threat  of  the  Turk- 
ish advance  on  Vienna,  resulted  in  a  split  of  the  congregation. 
Hubmaier's  followers  were  called  Schwertler,  in  contrast  to 
the  others  who  were  called  Stabler.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Schxuertler  party  of  Hubmaier's  followers  soon  died  out 
(no  trace  is  found  of  them  after  1529),  whereas  the  party  of 
absolute  nonresistants,  who  would  not  even  pay  the  war  tax, 
survived  as  the  great  Hutterite  movement.  The  only  other 
known  Anabaptist  leaders  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  or 
Austria-Moravia  who  did  not  share  the  full  nonresistant  posi- 
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tion  were  Ambrosius  Spittalmaier  (martyred  1528)  and  Jacob 
Gross  (recanted  Anabaptism  in  1531),  who  for  a  time  in  1525 
was  a  member  of  Hubmaier's  congregation  at  Waldshut. 
While  in  prison  at  Strasbourg  on  August  9,  1526,  Gross 
declared  himself  ready  in  effect  for  noncombatant  military 
service.  He  would  stand  watch  and  carry  a  gun,  but  would 
not  consent  to  take  human  life,  "for  to  kill  a  human  being 
is  not  required  in  any  commandment  of  God."15 

An  outstanding  case  of  Anabaptist  nonresistant  testi- 
mony is  that  of  the  noted  Michael  Sattler,  who  was  ready  to 
be  nonresistant  even  toward  the  Turks.  Sattler,  a  friend  of 
Butzer,  who  called  him  "a  dear  friend  of  God"  and  "a  martyr 
of  Christ"16  and  who  protested  his  martyrdom  in  May  1527, 
at  Rottenburg  on  the  Neckar,  was  probably  the  author  of 
the  first  Anabaptist  confession,  the  Seven  Articles  of  Schleit- 
heim  of  February  24,  1527,  whose  sixth  article,  "On  the 
Sword,"  declares,  "The  sword  is  outside  the  perfection  of 
Christ,"  and  forbids  the  Christian  both  to  bear  the  sword  as 
a  magistrate  and  to  "employ  it  against  the  wicked  for  the 
defense  and  protection  of  the  good,  or  for  the  sake  of  love."17 

One  of  the  most  telling  charges  against  Sattler  as  reported 
in  the  record  of  his  trial,18  published  in  several  versions 
almost  immediately  after  his  execution,  was  the  accusation 
that  he  had  taught  that  if  the  Turks  came  into  the  country 
no  resistance  should  be  offered.  Indeed,  if  war  could  be 
morally  justified,  he  would  rather  fight  against  the  Christians 
than  against  the  Turks.  This  charge  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  court.  The  Turks  for  years 
had  been  considered  the  worst  foe  of  the  empire  and  the 
Christian  faith.  Vast  sums  of  money  had  been  sacrificed  by 
the  faithful  and  paid  as  a  Turkish  war  tax  to  make  war  on 
the  archfoe  of  Christendom.  King  Ferdinand  had  been  caused 
inexpressible  distress  by  the  Turks;  at  great  pains  he  had 
aroused  the  German  states  and  raised  an  army  to  fight  them. 
And  now  the  Turk  was  to  be  considered  less  dangerous  than 
he  and  the  representatives  of  the  old  faith.  To  be  sure, 
Sattler  was  not  charged,  as  other  Anabaptists  had  been,  with 
having  made  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  but  the  charge  that 
was  made  was  sufficient  to  make  him  an  archtraitor  to  the 
empire. 
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Concerning  this  charge  Sattler  admitted  that  he  had 
taught  that  if  the  Turk  should  come  no  armed  resistance 
should  be  made,  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  We 
should  not  resist  any  of  our  persecutors  with  the  sword,  but 
with  prayer  cling  to  God,  that  He  may  resist  and  defend. 
Sattler  even  admitted  having  said  that  if  war  were  right,  he 
would  rather  march  against  supposed  Christians  who  perse- 
cute, capture,  and  kill  the  God-fearing.  The  Turk  knows 
nothing  about  the  Christian  faith;  he  is  a  "Turk  according 
to  the  flesh."  "But  you  want  to  be  considered  Christians, 
boast  of  being  Christ's  and  still  persecute  His  pious  wit- 
nesses; you  are  Turks  according  to  the  spirit."19 

The  infidel  Turks  who  were  before  Vienna  in  1529  con- 
tinued to  pound  at  the  gates  to  the  West  for  another  century 
and  a  half.  Throughout  this  time  the  Hutterite  Anabaptists 
refused  to  join  in  the  fight  against  them,  either  by  taking 
arms,  or  making  arms,  or  paying  war  taxes.  The  situation 
would  be  quite  comparable  to  that  of  Western  Europe  today 
with  the  infidel  communists  threatening  western  Christian 
civilization.  Nothing  could  better  test  the  sincerity  and  forti- 
tude of  sixteenth-century  Anabaptist  pacifism.  Peter  Riede- 
mann's  classic  Hutterite  confession  of  1545  speaks  boldly: 

Now  since  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  hath  pre- 
pared and  won  for  Himself  a  kingdom,  that  is,  a 
Church  through  His  own  blood;  in  this  same  king- 
dom all  worldly  warfare  has  an  end,  as  was  promised 
aforetime.  . .  .  Therefore  a  Christian  neither  wages 
war  nor  wields  the  worldly  sword  to  practice  ven- 
geance. .  . .  Now  if  vengeance  is  God's  and  not  ours, 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  Him  and  not  practiced  or 
exercised  by  ourselves.  For,  since  we  are  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, we  must  show  forth  the  nature  of  Him  who 
though  He  could,  indeed,  have  done  so,  repaid  no 
evil  with  evil. .  . .  There  is  therefore  no  need  for 
many  words,  for  it  is  clear  that  Christians  can 
neither  go  to  war  nor  practice  vengeance.  Whoso- 
ever doeth  this  hath  forsaken  and  denied  Christ  and 
Christ's  nature.20 

And  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  Turkish  threat  (1594- 
1605)  the  Hutterites  of  Moravia  flatly  refused,  under  the 
heaviest  pressure  from   the   Emperor  Rudolphus  II,   to  pay 
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war  levies,  or  to  grant  war  loans.  Twice,  in  1596  and  1604, 
the  Hutterite  Bishop  Braidl  of  Neumiihl,  Moravia,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  formal  letters  of  refusal  to  grant  such  support 
"for  conscience'  sake."21 

The  very  large  and  powerful  Anabaptist  movement  in 
the  Netherlands  (until  1555  it  was  the  strongest  part  of 
Protestantism  in  that  corner  of  Europe)  is  well  represented 
by  its  leader  Menno  Simons  (active  1536-61),  after  whom  the 
movement  was  named,  who  repeatedly  and  clearly  taught 
complete  nonresistance.     Three  samples  will  suffice: 

The  regenerated  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  engage  in 
strife.  They  are  the  children  of  peace  who  have 
beaten  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  and  know  of  no  war.  They 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  Their  sword 
is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  they  wield  with  a 
good  conscience  through  the  Holy  Ghost.22 

Since  we  are  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
Christ  (Rom.  8:29),  how  can  we  then  fight  our  ene- 
mies with  the  sword?  Does  not  the  Apostle  Peter 
say:  "For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called,  because 
Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example, 
that  ye  should  follow  his  steps;  who  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth;  who,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,"  etc.?  (I  Pet. 
2:21-23;   Matt.   16:24)23 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  tyrants  who  boast  them- 
selves Christians  attempt  to  justify  their  horrible 
wars  and  shedding  of  blood,  and  would  make  a 
good  work  of  it  by  referring  us  to  Moses,  Joshua, 
etc.  But  they  do  not  reflect  that  Moses  and  his  suc- 
cessors, with  their  iron  sword,  have  served  out  their 
time  and  that  Jesus  Christ  has  now  given  us  a  new 
commandment  and  has  girded  our  loins  with  another 
sword.  . . .  They  do  not  consider  that  they  use  the 
sword  of  war  contrary  to  all  evangelical  Scripture 
against  their  own  brethren,  namely,  those  of  like 
faith  with  them  who  have  received  the  same  baptism 
and  have  broken  the  same  bread  with  them  and  are 
thus  members  of  the  same  body.24 
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The  same  two  thousand  Anabaptist  martyrs  whose  stor- 
ies are  told  first  in  Het  Offer  des  Heeren  (1562  and  succeed- 
ing editions)  and  then  in  the  great  Martyrs'  Mirror  of  1660, 
were  without  exception  nonresistant.  The  very  title  of  the 
great  martyr  book  tells  the  story,  The  Bloody  Theatre,  or 
Martyrs'  Mirror  of  the  Defenceless  Christians  Who  Suffered 
and  Were  Put  to  Death  for  the  Testimony  of  Jesus  Their 
Saviour. 

It  should  be  added,  of  course,  that  the  Anabaptists 
scarcely  faced  the  direct  challenge  of  universal  compulsory 
military  service  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  nearest  to 
such  a  challenge  came  in  Holland  in  1557  when  Prince 
William  of  Orange  granted  them  exemption  from  military 
service,  and  the  Anabaptists  in  turn  aided  the  cause  of  Dutch 
independence  with  gifts  and  loans.25 

The  nature  of  the  nonresistance  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Anabaptists  is  clear  from  their  testimonies.  It  is  first  of  all 
biblical,  and  is  argued  from  all  the  familiar  teachings  of 
Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
Romans  12,  I  Peter  2,  etc.,  including  the  example  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  If  the  examples  of  war  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  brought  up,  the  Anabaptists  answered  that  the 
Old  Covenant  has  been  displaced  by  the  New,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  supersede  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua;  Christ  is 
now  our  Lord,  not  the  Old  Testament.  Their  critics  were 
hard  put  to  find  any  good  answer  to  the  scriptural  argument, 
except  to  fall  back  upon  the  Old  Testament  and  insist  upon 
its  prior  and  higher  authority,  and  to  add  that,  after  all, 
Christ  did  not  condemn  the  warriors  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  did  not  specifically  forbid  warfare.  The  Anabaptists 
and  the  Reformers  clearly  had  divergent  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  point  of  the  relation  of  the  two  Testaments. 

Calvin  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  making  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  source  of  his  war  ethic,  but  for  Luther,  for  whom 
personal  faith  in  Christ  was  all  in  all,  and  who  judged  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  by  how  much  they  contained 
of  Christ,  it  was  not  so  simple.  His  solution,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  period,  was  to  acknowledge  the  law  of  love  and  non- 
resistance  as  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  apply 
it  to  the  personal  life  of  the  Christian,  but  to  deny  its  appli- 
cation to  the  conduct  of  government,  a  solution  similar  in  its 
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way  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ethical  dualism  which  held  the 
monks  and  the  clergy  to  a  higher  stand  on  war  than  the 
common  people.  The  Christian  lived  in  two  worlds,  said 
Luther;  as  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  he  could  not 
fight,  but  as  a  citizen  of  this  world  he  was  bound  to  fight  at 
the  command  of  his  prince. 

Here  is  where  the  Anabaptists  and  Luther  parted.  For 
them  there  could  be  no  such  dualism.  They  agreed  that  the 
government  had  the  right  and  necessity  to  use  the  sword, 
according  to  God's  institution,  but  since  the  Christian  could 
not  use  the  sword,  he  could  not  take  part  in  government.  It 
is  from  this  viewpoint  alone  that  the  Anabaptists  declined 
to  serve  in  the  magistracy.  They  did  not  reject  government 
as  such;  they  were  not  anarchists. 

Now  one  may  charge  the  Anabaptists  with  being  naive, 
but  certainly  they  were  consistent.  They  may  not  have 
thought  through  to  the  bitter  end  the  logic  of  their  with- 
drawal, but  they  at  least  intended  to  be  uncompromisingly 
obedient  to  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  as  they  under- 
stood it.  Christ  was  for  them  not  only  a  divine  being  to  be 
worshiped,  and  a  Savior  from  judgment,  but  a  Master  to 
whom  they  were  disciples,  a  Lord  to  be  followed  and  obeyed. 
They  read  the  New  Testament  simply  and  obeyed  it  literally. 

But  how  could  they  be  so  naive  as  to  insist  upon  with- 
drawal from  the  government  as  the  requirement  for  Chris- 
tians? Was  it  because  they  were  eschatologically  minded  and 
expected  the  near  end  of  the  world,  so  that  it  mattered  little 
what  happened  to  the  government?  There  is  little  evidence 
for  this,  although  the  Hutterite  chronicle  speaks  frequently 
of  the  times  as  "diese  letzte  gefahrliche  Zeit" 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  rather  in  their  doctrine  of  the 
two  worlds.  The  new  kingdom  of  God  which  is  being  estab- 
lished in  their  terms  and  through  them  (see  Littell's  discus- 
sion in  his  Anabaptist  View  of  the  Church)  is  of  necessity 
distinct  from  the  world  order  which  is  dominated  by  Satan. 
That  the  church  and  state  join  in  persecuting  the  true  church 
is  only  one  more  bit  of  evidence  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  order,  they  concluded.  The  old  church  (both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant)  has  failed  particularly  in  its  mixing 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  hence  the  true  church  must  be,  and  is 
being,  reestablished  separate  from  the  world.  This  true  church 
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is  the  present  kingdom  of  Christ  which  is  being  established 
in  the  midst  of  and  alongside  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world; 
it  is  not  to  be  deferred  to  some  millennial  future. 

The  Anabaptists  further  developed  a  martyr-theology 
and  a  doctrine  of  the  suffering  church.  The  martyr  church 
was  to  be  able  to  establish  its  place  in  history  through  suffer- 
ing. As  Ethelbert  Stauffer  has  pointed  out  in  his  valuable 
article  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte  (1933)  on 
"The  Martyr-Theology  of  the  Anabaptists,"  the  Anabaptists 
saw  the  whole  of  history  from  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam  down 
to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  as  a  great  battle  between 
God  and  His  enemies;  just  as  Christ  was  victor  through  His 
cross  and  suffering,  so  the  suffering  church  would  be  victori- 
ous with  Him  in  its  cross  and  suffering,  if  not  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  least  in  God's  good  time.  For  such  a  church  non- 
resistance  was  not  a  weak  cover  for  a  necessary  yielding  to 
superior  force;  it  was  the  supreme  weapon  of  the  Christ  for 
conquest  through  His  church.  Here  we  have  no  idealistic 
or  humanistic  vision  of  getting  rid  of  war  in  history;  we  deal 
rather  with  the  very  heart  of  Christian  faith.  In  the  evil 
world  as  it  is,  there  is  no  other  lot  for  the  Christian  but  to 
suffer,  but  through  this  suffering  he  will  conquer.  So  we  see 
the  Anabaptist  martyrs  by  the  hundreds  going  to  the  stake 
with  joyful  confidence,  and  openly  turning  their  places  of 
execution  into  evangelistic  platforms.  So  we  can  understand 
why  in  some  places  the  authorities  forbade  further  public 
executions  because  of  their  attractive  power  in  winning  con- 
verts. "The  blood  of  the  martyrs,"  Tertullian  had  said  long 
before,  "is  the  seed  of  the  church." 

A  final  question  concerns  the  relation  of  Anabaptist 
nonresistance  to  Erasmian  pacifism.  Did  perhaps  the  early 
Swiss  Anabaptists,  or  even  the  Dutch  or  the  Hutterites,  draw 
their  antiwar  ideas  from  Erasmus,  who  with  possibly  Ludo- 
vicus  Vives,  was  the  only  man  of  outspoken  pacifistic  spirit  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century?  This  question  is 
in  turn  involved  in  the  larger  question  of  the  relation  of 
Anabaptism  to  humanism,  particularly  of  the  Erasmian  type. 
The  thesis  of  the  humanistic  origin  of  Anabaptism  has  been 
advocated  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Walther  Koehler. 
It  has  not  been  proved,  whatever  similarities  there  may  be 
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in  the  field  of  ethics.  Anabaptism  can  be  understood  as 
essentially  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  central  Reformation 
principles,  only  freed  from  the  holdover  medieval  church 
concept  of  the  Corpus  Christianum  with  its  cultural  bonds. 
Sola  Scriptura  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pacifism  of  the 
Anabaptists.  Matthew  5  persuaded  Luther  in  his  earlier 
years  to  accept  personal  nonresistance.  It  was  his  sense  of 
responsibility  to  or  solidarity  with  the  established  social  order 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  the  nonresistance  position 
to  its  full  consequence  as  the  Anabaptists  did,  just  as  this 
same  concept  of  responsibility  has  kept  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
from  continuing  in  his  earlier  pacifism,  and  no  doubt  keeps 
many  other  modern  Christians  from  accepting  the  Christian 
pacifism  which  they  believe  is  the  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Did  not  the  Amsterdam  World  Council  define  war  as  man- 
kind's greatest  collective  sin? 

But  were  not  some  of  the  early  Anabaptists  humanists, 
possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  Erasmus  who  wrote 
Querella  Pads  in  1516?  Since  Conrad  Grebel  himself,  as  well 
as  Zwingli,  under  whose  influence  he  became  a  Protestant, 
was  once  a  humanist,  I  made  a  thorough  examination28  of 
the  question  of  the  possible  influence  of  Erasmus  on  Grebel 
in  respect  to  the  pacifist  position,  but  without  finding  much 
light  on  the  question.  In  Zurich  itself,  in  the  circle  of 
Grebel's  intimate  friends,  there  was  considerable  interest  in 
the  question  of  war  and  peace.  As  early  as  1520  his  good 
friend  Oswald  Myconius  had  written  a  tract  against  war 
entitled  Philirenus,  which  he  circulated  among  his  friends 
for  criticism.  On  August  30,  1520,  Grebel  had  a  copy  in 
possession,  which  he  read  with  great  interest  and  "found  so 
true"  that  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  deserved  to  be 
printed  and  thus  to  be  made  permanent.  Other  friends, 
however,  were  influential  in  persuading  Myconius  to  with- 
hold the  pamphlet  from  publication.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  years  1520-22  and  even  later,  the  pacifist  viewpoint 
was  present  in  the  Zwingli  circle  in  Zurich.  Zwingli  had 
probably  taken  it  over  from  Erasmus.  However,  the  pacifist 
convictions  of  Zwingli  and  his  friends  must  not  have  been 
very  deep,  at  least  not  deep  enough  to  leave  any  permanent 
influence  upon  their  thinking,  for  before  long  Zwingli  was 
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actively  engaged  in  planning  a  great  military  alliance  to  fight 
the  pope,  and  as  is  well  known  he  died  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Zurich  on  the  battlefield  of  Cappel  in  1531.  Grebel 
reports  in  a  letter  to  Vadian  in  1524,  that  Zwingli  had 
preached  a  kriegspredigt,  et  populus  applausit  manibus.27 
If,  then,  Grebel  maintained  his  pacifism  while  Zwingli  lost 
his,  there  must  have  been  some  fundamental  difference  in 
the  thinking  of  the  two  men  on  the  question.  This  differ- 
ence can  probably  be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the 
pacifism  of  Erasmus  with  the  nonresistance  of  Conrad  Grebel. 
The  opposition  of  Erasmus  to  war  was  derived  primarily 
from  a  number  of  diverse  philosophical,  sociological,  moral, 
and  religious  arguments,  many  of  which  are  valid  and  useful 
in  building  up  a  conviction  against  war.  But  even  though 
there  is  a  religious  tone  and  coloring  in  Erasmus'  thought 
on  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  sincere  Chris- 
tian conviction,  nevertheless  the  Erasmian  pacifism  was  pri- 
marily humanitarian  in  character  and  not  theological  and 
biblical,  except  in  its  emphasis  on  the  mystical  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  The  one  general  argument 
against  participation  in  war  which  Grebel  used  in  his  letter 
to  Miintzer,  the  argument  of  "the  suffering  church,"  is  not 
only  not  found  in  Erasmus,  but  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
his  position.  A  still  further  and  significant  difference  between 
Erasmus  and  Grebel  lies  in  the  fact  that  Grebel  was  an  abso- 
lutist on  the  question  of  war  and  violence,  and  consistently 
rejected  all  killing,  including  therefore  wars  in  self-defense, 
whereas  Erasmus,  although  he  at  times  used  very  sharp 
words  against  war,  was  ready  not  only  to  permit  a  defensive 
war,  but  even  any  just  war.  Doctor  Inez  Thurlemann,  who 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  Erasmus  as  a  pacifist,  has  shown 
in  her  doctoral  dissertation  that  this  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  position  of  Erasmus  on  war.  She  quotes  him 
at  one  place  as  saying:  "Citizens  may  be  permitted  to  fight, 
but  it  must  be  a  just  war.  Whether  the  war  is  just  or  not 
and  in  what  manner  and  against  whom  it  is  to  be  fought, 
that  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  ruler."28  Between  the 
relativism  of  an  Erasmus  who  would  be  willing  to  let  a  ruler 
decide  whether  a  war  was  just  or  not,  and  the  absolutism  of 
a  Grebel  who  would  dare  to  say  that  "among  true  believing 
Christians   killing   is   done   away   with   altogether,"    there   is 
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considerable  distance.  It  is  probable  that  the  humanist  Con- 
rad Grebel  of  1520  to  1522  was  in  spirit  an  Erasmian  pacifist, 
and  that  this  opened  the  door  of  his  mind  to  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  to  the  logical  deduction  from  the  fundamental 
concept  of  "the  suffering  church"  that  Christians  should 
suffer  and  not  fight;  but  the  Grebel  of  1525  was  no  longer  a 
humanitarian  pacifist  but  a  believer  in  the  principle  of 
biblical  nonresistance,  which  is  something  quite  different. 
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